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I        X  HIS  ^Btii^triied  cbtract^  was  born  on  the  ifs&k  of 
I       September,  1757,  in  the  province  of  Aavergne,  bow  cobi* 
I       prising  the  two  departments  of  Cantal,  and  FuAg^lfcie, 
and  a  part  of  h.  Haute  Loire.     His  biitii-plac^Plis  the 
Chateav  de  Cbavagnac,  situated  about  six  miles  from  the 
I       aneient  town  of  Brionde.    The  province  of  Aarei^e  is 
celebrated  for  the  valour  and  independence  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, from  the  earliest  titties.    His  ancestors  ranked  among 
the  first  people  of  the  province,  jwd  had  ever  been  conspi- 
cuous for  their  independent  spirit,  and  chivalric  contempt 
*      of  danger.    The  Marechal  de  Lafajrette,  once  Ae  terror 
^   of  tiie  Britiflh,  is  distinguished  in  tlie  annals  of  Eranoe; 
oa   ftnd  his  relation,  Madame  de  Lafajette,' was  a  lady  of  es- 
*:^  tensive  literary  celebrity,    inheritiogflie  spirit  of  bis  fa- 
2  thers,  he  became  the  early  advocate,  of  political  freedom 
zn  and  imbibed  the  most  ardent  attachment .  lo  the  principlea 
^  of  rational  liberty. 

Between  the  age  of  seven  and  ei^  years^  he  was  placed 
at  the  college  ^  Louis  le  Grandi  at  PariSf  wbese  be  re* 
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eeived  an  excellent  education.  In  the  year  1772,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  enroDed  amcmg  the  Mousquitaires,  a 
corps  instituted  for  the  protecticm  of  the  royal  person,  and 
composed  of  young  men  of  the  most  illustrious  extraction. 
Previous  to  this  time,  he  .was  made  one  of  the  pages  of  the 
^(JUeen  of  France.  The  mildness  and  afiability  of  his  man- 
ners soon  attracted  the  universal  eateeni  tf  His  new  com- 
rades ;  and  the  immediate  influence  of  royalty,  in  a  short 
time,  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer,  a 
favour  exclusively  reserved  for  the  most  illqstrious  scioos  of 
nobility. 

The  Mousquitaires  du  Roi  had  for  a  long  time  been  a 
cosdy  establishment ;  and  akhoagh  such  a  nobl^  guard  was 
highly  flattering  to  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  yet  the  ex- 
pense attending  it  was  severely  fUt,  and  frequently  regretted. 
The  suppression  of  it  had  been  repeatedly  agitated ;  but  no 
minister  had  yet  been  found  sufficiently  hardy  to  veivture  on  a 


reform,  which  menaced  him  with  the  resentment  c^  the  most 
nol^l&Sies  of  France.  This  instance  c^  political  forti- 
tude i^^eserved  for  the  Count  de  St.  (Sermain,  who  en- 
forced to  Louis  XVL  the  considerable  savings  that  might  be 
applied  to  the  elSfective  marching  battalions,  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  corps  which  was  the  ofipring  of  pageantry.  An 
edict  was  accordingly  published,  in  the  year  1775,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Mousquitaires. 

Those  brave  men,  whose  courage  had  always  been  cele- 
brated, received  the  news  of  their  dismission  with  the  deep- 
est marks  of  sorrow  and  despair.  Attached  to  each  other 
by  similarity  of  habits,  and  cemented  in  friendship  by  com- 
mon dangers  and  services,  they  regarded  the  order  which 
decreed  their  separation,  with  feelings  of  real  and  undis- 
guised grief.  M.  de  la  Chaise,  a  veteran  officer  of  tried 
resolution,  and  one  of  their  commanders,  fainted  on  re- 
ceiving the  fatal  mandate;  and  the  whole  corps  vented  their 
sorrow  in  the  loudest  and  most  poignant  exclamations.  But 
the  Emg  and  his  ministers  were  mexorable— 4ind,  it  is  said, 
that  the  capitel  was  not  sorry  to  be  delivered  from  a  corps. 
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wiiose  impetuous  and  aristocratic  spirit  too  fi'eqaemljr  in- 
suited  the  more  humble  class  of  citizens.  In  the  year  1774, 
he  manied  Anastasie,  a  daii^iter  of  the  iUustrioiis  house 
^  of  Noailies,  celebrated  for  her  virtues,  courage,  and  conju- 
gal afifectioQ.  The  history  of  female  virtue  and  female  he** 
Toism,  presents  ndthing  more  rare  in  excellence 'than  tk^ 
life  and  character  of  Madame  Lafayette.  It  will  be  found 
in  &e  sequel,  that  she  was  wiffthy  of  the  hero  to  whom  she 
was  united.  Such  characters,  said  Charles  Fox,  leaking 
of  diis  admirable  pair,  should  flourish  in  the  i^als  of  the 
world,  and  lire  to  pos^rity,  when  kings,  and  the  crowns 
they  wear,  must  have  mouldered  in  the  dust.  His  union 
with  the  young  Countess  de  Noailles  increased  the  annual 
rerenue  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  At  this  time  a  general  peace  in  Europe  in- 
flicted a  painful  restraint  on  his  enthusiasm  for  mililaiy  fame, 
and  condemned  him  to  a  state  of  bactivity,  which  litde  ac- 
corded with  his  ardent  and  enterprising  dbposition.  The 
enjoyments  of  affluence,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  court,  were 
unable  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  bis  sires  which  animated  his 
bosom.  The  same  spirit  which  guided  his  gallant  father  to 
a  soldier's  death,*  on  the  disastrous  plams  of  Minden,  glowed 
with  equal  puri^  and  vigour  in  the  breast  of  his  noble  de* 
scendant.  He  appeared  at  the  French  court  to  which  his 
rank  had  called  him,  while  yet  a  boy.  Too  young  to  be 
insensible  to  its  pleasures,  but  too  noble  to  be  tainted  by  its 
corruptions,  he  obsdnatety  refused  a  place,  Toluntarily  of- 
fered to  him,  as  the  stepping-stone  to  such  honours  as  cour- 
tiers eageriy  soIicit.f  He  had  already,  at  the  age  of  sixteen; 
felt  and  acknowledged  another  vocation.^-The  star  of 
political  liberty  was,  at  that  period,' observed  rising  brighdy 

*  The  iather  of  General  Lafayette  was  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Minden 
It  IS  a  euriens  fiict,  that  his  death  was  occasioQed  by  a  shot  from  abattexy 
commanded  by  the  Bfunae  General  Phillips,  to  whom  his  son  was  opposed 
in  Virginia,  in  the  year  1781. 

t  Lady  Morgan's  France,  p.  316. 
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m  tlie  W68t»  and  Laft]r^ette  was  anaoi^  the  fim  who  wm^ 
fbrthfromadisttnt  knd  to  wonlqp  h.  At  this  period  of 
Ui  ISe,  die  Marqida  de  La&fette  was  a  noble  looking  maiit 
aotwithatandJHg  his^  deep  red  hair.  His  fixehead,  though 
receding,  was  fine,  fats  9fe  delu*  haseli  and  his  momb  and 
dun  cktcstety  Ibnned )  exUbitbg  beautj  rather  thao 
strengths  The  expresnon  6f  his  coontenance  was  stronglj 
Buficntrv^  of  a^  geaeroiis  And  gallant  sprit»  minted  with 
sometUsg  of  the  pride  of  conscicNis  taanMnsSs.  His  nuen 
was  nobley^fais  manneh^  frank  and  aniiable9-'*-4us  movements 
fight  and  graceluL  Formed  both  by  nature  and  educatioiiy 
to  be'  the  omanwntjof  a  courts  and  already  distanguiabed  by 
his  polisiied  manners  and  attractive  qualities,  in  the  cirde 
of  his  noble  acquaintanee,  his  free  principles  w^e  neither 
withered  by  the  sunshine  of  royalty,  nor  weakened  by  &8Lt^ 
teiy  and  temptation. 

Among  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  ail  more  or  less  fa- 
vourable to  the  American  cause,  and  detesting  the  tyranny 
of  England,  none  signalized  themselves  more  than  the 
French..  The  desire  of  v^ngeai^e,  the  hcqpe  of  retrieving 
its  losses,  the  remiembtance  of  aneient  splendour,  the  an* 
guish  of  recent  wounds,  aU  stimulated  the  French  gtiveixH 
ment  to  side  with*  the  colonists  in  their  struggles  against 
oppitessibn.  The  interest  which  France  tosik  in  the  ccmtest, 
pMnly  indicated  at  its  commencement,  that  the  projects 
dien  in  agitatioti  in  her  councils  would  not  long  be  coa- 
eealed. 

Exclusive  of  the  national  and  hereditary  inveteracy  of  the 
peo|de  towards  the  Eogji^,  thiey  believed  them  to  be  acting 
an  unjustifiable  part  towards  the  Americans.  Hence  they 
considered  themselves  doubly  authorized  to  assist  the  latter  ; 
and  were  prompted  by  motives  of  justice  as  well  as  of 
polioy.  In  fact,  the  government  onfy^  awaited  the  maturity 
of  events,  and  a  propitious  occasion,  openly  to  espouse  our 
cause. — ^The  nation  was  acquainted  with  the  dispositioti  of 
the  mmistry ;  and,  as  no  people  are  more  susceptible  of  im* 


piteiirifttfi  frtMtt  those  in  poww  Atn  the  Franoh^  teiMUft^Cr 
Amerieaibttiii  among  tbea  tfie  BMifl  witiife  ind  in^BniiiMi 
advocttiesv 

lite  operalioii  of  111M17  other  cmteo  coaom^roi  te.fli# 
•mecflbet  AitlMni(^  Hie  people  of  Ftwice  bad  btn  ao- 
dntomed  to  Ihre  under  n  wry  abi<dtite  qrslem  offovern* 
inen^  ttey  have  oaifoRnly  testified  a  partkaiar  esteoBi  for 
evdi  meoi  nd  for  rack  nations  as  havevniiantljr  defsinded 
dmr  Iflbertf  sgainst  tiie  asuipatioDa  of  tjnmky.  Yfhea 
tihey  an  not  lei  astsa j»  and|  as  it  weee,  transported  hy:  dieir 
eaBorbkant  iinaginatioo,  their  chaiaeter  b  nataifty  henero- 
lontand  gentio:  fhoy  am  aiwagfa  disposed  t^sacoeor  the 
approBsed,  especially  iriien  tbej  sqipert  their  ill  ftirtttno. 
wifli  constancy^  and  endeamnr  to  sonnount  it  with  courage. 
Tfaeie  iaa  nstieoal  tsndenejr  in  &voor  of  great  andij^orioua 
enterprisea:  anebwas  the  cause  of  America;  andsnchwero. 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  Ftendk  tonnrd  them. 

At  this  period,  mdreofer,  ^ose  writ^  who  in  all  coim-. 
tries,  but  particolariy  in  Fk«nce,  had  treated  on  political 
anbjects,  had  maniJBsted  diemsdves  ttie  adrocates  of  a  libe* 
ral  mode  of  goverunent,  and  thus  the  opinions  prevalent  al 
timt  time  were  extremely  propitio  u  to  ctTil.lU)orty«  Notbii^- 
can  more  efidently  proire  the  sptiit  of  that  opoebi  than  the 
eager  request  for  those  writings,  and  the  still  more  rapid 
^Bssemination  of  the  princifdes  they  contained  When  the 
news  of  the  con^piotioiis  which  agitated  America  ariired^ 
in  afi  social  circles,  as  well  as  in  numeoMis  puUi<^oaa. 
which  dmly  i^peuped  in  France,  the  Americans,  were  the 
objects  of  boimdless  eulogbims ;  their  cause  waa  defended 
by  the  most  forcible  arguments,  and  justifiedby  a  multitude 
of  iBnstrioas.  examples.  If  indeed,  at  the  period  when 
Fiance,  afinr  die  cession  made  by  the  republic  of  Geu^va, 
had  undertaken  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  many  were  found' 
among  the  French  who  professed  themselves  tbe  apologia, 
of  those  islanders,  and  yentured  openly  to  condemn  iboi 
determination  of  their  own  government  to  subdue  them, — 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  partisans  of  America  were 
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Bttdi  Bore  maiiMwis,  and  dditnomtfattd  aaenttiirfaMB  itfll 
mere  ardent  It  woidd  be  difficult  t^  describe  jihe  ^sxceiMve 
joy,— the  vast  hopes  that  were  excited  by  the  coDToeaiioii- 
of  the  first  Amaican  Congress.  The  oanes  of  the  deputies 
were  extolled  to  the  skies :  let  tham  haslen  (it  was  eveij 
where  sa!d,)  to  shake  off  the-  yoke  of  English  despotism^ 
to  sever  tike  bonds  of  servitude ;  let  then  establish  cirti 
liberty  in  their  coontry ;  and  let  them  senre  as  a  perpetioal 
example,  that  ]Hrinces  cannot  without  peril  riolate  the 
fundamental  law  of  tbetr  states*  or  attack  with  impniaty  die 
pririleges  and  immimities  of  thrir  sab^cts.t  While  Looia 
XVI.,  who  had  not  long  before  mounted  the  thfoiie»^*waa 
not  indifferent  to  the  internal  regulation  of  his  own  king* 
dom,  he  constantly  disected  bis  attention  toward  Aosierica ; 
and  watched  with  anxiety,  the  commenceai^it  andcondnct 
of  a  contest  which  hourly  b^^ame.  more  inporlant,  and 
in  the  event  of  which,  the  humanity  suid  interest  p(  Eufo^ 
pean  powers  were  deeply  concerned.  Each  day  seemed  to 
establish  more  firmly  tiie  jurisdktion  of  the.  states  ;  their 
privateers  overspr^d  the  seas ;  and  Louis,  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  the  court  of  London  a  strict  neutrality,  aff€»rded  to 
our  vessels  a  secure  refuge  in  his  harbours,  where  the  prize 
goods  were  bartered  for  the  arms  and  ammunition  so  neces- 
sary fcr  the  support  of  our  cause.  The  exultation  of  the 
French  people  had  been  openly  and  constantly  proportioned 
to  the  success  of  the  Americans.  The  prii|ces  of  the  blood 
and  the  chief  nobility  were  eager  to  embark- in  the  cause 
of  freedom ;  and  the  prudence  of  the  king  aaid  his  4nost 
confidential  ministers,  alone  restrained  their  atdour.  The 
fatal  events  of  the  last  war  were  still  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  he  could  not  readily  consent  to  expose 
his  iufent  marine  m  a  contest  with  a  people  who  had  so 
frequently  asserted  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  so  lately 
broken  the  united  strength  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon.  Yet 
he  was  sensible  that  the  opportunity  of  humbling  Great 

*  Botta's  War  of  Independence,  voL  i,  p.  204^ 
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BritiM  mi^  iMt  to  be  entirelj  neglected,  and  fliftt  fame 
adf^Htages  should  be  taken  of  the  etisting  commotions  in 
America.  Althongh  all  audience  in  a  public  capacity, 
mns  denied  to  Siks  Deane  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
^who  bad  SQCceariTeijr  arrrred  at  Paria  as  agents  of  tbe  United 
St^^es,  still  fliey  were  privately  encouraged  to  hope  that 
France  only  waited  the  proper  opportunity  to  vindicate  in 
arms,  the  freedom  and  independence  of  America. 

In  Ae  meaA-time  the  miHtary  preparations  in  France 
were  difigentfy  continued,  the  American  cruisers  were  hos- 
pitably received  into  her  ports ;  artillery,  and  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores  were  freely  sold,  or  liberally  granted  to  re* 
fieve  tte  wants  of  the  Colonists ;  and  French  officers  and 
engineers,  with  die  connivance  of  the  government,  entered 
into  their  service.^  The  king  was  not  ignorant  Aat  the 
remonstrances  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  importunities  of 
the  agenb  of  flie  United  States  would  soon  compel  him  to 
adopt  BCMae  decisive  line  of  conduct.  He  had  been  closely 
questioned  by  (he  English  ambassador,  Lord  Stormont, 
respecting  the  warlike  preparations  which  were  diligently 
continued  throughout  tbe  kingdom,  and  replied,  that  at  a 
time  when  the  i^s  were  covered  with  English  fleets  and 
American  cruisers,  and  when  such  armies  were  sent  to  the 
new  worid  as  had  never  befbre  appeared  there,  it  bl^ame 
prudent  for  him  alsor  to  arm  for  the  security  of  the  colonies 
and  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  Fraface.  On  the 
oth^  hand,  hie  was  assailed  by  the  entreaties,  remonstrances, 
and  address  of  Dr.  FrankKn,  whose  exertions  for  obtaining 
the  powerful  aid  of  the  French  government,  were  only  equal- 
led by  his  abilities  in  the  prosecution  of  his  duty. 

"  In  judging  of  the  past,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  events 
that  hav«  ensued,"  says  Madame  De  Stael,  "most  people 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  Louis  XVI.  did  wrong  in  interfering 
between  England  and  America.  Although  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  desired  by  all  liberal  minds, 

*  GifforcTi  Hisf.  France,  4tQ,  tqL  m>  p-  469. 
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tihc  prioGiples  of  Uie  French  mcNiaiNdijr  dji4  not  FKViit  tfup 
encouY^gement  of  what,  accordiog  (o  tbefsa  pwcipl^^  mw^ 
be  pronounced  a  revolt  Besides,  France  ^1  Ibat  tkm,  kad 
no  cam(  of  pomplaiat  against  England  ^  wd  to  «iiter  w  « 
war  w^oUj  on  the  ground  of  the  baibitii|kl  xisMkbif  Mmwm 
the  two  countnies,  was  bad  policy  in  itselCai^  iiHtfe  ^M>i- 
men^  ^o  France  than  to  Ei^land :  for  Fra<ice,  ffmmfkn 
greater  natural  resources*  but  being  inferior  jin  af^va^  power* 
was  certain  of  acquiring  additional  ftrecigjth  in  p€me,:tnd 
as  certain  of  being  weakened  by  ^  m^tipv^e  9#r.  M* 
Keeker  laid  before  the  king  thestwigcp^  PEnotiveiS:  %  th# 
continiiance  of  peace,  ^  he  who  has  been 'Chaig^d  with  i^er 
publican  sentiments,  declared  him^lf  ho^til^  t^.^  Wm;  Ibe 
object  of  which,  was  the  independence  4^  ^  l^f^ople*  H^ 
certainly  wished  every  success  to  4ie  noble  c^uf^^ef  th^ 
colonists ;  but  he  felt  on  the  one  hand,  tb^t  war  0Hgl>t  oever 
to  be  declared  without  positive  necessity,  apl  m  &e  other* 
that  no  pQ«|ible  mquowneoi^  of  political  ffMPHttp  oMd  §mB'* 
terbal^uDce  to  Fraocei  the  loss  she  wonld  sustain  oCi^the  ad- 
vantages she  mi^t  derive  Irom  her  capital  wasted  in  the 
contest."* 

Happily  for  America,  and  happi^J  A»r  ^  cofnmaD  ^^auie 
of  free  and  enlightened  principles,  jthe  m^nty  of  the 
Frenab  people  were  n<^  disposed  to  consider  as  a  ^ifUMite  of 
capital  those  means  which  were  employed  in  the  deftnee 
of  rational  liberty,  the  humbling  of  a  haughty  nation^  and 
the  chastisement  of  a  bereditaiy  foe.  ThMS  axgiiunients  of 
M.  Necker  proved  unavailing :  and  ^  king  decided  for 
war.  The  motives  for  this  inea^ure  were  wdoid^ted^ 
strong,  and  the  government  was  exposed  to  gi^jt  di^cnlties 
in  leither  alternative.  The  time  waa  approaching  when  the 
word«  of  Hume,  in  relation  to  Charks  L,  nai^  have  been 
^plied  to  Louis  XVI.  He  found  haasself  m  a  si^tjon 
where  faults  were  irreparable ;  a  condition  too  rigorous  to 
be  imposed  pn  we$k  human  nature.  Whether  it  b^  admittod 


Mt,  tod  it  dm  h$fi\yh!d  deined  UmI  4ie  iQCtiept  <tf  Hb 
Amerioin  remhitioQ  4eoiM  l»  <he  dsMdCdi  wnrnliiiM 
wbich  ovefliinicd  the  tbroM  of  Fimnce.  mmI  fiJM  Hie  kai 
with  wailing  a»d  buneotetiiMifl ;  it  is  certwi  tinil  At  Fimcii 
tiatiwi  deriff ed  no  adventige,  iMd  siifiiBfed  seiimw  injwf 
from  Hietr  {wrtkipadtite  in  Ihe  MOteit  It  ns  aol,  kowh- 
ever,  enlil  die  ctpture  of  Bm^iyae  in  Oelolief;  I777«  that 
tile  Ffeacfa  government  fomeUjr  duiew  MidetbefttBwliicli 
hnd  but  eli^itly  coveiied  their  optmoni  mid  procnediBgi  m 
fkycm  of  America.  The  snfioew  of  die  coikwiBti  ffn  tfant 
occaaos,  was reeeivedat Pam  willi  voboinded ecnilalion. 
M.  Sartineft  who  pmided  over  Aie  OMffine  defutmeal; 
was  iii^tient  to  measure  the  naval  nfwia^ih  of  FmnDe  wlii 
that  of  Gneat  Britain;  and  amverml  enthnjiam  rogned 
ttNMDq;|Mmt  all  duBct  ef  society^  Tke  <|neen,  who  had 
long  filiremned  die  applications  of  the  agents  of  the  United 
States,  now  espoused  the  canse  inth  less  reserve,  aftd  Willi 
incmased  aidoor.  The  pMegumtic  temper,  and  pacific  dio- 
poMtien  of  the  king  were  ovetbonie  by  the  reiterated  seal, 
impercq^Ie  hot  weighty,  of  the  nmneraos  body  of  philo- 
fiophers  which  pervaded  every  rank  of  Kfe,  by  the  sugges* 
tiens  of  his  ministerB,  and  by  the  influence  of  hts  royal  coo* 
sort :  and  it  was  at  ien^  determined  openly  lo  adtnow*- 
ledge  die  independence  ^f  the  United  States  of  Ameitau 

The  sttaation  of  Europe,  at  this  juncture,  was  pardcu- 
lariy  fiivourable  to  the  determination  of  the  king  of  France. 
Differences  between  the  court  of  PetenAurg  and  the  OlUv 
man  Porte  respecting  the  Crimea,  threatened  a  revival  of 
the  hostilities*  which  had  been  ao  lately  adjusted ;  and  tims 
even  if  the  empress  were  williBg,  precluded  her  from  afford- 
ing assistance  to  Gh'eat  Britahi.  The  flames  of  war  l»d 
b^n  rddndled  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Branden- 
burg ;  Spain,  by  tike  family  compact,  was  bound  to  accede 
to  the  designs,  and  to  strengthen  die  arms  of  PiaOM  (  Por- 

*  Gi)SbRl*s  HUt  FraDcs,  vol.  iil  p.  474- 
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tiigal,  bj  her  bte  treaty  wkh  Spflio,  had  formed  MintitMle 
wiion  with  the  house  of  Boarbon :  white  Hdlsndp  yttfsuitig 
those  pacific  maxims  which  die  policy  of  commerce  die. 
tate8»  avoided  every  overture  which  appeared  lihdy  to  ii»- 
wiAre  her  in  tiie  war,  wfaidk  now  extended  to  the  prmcipai 
powers  of  Europe,  and  transferred  lb  her  peaceful  ports  ail 
the  advantages  of  trade  and  neutrality.  Louis  XVI.,  thus 
satisfied  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprdiend  firom  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  devoted  his  whole  atlentioii  to  the  ap* 
proacliing  contest  with  the  ancient  rival  of  his  langdom. 

His  councils  bad  been  long  suspended  on  the  nuoMier  of 
procedure  proper  to  be  adopted  with  regaid  to  Amenca. 
The  constant  declarations  of  tiie  British  ministry  appeared 
to  be  corroborated  by  the  numbers  of  the  Golonists  that 
jcHued  the  royal  army ;  a  much  more  numerous  body  was 
known  to  have  adopted  ^.  pasnve  but  swipidous  neutrality ; 
and  the  pn^ressive  stepsr  by  which  th^  had  arrived  to  a 
comfdete  declaration  of  independence,  accompanied  in 
every  stage  by  liberal  offers  of  accommodation  from  the 
Colonists,  and  the  most  confident  cejoction  of  every  mea- 
sure short  of  absolute  submission,  tended  to  enforce  an 
opinion  in  the  calnoet  of  V^«ailies,  that  the  ^reat  body  of 
ihe  Americans  were  not  earnestly  disposed  to  an  irrevocable 
'  separation  firom  Great  Britain.  But  the  contest  daily  us* 
Sliced  a  more  serious  and  efiecti  ve  form,  and  the  private  ae-. 
tivity  unit^  with  the  address  and  sagacity  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
removed  every  imppession  which  retarded  the  decisive  and 
effectual  measures,  of  France.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas 
Deane,  who  had  hitherto  acted  only  as  private  agents,  were 
now  publicly  acknowledged  as  ambassadors  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Court  of  France ;  and,  in  the  mo|^  of  Fe« 
iNTuary,  1778,  a  "treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  signed 
between  the  two  powers.  This  treaty  and  the  formal  ac- 
knowled^ent  (b>y  France,)  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  communicated  to  the  minis- 
ters of  Great  Britain,  m  the  month  of  March,  by  the  Duke 
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•de  'Koft^Si  anAsMador  to  the  Coart  of  LondMi ;  Bod  flio 
recall  of  liord  Stormont  from  VersaiUeB  was  ttie  fignal  Ibr 
the  commencement  of  hostiHties. 

Bat  the  spirit  which  prevailed  througbont  all  ranks  and 
denominations  in  France  in  faroar  of  the  Americans,  coiiM 
not  be  confined,  or  regoiated  by  the  slow  and  cantioas  rales 
of  policy.  It  barst  forth  long  previoos  to  the  formal  ac* 
knowle^ment  of  our  rights  by  that  goTernment,  and  waa 
cbieiy  manifested  by  rejoicings  at  the  success,  and  sorrow 
for  the  kihire  of  oor  arms.  It  was  among  the  military 
classes  that  this  ardour  was  eminently  conspicuous.  The 
Irish  brigade,  so  famous  for  the  services  it  had  rendered  to 
Franee,  especially  in  its  wars  with  Great  Britain,  furnished 
a  number  of  brave  officers  to  America.  Nor  were  the  other 
French  regiments  deficient  in  this  spirit  of  general  adven- 
ture in  the  cause  of  the  colonies  against  the  parent  state. 
Numbers  of  the  young  nobility  of  France  w^re  eager  to  sig- 
nalize themselTcs  in  the  noble  cause  of  liberty  against  op- 
pression. Among  others,  Roche  du  Fermoy  was  in  the 
army  that  acted  against  Burgoyne;  Baron  St  Ovary  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  service  ;  De  Coudsiy,  an  officer  of  rank  in 
the  French  army,  was  drowned  in  flie  Schuylkill  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  his  eagerness  to  cross  it 
in  order  to  join  the  army  of  Washington,  which  waa  reported 
"Id  be  on  the  point  of  engaging,  die  Chevalier  Duplesis 
Maudit  displayed  the  greatest  bravery  at  Germantown 
ahd  Red  Bank,  and  was  assassinated  alP Port-au-Prince :  the 
heroic  gallantry  of  Lieutenant  Fleury  at  Stony  Point,  can 
never  be  ibi^otten  ;  De  Buysson  was  not  less  brave ;  Baron 
de  Kalb  possessed  a  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
which  li^him  to  danger  ^nd  a*  glorious  death.  Other  parts 
of  Europe  also  supplied  our  armies  with  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officers,  through  whose  assistance  they  daily  im- 
proved in  discipline  and  military  skill.  Germany  in  par- 
ticular, a  country  that  fro.m  the  perpetual  quarrels  amongst 
its  own  sovereigns,  and  the  many  wars  of  which  it  had  in 
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Mtter^imeebeeQ  the  unhBippy  scene,  abooodbd  in  mifittfj 
lOieo,  imre  than  mny  other  part  of  Europe,  eotttrilnited  her 
share  of  heroes  for  the  defence  of  America. 

It  18  a  tribute  of  justice  due  to  oar  French  allies,  to  ob- 
serve, diat  during  the  course  of  the  revolutioo,  thejr  gene- 
rally endeavoured  to  harmonize  with -our  citiBens,  reltn- 
4)ttiaUi^  on  most  occasions,  their  own  modes  and  prejudices. 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  manners  and  custnms  of  Ame- 
rica.    The  extent  to  which  their  desire  to  please  and  con- 
ciliate was  carried,  is  exemplified  in  the  foUowixig  anecdote : 
Oeneral  M*In(osh  was  presiding  at  a  court-martial,  and  de- 
sirous of  adnttnistering  an  oath  to  a  French  officer,  inquired 
of  whcKt  religion  he  was  ?  he  answered  quickly,  *'  The  Ame- 
rican, Sir ; -'  thinking,  undoubtedly,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  con- 
form,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  religious  opinion  of  the 
people  in  whose  cause  he  had  drawn  h»s  sword.    And  this 
appears  the  more  probable,  because  time  being  allowed 
for  r^ection,  and  the  question  varied  by  substituting  "  what 
£dth"  instead  of  what  religion,  he  exclaimed,  *'  c'est  btea 
tine  autre  af&ire :  Roman   Catholique  Apostolique,  moa 
G^eral/'*     It  is  almost  needless  to  touch  upoa  their  bra- 
very ;  they  were  Frenchmen,  and  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  opinions  iad>ibed  in  favour  of  liberty  and  republican- 
ism.    Their  intrepidity  was  exemplary,  and  gave  them  daily 
new  claims  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  people 
whose  rights  and  properties  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
defend :  some,  howler,  acted  from  more  ignoble  motives. 
But  among  these,  none  were  so  conspicuous  for  the  splen- 
dour of  rank,  tfie  fascination  of  his  personal  qualities,  and 
the  purity  of  his  political  principles,  as  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette.    Born  under  a  despotic  regime,  he  saw  #ithing  in 
his  own  country  to  employ  a  young  and  entiiusiastic  mind. 
North  America—- sorely  oppressed,  demanding  justice   in 
vain,  her  complaints  rejected,  her  petitions  unheeded,  her 
murmurs  disregarded — attracted  hi^  attention.    ^^  was  be^ 

^  Gorden's  Ansodotet,  p.  200. 


jpwijn  |o  led  ttie  9a€re4  ^lopulse  pf  4ibfr^;  dht  via 
ptretchi^g  japd  unfaldiag  ber  half4e4s^  lUttgSi  AniMig 
her  pow^xs,  dre^4i%  h^  a^venarj,  and  waveiiag  <i»iirecw 
subiais^ioa  a^d  despair.  She  was  ia  tiie  infim^j  of  her 
strength,  whea  Lafajette,  animated  with  the  fforiom  cause, 
left  all  the  lumq^  aisd  indulgences  of  home,  to  cvass  the 
Atlantic,  and  ofier  himself  to  the  Americans  a#  a  ckas^uon 
and  a  fjdend*  Animated  by  the  enthusiasas  which  fgenerom 
minds  are  accustomed  to  feel  for  great  enterpriaas,  he  es- 
poused their  cause  with  a  partii^litj  common  to  aiaMMt  all 
the  men  ^  that  timie,  and  pjacficularly  to  tfie  Fwch.  He 
considered  it  9pt  only  ju/it,  but  exalted  and  sacit^ :  the  af- 
fectia^  he  bore  it  wm  th§  more  ard««it,  as  j»diqM»d«iitly  of 
the  candour  of  bis  character,  he  was  of  that  age  in  which 
l^ood  appears  not  pplygoqd,  \^  fiur»  gnd  ovui  not  ealy  loves, 
but  is  ef^moi^r^d.* 

Wh^  the  dfssjtinies  of  America  were  tolteruig  on  th^ 
brink  of  destruction ;  when  a  triooqphaot  enemy  was  over^ 
whelming  the  Jerseys  with  deeds  of  desolation ;  wiien  cren 
the  firmness  of  Washington  was  shaken,  the  yoong  and  gtl- 
lant  Lafayette  lesojived  to  cast  his  bnsad  «peti  ttie  waters, 
and  mingle  iu  a  conflict  which  appealed  ahfiiist  desperate 
in  the  eyes  of  united  Eurc^.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
this  eouatryi  when  it  had  not  a  single  acdng  advpcate  beyond 
&e  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  At  that  period,  the  reprcaen- 
tations  in  Fr^uice  rdatiive  to  the  stete  of  American  affairs, 
were  most  deplorable,  and  sufficient  to  impress  ttie  most  de* 
termined  i^eal.  The  anny  of  Washington  was  represented 
^s  a  mer^  rabble,  flying  b^Mre  thirty  thousand  British  negu* 
lars :  nor  was  this  far  firom  the  reality.  The  route  and  car* 
nage  ^t  ^|^oklyn,  and  tibe  consequent  evacuation  of  Long- 
bland,  haa  given,  indeed,  a  gloomy  aspect  to  die  aflatrs  of 
America.  Th^  continental  troops  had  heretdb^  manifested 
a  grent  dq^ree  of  intrepidity,  frosn  a  confidence  arisiitg  from 
the  pe^iUNUon  of  their  superiority  over  the  enemy.    The 
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goodnew  of  tfieir  cause,  their  early  and  habitual  tise  of  fbe* 
arms,  bad  been  carefully  inculcated  and  nourished  by  all 
their  preceding  experience.  But  when,  by  a  course  of  evo- 
lutions, in  which  they  imagined  they  perceived  a  great  su- 
periority of  military  skilly  they  found  themselves  encircled 
with  unexpected  dangers,  from  which  no  exertion  could  ex- 
tricate them,  their  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  leaders 
was  greatly  diminiriied,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in- 
spired them  with  the  apprehension  that  some  stratagem  was 
concealed,  from  which  immediate  flight  could  alone  pre- 
serve them.^  The  subsequent  negotiations,  however  fruit- 
less, with  L^d  Howe,  had  also  an  evil  effect  in  Prance,  by 
demonstrating  the  desire  of  reconciliation  still  existing  in 
the  colonies. 

The  evacuation  and  capture  of  New- York  greatly  dis* 
pirited  the  American  troops,  and  almost  drove  them  to  des- 
pair. The  militia  were  impatient  to  return  home,  and 
almost  totally  disobedient  to  oiders,  deserting  by  half  and 
even  whole  regiments.  The  battk  of  White-plains — ^the 
surrender  of  Fort  Washington-— the  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee 
— the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  American  army — ^the  in- 
effectual attempts  to  raise  the  militia — ^the  indisposition  of 
the  inhd>itants  to  further  resistance— the  retreat  of  Gene- 
jral  Washington  through  New-Jersey  at  the  bead  of  less 
than  three  thousand  men,  one  tbousand  of  whom  were  mili- 
tia, badly  armed  and  clad,  and  almost  without  tents,  blankets, 
or  utensils  for  dressing  their  provisions ;  dispirited  by  losses 
and  &tigu&— retreating  almost  nsJ^ed  and  barefooted,  in  the 
cold  of  November  and  December,  before  a  numerous,  well 
appointed,  and  victorious  a^my,  through  a  desponding 
country*— the  inunense  numbers  that  daily  flocl|Mi  to  the 
British  standard,  for  the  pui^ose  of  making  their  peace  and 
obtaining  protection— r-the  universal  idea  that  the  contest 
was  approaching  its  termination,  greatly  supported  by  the 
contrast  between  tbe  splendid  appearance  of  the  pursuing 

*  ]|fftnh*«  Life  of  Wasfaingtoo^  vol.  ii.  ch.  7,  p.  453. 
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anny,  mad  that  made  hj  the  ragged  AmericaDt  who  ivcre  fljr- 
iog  b^re  thenir  destitute  of  almost  every  necessary ;  all 
these  causes  contributed  in  Europe,  almost  to  exiingaish  die 
he^e  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  stru^es  of  America.    Bot 
the  oonfid<9iee  of  LiJiyette  in  the  trtamph  of  liberty,  ^las.  and 
it  ever  Ins  been,  that  of  a  pious  man  in  a  fatore  life.     The 
first  inducemeBt  that*  led  him  to  embark  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence,  has  been  related  by  the  Marquis 
himself.    While  stationed  in  the  citadel  of  Metz,  and  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
then  exiled  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
bis  marriage,  communicated  to  a  select  company,  the  infer* 
mation  which  he  had  received  respecting  the  contest  of  the 
Americans.'   Lafayette  was  so  strongly  interested  by  this 
account,  that  he  left  Metz  for  Paris,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Silas  Deane,  the  first  agent  from  America  to 
France.    At  this  time  Doctor  Franklin  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
after  obtaining  from  him  the  best  information  concerning 
the  state  of  the  country,  he  was  determined  by  his  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  to  embark  his  Kfe  and  fortune  in  the  cause  of 
American  freedom.     Thus  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  events  which  were  echoed  by  all  Europe,  he 
communicated,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  his  inten- 
tion of  repairing  to  America  ;  and  they  encouraged  him  in 
that  resolution.     But  when  they  were  informed  of  the  re- 
verses in  New-Jersey,  they  were  compelled  diemselves  al- 
most to  despair  of  the  success  of  the  revolution,  and  with  an 
honourable  sincerity,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Marquis 
from  carrying  his  design  into  execution.     They  even  de- 
clared to  him  that  their  al&irs  were  so  deranged  by  this  un- 
happy n#rs,  Aat  they  were  not  able  to  charter  a  vessel  for 
his  passage  to  America.*     *'  Now,  then,*'  replied  the  gallant 
nobleman,  "  is  precisely  the  moment  to  serve  your  cause;  the 
more  people  are  discouraged,  the  greater  utility  will  result 
from  my  departure ;  and  if  you  cannot  furnish  me  with  a  ves» 

*  Botta's  Independence,  vol.  iii  p.  dAS> 
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set,  I  wSl  fm^  one  at  1117  own  expense,  i6  cm»^  jomr.der 
patches,  and  my  person  to  the  shores  of  Amerka.''  And  a* 
besaidhedid.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  ease«pQsses»> 
ing  a  princely  fortune,  and  ennoUed  by  the.  inos4  ilkstri^iis 
Uood  of  Prance,  he  had  unalterably  formed  the  hermc  mo» 
lution  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  home,  the  ei^yments  of 
affluence,  and  the  attractions  of  a  court,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  cause  of  that  liberty,  the  love  of  which  has  decided 
every  action  of  his  liife.  Impelled  by  that  ardour  which 
arises  from  a  liberal  education  and  a.  native  generosity  of 
sentimentSi,  he  embariced  in  the  cause  of  America^  not  from 
an  enthusiasm,  by  the  lukewarm  and  calculating,  termed  mad* 
ness  and  youthful  folly,  but  from  a  firm  conviction  that  it  waa 
just  and  honourable.  This  determination  on  the  part  of  so 
illustrious  a  personage,  astonished  the  people  of  Fmnce,  and 
excited  universal  attention  and  conversation.  The  court  of 
France,  either  to  save  appearances  and  avoid  ^vii^  umbrage 
to  Great  Britain,  or  really  displeased  at  the  proposed  enter- 
prise, prohibited  his  departure,  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that 
vessels  were  despatched  with  orders  to  arrest  him  in  the 
waters  of  the  West  Indies.  But  resistance  to  the  king's  will 
on  this  occasion,  was  encouraged  by  the  public  applause,  and 
it  was  bailed  by  universal  approbation.  Even  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  seeds  of  the  French  revolution  were  beginning  to 
germinate.  When  the  royal  authority  has  lost  grqund  in  pub* 
lie  opinion,  the  principle  of  monarchical  government,  which 
places  honour  in  obedience,  is  attacked  at  its  basis.*  Em- 
barrassments served  only  to  strengthen  this  resolution,  and 
increase  his  youthful  ardour  and  patriotism.  According  to 
the  laws  of  France,  he  exposed  himself  by  cls^ndestine  de- 
parture, to  the  loss  of  his  whole  property ;  and,  il^aptured 
by  the  British  on  his.  passage  to  America,  be  was  ItaUe  to  a 
confinement  of  uncertain  daratipB,  without  the  most  remote 
prospect  of  being  exchanged  But  no  personal  considei^ 
tiona  cottU  infiuence  &e  conduct  of  that  generous  frij^iMl  to 

•  De  Staal  CoDsid.  French  Rev.  rol  i  cb.  7,  p.  89. 


Imffiiiiitjr,  mho  ta  a  cditaifi  degree,  poiseMel  ihe  Mme  pei^ 
Mii^ranoe  in  o|Ntiioii,  wliich  dtstingiuslMd  flie  illuttrious- 
Wftglliiigtofi^  Tewng  hmflelf  from  the  amw  of  hia  belav«4 
wife,  w4io  1^9  hi  all  the  bloom  of  yoatb,  and  fik>m  tb^  cirde 
of  cotme^DS  to  whom  he  was  eminently  endearM,  he  em- 
barked at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years  ih  the  Tessel 
wbtcfa  he  had  purchased  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense^ 
and  steering  wide  of  the  West  India  Islands,  safely  arrived 
in  SouA  Carolina  on  the  19th  x>f  April,  1777. 

What  chequered  scenes  has  Lafayette  witnesaed'^-wliat 
^ry  has  be  won*— what  miseries  bss  be  endnred-Hrince  the 
Allowii^  lio^e  of  his  departure  was  published  in  a  Parii 

paper  of  1777 : — » 

''P4rm,  4»rtf4l*^  1777. 

'*  One  of  the  ticbest  of  our  young  noMity,  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  a  lelation  of  the  Duke  de  Noai}les«  between 
mneteen  and  twenty  years  <^  wigd,  has,  at.  his  own  expense, 
hired  a  vessel  and  provided  every  thing  necessaiy  for  a  voy-^ 
age  to  America,  with  two  officers  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
set  out  last  week,  having  tdd  Ins  lady  and  fiunily  that  he  was 
going  to  Italy.  He  is  to  serve  as  a  Major  General  in  <fae 
American  army.-— ^n  the  other  band  the  Count  de  Bulkley 
an  Irish  gentlanaa*  who  is  a  Major  General  in  the  French 
servicci  is  going,  with  the  leave  of  bis  majesty,  to  offer 
himself  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  serve  agamt  tbe 
Americans/' 

Tbe  Marquis  landed  on  North  Island  in  Winyau  Bay, 
about  sixty  tniles  from  Charleston,  and  was  welcomed 
with  tbe  most  cordial  bospitality  by  tbe  ftmily  of  Major 
Benjamin  H«^r,  an  officer  of  great  gallantry  and  bsgh 
promiBe,iWho  fell  covered  with  wounds  before  Charles* 
ton,  during  Provost's  invasion,  while  executing  an  imp<Hrtaot 
duty :  to  increase  the  calamity,  he  fell  by  friendly  faonda— 
the  fife  whieh.  destroyed  him  proceeding  from  the  American 
liiws.  He  remained  a  short  lime  in  this  deligbtful  retread 
but  anxious  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  voyage  he  soon 
removed  to  Charleston,  under  the  guidance  of  his  hospi- 
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table  host.  Admired  by  his  entertaiDen,  who  felt  dei^' 
ly  interested  in  his  success,  and  whose  sentiments  in  hia 
favour  increased  with  his  rising  &me,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  son  of  the  family  (the  gallant  Colonel  Francis  Kinlock 
Huger,)  should  have  cheridied  that  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  his  character,  which  led  to  as  noble  an  act  of  friendship 
and  heroism,  as  adorns  the  page  of  chivalry.*  On  bis  veiy- 
first  landing  in  Carolina,  in  testimony  of  his  respect  and 
high  admiration  of  the  gallant  defence  made  by  General 
Moukrie,  of  the  pass  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  charmed  with 
the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  troops  on  that  occasion,  he 
presented  him  with  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements  for 
one  hundred  men.  And  well  did  they  deserve  this  evidence  of 
their  valour — ^resolved  to  repel  the  foe,  or  nobly  perish,  the 
undaunted  garrison  received  the  tremendous  fire  of  the 
British  shipping  with  composure,  and  returned  it  with  terri- 
ble effect,  until  valour  accomplished  what  prudence  had 
declared  impracticable,  and  the  retreat  of  the  assailants 
adorned  the  brows  of  every  individual  concerned  with  lau- 
rels that  can  never  fade,  such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lafayette  landed  on  our  shores.  Scarcely 
had  he  set  his  foot  upon  our  soil  Before  his  gallant  spirit 
mingled  in  enthusiasm  with  that  of  the  brave  warriors,  whose 
brows  were  still  contracted  by  the  sternness  of  warfare, 
whose  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  shouts  of  battle* 
whose  swords  were  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  op- 
pressors. The  young  hero  met  with  the  most  cordial  recep- 
tion from  Congress,  who  immediately  accepted  his  proffered 
services,  and  omitted  no  demonstration  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  they  held  the  person  of  a  man,  who  had 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  exposed  himself  to  danger 
in  support  of  the  tottering  cause  of  America.  His  high 
rank,  his  influence  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  his  frankness 
of  manners,  and  zeal  in  the  cause,  soon  secured  him  the 
unlimited  respect  of  his  own  couutrymen,  and  the  universal 

*  Gordeu's  Anecd.  p.  95* 


este^n  ef  the  Americans,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  flie 
afiection  with  which  he  was  regarded  bj  them,  and  which 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  love  of  their  tHustrioas  chief.  To 
those  who  knew  him,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  wonder  fliat  he 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  winning  all  their  hearts.  His 
deportment  was  dignified  without  pride  ;  his  manners  gentle 
without  apathy,  frank  without  boldness,  and  courteous  with- 
out servility.  His  zeal,  activity,  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  America,  were  wholly  distinct  from  all  the  politi- 
cal views  of  co-operation  with  the-wishes  of  his  court,  and 
when  added  to  a  sincere  and  uniform  admiration  of  the 
greatest  and  best  character  of  the  age,  completely  endeared 
him  to  the  American  people.  Of  Lafayette  it  has  been  said 
by  those  who  knew  him  well,  that  he  was  never  spoken  of 
widiout  manifest  tokens  of  attachment  and  affection.* 
Touched  by  this  flattering  reception,  he  resolved  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  knowledge  and  ability,  but  he 
felt,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  the  want  of  that  practi- 
cal knowledge,  without  which,  the  theoretical  science  of  the 
soldier  can  seldom  lead  to  glory  or  success. 

With  a  generosity  and  modesty  which  delighted  the  Ame- 
ricans, he  demanded  no  station  in  the  army,  would  consent 
to  receive  no  compensation,  and  requested  permission  to 
serve  at  first  only  as  a  volunteer.  This  generous  conduct 
was  the  more  pleasing,  as  the  claims  of  some  of  the  French 
who  had  entered  the  service,  were  so  exorbitant  that  they 
could  not  be  gratified,  on  the  subject  either  of  pay  or  of 
rank.  Many  of  the  foreign  officers  who  assisted  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  had  little  in  view  but  employment  in  the  pro- 
fession they  had  chosen ;  and,  as  few  natives  then  possessed 
military  skill,  they  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  high 
commands.  For  their  services,  they  deserved  their  wages, 
and  if  they  were  victorious  in  battle,  they  also  deserved 
glory;  but  those  who  acted  from  these  motives,  had  no 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people.    Fighting 

*  Chaitelleux'i  Trav.  toL  i  p.  103,  note. 
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w»s  flM^r  TocittioD,  ftod  for  lK>Doiir  nA  «|nohii»fQlk  ttiqr 
would  have  fouf^t  aguatt  liberty  m  rei^y  as  li>r  it  The 
cue  of  La&yette  was  differeat.-'-be  left  an  ample  fortune  to 
participate  iu  all  the  privationa  of  a  people  atrugg^Ung  for 
liberty. 

The  ambition  by  which  he  waa  actuated  waahonounaUe ; 
and  he  baa,  by  his  lubsequent  conduct,  proved  tbe  sioeeritgr 
of  his  republicaniam.  It  was  Silas  Deane  who  had  encou* 
raged  these  exorbitant  expectations  on  the  part  of  tbe 
French  officers,  by  cnterii^  in  France  into  such  ei^pige* 
ments  with  themi  as  coald  not  be  confirmed  in  Americ^w 
Tbe  Marquis  de  Lafayette  bad  also  stipulated  with  Mr* 
Deane  for  the  rank  of  major-general  witfiout  emolument,  I 
and  tbe  honorary  rank  was  conferred  on  him  sow  after  bis 
arrival  in  America,  but  without  anj  iiyimediate  command. 
On  tbe  31st  of  July,  1777,  tbe  foUowipg  preambljB  and  re- 
solution was  adopted  by  Coppess  : — 

"  Whtrtas^  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  out  of  his  great  z^al 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  en. 
gaged,  has  left  his  family  and  connexions,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  come  over  to  offer  his  service  to  tbe  United  States 
without  pension  or  particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to 
risk  bis  life  in  our  cause* 

"  Reiolved,  That  his  services  be  accepted ;  and  that  incon- 
aideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family,  and  connexions,  he 
have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major-general,  in  tbe  army 
of  the  United  States." 

This  noble  philanthropist  was  immediately  received  into 
the  family  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  he  attached 
himself  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth.  Washington  felt  for 
him,  in  turn,  a  warm  and  sincere  friendship^  and  paved  the 
way  to  bestowing  on  him  a  command  in,  the  army  equal  to 
bis  rank.  It  was  here  that  the  principles  of  liberty,  which 
ly^pear  to.have  been  almost  co^-existent  with  bis  birthi  were 
judiciously  re^^ted  and  fostered.  Und^r  the  oai^  uipA 
tuition  of  the  venerated  man  of  the  age,  whose  adopted  son 
he  was,  they  grew^th  bis  growth,  aiid  strengthened  with 
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hi$  fttn^ig^  U  Wat  not  Wmg  befim  flie  diif«lM(i8  ftrloar 
of  Ihe.  yomg  liero  w«s  ditplayed  upon  the  field  of  bottle. 
At  tile  battle  of  Brandywiiie,  which  ocGuned  on  the  1 1th 
of  Sqplember,  1777,  he  erineed  his  gftlkntiy  and  zeal,  and 
fint  shed  his  blood  in  the  caose  which  he  had  esponsed  with 
iojouich  enilKiMasni.  In  the  year  1777,  the  British  haring 
in  Tain  attempted  to  reach  Philadelphia  across  the  Jersoya 
by  land,  fffoceeded  by  sea  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  o(  Augnst,  landed  near  the  head  of  Elk,  to 
which  place  Sir  Wittiam  Howe  marched  wifli  one  division 
and  the  nest  day  adranced  fab  Tan  to  Gray's  Hill,  leaving 
General  Knyphausen  with  three  brigades  at  the  place  of 
boding.  The  whole  force  of  the  British  army  consisted  of 
-ei^een  thousand  men,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  trained 
to  the  service,  admirably  supplied  witii  all  the  imptements 
of  war,  mid  led  by  a  general  of  experience  and  wiqaestion* 
-aUe  mattaiy  talents.  On  the  twen^*foarth  of  August,  Wash- 
ii^on  passed  through  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  meet  the 
enemy ;  md  after  stopping  some  short  time  en  the  Braady- 
wine  to  refresh,  and  affi)rd  an  opportonity  of  reeonnoitoring 
both  flie  coontty  and  the  enemy,  the  divisions  of  Greene 
and  Stephen  proceeded  nearer  to  tiie  Ifead  of  Eik,  and  en* 
camped  bdiind  White  Clay  Creek.  Although  the  real 
strength  of  the  American  army  cannot  be  «tated  witti  cer- 
tainty, the  estimate  of  fifteen  thousand  made  by  Sir  William 
Howe,  did  not  probably  exceed  the  reality ;  but  it  is  an  un- 
fbrtonate  fact  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  badness  of 
their  clotfaing  and  scarcity  of  tents,  as  well  as  of  food,  that 
the  effective  force,  inclading  militia,  did  not  exceed  eleven 

thousand. 

General  Maxwell  betag  posted  about  ftree  miles  in  front 
of  White  Clay  Grade,  was  fiiilen  in  witii,  attacked,  and 
routnd,  by  a  detacbm^t  tinder  Lord  Comwallis,  and  le- 
-beated  over  White  Clay  Creek.  The  whole  American 
anny^  efxcepithe  UgM  ia£mtry,  w4iicb  resnained  on  the  lines, 
now  retired  behind  Red  Clay  Credc,  occupying  with  its  left 
wing 'Ae^towin^'of  Newport,  situated  near  the  Ghiiatlana, 
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ud  on  flie  great  rotd  to  Philtdelpbia ;  itt  right  extended 
a  considerable  distance  up  the  creek  to  Hockesson  township. 
On  this  ground  General  Washington  thought  it  probable 
that  the  fate  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  campaign  might  be 
decided ;  and  therefore  resorted  to  all  the  means  in  his  power 
ip  encourage  his  troops,  and  stimitkte  them  to  the  greatest 
exertions.  c 

The  enemy,  reinforced  by  the  rear  guard  under  General 
Grant,  advanced  his  main  body  by  Newark,  upon  tfie  right 
of  the  American  encampment,  and  took  post  within  four 
miles  6t  that  place,  extending  his  left  still  further  up  the 
country.  In  the  mean  time,  a  strong  column  made  a  show 
of  attacking  in  front  and  after  manoeuyring  for  some  time. 
halted  at  Milton,  within  two  miles  of  the  centre.  Wash- 
ington saw  the  threatened  danger,  and  retired  widi  his  troops 
beyond  the  Brandy  wine,  and  took  post  behind  that  river,  on 
the  heights  which  extend  from  Chadd's  F<Nrd,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north»east  to  south-east  The  militia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Armstrong,  guarded  a  passage  two 
mile»  below  the  principal  encampment  of  Washington,  and 
the  right  wing  extended  some  miles  above,  to  guard  odier 
fords  deemed  less  practicable.  In  this  position,  the  Ame- 
rican general  awaited  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Al- 
though the  Brandy  wine,  being  fordable  almost  every  where, 
could  not  serve  as  a  sufficient  defence  against  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  enemy,  yet  Washington  had  taken  post  on  its 
banks,  from  a  conviction  that  a  battle  was  now  inevitable, 
and  that  Philadelphia  could  only  be  saved  4>y  a  victory.  Be- 
sides which,  the  ill  ejOfect  which  the  surrender  of  Philadel- 
phia, without  striking  a  blow,  would  have  had  on  the  public 
mind,  demanded  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  made  on  the  altar 
of  public  opinion.  The  protection  of  diat  city  was  deemed 
by  all  America,  and  especially  by  Coi^ress,  of  such  infinite 
magnitude,  as  to  require  the  hazard  of  a  battle  for  its  at- 
tainment Hence  the  general  engagement  sought  by  Howe, 
was  not  avoided  by  Washington. 

Early  in  th^  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  September  flie 


mhols  Bril38k  army  was  in  motioik  It  wai  foniied  in  twa 
colamns,  tbe  right  commanded  bj  General  KnypiiatneB,  and 
tbe  Idl  by  Lord  CornwaUis.  It  was  the  plan  of  General 
Howe,  that  the  former  should  make  repeated  feints  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  Chadd's  Ford,  in  order  to  occjipy  the  atten- 
tion  of  tbe  Americans,  while  the  second  shonld  take  a  long 
circuit  to  the  upper  part  of  tiie  river,  and  cross  at  a  plaot 
where  it  is  divided  into  two  shallow  streams. — ^Knypbausen 
advanced  with  his  column,  and  conuaenced  a  forions  can* 
Aonade  upon  the  passage  of  C%add's  Ford,  making  all  hb 
dispositions  as  if  he  intended  to  ford  it.  The  Asiericans 
defended  themselves  with  gallantry,  and  even  passed  several 
detachments  of  light  troops  to  the  other  side,  in  order  to 
harass  the  enemy's  flank.  In  this  manner  the  attention  of 
the  Americans  was  fully  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chadd's  Ford.  About  eleven  in  the  morning,  Washington 
was  informed  of  the  movements  of  Lord  ComwalUs,  who 
had  taken  a  road  leading  from  Kenneths  Square  directly  up 
the  country,  and  had  fallen  into  the  great  valley  road,  south 
of  the  Brandy  wine,  and  above  its  forks ;  they  were  then 
on  their  march  toward  Tremble's  and  Jefirey's  fords^ 
which  they  passed  without  opposition,  and  then  turning  short 
down  the  river,  took  the  road  to  Dilworth,  in  ord^r  to  fall 
upon  tbe  right  flank  of  the  American  army. 

On  receiving  this  information,  Washins^ot*  formed  the 
most  judicious,  but  bold  plan  to  cross  ^e  riTer  in  person, 
with  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  h^  army,  and  overwhelm 
Knyphausen  by  a  furious  attach ;— j^^^^y  reflecting  that  the 
advantage  he. should  obfc»ifl  over  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
would  amply  counterb^nce  the  loss  that  his  own  might  sus« 
tain  at  the  sam<»  time.  In  the  critical  moment  when  diis 
plan  was  to  he  executed,  the  troops  being  in  motion,  counter 
intelligp/ice  was  received,  inducing  a  belief  that  the  move- 
ment of  tbe  British  had  been  only  A  feint,  and  that  the 
column  under  Lord  Comwaliis,  after  making  demonsira* 
tions  of  crossing  the  Brandywine  above  the  forks,  actually 
marched  down  the  southern  side  of  that  river,  to  re-unite 
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itself  tHih  KnyphaaseD;  Thas  was  prevented,  bj  false  iH' 
telligence,  the  execution  of  a  measure  which,,  if  carried 
into  effect,,  might  hare  given  a  favourable  turn  to  the  events 
of  the  day. 

But  the  ;u^certainty  produced  by  this  coMradictorj  intel- 
ligeiupe  was  speedily  removed,  and  about  two  o'clock  in 
t^l^afternoon,  it  was  positively  ascertained  that  the  column 
of  Comwallis,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Howe  in  per- 
son, was  about  to  fall  in  great  force  upon  the  right  wing. 
This  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Sullivan, 
Stirling,  and  Stephen,  who,  taking  new  ground,  advanced  a 
little  further  up  the  Brandywine,  and  fronted  the  column  of 
the  enemy.  The  division  under  General  Wayne  remained 
at  Chadd's  Ford,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Knyphausen 
in  check,  while  Greene's  division,  accompanied  by  General 
Washington  in  person,  formed  a  reserve,  and  took  a  centra! 
position,  between  the  right  and  left  wings. 

The  column  of  Comwallis  now  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
Americans,  and  Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,, 
drew  up  his  troops  on  the  commanding  ground  above  Bir- 
^^mingham  Meeting  House,  with  his  left  extending  toward 
(he^Brandywine,  and  both  his  flanks  covered  with  very  thick 
woods/^^be  British,  having  reconnoitered  the  disposition 
of  the  Ameiv;ans,  immediately  formed,  and  fell  upon  them 
with  the  utmostsimpetuosity  ;  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  actro^^Keeame  equally  fierce  on  both  sides. 
For  some  length  of  tiraex];ie  Americans  defended  themselves 
with  great  valour,  and  the'^qjrnage  was  terrible ;  but  such 
was  the  emulation  which  invigbj^d  the  efforts  of  the  En- 
glish and  the  Hessians,  that  neither!:^  advantages  of  situa- 
tion, nor  a  heavy  and  well  supported  fire  of  small  arms  and 
artillery,  nor  the  unshaken  courage  of  the  Americans,  were 
able  to  resist  their  impetuosity.  The  American  right,  which 
was  in  some  disorder,  first  gave  way,  and  the  light  infantry, 
chasseurs,  grenadiers,  and  guards,  threw  themselves  with 
such  fury  into  the  midst  of  the  republican  battalions,  that 
the  route  soon  became  general.    I'he  vanquished  fled  into 
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the  woods  in  their  rear,  pursued  by  the  victors,  who  ad« 
vanced  by  the  great  road  toward  DilworthSr-On  the  first 
ccmmonGeinent  of  the  action,  General  Washington  ^pressed 
forward  with  General  Greene  to  the  support  of  the  right 
wing.  But,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  their  march, 
(four  miles  in  forty-two  minutes,)  he  found  it  impossible  to 
get  up,  before  the  route  of  that  part  of  the  army  had  be- 
come complete,  the  confusion  wild  and  universal,  and  the 
enemy  in  full  pursuit.  General  Greene,  however,  by  a  ju« 
dicious  manoeuvre,  checked  the  enemy,  and  secured  the  re- 
treat of  the  fugitives.  Haviog  come  to  a  defile,  covered  on 
both  sides  with  woods,  he  drew  up  his  men  there,  and  again 
faced  the  enemy.  His  corps  was  composed  of  Pennsylva- 
nians  and  Virginians,  who  defended  themselves  with  gallan- 
try, and  their  fire  made  such  an  impression,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  approach  of  night,  induced  Sir  William  Howe,  after 
dispersing  them,  to  give  over  the  pursuit. 

When  the  right  was  found  to  be,  fully  engaged  with  Corn- 
wallis.  General  Knyphausen  made  preparations  for  attempt- 
ing the  passage  of  Chadd's  Ford,  in  reality.  It  was  de- 
fended by  an  intrenchment  and  battery.  The  Americans, 
under  Wayne  and  Maxwell,  made  an  obstinate  resistance  ; 
but  the  works  were  forced,  and  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
the  right  being  received,  no  further  opposition  was  made  in 
that  quarter.  Greene  was  the  last  to  quit  the  field  of  bat- 
Ue,  but,  it  being  already  dark,  he  also  retired,  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  conflict. 

The  whole  army  retreated  that  night  to  Chester,  and  the 
day  following  to  Philadelphia.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
Americans  in  this  action  was  estimated  at  three  hundred 
killed  and  six  hundred  wounded.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred,  principally  the  wounded,  were  made  prisoners. 
The  official  letter  of  Sir  William  Howe  stated  his  loss  at 
one  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred  wounded.  If  the  ac- 
count be  correct,  the  inequality  of  loss  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  inferiority  and  miserable  state  of  their  arms,  as 
flie  Americans  sustained  scarcely  any  injury  during  the  re- 
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treat. — After  this  sanguinary  battle,  and  a  series  of  masterly 
manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the  two  armies,  the  rich  and  popu« 
lous  capital  of  the  confederation  fell  into  ihe  power  of  the 
royalists,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  Philadelphia  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  September,  1777,  at  the  head  of  a  detach* 
ment  of  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers.* 

During  the  battle  of  Brandywine  the  French  officers 
were  extremely  useful  to  the  Americans,  both  in  forming 
the  troops,  and  rallying  them  when  thrown  into  confusion. 
Among  these  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. Brave  almost  to  a  fault,  and  romantically  so  in 
the  execution  of  orders,  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  full 
and  early  proofs  of  his  undaunted  bravery  and  military  cha«> 
racter.  VYhile  he  was  endeavouring,  by  his  words  and  ex- 
ample, to  rally  the  fugitives,  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
leg,  but  continued  nevertheless,  to  fulfil  his  duty,  both  as  a 
soldier  in  fighting,  and  as  a  general  in  cheering  the  troops, 
and  endeavouring  to  re-establish  order.  General  Lafayette, 
with  Lord  Stirling,  and  Sullivan  himself,  (after  the  defeat 
of  his  division)  fought  with  the  body  of  troops  which  re-- 
ceived  the  left  column  of  Cornwallis,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  enemy  were  within  twenty  yards  of  them  that  they  gave 
way,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  woods.  Their  post 
was  the  most  important,  and  they  made  a  long  and  gallant 
resistance.  It^was  here  that  Lafayette  was  wounded  in  the 
left  leg.t  The  baron  St.  Ovary,  Captain  de  Fleury,  and 
Count  Pulaski,  were  also  conspicuous  for  their  cool  cou- 
rage and  services  during  the  engagement 

The  British  general,  now  in  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
being  compelled  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  supporting  his 
army  from  the  adjacent  country,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  Americans,  and  the  severe  resolutions  of  Congress,  sub- 
jecting to  martial  law  and  to  death  all  those  who  should  fur- 
nish the  royal  troops  with  provisions,  applied  himself  with 
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difigence  ta  ihe  task  of  removiog  the  obstnictioDs  of  the 
Delaware,  and  opening  a  free  commanicatioQ  with  the  fleet 
To  succeed  in  this  operation,  it  was  necessary  to  seize  Mud 
Island,  which  was  defended  by  Fort  Mifflin,  and  the  point  of 
Red  Bank,  where  the  Americans  had  erected  Fort  Mercer. 
The  former  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Smith,  and  the  latter 
by  Colonel  Greene.  Colonel  Donop,  on  the  evemng  of  the 
2 1st  of  October,  1777,  passed  the  Delaware  witH  a  strong 
detachment  of  Hessians,  and  arrived  at  a  late  hour,  the  foU 
lowing  day  in  the  rear  of  Red  Badr.  He  attacked  the  fort 
with  great  gallantry,  but  the  Americans  retiring  into  the 
body  of  the  redoubt,  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  Colonel 
Donop  being  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
best  officers  either  killed  or  disabled,  the  Hessians  Were 
severely  repulsed,  and  ritired  with  precipitation,  with  the 
loss  of  .four  or  five  hundred  men.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  day  was  attributed  to  the  Chevalier  Duplesis,  a  French 
officer,  who  directed  the  artillery  with  great  ability  and  va- 
lour.— The  attack  on  Fort  Mifflin  was  more  successful,  not- 
withstanding the  intrepidity  displayed  by  the  garrison :  on 
the  first  attack  they  defended  themselves  with  gallantry  un- 
til night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.  The  next  day  the 
British  renewed  the  attack,  in  the  hope  that,  under  cover  of 
their  fire,  the  ships  Augusta  and  Merlin,  which  had  ground- 
ed, might  be  got  off;  the  former,  however,  took  fire  and 
blew  up ;  and  the  latter  was  hastHy  evacuated  and  laid  in 
a  train  of  destruction.  The  erection  of  works  on  Province 
Island,  by  the  British,  now  decided  the  fate  of  Fort  Mifflin  : 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  a  furious  cannonade  was 
opened  from  the  British  fort  and  shipping,  and  at  length, 
the  American  works  being  battered  down,  and  the  ditch 
filled  up  with  ruins,  their  situation  became  extremely  criti* 
cal.  Perceiving  that  the  English  were  taking  measures  for 
storming  the  body  of  the  fortress  the  following  morning,  and 
being  sensible  that  it  was  no  longer  defensible,  the  stores 
were  sent  off,  and  setting  fire  to  every  thing  that  was  capa- 
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ble  of  receiving  it,  they  evacuated  the  place  in  the  night, 
and  withdrew  to  Red  Bank. . 

It  was  now  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  growing  scar- 
city of  provisions,  as  well  as  of  firewood,  to  dislodge  the  gar^ 
rison  of  Red  Bank,  and  thereby  wholly  remove  the  impe* 
diments  which  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware. 
Cornwallis  was  accordingly  despatched  by  lord  Howe  to  the 
Jersey  shore,  with  instructions  to  attack  Fort  Mercer  in  the 
rear.  At  Billingsport,  where  he  was  preparing  to  execute 
these  orders,  he  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops 
just  arrived  from  New-York.  Washington,  being  very 
desirous  to  preserve,  if  practicable,  a  position  so  well  cal- 
culated to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  upon  receiv. 
ing  intelligence  of  this  movement,  ordered  Major-General 
Greene  to  pass,  also,  with  his  detfthment  into  New-Jersey. 
It  was  hoped  that  he  might  not  only  be  able  to  protect  Fort 
Mercer,  but  obtain  some  advantage  over  Cornwallis.  Gene- 
ral Greene  passed  the  Delaware,  and  landed  at  Burlington, 
accompanied  by  the  enthusiastic  Lafayette,  eager,  although 
his  wound  was  not  yet  healed,  to  gather  fresh  laurels  in  the 
field.  His  division  vias  to  be  reinforced  by  troops  sent/rom 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  march  was  commenced ; 
but  general  Greene  abandoned  the  plan  of  giving  battle  to 
Cornwallis,  when  he  learned  the  superiority  in  numbers 
which  he  had  obtained  by  the  junction  of  the  reinforcement 
from  New-York.  Hence  the  commandant  of  the  garrison, 
losing  all  hope  of  succour,  and  apprized  of  the  approach  of 
Cornwallis,  evacuated  Fort  Mercer  and  Red  Bank. — Gene- 
ral Greene,  with  Lafayette,  however,  still  continued  in 
New- Jersey,  and  was  joined  by  several  corps  sent  by  Gene- 
ral Gates  to  the  assistance  of  the  army  in  Pennsylvania, 
among  which  was  that  of  Morgan's  Riflemen,  become  cele- 
brated by  a  multitude  of  brilliant  exploits.  But  Cornwallis 
had  so  fortified  himself  at  Gloucester  Point,  that  he  was 
perfectly  secure  from  any  enterprise  that  could  be  made  by 
general  Greene.  Washington  now  recalled  General  Greene. 
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feajrfal  that  Comwaliis,  haTing  accomplished  tfie  objects  of 
his  expedition,  might  saddenlj  re-cross  the  Delaware,  and 
thus  enable  Howe,  with  all  his  forces,  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
can army  while  divided.  Greene,  therefore,  repassed  the 
river,  and  joined  the  principal  army  at  Skippach  Creek ; 
and  similar  considerations  determined  General  Howe  to  di- 
rect the  detachment  of  ComwaUts  to  rejoin  him  without  de« 
lay.  But  the  failai«  of  the  main  object  of  <fae  expedition, 
owing  to  the  superior  number  and  rapid  movements  of  die 
British,  did  not  prevent  General  Lafayette  from  evincing 
the  same  determined  spirit  and  irresistible  bravery,  which 
characterised  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
On  the  ^5ih  of  November,  previous  to  the  evacuation  of 
New  Jersey,  the  rifle  corps  ot  Morgan,  assisted  by  some 
detachments  of  militia  iftider  the  command  of  Lafiyette, 
gallantly  attacked  and  routed  a  superior  force  of  Hessians 
and  British  grenadiers.  '^The  Marquis,"  said  General 
Greene,  speaking  of  this  afiair,  '*  seemed  to  search  for  dan- 
ger, and  was  charmed  with  the  behaviour  of  his  men."* 

On  this  expedition,  the  mutual  esteem  conceived  by 
Generals  Greene  and  Lafayette,  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
and  increased  by  a  subsequent  participation  in  toils  and 
dangers,  became  cemented  into  a  union  of  friendship  and 
affection,  which  with  the  one  lasted  to  his  death,  and  with 
the  other,  exists  to  this  day.  After  the  full  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  American  states,  George  Washing- 
ton Greene,  the  eldest  son  of  the  general,  was  taken,  in 
1785,  by  the  Marquis  to  France,  and  pursued  his  e^iucation 
under  the  care  of  his  fathers  old  and  steadfast  friend. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  in  that  country,  his  mother's 
apprehensions  induced  her  to  recall  him ;  and  he  returned 
to  Georgia,  in  1 794  ;  he  was  all  that  the  fondest  parent  could 
desire,  but  unfortunately  was  drowned  in  the  Savannah  ri- 
ver, a  short  time  after  his  return. 

After  the  gallant  conduct  displayed  by  him  in  New-Jer 

*  Botta*8  War  of  Independence  vol  ii.  book  viii — Johnson's  Life  of 
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sej,  the  Marqais,  who  had  hitherto  served  only  ae  a  vohn^* 
teer,  was  invested  by  the  comoiander-iiQ-chief,  wilb  the  com* 
mand  of  a  divisioD  of  the  army ;  an  appointment  which,  oa 
•the  first  of  December^  1777,  was  ratified  by  Congress,,  in  the 
following  wofds  r 

"  Resohedr  That  Geneial  Washington  be  kiibrmed  it  ie 
hi^y  agreeable  to  Congress,  that  the  Maniuis  de  La&yette 
be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  <Uviaion  in  the  eootinen* 
tal  army." 

Notwithstanding  the  impetaous  bravery,  and  almost  rash- 
ness, which  he  had  displayed,  and  althcM%b  possessed  of  all 
the  fire  of  yonth,  he  ecmducted  himself,  when  entrusted 
with  a  separate  command,  with  a  degree  of  caution  and 
pradence  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  calm 
temper  and  circumspection  of  age. 

General  Lafayette  was  soon  called  vsfoxk  by  Congress  to 
act  in  a  more  responsible  station  than  he  had  hitherto  done^ 
as  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  destined  to  under* 
take  a  winter  es^edition  into  Canada.  The  manner  in 
which  the  whole  of  this  transaction  was  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  gfoveroment,  portrayed  the  power  of  that  detesta* 
ble  cabal  which  had  been  formed  for  the  destruction  or  de- 
gradation of  the  illustrious  Washington.  In  the  midst  of 
the  anxieties  which  almost  overwhelmed  bin^.  in  the  com^ 
mencement  of  1778,  he  had  the  additional  chagrih  of  find- 
mg  that  intrigaes  were  in  agitation  agednst  him.  The  im- 
paticait  and  the  ambitious,  attributed  to  his  incapacity, 
the  reverses  oi  the  two  preceding  years,  in  New-Jersey 
and  FennsylvMiia.  The  victories  of  Gates  were  eidai^ed 
**^**V^^  ^^  placed  for  above  the  commande>-in-chief, 
and  the  heroic  valour  <rf  American  troops  when  led  by  a 
ccMnpetent  commander,  was  continually  extolled.  iVivate 
persons  circulated  these  slanders ;  and  discontent  caused 
mem  ta  be  repeated  by  men  in  office,  until  they  found  ad- 

ne  mam  object  of  these  machinations  appears  to  have  beco 
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to  force  WashiDgton  to  retire  in  disgust  from  the  anoj. 
The  leaders  of  this  combination,  however,  little  concerned 
for  the  pubiic  good,  but  immoderately  so  for  their  own,  aimed 
only  to  advance  tnemselves  and  their  friends  at  the  expense 
of  others. — But,  supported  by  that  elevated  spirit,  and  by 
that  firmness  which  no  reverses  of  fortune  could  abate,  the 
serenity  which  Wa^ington  enjoyed,  was  not  even  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted  by  these  secret  plotters  ;  and  he  bore  with 
composure  the  determination  of  Congress,  matured  in  con- 
cert with  the  new  board  of  war,  and  without  any  reference 
to  his  opinioD,  relative  to  the  irruption  into  Canada  which 
Uiey  had  planned.  It  cannot  be  decided  whether  this  un* 
grateful  proceeding  arose  from  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
show  that  they  knew  how  to  act  by  themselves,  or  whether 
it  was  adopted  because  they  bad  really  .withdrawn  from  the 
commander-in-chief  a  portion  of  the  confidence  which  they 
had  placed  in  him  in  times  past."*^  On  the  twenty-second 
of  January,  1778,  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  an  irruption  be 
made  into  Canada,  and  that  the  board  of  war  be  authorized 
to  take  every  necessary  measure  for  the  execution  of  the 
business,  under  such  general  officers  as  Congress  shall  ap- 
point ;"  and  on  the  following  day,  Major-General  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  Major-General  Conway,  and  Brigadier 
Stark,  wire  appointed  to  conduct  it. — Great  advantages 
were  anticipated  from  placing  the  marquis  at  the  head  of 
this  expedition,  because  his  character  as  a  Frenchman  of  il- 
lustrious rank,  rendered  him  more  peculiarly  qualified  for 
the  conquest  of  a  province,  recently  attached  to  the  French 
empire.  But  it  was  also  surmised,  diat  the  authors  of  this 
scheme  had  it  principally  in  view,  by  separating  Lafayette 
from  Washington,  to  deprive  the  conMnander-in-chief  of  the 
defence  of  so  fond  and  faithful  a  friend. 

Washington,  without  being  at  all  consulted,  received  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  war,  dated  the 
twenty-fourth  of  January,  enclosing  one  of  the  same  data 
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to  Lafayette,  requiriDg  bis  immediate  attendance  on  Con- 
gress  to  receive  his  instructions.  No  other  communication 
was  made  to  the  commander-in-chief,  than  to  request  that 
be  would  furnish  Colonel  Hazen's  regiment,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Canadians,  for  the  expedition ;  and,  in  the  same 
letter,  his  opinions  were  asked  respecting  it  Without  no- 
ticing the  manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted,  and 
the  unusual  want  of  confidence  it  betrayed,  orders  were  im- 
mediately given  to  Hazen's  regiment,  to  march  toward  Al- 
bany ;  and  the  marquis  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Con- 
gress. At  his  request,  Major-General  the  Baron  de  Kalb 
was  added  to  the  expedition,  as  well  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fleury. 

The  board  of  war  counselled  him,  that,  considering  the 
length  of  the  route  into  that  country  in  an  inclement  sea- 
son, he  should  be  particularly  attentive  to  have  his  men 
well  clothed,  and  so  supplied  with  provisions,  as  effectually 
to  guard  against  any  misfortune  which  might  happen  for 
want  of  these  necessary  articles;  and  that,  in  case  he 
should  fail  in  obtaining  the  forces  which  he  might  judge  com- 
petent, or  supplies  sufficient  for  them,  that  he  should  care- 
fully attend  to  those  contingencies,  and  regulate  his  conduct 
according  to  the  probability  of  success,  without  exposing  his 
troops  to  any  very  great,  or  very  apparent  hazard.  With 
these  vague  instructions.  General  Lafayette  repaired  in  per- 
son to  Albany,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  troops  that 
were  to  be  there  assembled,  and  from  whence  he  was  to 
cross  the  lakes  on  the  ice,  and  attack  Montreal.— He  now 
published  a  preparatory  memorial  addressed  to  the  French 
Canadians,  and  caUing  upon  them,  by  all  the  ties  of  alle- 
giance, blood,  religion,  and  country,  as  well  as  by  the  natu- 
ral  desire  of  recovering  their  freedom,  to  be  ready  to  join 
and  assist  him ;— and  holding  out  all  the  severities  of  war 
to  those,  if  any  such  there  were,  who,  blindly  perverse  to 
ttieir  own  interests,  and  foiigetful  of  all  those  ties  and  du- 
ties, should  m  any  manner,  oppose  the  arms  or  impede  the 
generoup  designs  of  their  d^liveren. 
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Bat  the  marquis  found,  in  Albany,  no  preparation  made 
for  the  expedition  ;^^neither  men,  nor  arms,  nor  munitions. 
Nothing  that  had  been  promided  was  in  readiness :  and  be 
therefore  abandoned  the  enterprise  as  totally  impractica- 
ble. Congress  soon  after  also  determined  on  its  relinquish- 
ment. Qn  the  second  of  March,  the  committee  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  brought  in  the  following  report : 
"  Whereas,  it  appears  from  authentic  accounts,  that  diffi- 
culties attend  the  prosecution  of  the  irruption  ordered  to  be 
made  into  Canada,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, which  render  the  attempt  not  only  hazardous  in  a 
high  degree,  but  extremely  imprudent, — Resolved^  That  the 
board  of  war  instruct  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  to  sus- 
pend, for  the  present,  the  intended  irruption:  and  at  the 
same  time  inform  him,  that  Congress  entertain  a  high  sense 
of  his  prudence,  activity,  and^eal ;  and  that  they  are  fully 
persuaded,  nothing  has,  or  would  have  been  wanting  on  his 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  him, 
to  give  the  expedition  the  utmost  possible  efiect"  On  the 
thirteenth  of  March,  General  Washington  was  authorized  to 
recall  both  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  the  Baron  de 
Kalb ; — but  Conway,  that  wily  and  restless  intriguer,  was 
never  again  ordered  to  join  the  army. — At  this  time,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  sensibly  felt  the  attraction  of  a  separate  com- 
mand ;  but  his  sound  judgment,  and  singleness  of  heart 
prevented  him  from  yielding  to  his  passion  for  military  re- 
nown, under  circumstances  where  precipitation  would  have 
done  so  much  injury  to  the  cause  which  be  had  so  zealously 
espoused.  He  found  that  if  he  advanced  into  Canada,  the 
army  be  would  be  able  to  command  would  be  in  danger 
of  experiencing  the  fate  which  had  just  fallen  upon  Bur^ 
goyne.  Thus,  by  relinquishing  the  project  at  Albany,  and 
conveying  his  free  sentiments  as  to  its  practicableness  t6 
Congress,  he  not  only  received  their  thanks  for  Ae  wisdom  of 
his  conduct,  but  afforded  an  example  of  firm  and  cpnsum- 
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mate  pnidence,  which  would  have  done  honour  io  an  expe- 
rienced and  veteran  commander. 

It  is  stated  afs  a  remarkable  fact,  that  General  Schuyler, 
HI  November,  1777,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Washing' 
ton,  containing  a  plan  of  attack  on  Canada^  similar  in  it9 
leading  features  ta  that  which  Lafayette  was  ordered  ta 
command  in  January,  1778r  TIk  young  nobleman  showed 
bis  instructions  to  General  Scbuyler^who  discovered  in  them, 
his  own  plan,  of  whtch,*he  supposed,  some  other  wished  to 
claim  the  honour.* 

To  cover  the  country  effectually  on  the  north  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  restrain,  as  much  as  possible,  the  parties  de^ 
tached  in  various  directions  from  Philadelphia  by  the  British 
who  most  generally  effected  their  object,  and  returned  be* 
fore  they  could  be  opposed  by  the  army  lying  at  Valley 
Forge ;  to  form  an  advance  guard  for  the  security  of  the 
main  army ; — ^and  to  be  in  readiness  to  annoy,  if  practical 
ble,  the  rear  of  the  enemy  should  they  evacuate  Phila* 
delphia,  an  event  which  was  speedily  anticipated,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  was  detached,  by  General  Washington, 
with  an  elite  corps  of  rather  more  than  two  thousand  men, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  to  take  post  near  the  lines.    Aa 
this  corps  formed  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  army,  the 
instructions  of  the  general  recommended  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  its  safety,  and  particularly  advised  him  to  avoid  any 
permanent  station,  since  a  long  continuance  in  one  position 
would  enable  the  enemy  to  concert  their  measures  success- 
fully against  him.    With  this  detachment,  the  marquis  cross- 
ed the  Schuylkill  and  took  post  at  Barren  Hill,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  of  May,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
front  of  the  army  at  Valley  Eoige.     As  soon  as  he  arrived, 
he  addressed  the  following  note  to  Captain  M*Lane,  who 
commanded  a  light  corps  of  observation  charged  with  the 
arduous  but  honourable  duty  of  watching  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers : 

•  QliMteU«iix*t  Trar.  yol.  i  p.  387. 
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•'  Woods  near  Barren  Hill  Churchy 
"  9  o'clock,  A,  M,  18/A  May,  1778 
Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  ju»t  now  received  your  letter,  and  wish  yon 
would  come  down  immediately,  that  I  might  speak  to  you 
of  several  things.  Inquire,  if  you  please,  if  the  people 
think  there  will  be  a  market  to-morrow  ?  I  wish,  also,  you 
would  see  if  some  man,  to  be  depended  on,  antl  of  credit 
wth  the  enemy,  would  undertake  a  visit  to  the  city  for 
twelve  guineas.  Is  it  known  toward  the  British  lines,  that 
a  detachment  has  been  ordered  from  our  army  ? 

"  Your's 

"  M.  De  Lafayette 

The  argus-eyed  M*Lane  immediately  waited  on  the  gene- 
ral, and  assisted  him  in  taking  every  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  surprise.  His  vigilance  in  securing  his  position, 
shows  that  the  advantage  obtained  over  the  marquis,  on  this 
occasion,  rested  on  grounds  little  understood,  and  wholly 
acquits  him  of  want  of  caution.  Lafayette,  in  person, 
guarded  the  most  direct  road  to  his  position ;  Brigadier* 
General  Potter,  of  the  militia,  was  entrusted  with  the  second ; 
*  and  patroles  kept  an  eye  on  the  third,  which  was  the  most 
circuitous.  A  spy,  however,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 
American  army,  and  who  still  kept  up  his  intercourse  with 
bfs  former  comrades,  and  often  visited  Valley  Forge,  at  this 
period  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy  through 
the  means  of  a  messenger  stationed  at  Fraukford  creek ; 
and  thus  general  Howe  was  apprized  of  the  movement  of 
the  marquis  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made.  Seizing,  with 
avidity,  this  favourable  opportunity  to  overwhelm  the 
youthful  general,  he  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
to  surprise  and  cut  him  oif.  So  fully  assured  was  he  of 
success,  that  he  is  said  to  have  invited  many  ladies  to  meet 
Lafayette  at  supper  on  the  following  day.  In  prosecution 
of  the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  sent  General  Grant, 
accoDpfanied  by  Sir  William  Erskine,  with  five  thousand  se* 
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lect  troops,  by  a  forced  night  march,  to  turn  the  mar- 
quis' left  and  gain  his  rear,  while  General  Gray,  moving  in 
concert  by  the  Ridge  Road,  was  to  take  possession   of 
the  heights  near  the  falls  of  Schuylkill,  and  prevent  In^ 
escape  by  fording  the  river  at  that  place.     About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  tlie  nineteenth  of  May,  General 
Grant  marched  out  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Germantown 
road,  turned  off  at  the  Rising  Sun  tavern  on  the  old  York 
road,  thus  diverging  from  Barren  Hill,  and  after  pass^|^ 
Plymouth  Meeting  House,  and  White  Marsh,  he  arrived  at 
the  position  he  was  directed  to  occupy,  about  a  mile  in  the 
rear  of  the  marquis,  between  him  and  Valley  Forge.     He 
reached  this  point  of  destination  about  sunrise,  and  now  be- 
lieved that  he  had  got  the  marquis  in  a  ciU  de  sac^  and  bad 
nothing  more  to  do  but  spring  the  net. 

Captain  M'Lane,  who  was  posted  in  advance,  and  ever 
on  the  alert,  could  discover  no  indication  of  the  enemy's 
movement  on  the  eighteenth,  nor  before  the  night  of  the  . 
nineteenth.     The  British  General,  to  mask  his  enterprise, 
had,  by  double  guards,  strictly  interdicted  all  communica- 
tion with  the  country ;  but  the  silence  which  this  precau- 
tion occasioned,  caused  M'Lane  to  increase  his  vigilance.  . 
On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth*  M'Lane  was  joined  by 
Captain  William  Parr,  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  an  officer  of 
distinguished  bravery.     With  eighty  men,  and  after  night 
fall  as  was  his  custom,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy's 
lines,  his  evening  patrole  having  reported  every  thing  quiet; 
but,  in  crossing  the  country,  he  fell  in  with  two  of  the  ene- 
my's grenadiers,  who  pretended  to  be  deserters,  from  whom 
he  learned  that  general  Grant  had  marched  at  twilight  with 
the  'grenadiers  and  light  infantry  on  the  Old  York  road,  and 
that  a  body  of  Germans  were  preparing  to  march  up  tl)e  . 
Schuylkill.     These  combined  movements  leaving  no  doubt 
on  his  mind  that  the  mafquis  was  the  object  of  attack,  he 
immediately  set  out  for  head  quarters  by  the  shortest  route. 
after  despatching  Captain  Parr  across  the  country  with  the 
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detachment,  to  get  possession  of  Vandevin's  Hill,  with  or- 
ders to  oppose  the  column  of  the  enemy  which  m^ht  ad- 
vance  on  the  Ridge  Road,  to  the  last  extremity. 

In  the  mean-time,  General  Grajr,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment, advanced  along  the  south  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
took  post  at  a  ford,  two  or  three  miles  in  front  of  the  right 
flauk  of  Lafayette.     The  residue  of  the  British  army  en- 
camped on  Chesnut  Hill.    Captain  M'Lane  reached  Barren 
Hill   about  daybreak,  and  communicated  the  impending 
danger  to  Lafayette,  who  could  hardly  credit  the  report ; 
but  an  expressirom  Captain  Parr's  detaclunent,  which  had 
got  possession  of  the  heights  of  Schuylkill  in  season  to 
engage  general  Gray's  column  and  check  its  advance,  and 
another,  at  the  same  moment,  from  an  opposite  quarter, 
giving  information  of  the  movements  of  General  Grant  soon 
brought  sorrowful  confirmation  of  his  perilous   situation. 
'JMie  manner  in  which  the  last  mentioned  information  was 
conveyed,  affords  an  instance  of  patriotic  zeal,  worthy  of 
being  recorded.     In  passing  White  Marsh,  the  noise  of  the 
British  column  awoke  a  Captain  Stone  of  the  militia,  resi- 
ding there,  who,  on  making  the  discovery,  jumped  from  » 
back  window  of  his  house,  and  ran  naked  across  the  coun- 
try toward  Barren^  Hill,  until  he  was  entirely  exhausted : 
his  report  was  then  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  marquis,  in 
the  sanre  manner,  by  Richard  Burtleston,  who  resided  near 
Plymouth  Meeting  House. 

The  Marquis  now  found  himself  in  a  state  of  extreme 
danger.  Finding  that  he  was  turned,  he  justly  concluded, 
like  an  experienced  warrior,  that  the  column  marched 
against  him  would  not  be  the  first  to  attack,  and  that  it 
would  wait  until  the  other  was  in  readiness.  In  fact,  Gene- 
ral Grant,  after  marching,  under  cover  of  the  night,  nearly 
twenty  miles  in  nine  hours,  was  attending  the  movements 
of  the  column  on  the  Ridge  Road.  At  his  position  the 
roads  forked ;  one  branch  led  to  the  camp  of  Lafayette, 
^css  than  a  mile  distant ;  the  other  went  to  Matson's  Ford 
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over  die  Schuylkill,  at  about  the  same  distance.  The  re- 
treat of  Lafayette  wai  thus  cut  off  from  every  passage  but 
Matson's  Ford ;  and  as  the  line  from  his  position  formed  the 
base  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle,  it  is  obvious  that  his  dis- 
tance from  it  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  British.  1 

General  Lafayette  now  changed  his  front,  and  took  a 
good  j^osition  opposite  the  column  of  General  Grant,  having 
before  him  Barren  Hill  Church,  and  behind  him  the  open- 
ing which  served  as  a  retreat.  About  this  time  his  periloas' 
situation  was  perceived  by  glasses  from  the  camp  at  Valley 
Foi^e,  and  the  whole  army  was  put  under  arms  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  require ;  and  six  alarm  guns  fired  by 
General  Washington,  intended  to  give  his  detachment  no- 
tice of  the  danger,  served  also  to  keep  the  enemy  in  awe, 
who  imagined  the  whole  American  army  was  in  march.-^ 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  retreat ;  and  Lafayette,  with 
a  veteran  composure,  and  with  a  promptness  of  decision  so 
essential  in  moments  of  critical  danger,  took  the  only  course 
which  could  have  preserved  his  troops.  He  therefore  ad- 
vanced the  head  of  a  column  toward  Grant,  as  if  to  attack 
him,  while  the  rear  filed  off  rapidly  toward  the  Schuylkill : 
this  movement  gained  ground  even  for  the  front,  which, 
while  it  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  also  approached  the 
river,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  General  Grant  to  lose 
time  in  order  to  prepare  for  battle.  While  this  manoeuvre 
was  performing  in  the  face  of  the  detachment  under  Grant, 
a  small  party  was  thrown  into  the  churchyard,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  on  the  road  toward  General  Gray, 
which  also  gave  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to  attack  in 
that  quarter.  By  these  dispositions,  happily  conceived,  and 
executed  with  regularity,  the  marquis  extricated  himself  and 
bis  party  from  the  destruction  which  had  appeared  almost 
inevitable.  The  only  road  he  could  take  made  him  ap- 
proach the  column  of  General  Grant,  and  exposed  him  to 
be  attacked  by  it  in  front,  while  Gray  and  the  main  body 
fell  on  his  rear.  In  this  situation,  his  own  greatness  of  mind 
suggested  to  the  young  soldier  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
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0iiecl.    Knowing  that  more  honoar  was  lost  than  time 
in  converting  a  retreat  into  a  flight,  he  continaed  his  march 
in  a  tranquil  and  regular  order,  and  passed  over  at  Matson's 
Ford  without  being  intercepted  by  Grant,  or  sustaining  a 
greater  loss  than  nine  men. — Considerable  time  was  lost  by 
General  Grant,  in  making  a  disposition  for  the  expected  at- 
tack,  during  which  delay,  a  corps  of  cavalry,  that  had  formed 
the  advanced  guard  on  the  march,  took  possession  of  a  hill 
between  the  two  roads  leading  from  his  position  to  Lafay- 
ette's encampment  and  to  Matson's  Ford.     From  this  ele- 
vation the  troops  of'  Lafayette  were  first  discovered  on 
their  retreat  through  the  low,  woody  grounds  which  bor- 
dered the  river.     Information  of  this  circumstance  was  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  General  Grant,  and  bis  superior 
proximity  to  Matson's  Ford  is  said  to  have  been  urged  to 
him,  and  even  pointed  out,  in  the  strongest  manner ;  but, 
under  a  persuasion  that  these  were  only  a  part  of  Lafay- 
ette's troops,  detached  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  the 
general  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  advancing  to  Barren 
Hill,  notwithstanding  the  strong  remonstrances  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine  against  that  measure.     That  post  was  for- 
tunately concealed  from  view  by  intervening  trees ;  other- 
wise the  desertion  of  it  by  the  Americans  would  have  been 
perceived. 

The  British  having  advanced  to  Barren  Hill  church,  and 
found  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  Lafayette  abandoned, 
followed  in  his  rear,  and  appeared  at  the  ford  just  after  the 
Americans  had  crossed  it,  as  if  by  enchantment,  with  all 
their  artillery.  Finding  Lafayette  advantageously  posted 
on  the  high  and  broken  grounds  which  arose  from  the 
water's  edge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  British 
generals  perceived  that  nothing  further  could  be  attempted 
against  him,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  without  having 
effected  any  thing.  "  The  ladies,"  says  Chastelleux,  "  did 
not  see  M.  De  Lafayette,  and  the  generals  themselves,  ar- 
rived too  late  for  supper." 
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General  Grant  did  not  escape  censure,  for  baTii^allofred 
the  great  advantage  he  had  acquired,  in  gaining  the  rear  of 
the  American  encampment  unperceived,  to  Blip  through  his 
hands  unused.  He  might,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  have 
reached  Matson's  Ford  before  the  marquis,  and  thus  have 
cut  off  the  onlj  retreat  which  remained  for  him.  Lafay* 
ette  would  then  have  been  compelled  to  seek  for  safety  by 
fljing  toward  the  Delaware,  and  the  army  of  Washington 
would  have  been  consequently  dismembered.  Had  General 
Grant  pushed  forward  his  troops  without  a  halt ; — ^had  he, 
instead  of  keeping  the  road  to  Barren  Hill,  occupied  tlie 
strong  grounds  at  Matson's  Ford,  or  those  near  to  Spring 
Mills; — the  American  corps  must  either  have  fallen  into 
his  hands  or  been  dispersed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger.  Had  tre/i- 
son  been  triumphant, — 'had  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy  been 
more,  or  the  military  vigilance  of  Lafayette  less, — a  cala- 
mity would  have  fallen  on  the  American  army,  which,  while 
it  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  would  have 
defeated  the  operations  of  the  approaching  campaign,  and 
either  left  the  British  general  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  principal  city  of  the  union,  or  suffered  the  invading  army 
to  retreat  without  opposition  through  New-Jersey. 

The  conduct  of  Lafayette  in  this  affair,  was  not  onljf 
free  from  merited  censure,  but  worthy  of  universal  admira- 
tion ;  yet  it  was  remarked,  that  the  same  degree  of  military 
talent  was  not  discovered  in  guarding  against  the  approach 
of  danger,  as  in  afterwards  extricating  himself  from  it 
But  the  imputation  which  generally  attaches  to  an  officer, 
who  permits  an  enemy  to  pass  in  full  force  unobserved 
within  a  short  distance  of  his  flank,  into  his  rear,  is  entirely 
removed  by  the  fact,  stated  by  Lafayette  in  his  vindication, 
that  the  Pennsylvania  militia  were  posted  on  his  left  flank, 
and  relied  on  to  guard  the  roads  about  White  Marsh ;  but 
that,  without  his  knowledge,  they  changed  their  position, 
and  retired  into  the  rear,  leaving  that  important  pass  opca 
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to  the  enemy;  who,  moreover,  had  positiye  intelligence 
that  tiiese  militia  did  not  occapj  the  post  assigned  to  them. 
The  position  he  had  taken  at  Barren  Hill  was  almost  im<* 
practicable  in  front  and  flank,  and,  warned  by  the  monoto* 
rial  voice  of  Washington,  he  had  taken  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  secure  it.  A  corps  of  observation  was  posted 
six  or  eight  miles  in  advance,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  who  practised-  every  means  to  elude  the  va- 
lance of  Captain  M'Lane,  but  wiihout  success.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  young  Frenchman  outmanoeuvred  the 
experienced  generals  of  Britain,  and  extricated  himself 
from  almost  inevitable  destruction  in  the  face  of  seven 
thousand  British  regulars,  produced  a  lively  sensation  of 
admiration  throughout  the  army ;  and  his  conduct  was  for 
ever  and  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington, who  applauded  bis  "  well  timed  and  moiterly  re- 
treat" 

During  the  advance  of  the  British  on  jbis  occasion,  a 
laughable  incident  Occurred,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  forty-six  years,  has  been  revived  among  the  reminiscen- 
ces which  attended  the  affecting  mieeting  of  Lafayette  with 
the  venerable  Colonel  Willet  of  New-^Yoric.  In  the  spring 
of  1778,  the  marquis  sent  to  the  latter  officer,  then  station- 
ed on  the  frontiers,  for  fifty  young  Indian  warriors.  These 
savages  accompanied  htm  to  Barren  Hill,  and  were  placed  in 
ambuscade,  after  their  fashion,  in  the  woods.  Fifty  English 
dragoons,  who  had  never  seen  any  Indians,  marching  at  the 
Itead  of  a  column,  entered  the  wood  where  the  savages  were 
concealed,  who  on  tl^eir  part  had  never  seen  dragoons. 
Starting  suddenly  up,  they  raised  a  horrible  yell,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  Schuylkill. 
The  dragoons,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  astounded  and 
terrified,  turned  about  their  horses,  and  did  not  recover  their 
panic  till  they  had  got  back  to  Philadelphia.* 

*  For  accounts  of  the  retreat  from  Barren  Hill,  vidfi  Marsbairs  Wash. 
voL  iii.  chap.  viii.    Stedman's  Amer.  War,  fql  I  p.  420.    Botta's  War 
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The  following  notice  of  the  afiur  at  Barren  Hill,  pnblisk 
ed  by  the  British  after  their  return  to  Philadelphia,  shows 
the  manner  in  which  they  misrepresented  many  of  the  oc* 
currences  of  the  time :  "  Intelligence  haying  been  receired, 
last  Tuesday,  that  Mr.  Washington  and  his  tattered  retinue 
had  abandoned  their  mud-holes,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
Germantown,  a  detachment  of  British  and  Hessian  troops 
went  out  to  meet,  and  escort  them  into  this  city ;  but  the 
rebels  being  apprised  of  their  approach,  fled  back  with  pre- 
cipitation to  what  they  term  their  camp,  determined  to  act 
no  further  on  the  ofiensive  than  might  be  consistent  with 
their  personal  safety." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  a  general  joy  was 
diffused  throughout  the  American  community.  The  second 
of  May  was  the  day  destined  to  carry  tiieir  exultation  to  its 
utmost  height,  and  to  put  the  seal  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  vast  and  powerful  British  empire.  On  that  day  arrived, 
at  Casco  Bay,  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  which  bore  to 
Congress  the  treaties  concluded  with  France.  The  Mar- 
quis De  Lafayette,  whose  letters  to  France  had  no  small 
share  in  producing  this  happy  event,  was  among  the  first  in 
the  American  army  who  received  the  welcome  tidings  of 
the  treaty.  In  a  transport  of  joy,  mingled  with  tears,  he 
embraced  General  Washington,  exclaiming.  "  The  king,  my 
master,  has  acknowledged  your  independence,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  you,  for  its  establishment,"  The  joy 
which  spread  from  breast  to  breast,  exceeded  description. 
The  name  of  Louis  XVI.  was  in  every  body's  mouth; 
every  where  he  was  proclaimed  the  protector  of  liberty, 
the  defender  of  America,  the  saviour  of  the  country.  The 
several  brigades  at  Valley  Forge  assembled  by  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief  Their  chaplains  offered  up  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  and  delivered  discourses  suitable  to  the  oc- 
sion.     A  feu-de-joie  was  fired,  and,  on  a  proper  signal  being 

of  Tndepend.  vol.  ii.  books.    Wilkinsoa's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  879-833. 
Cbastelleux's  Tray.  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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given,  the  air  reBounded  with  "long  live  the  kii^  of 
France,"  poured  forth  from  the  breast  of  every  private  in 
the  army.* 

About  the  first  of  June,  the  three  pacificatory  commis* 
sionefs  from  Great  Britain,  Carlisle,  Eden,  and  Johnstone, 
arrived,  with  powers  to  give  efiect  to  the  conciliatory  acts 
of  parliament,  which  had  been  proposed  by  lord  North.  The 
terms  offered  were  such  as  America  would,  at  one  time, 
have  most  joyfully  accepted ;  but  that  time  was  now  passed. 
The  union  of  the  force  of  the  two  nations  under  one  com- 
mon  sovereign,  was  a  measure  to  which  the  government  was 
no  longer  disposed,  nor  even  at  liberty  to  accede.    A  dis- 
tressing  war  had  eradicated  all  those  affections  which  parts 
of  the  same  empire  should  feel  toward   each  other ;  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  was  determined,  at  every  sacrifice, 
to  maintain  its  independence  ;  and  the  treaty  with  France 
had  pledged  them,  by  every  principle  of  honour  and  national 
faith,  never  to  consent  to  a  re-union  with  the  British  empire. 
On  reading  the  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  Congress, 
some  observations  were  found  to  be  mingled  with  them, 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  France.     No  sooner  were  they 
heard,  than  a  violent  clamour  rose,  many  members  ex- 
claiming that  the  reading  ought  to  be  interrupted  on  account 
of  the  oJOfensive  language  against  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
The  words  which  produced  this  confusion  were  the  follow- 
ing ;  "  We  cannot  but  remark  the  insidious  interposition  of 
a  power,  which  has,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies, 
been  actuated  with  enmity  to  us  both  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  pretended  date,  or  present  form,  of  the  French  offers  to 
North  America,  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  only  been 
made,  because  it  was  believed  that  Great  Britain  had  con- 
ceived the  design  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  with  a 
view  to  prevent  reconciliation,  and  prolong  this  destructive 
war."     After  animated  debates,  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  was  adjourned  to  the  next  sitting ;  but  the 
question  was  agitated  with  equal  vehen^ence,  on  the  foUow- 

■*  Ramsay's  RevolatioD,  |>.  881. 
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ing  day.  But,  at  length,  Congress,  having  demonstrated  by 
the  warmth  of  this  discussion  tlie  respect  they  bore  to  their 
august  ally,  and  reflecting  that  a  refusal  to  notice  them  might 
occasion  discontents  prejudicial  to  the  state,  determined  to 
read  the  despatches  of  the  commissioners. — But  the  high- 
minded  and  ingenuous  Lafayette  could  not  silently  brook 
the  aspersions  which  were  cast  upon  his  royal  master.  In- 
dignant at  the  duplicity  of  the  commissioners,  who  endea- 
voured so  artfully  to  weaken  the  newly-formed  connexion 
between  France  and  America,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  as  the  principal  member  of  the  commission 
complaining  of  the  reflections  cast  upon  his  country,  de- 
manding reparation,  and  challenging  that  nobleman  to  meet 
him  in  the  field.  The  noble  lord,  however,  refused  to  grant, 
in  a  national  concern,  that  satisfaction  which  he  conceived 
ought  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  personal  difTerenccs. 
This  affair,  however,  served  to  display  the  spirit  and  zeal 
of  the  young  marquis  for  the  honour  of  his  country ;  and  it 
was  no  small  addition  to  the  mortification  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  find  themselves  the  objects  of  animadversion,  in 
a  private,  as  well  as  public  capacity.*  This  conduct, 
which,  on  a  common  occasion,  might  have  been  considered 
as  resulting  from  mere  bravado  on  the  part  of  a  young 
ofiicer,  was  in  the  present  instance  neither  useless  nor  liable 
to  that  imputation.  The  Americans  were  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  French.  They  had  been  accus- 
tomed, from  the  prejudices  of  education,  to  consider  them 
as  less  brave  than  the  English,  and  it  was  useful  to  convince 
them  that  a  Frenchman  of  high  rank  was  not  afraid  to 
measure  his  strength  with  that  of  an  Englishman.  Besides, 
it  in  some  measure,  diminished  the  consequence  of  the 
commissioners,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  gave  them 
a  high  idea  of  the  courage  and  attachment  of  their  new 

*  Marshairs  Washing^ton,  roL  ill  p.  534 — Botta's  War  of  Independ- 
eDce,Tol.ii.  p.  601,2. — Andrew's  American  War.rol.  iii.  p.  161,— Hist. 
of  Francetvol.  iii.  p.  I7a— Not  Biog^r.  sur  le  Gen.  Fayette,  p.  5. 
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allies.  This  action,  in  fact,  greatlj  increased  his  populanty ; 
and  the  most  judicious  men  attributed  it  wholly  to  die 
ardour  of  a  young  hero,  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  gain 
ing  distinction  by  avenging  the  cause  of  his  injured  country. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  acted,  as  a  com- 
missioner, with  propriety  in  refusing  the  challenge  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette  obtained  beneficial 
results  by  sending  it. 

These  commissioners  having  brought  positive  and  secret 
orders  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  Sir 
Henry  CHnton,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army,  prepared  to  execute  the  orders 
of  bis  government.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1778,  the 
whole  army  passed  the  Delaware,  and  encamped  at  Glou- 
cester Point  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Clinton  pursued  his  re- 
treat slowly,  passing  through  Haddonfield,  Mount  Holly, 
Slabtown,  and  Crosswick,  to  Allentown  and  Imlaytown, 
which  places  he  reached  on  the  twenty-fourth.  *  He  betray- 
ed no  symptoms  of  precipitation,  but  rather  indicated  a  dis- 
position for  battle 

Before  Clinton  left  Philadelphia,  General  Washington 
had  penetrated  his  design ;  and  General  Maxwell,  with  the 
Jersey  brigade,  was  ordered  over  the  Delaware  to  take 
post  about  Mount  Holly,  and  to  join  Major  General  Dick- 
enson, who  was  beginning  to  assemble  the  militia  of  that 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  continental 
troops,  in  breaking  up  the  bridges,  falling  trees  in  the  roads, 
and  otherwise  embarrassing  the  march  of  the  enemy.  When 
authentic  inteliigedce  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Delaware,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned  to 
deliberate  on  the  proper  measures  to  be  pursued.  General 
Washington  submitted  to  their  deliberations  whether  it  was 
proper,  by  harrassing  the  enemy's  rear,  to  annoy  him  as  much 
as  possible,  without,  however,  coming  to  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  or  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to  attack  him  in 
front,  and  try  the  fortune  of  a  decisive  battle.  A  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  pftvailed     General  Lee,  who  had  lately 
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been  exchanged  for  Prescott,  and  whose  miUtary  experience 
gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions,  was  vehement  against  risk- 
ing either  a  general  or  partial  engagement.      He  mabtained 
that^  witli  the  equality  o^  force  that  existed,  it  would  be 
*'  criminal"  to  hazard  an  action  ;— 4hat  it  would  be  impossible      ^ 
to  bring  on  a  partial  engagement,  without  the  risk  of  its  being      I 
made  general,  if  such  should  be  the  choice  of  the  enemy  ;^*      | 
and  that  a  general  action  ought  not  to  be  fought,  unless  the 
advantage  was  manifesdy  on  the  American  side.     He  was     , 

^  also  of  opinion,  that  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  point 
of  discipline  was  such,  that  the  issue  of  an  engagement 
would    almost  certainly  be   unfavourable ;    and  that  they 

.  Jught  to  be  content  with  following  the  enemy,  observing  his 
motions,  and  preventing  him  from  ravaging  the  country. 
General  Du  Portail,  the  Baron  De  Steuben,  and  most  of 
the  foreign  officers,  maintained  the  same  opinions,  and 
thought  that  an  action  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
American  officers  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
counsels  of  the  Europeans ;  for,  of  seventeen  generals,  only 
Wayne  and  Cadwailader  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
attacking  the  enemy.  General  Lafayette,  however,  with- 
out openly  embracing  it,  appeared  inclined  io  that  opinion ; 
and  General  Greene  was  also  disposed  to  hazard  more  than 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  would  sanction.  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  only  two  members  of  the  board  who  expressed 
the  opinions  which  appear  afterward  to  have  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief.  They  maintained 
that  tlie  country  ought  to  be  protected  at  all  risks,  and  if  it 
should  prove  necessary  to  that  object,  that  duty  enjoined 
them  to  hazard  a  battle ;  and  that,  if  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  of  attacking  the  enemy  with  effect,  it 
ought  not  to  be  avoided  ; — ^in  other  words,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  anticipate  a  decision.  They  could  not  bring 
then:  minds  to  endure  the  idea,  that  the  enemy  should  re- 
tire with  impunity  during  so  long  a  march,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  they  had  every  thing  to  expect  from  soldiers, 
whose  constancy  had  remained  unsubdued  by  the  rigour  of 
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Ihe  seasons,  and  the  scarcity  of  every  thing  most  necessarj 
Co  life.  They  refected,  moreover,  that  the  English  army 
was  embarrassed  with  the  most  cumbersome  baggage,  and 
they  did  not  doabt  that  in  the  numerous  defiles  it  woald  be 
compelled  to  thready  some  farourable  occasion  woald  ofief 
io  attack  with  advantage.  Nevertheless^  the  voice  of  the 
raajority  prevailed,  not  without  evident  dissatisfaction  on 
llie  part  of  Washington,  who  remained  stead&st  in  the  opin- 
ion which  he  had  formed. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  British  abandoned  Philadelphia, 
(iie  American  commander  moved  from  Valley  Forge,  and 
crossing  the  river  at  Coryell's  ferry,  on  the  twenty-second, 
took  post  at  Hopewell.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  now  en- 
camped at  and  round  Allentown ;  and  the  main  body  of 
Che  American  army  was  about  five  miles  from  Princeton. 
Notwithstanding  the  almost  concurrent  opinion  of  the  gene- 
ral officers  against  risking  an  action,  the  Fabius  p{  America, 
who,  with  a  mind  of  uncommon  firmness,  combined  an  en- 
terprising as  well  as  cautious  temper,  indulged  an  anxious 
desire  to  adopt  that  measure.  He  therefore  again  assem- 
bled his  general  officers,  and  once  more  submitted  to  them 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies.  The  same  opinion  re- 
specting a  general  battle,  that  had  been  given  die  day  be- 
fore the  movement  from  Valley  Forge,  was  repeated ;  and 
the  proposition  was  peremptorily  and  decidedly  n^tivecL 
General  Washington,  however,  still  retained  his  inclination 
to  engage  the  enemy,  and  finding  himself  supported  by  the 
private  wishes  of  some  officers  whom  he  highly  valued,  he 
determined  to  take  his  measures  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  without  calling  another  council.  As  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  toward  Mon- 
mouth Court  House,  (not  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the 
heights  of  Middletown,)  he  determined  that  they  should  not 
escape  without  a  blow.  Major-General  Dickenson  with  the 
Jersey  militia,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  men,  and  a 
brigade  of  continental  troops  commanded  by  Maxwell,  now 
hung  on  their  left  flank  toward  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
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General  Cadwallader,  with  Jackson's  regiment,  and  a  f  erf 
few  militia,  was  entirely  in  their  rear ;  and  Colonel  Moi^n, 
with  his  regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  was  on  their  right. 
In  pursuance  of  the  opinion  of  the  last  military  council,  a 
detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  Brigadier-General 
Scott,  had  also  been  marched  to  the  lines.  General  Wash- 
ington, having  formed  his  decision,  despatched  General 
Wayne  with  a  further  detachment  of  one  thousand  select 
men  to  reinforce  General  Cadwallader.  As  the  continental 
troops  now  in  front  of  the  main  army  amounted,  at  least,  to 
four  thousand  men,  and  as  the  simultaneous  action  of  the 
several  detachments  was  of  extreme  importance,  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  employ  a  major-general  to  collect  and  com- 
mand them.  This  tour  of  duty  Major-General  Lee  had  a 
right  to  claim :  but  as  he  was  openly  and  strongly  against 
hazarding  even  a  partial  engagement,  and  expected  tluii 
nothing  further  would  be  attempted  than  merely  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy,  and  restrain  plundering  parties,  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  assert  his  claim,  and  very  readily 
assenting  to  the  private  wishes  of  General  Washington,  that 
the  command  should  be  given  to  an  officer  whose  views  of 
the  service  comported  more  with  lus  own,  he  yielded  this 
important  tour  of  duty  to  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette.  He 
was  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  detachment, 
and  to  form  a  junction  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with 
that  under  General  Scott ;  to  use  the  most  effectual  means 
for  gaining  the  enemy's  left  flapk  and  rear,  and  giving  them 
every  degree  of  annoyance.  All  the  contmental  parties  on 
the  line  were  placed  under  his  command,  and  he  was  di- 
rected to  take  such  measures  as  would  most  impede  the 
march  of  the  enemy,  and  occasion  them  the  greatest  loss : 
for  these  purposes,  he  was  to  attack  them  as  occasion  might 
require  by  detachment,  and,  if  a  proper  opening  should  be 
given,  to  act  against  them  with  his  whole  force.  A  lettei 
was  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  General  Dicke.nsoT^ 
placing  the  militia  under  the  orders  of  Lafayette. 
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The  marquis  was  young,  generous,  and  braye ;  but  not* 
withstanding  his  high  qualifications,  it  was  certainly  an  im- 
^H>rtant  trust  to  be  confided  to  the  captivating  foreigner. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  hang  with  an  inferior 
i5rce  upon  a  gallant  enemy,  never  disinclined  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  watchful  to  seize  every  advantage  within  his 
reach.  But  the  discrimination  of  Washington  was  well 
justified  by  his  conduct,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  The  dispositions 
that  he  had  made,  and  the  orders  which  he  had  given, 
manifest  very  conclusively  the  intention  and  wish  of  the 
commander-in-chief  They  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  on  an 
engagement.  Wayne  had  openly  espoused  that  measure, 
and  Fayette,  although  he  partially  joined,  in  council,  in  the 
opinion  against  seeking  a  general  action,  had  been  in  favour 
of  a  partial  one ;  and  would,  therefore,  if  any  proper  occa- 
sion offered,  certainly  attack  with  his  whole  force,  which 
would  as  certainly  produce  such  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  as  would  render  it  proper  to  support  him  with  the 
whole  army.  He  was  accompanied  too  by  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, who  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  signalize  the  detachment, 
and  to  accomplish  all  the  wishes  of  the  commander-in-chief 
Immediately  after  sending  this  additional  body  of  troops, 
the  whole  army  moved  to  Cranberry,  in  order  to  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  support  them.  The  advanced  corps  under 
Lafayette  pressed  forward,  and  took  a  position  on  the  Mon- 
mouth road,  about  five  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  them  the  next  morning  on  their 
march ;  but  it  was  found  too  remote,  and  too  far  on  the 
right,  to  be  supported  in  case  of  action,  and  orders  were 
consequently  sent  to  the  marquis,  to  file  off  by  his  left  to- 
ward Englishtown.  These  orders  were  executed  early  in 
(he  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  June. 

No  sooner  had  Lafayette  marched  toward  the  lines,  than 
General  Lee  began  to  regret  his  resignation  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  advanced  party.  He  perceived  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  general  officers,  a  greater  importaDC«< 
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was  attached  to  this  command  than  be  had  aUowed  it ;  ana 
that  his  reputaUoD  was  in  danger  of  being  somewhat  impair- 
edj  by  counecting  his  strenuous  opposition  to  even  a  partial 
action,  with  his  afterward  declining  the  command  of  a  very 
strong  detachment,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  fall  in 
with,  and  engage  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He  now,  there- 
fore, solicited  very  earnestly  for  the  command  which  he 
had  before  declined.  To  relieve  the  feelings  of  Lee,  with- 
out wounding  those  of  Lafayette,  General  Washington  de- 
tached him  with  two  other  brigades  to  Englishtown^  to  sup- 
port the  Marquis.  As  senior  officer,  he  would  of  course 
have  the  direction  of  the  whole  front  diviaon,  which  would 
now  amount  to  five  thousand  men;  but  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  if  any  enterprise  had  been  already  formed 
by  Lafayette,  it  should  be  proceeded  with,  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  commanding  officer  had  not  been  changed.  To 
this  condition  Lee  acceded,  and  with  two  additional  bri- 
gades, joined  the  front  division  of  the  army,  now  encamped 
at  Englishtown.  The  whole  van  guard  was  placed  under 
his  command,  leaving  to  Lafayette  only  that  of  the  militia 
and  light  horse.  The  main  army  moved  forward  about 
three  miles  in  his  rear;  Morgan's  corps  still  hovered  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  British;  and  General  Dickenson  on 
their  left.* 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  taken  a  very  strong  position  on  the 
heiglits  of  Freehold,  having  his  right  flank  b  the  skirt  of  a 
small  wood,  while  his  left  was  secured  by  a  very  thick  one, 
and  a  morass  running  towards  his  rear :  his  whole  front  was 
also  covered  by  a  wood,  and,  for  a  considerable  distance 
towards  bis  left,  by  a  morass.  Descending  froili  these 
heights  towards  Monmouth,  there  was  a  deep  valley,  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  broken  widi  hills, 
woods,  and  morasses.  General  Washington  finding  this 
position  unassailable,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  attempt  any  thing  with  a  proiqpect  of  success  if  the 
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€*  emy  sbould  reach  the  high  groands  of  Middletown,  de- 
termiDed  to  attack  their  rear  the  moment  they  should  move 
from  the  ground.  This  determination  was  iomiediatelj 
communicated  to  General  Lee,  and  corresponding  orders 
were  also  given  to  the  rear  division  of  the  armj. 

In  the  mean-time,  Clinton,  seeing  the  enemy  so  near,  and 
a  battle  inevitable,  withdrew  all  his  baggage  from  the  rear, 
and  passed  it  into  the  charge  of  the  van,  commanded  bj 
general  Knyphausen,  so  that,  while  he  endeavoured  with  the 
rear  guard  to  keep  the  Americans  in  check,  it  might  be 
conducted  to  a  place  of  safety  upon  die  hills  of  Middle- 
town  :  he  therefore  retained  in  his  encampment  at  Free^ 
hold  several  battalions  of  English  infantry,  both  heavy  and 
light,  the  Hessian  grenadiers,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry ; 
while  Knyphausen,  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  descended  into  the  valley  with  his 
convoy  on  his  way  toward  Middletown.  About  eight 
o'clock  Clinton  also  descended  from  the  heights  of  Free- 
hold, and  took  up  his  line  of  march  in  the  rear  of  the  front 
division.  Washington,  being  promptly  informed  of  all  his 
motions,  and  apprehensive  that  the  English  would  succeed 
in  posting  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Middletown,  the 
distance  being  only  a  few  miles,  in  which  case  it  would  have 
been  impracticable  to  interrupt  their  retreat  to  New- York, 
despatched  orders  to  General  Lee  to  move  on  and  attack  the 
rear,  "unless  there  sbould  be  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary ;"  while  Morgan  and  Dickenson  were  directed  to 
descend  into  the  valley  upon  the  enemy's  flanks  in  order  to 
attempt  the  column  of  Knyphausen,  encumbered  with  its 
long  train  of  carriages  and  pack  horses.  Lee,  having  made 
the  necessary  dispositions  to  effect  these  orders,  appeared 
on  the  heights  of  Freehold  soon  after  the  enemy  had  left 
Qiem,  and  following  the  British  into  the  plain,  gave  direc* 
tions  to  general  Wayne,  to  attack  their  covering  party  in 
the  rear  so  as  to  halt  them.  In  the  meantime,  be  proposed 
to  gain  their  front  by  a  shorter  road  on  their  left,  and  en« 
tirely  intercepting  their  communication  wi(h  the  line,  to 
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bear  them  off  before  they  could  be  assisted.  Before  this 
plan  was  executed,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  dispersed  the 
militia  under  Dickenson,  which  infested  his  left  flank,  and 
perceiving  that  the  Americans  were  descending  with  impe* 
tuosity  to  attack  him,  while  Knyphausen,  with  the  ba^age, 
was  exposed  to  the  greatest  peril  in  the  defiles  which  con- 
tinued several  miles,  instantly  took  the  only  resolution  tiiat 
could  extricate  him  from  the  embarrassments  of  his  position. 
He  determined  to  turn  upon  the  Americans  who  me- 
naced his  rear,  and  to  charge  them  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
hoping  to  throw  them  into  disorder  by  an  unexpected 
attack,  and  thus  compel  them  to  recall  to  their  succour  the 
corps  they  had  detached  to  intercept  the  ba^age.  Thus 
the  English  rear  guard,  commanded  by  Cornwallis  and 
Clinton  in  person,  and  the  American  van  guard,  conducted 
by  General  Lee  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  advanced 
against  each  other,  with 'a  firm  resolution  to  engage.  The 
artillery  began  to  play,  and  the  queen's  dragoons  charged 
and  routed  the  light  horse  of  Lafayette.  General  Lee  soon 
perceived  himself  to  have  been  mistaken  in  the  force  which 
formed  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  was  also  compelled  to 
form  his  troops  upon  unfavourable  ground,  having  behind 
him  a  ravine,  which  rendered  his  retreat  extremely  difficult 
in  case  of  check,  and  which  necessarily  would  impede  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  to  his  aid.  This  was  about  ten 
o'clock ;  and  while  both  armies  were  executing  their  pre- 
paratory manoeuvres  for  action,  general  Scott,  mistaking  an 
oblique  march  of  an  American  column  for  a  retreat,  and 
apprehensive  of  being  abandoned,  left  his  position  and  re- 
passed the  ravine  in  his  rear.  Lee,  knowing  the  unfavour- 
able position  of  his  traops,  directed  the  whole  detachment 
to  regain  the  heights  they  had  passed.  This  country  abounds 
with  defiles  of  a  peculiar  sort :  the  valleys  are  cut  by  small 
(ivulets  with  marshy  grounds,  difficult  to  man  and  horse,  atid 
impossible  to  artillery,  except  in  particular  spots.  Persever- 
ing in  his  decision  to  join  rather  than  recall  Scott  he  con- 
tinued to  retire.     During  this  retrograde  movement  some 
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•li^t  ddrmisbing  ensued,  in  which  Teiy  litUe  damage  was 
done  on  either  side. 

When  the  first  firing  announced  ttie  commencement  of 
the  action,  the  rear  of  the  army  threw  off  their  packs,  and 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  front  Meantime 
the  enemy  had  pursued  Lee  across  the  ravine,  and  pressed 
him  hard  before  he  had  time  to  rally.  In  this  critical  mo- 
ment, Washington  arrived.  As  he  approached  the  scene  of 
action,  he  rode  forward  in  total  ignorance  of  Lee'tf  retreat ; 
and  about  noon,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  mortification, 
met  the  advanced  corps  retiring  before  the  enemy,  without . 
having  made  a  single  efibrt  to  maintain  their  ground.  Those 
whom  he  first  fell  in  with,  neither  understood  the  motives 
which  had  governed  General  Lee,  nor  his  present  design ; 
and  could  give  no  other  information  than  that  by  his  orders 
they  had  fled  without  fighting. — ^General  Washington  rode 
to  the  rear  of  the  division,  which  he  found  closely  pressed. 
He  then  met  General  Lee,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
fiome  warmth,  implying  disapprobation  of  his  conduct 
General  Lee,  instead  of  entering  into  that  full  explanation 
which  his  own  honour,  duty  to  his  superior,  and  the  good  of 
his  country,  demanded,  took  offence  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  accosted,  and  replied  unbecomin^y.  Such 
conduct,  in  an  inferior '  officer,  could  not  be  brooked,  and 
met,  as  it  merited,  marked  disapprobation.  In  fact,  the 
deviation  of  Lee  from  his  instructions  might  have  produce<f 
the  most  fatal  effects. 

It  was  now  necessary,  without  delay,  to  arrest  for  a  few 
moments  the  impetuosity  of  the  English,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  all  the  corps  of  the  rear  guard  to  come  up.  The 
commander-in-chief,  accordingly,  ordered  the  regiments 
commanded  by  Colonel  Stewart  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ramsay,  to  occupy  an  important  post  on  the  left,  behind  a 
tuft  of  wood,  and  there  to  sustain  the  first  eflforts  of  the 
enemy.  General  Lee  was  directed  to  take  proper  mea- 
sures, with  the  residue  of  his  force,  to  stop  the  British  co- 
kimn  on  that  ground^  and  the  commander-in-chief  rode 
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iMtck  himself  to  arrange  the  rear  diTisioD  of  the  ano^. 
Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  hb  general,  and  stimulated  by 
the  point  of  honour.  General  Lee  made  extreme  exerdons 
to  rally  bis  troops^  and  disposed  them  on  advantageous 
ground,  where  they  defended  themselres  valiantly*  But 
at  length,  overpowered  by  numbers,  be,  a»  well  as  Stewart 
and  Ramsay,  were  compelled  to  fell  back*  Lee,  hoiwever, 
brought  off  his  troops  in  good  order,  and  was  directed  to 
form  in  the  rear,  wl;^  the  army  moved  oo  to  battle*  The 
check  ^ven  by  him  to  the  eaemy,  affiirded  time  to  dispose 
the  left  wing  and  second  Hne,  to  which  Lafayette  was  now  at- 
tached, of  the  American  army,  partly  in  a  neigjibouring 
wood,  and  pardy  upon  a  hiU  situated  on  ibe  left^  froco 
which  some  pieces  of  cannon,  which  Lord  Stirling  had 
planted  there,  severely  annexed  the  enemy,  imd,  with  the 
aid  df  several  parties  of  infantry,  efieetuaBy  put  a  stop  to 
dieur  advance.  General  Greene,  who  comisanded  the  right 
wing,  now  took  a  very  advantageous  poation  on  the  right,  and 
posted  his  artillery  i^KXt  a  lofty  emin^ice,  whence  it  cn»Ily 
mfested  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy. 

Findmg  themsdves  thus  arrested,  and  so  warmty  op* 
posed  in  front,  the  British  attempted  to  turn  the  left  flank 
.  of  the  Americans,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  Fight  in- 
fentry  detached  for  that  pm-pose.     They  then  Erected  their 
efforts  against  Wasbhigton's  right,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
surround ;   but  overwhelmed  hy  the   artillery  of  Greene, 
they  were   soon  compelled  to  retreat.      At  this  moment. 
General  Wayne  was  advanced  with  a  body  of  infantry  to 
engage  them  in  front,  who  kept  up  so  hot  and  well-directed 
a  fire  of  musketry,  that  they  drove  the' enemy  behind  the 
ravine,  on  the  ground  where  the  first  halt  had  been  made, 
and  where  the  action  had  commenced  immediately  after 
the    arrival    of    General    Washington. — ^Victory    was    no 
longer  doubtful;  but  the  new  position  rf  the  English  wasf 
still  formidable.     Their  flanks  were  covered  by  thick  wooda 
and  deep  morales,  while  theif  front  could  only  be  reached 
Ihrou^  a  narrow  pass^     Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  the 
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acttop  they  sufl^ed  less,  in  killed  and  wounded,  than  thdr  ^ 
adversaries.  In  bis  official  letter,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
stated  his  dead  and  missing  at  four  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  privates;  and  his  wounded  at  sixteen  offi- 
cers, and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  privates.  But  the 
^^  stubborn  fact"  of  burying  the  dead,  manifests  a  great 
error  in  the  official  report  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Four 
officers,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  privates  were  buried 
on  the  field  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and 
some  few  were  afterward  found  and  buried,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  nearly  three  hundred.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  eight  officers,  and  sixty-one  privates, 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded. — With- 
out doubt,  Clinton,  who  claimed  the  victory,  obtained  his 
object, — ^security  from  further  molestaticm,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  retreat.  This,  however,  was  not  e&cted  in 
the  usual  style  of  conquerc»rs,  but  by  decamping  b  die 
night,  and  seeking  safety,  near  the  place  of  embarkation,  in 
a  position  secure  from  assault.  Congress  was  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  success  which  attended  their  arms  at  the 
batde  of  Monmouth.  On  the  seventh  of  July,  a  resolution 
was.  unanimously  passed,  presenting  their  thank»  to  Creneral 
Washington,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  conduct  and  valour 
in  the  battle. — In  this  severe  action,  which  terminated  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  make  a  general  impression  favourable 
to  the  reputation  of  the  American  arms.  General  Lafayette 
displayed  the  utmost  coolness  and  skill,  and  participated 
laj^ely  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  day.  The  venerable 
Colonel  Willet,  of  New-York,  in  a  letter  written  immedi- 
ately after  the  action,  in  which  he  was  personally  engaged, 
makes  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  youthful  hero; 
^I  have  been  charmed  with  tlie  blooming  gallantry,  and 
sagacity,  of  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette,  who  appears  to  be 
possessed  of  every  requisite  to  constitute  a  great  General  ;'* 
Colonel  Willet  was  a  volunteer  ?iid  to  General  3cott,  of 
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Vupniai  who  commanded  the  light  infantiy,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  the  actioni  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  General  Lafayette:  hence,  he  enjoyed  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  observing  and  appreciating  his  conduct.* 

The  following  extract  from  the  **  Historical  Anecdotes  of 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XVI,"  affords  an  epitome  of  the  hu- 
manity and  gaUantry  of  the  Marquis.  During  the  Ameri- 
cau  War,  a  General  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  advanced,  with  a  score  of  men,  under  the  English 
batteries,  to  reconnoitre  their  portion.  His  aid-de-camp, 
struck  by  a  ball,  fell  at  his  side.  The  officers  and  orderly 
dragoons  fled  precipitately.  The  General,  though  under  the 
fire  of  the  cannon,  approached  the  wounded  man  to  see 
whether  he  had  any  signs  of  life  remaining,  or  whether  any 
assistance  could  be  aflbrded  him.  Finding  the  wound  had 
been  mortal,  he  turned  his  eyes  away  with  emotion,  and 
slowly  rejoined  the  group,  which  had  got  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  pieces.  This  instance  of  courage  and  humanity  took 
place  at  the  batde  of  Monmouth.  General  Clinton,  who 
commanded  the  English  troops,  knew  that  the  Marquis  De 
Lafayette  generally  rode  a  white  horse;  and  it  was  upon 
a  white  hc»rse  that  the  general  officer,  who  retired  so  slowly, 
was  mounted.  Clinton  commanded  the  gunners  not  to  fire. 
This  noble  forbearance  probably  saved  General  Lafayette's 
life,  for  it  was  he  himself.  At  that  time  he  was  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age. 

Not  long  after  the  batde  of  Monmouth,  General  La- 
fayette was  again  selected  for  active  service,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  July,   was  detached  widi  two  brigades,  to 

•  For  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  &c.  tfide  MarshaU's  Waah- 
Mgtoii,  vol.  iU,  chap.  8.— Andrews*  Amer.  War,  vol.  ui,  p.  I12.r-H.  Lee'a 
Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  58.-Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  vol.  i,  p.  103.— Botta's 
War  Independ.  vol.  ii,  book  x.— Ramsay's  Revolution,  p.  379— 381.— Sted* 
wwi's  Ai»#riea»  Wax,  vol.  ii,  ch.  82.— Mem.  Histor.  sur  Lafayette,  p.  6 
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join  General  Sullivan,  who  had  been  appointed,  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Rhode 
Island.  Count  D'li)staing  having  relinquished  the  meditated 
attack  on  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  New-York,  in 
consequence  of  the  impracticability  of  passing  the  bar  af 
Sandy  Hook,  an  enteiprise  against  the  enemy  at  Rhode 
Island  was  concerted,  by  the  combined  forces  of  America 
and  France.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  the  French  fleet 
arrived  at  Newport;  and  in  the  mean-time,  directions  were 
given  to  General  Sullivan,  to  call  on  the  New-England 
states  to  furnish,  immediately,  their  quotas  of  milida;  and 
to  prepare  magazines  ;  to  collect  the  boats  necessary  &fr  a 
descent;  to  engage  the  best  pilots;  and  to  make  himself 
perfectly  master  of  the  situation  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 
General  Greene  was  ordered,  without  delay,  to  Rhode 
Island,  of  which  state  he  was  a  native,  and  where  he  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  for  th^  purpose  of  commanding 
under  Sullivan. 


General  Pigot,  who  commanded  m  Rhode  Island,  bad 
ceived  considerable  reinforcements  from  New-York,  and  the 
garrison  now  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  effisctives. 
The  main  body  lay  in  Newport,  which  was  strongly  de- 
fended,' and  some  small  detachments  occupied  other  works 
thrown  up  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  to  prevent  a  de- 
scent from  the  adjacent  continent.  The  American  army 
lay  on  the  main,  about  the  town  of  Providence. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  D'Estaing,  General  Sullivan 
went  on  board  the  fleet,  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations 
for  the  allied  forces.  It  was  determined  that  their  arms 
should  be  directed,  as  soon  as  possible,  against  Newport. 
According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  the  fleet  was  to  enter  the 
harbour,  and  land  the  French  troops  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  while  the  Americans,  at  the  same  time,  landed 
on  the  opposite  coast,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  a  frigate. 
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Thus  tbey  would  be  witbb  the  worbr  which  bad  beem 
erected  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
fireventiDg  a  descent  firom  the  ccmtinent*  To  be  m  readi- 
ness for  the  execution  of  this  plan,  General  Greene  marched 
with  a  detachment  (rf*  continental  and  state  troops^  and  some 
militia^  to  Tivertoo,  which  lies  oo  the  east  side  of  the  East 
Channel :  but  eonstderable  delay  was  occasioned  hj  the  slow 
arrival  of  the  reinforc^Bents  of  militia,  which  were  deemed 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  enterprise ;  but  as  the  militia 
of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hamp^re,  who  were  prinei- 
pally  volunteers,  approached,  SuUitran  joined  General 
Greene  at  Tiverton,  and  it  was.  agreed  that  the  fleet  should 
enter  the  main  channel  immediately,  and  that  the  descent 
should  be  made  the  succeeding  day. 

Accordingly,  on  the  eighth  of  August,  all  the  prepara- 
tions being  completed,  and  the  wind  favourable,  the  French 
squadron  entered  the  harbour  of  Newport,  and  coasting 
the  town,  discharged  their  broadsides  mto  it,  and  received 
the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  shore :  but  little  execution  was 
done  on  either  side. — ^The  militia  not  arriving  precisely  at 
the  time  tbey  were  expected,  Sullivan  communicated  to  the 
French  admiral  the  necessity  of  postponbg  the  attack  yet 
another  day;  but,  finding  next  mommg,  that  the  British 
troops  on  die  north  end  of  the  island  had  been  recalled 
during  the  night,  and  fearfiil  that  they  would  return  to  them, 
he  determined  to  take  immediate  possession  of  tb^  works 
which  had  been  abandcxied.  In  conformity  with  this  reso- 
lution, the  whole  army  crossed  the  Sea-connet  passage,  at 
Rowland's  Ferry,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  and  landed  on  the 
north  end  of  Rhode  Island. 

On  receiving  information  of  this  movement,  D'Estaing 
highly  resented  the  indelicacy  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Sullivan,  in  landing  before  the  French,  and  with- 
out consulting  him.     In  addition  to  this  cause  of  discontent. 
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some  prevbus  difficulties,  on  subjects  of  mere  puoctilioy 
had  been  created.  The  Count  D'Estaing  was  a  land,  as 
well  as  sea  officer,  and  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Grene- 
ral  in  the  French  service.  SuUiran,  being  only  a  Maj<»*- 
General,  he  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  misunderstanding 
on  this  delicate  point,  by  agreeing,  in  the  first  conference, 
that  the  Americans  should  land  first,  and  afterward  the 
French,  to  be  commanded  by  D'Estaing  in  person.  Either 
his  own  reflections,  or  the  suggestions  of  others,  afterward 
made  the  Count  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  he 
insisted  that  the  descent  should  be  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  island  precisely  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  one  wing 
of  the  American  army  should  be  attached  to  the  French, 
and  land  with  them.  He  also  declined  the  command  in 
person,  but  requested  that  Lafayette  should  take  charge  of 
the  French  troops,  as  weU  as  of  the  Americans  attached  to 
them. — ^The  conduct  of  D'Estaing,  on  this  occasion,  was 
capUous  and  assuming.  As  the  command  of  the  combined 
forces  had  been  tendered  to  him,  he  ought  to  have  accepted 
it,  or  not  basted  on  dictating  with  respect  to  that  of  the 
right  wing.  Although  the  high  standing,  unbounded  popu- 
larity, and  real  merit  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  made 
every  one  willing  to  concede  what  he  could  with  honour, 
yet  D'Estaing's  punctilious  pretensions  ought  to  have  made 
him  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  All  conceded 
the  propriety  of  delegating  the  command  of  the  French 
troops  to  Liafayette;  but  when  D'Estaing  insisted  tliat  an 
entire  division  of  the  American  army  should  act  with  them, 
and  the  command  of  the  whole  be  given  to  the  Marquis,  he 
certainly  carried  his  pretensions  too  far  for  one  who  had  de- 
clined the  chief  command.  At  length,  the  French  admiral 
was,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  consent  that  his  demand 
should  be  reduced  from  one  wing  of  the  American  army,  to 
one  ^ousand  militia.— When,  afterward.  General  SuUivan 
crossed  over  to  the  island  before  the  time  to  which  he  had 
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himself  postponed  the  descent,  and  without  giving  previous 
notice  to  the  Count  of  this  movement,  some  suspicions  were 
excited  that  the  measure  was  taken  with  other  views  than 
those  which  were  assigned.  The  French  admiral  was  so 
much  ofiended  that  he  refused  to  answer  Sullivan's  letter  : 
the  day  which  ought  to  have  been  appropriated  to  action, 
was  passed  m  discussion ;  and  this  delicate  and  magnified 
point  probably  proved,  in  the  end,  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  expedition. 

After  reachbg  the  island,  General  Sullivan  hoped  that  the 
attack  would  be  no  longer  delayed,  when,  on  the  same  day, 
the  squadron  of  Lord  Howe  appeared,  which  after  commu- 
nicating with  General  Pigot,  came  to  an  anchor  off  Point 
Judith.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  position  of  the 
French  ships,  the  British  admiral  concluded,  from  various 
concurring  causes,  that  he  could  entertain  no  hope  of  suc- 
couring the  town.  From  the  same  causes,  if  the  French 
admiral  had  beep  disposed  to  persist  in  the  concerted  plan 
of  attack,  and  had  not  abandoned  his  station  until  he  had 
affi)rded  to  General  Sullivan  all  the  co-operation  in  his 
power,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  town  of  New- 
port would  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  allies.  But  the 
count  D'Estaing,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  favourable  change  of  wind  to  sail  out  of  the 
harbour,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy.  Previously  to  his 
leaving  port,  he  informed  General  Sullivan  that}  on  his  re- 
turn, he  would  land  his  men  as  that  officer  should  advise. 
Having  stood  out  to  sea,  with  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage,  which  Lord  Howe  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  concede, 
the  whole  day  was  spent  in  mano&uvreing.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  when  on  the  point  of  engaging,  the  two  fleets 
were  separated  and  dispersed  by  a  violent  tempest,  which 
lasted  forty-eight  hours,  and  rendered  them  both  unfit  for 
action.     The  British  squadron  returned  to  New-York,  for 
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the  purpose  of  refitting ;  and  the  French  regabed  the  har- 
bour of  Newport. 

In  the  mean-time  the  militia  had  joined  the  army  of  SuIIi« 
van,  which  now  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men.  But  Gene- 
ral Lafayette  objected  to  the  commencement  of  any  opera- 
tions before  the  return  of  D'Estaing.  He  argued,  that  if 
measures  were  taken  against  the  enemy  without  his  co-ope- 
radon,  he  would  once  more  feel  himself  aggrieved ;  and 
therefore  advised  that  the  army  should  be  advanced  to  a 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  but  not  break 
ground  until  the  Count  should  be  in  readiness  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  them.  Although  it  was  extremely  desdrable  to 
avoid  whatever  might  give  ofience  to  the  ally  on  whose 
assistance  so  much  depended,  yet  time  was  considered  of 
so  much  importance  to  an  army  which  could  not  be  long 
kept  together,  that  this  advice  was  over-ruled,  and  it  was 
determined  to  open  the  trenches,  and  commence  the  siege 
immediately. 

After  surmounting  tlie  obstacles  created  by  bad  weather, 
and  delay  in  the  arrival  of  his  stores  and  artillery,  General 
Sullivan  moved  towards  the  lines,  and  encamped  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Newport.  The  succeeding 
morning,  being  the  fifteenth  of  August,  the  siege  was  com- 
menced, and  continued,  without  any  material  circumstance, 
for  several  days.  But  the  abandonment  of  D'Estaing  had 
placed  the  American  army  in  a  very  critical  situation,  be- 
cause reinforcements  might  now  be*  thrown,  without  inter- 
ruption, into  Newport,  and  not  only  defeat  the  enterprise, 
but  render  their  retreat  dangerous.  On  the  evening  of  the 
nineteenth,  their  anxieties  were  momentarily  relieved  by 
the  reappearance  of  the  fleet. 

The  French  admiral,  however,  inmiediately  crushed  the 
flattering  hopes  of  the  army,  by  communicatbg  to  General 
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SuUivan  liis  intentioD,  b  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  king, 
and  witb  the  advipe  of  all  his  officers,  of  taking  the  fleet  to 
Boston  to  refit.     Success  without  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  could 
not  be  hoped  for;  and  the  Americans  had  counted,  with 
almost  absolute  certainty,  on  a  brilliant  termination   of  the 
enterprise.     General    Sullivan,    reduced    almost  to  despair 
by  this  determination,  added  entreaties  to  remonstrances,  in 
order  to  dissuade  D'Estaing  from  so  fatal  a  measure.     The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  General  Greene  were  directed  to 
wait  on  him,  ^th  a  fetter  from  General  Sullivan,  remon- 
strating against  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  and  to  exert 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  change  it.     They, 
accordingly,  besought  him  not  to  abandon  the   interests  of 
the  common  cause ;  they  represented  to  him  the  importance 
to   France,  as  well  as  to  America,  of  the  enterprise  com- 
menced ;  they  urged  the  certainty  of  carrying  the  garrison, 
if  he  would  only  co-operate  witb  diem  for  iivo  days ;  that  it 
could  not  be  relinquished  in  its  present  stage  without  cast- 
ing shame  and  reproach  on  the  French  and  American  arms, 
because  tlie  latter,  confiding  in  the  promised  co-operation  of 
the  French  fleet,  had  undertaken  it  with  alacrity,  and  made 
bcredible  exertions  to  provide  the  requisite  stores ;   that  to 
be  deserted  in  so  cridcal  a  moment  would  have  a  very  per- 
nicious infli^nce  on  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  and 
aflbrd  a  triumph  to  the   disaffected,  who  would  not   fail  to 
exclaim    against     French     faith,    and    animadvert    on    the 
fruit  of  such   an  alliance.     They  also  urged  the  danger  of 
carrying  the  fleet,  in  its  present  shattered  condition,  through 
the  difficult  navigation  over  the   shoals  of  Nantucket;  that 
it  could  be  repaired  more  conveniently  at  Newport  than  at 
Boston;    and  that  its    present  station   affi)rded  advantages 
over  the  harbour    of   Boston    for    distressbg    the  enemy. 
Finally,  they  entreated  the   admiral,   if  any  personal  indis- 
cretions had  appeared  in  conducting  the  expedition,  not  to 
permit  them  to   operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the   common 
cause.    All  was  fruidess.     The   Count  continued  immove- 
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aUe   ill  the  determmatkm    he    had   formed,  and,  on  the 
twentj-seccMid  of  August,  set  sail  lor  Bostoo. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Greene  and  Lafayette,  that  the 
inrincipal  officers  on  board  the  fleet  were  the  enemies  of 
D'Estaing,  who,  as  a  landsman,  w^s  unpopular  among  them 
as  commandant  in  the  navy.  They  therefore  determined 
to  thwart  his  measures,  and  prevent  his  achieving  any  bril- 
liant exploit  that  might  redound  to  his  reputation*  Hence, 
being  unable,  acccnrding  to  his  instructions,  to  act  in  (^posi- 
tion to  their  unanimous  opinion,  he  sailed  iix>m  the  island, 
although  he  would  not  otherwise  have  probably  remained 
deaf  to  the  arguments,  and  inexorable  to  the  solicitations, 
of  the  commissioners* 

When  Greene  and  Lafayette  returned  to  the  army,  uni- 
yersal  indignation  and  dismay  were  excited ;  and  the  deser- 
tion of  the  French  made  a  violent  impression,  and  created 
loud  clamours,  throughout  America.  Sullivan,  chagrined 
beyond  measure,  made  yet  another  efibrt  to  retain  the  fleet, 
by  despatching  Lieutenant*coloneI  Laurens,  in  a*  swift 
privateer,  to  overtake  the  fleet,  and  deliver  a  letter  to 
D'Estaing,  remonstrating  against  his  withdrawing  from  the 
enterprise,  and  pressing  him,  in  any  event,  to  leave  his  land 
forces.  He  was  also  charged  with  a  protest,  signed  ty  all 
die  general  officers  of  the  American  army  in  Rhode-Island, 
except  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette,  remonstrating  against  his 
departure  in  terms  of  great  Samestness.  D'Estamg  was  much 
displeased  with  the  protest,  and  continued  his  voyage  to 
Boston. 

Sullivan  now  saw  the  fair  prospect  of  acquiring  distinc- 
tion, and  of  rendering  service  to  his  country,  escape  from 
his  grasp,  by  the  desertion  of  his  allies.  The  militia,  who 
with  so  much  zeal  had  hastened  to  join  him,  almost  entirely 
disbanded,  and  the  number  of  his  army  was  reduced,  in  ,a 
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short  time,  from  nearly  ten  thousand  men  to  about  half  tfaa£ 
number,  while  the  force  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  six. 
thousand  veterans.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Newport,  and  to  retire  to  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  there  to  wait  for  events.  He  was  thus  anxious  to 
hold  the  ground  which  he  had  gained,  in  the  hoipe  that 
D'Estaing  might  yet  return  in  time  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  To  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  to  adopt 
thb  course,  Generals  Hancock  and  Lafayette  set  out  for 
Boston;— 4he  former  to  expedite  the  repairs  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  latter  to  use  the  influence  which  his  high  rank  and 
character  gave  him  with  the  admiral. — The  camp  before 
Newport  was  broken  up  in  great  silence,  in  the  night,  and 
the  army  retired  unobserved  towards  the  works  on  the  north 
end  of  the  island.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  retreat  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  im- 
mediately followed  in  two  columns.  A  very  warm  action 
ensued,  b  which  the  English  were  repulsed  with  admirable 
resolution.  The  next  day  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  by 
both  parties,  but  neither  thought  proper  to  attack  the  other  : 
the  British  were  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  expected 
from  New- York,  and  Sullivan  had  determined  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  island.  The  American  genera],  having 
received  certain  information  that  a  large  body  of  troops  had 
sailed  from  New-York  for  the  relief  of  Newport,  crossed 
over  his  whole  army  to  the  main  land,  on  the  night  of  the 
thirtieth,  widiout  having  created  in  the  enemy,  such  were 
the  judicious  measures  which  Be  had  taken,  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  he  had  contemplated  the  movement  which 
was  now  completed. — ^Never  was  there  a  more  fortunate 
retreat.  The  next  day.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  his 
reinforcements,  and  with  ships  of  war,  which  would  probably 
have  entirely  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the  continent. 

During  this  time  the"  Marquis  De  Lafayette  was  in  Boston^ 
endeavouring  to  conciliate    the  French  admiral,  and  secure 
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the  return  of  his  fleet  as  soon  as  it  should  be  repaired ;  but| 
by  great  personal  exertions,  he  rejoined  the  army  just  in 
time  to  have  the  charge  of  the  rear  guard,  and  to  view  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  an  expedition,  undertaken  not  only 
with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  but  which  had  been 
carried  to  the  very  threshold  of  a  brilliant  termination. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  travelled  to  the  scene  of  danger 
as  soon  as  he  learned  the  retrograde  movements  of  Sullivan, 
and  the  skill  and  bravery  which  he  displayed  in  covering  the 
retreat  without  the  loss  o(  a  single  man,  elicited  the  appro- 
bation of  Congress,  who,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  1778, 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

*^Jtesolvedf  That  Mr.  President  be  requested  to  inform 
the  Marquis  De  Lafayette,  that  Ccmgress  have  a  due  sense 
of  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  his  personal  feelings  in  under- 
taking a  journey  to  Boston,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the 
interest  of  these  States,  at  a  time  when  an  occasion  was 
daily  expected  of  his  acquiring  glory  in  the  field,  and  that 
his  gallantry  in  going  on  Rhode  Island,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army  had  retreated,  and  his  good  conduct  in 
bringing  oflF  the  pickets  and  out-sentinels,  deserve  their 
particular  approbation." 

Mr.  Laurens,  the  then  preadent  of  Congress,  transmitted 
this  flattering  testimonial  to  Lafayette,  with  the  following 
remarks  >— 


PKladdphia,  S^L  ISj  ms. 

Sir, 

I  experience  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  oi  fulfilling  the 
instructions  embraced  in  tlie  enclosed  act  of  Congress,  of 
the  ninth  instant,  which  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  relative  to 
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jour  ezceUeot  oonducl  during  the  expedition  recentljr  un- 
dertaken against  Rhode  bland. 

ReceiTe,  Sir,  this  testimonial  on  the  part  of  Congress,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  gratitudei  o&red  to  you  by  a  free 
people. 

I  have  the  haxwar  to  boi  with  very  great  respect  and  es- 
teem,  be. 

HxifRT  Laubkns. 


To  this  well-merited  communication^  General  Lafayette 
replied  as  follows 


Camp,  Sqft  23,  1778. 

Sir, 

I  have  just  received  the  letter  of  the  thirteenth  instant, 
with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  and  in  which  you  com- 
municate the  honour  that  Congress  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
fer by  the  adoption  of  its  flattering  resolution.  Whatever 
sentiments  of  pride  may  be  reasonably  excited  by  such  marks 
of  approbation,  I  am  not  the  less  sensible  of  the  feelings  of 
gratitude,  nor  o[  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  my  efforts 
have,  in  some  measure,  been  considered  as  useful  to  a  cause, 
in  which  my  heart  is  so  deeply  interested.  Have  the  good- 
ness. Sir,  to  present  to  Congress  my  unfeigned  and  humble 
thanks,  springing  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  and  perfect  at- 
tachment, as  tlie  only  homage  worthy  of  being  offered  to  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people. 

From  the  moment  .that  I  first  beard  the  name  of  America, 
I  loved ,  her ;  from  the  moment  that  I  learned   her  struggles 


ibr  liberty,  I  was  inflamed  with  die  de«re  of  shedcBng  mj 
blood  in  her  cause;— and  the  moments  that  may  be  ex- 
pended in  her  service,  whenever  they  may  occur,  or  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  I  may  be,  shall  be  considered  as 
the  happiest  of  my  existence*  I  feel  more  ardently  than 
ever,  die  desire  of  deserving  the  obliging  sentiments  wkh 
which  I  am  honoured  l^  the  United  States,  and  by  their  re- 
presentatives ;  and  the  flattering  confidence  which  they  have 
been  pleased  to  repose  in  me,  has  filled  my  heart  with  the 
liveliest  gratitude,  and  most  lasdng  afilection* 

The  desertion  of  Count  D'Estaing,  at  the  moment  when 
Newport  was  about  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  combined 
armies,  greatly  irritated  the  minds  of  the  American  commu- 
nity, and  many  began  to  entertain  a  loathing  towards  allies 
who  seemed  to  forget  all  interests  except  their  own.     Grene- 
ral   Sullivan,   goaded  by  chagrin  and   disappointment,  of  a 
temperament  somewhat  warm,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
deep  and  just  sense  of  injury,  manifested  the  state  of  his 
feelings  in  the  general  orders  issued  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
August.     "  While,"  he  remarked,  "  the  General  wishes  them 
(the  army)  to  place  a  proper  confidence  in  him  as  their 
commander-iu-chief,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  their 
safety,  he  yet  hopes  the  event  will  prove  America  able  to 
procure  that  by  her  own  arms,  which  her  allies  refuse  to  as- 
sist in  obtaining."     These  expressions  being  understood  to 
impute  to  the   French  nation  an  indisposition   to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  wounded  the  feelings  of 
the  French  officers,  and  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the  re- 
sentments of  the  moment.     Tlie  Count  D'Estaing  addressed 
a  communication  to  Congress,  in  which  his  chagrin  and  irri- 
tation were  but  ill  concealed,  and  in  which  he  endeavoured 
^  to  justify  his  conduct. 

Tlie  discontent  in  New-England  generally,  but  particu- 
larly in  Boston,  where  the  independent  companies  and  mi- 
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had  retomed  in  ezeeatre  iU-humour,  was  to  great  as  to 
bspire  fears  that  even  the  means  of  repairing  the  French 
ships  would  be  unattainable;  and  it  was,  in  some  degree, 
to  guard  against  the  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
prevalence  of  such  a  temper,  that  Generals  Lafayette  and 
Hanc^Ek  had  repaired  from  camp  to  Boston.  Congress, 
together  with  Washington,  and  every  thmking  man  in  the 
community,  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  ensue 
from  an  irreparable  breach  with  their  new  ally,  and  took 
the  most  judicious  and  persevering  measures  to  allay  the 
ferment  and  restore  confidence  and  harmony.  That  body 
directed  General  Washington  to  make  every  efibrt  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  unwise  protest  of  the  officers  of  Sulli- 
van's army  from  being  made  public,  and  General  Greene, 
by  his  timely  personal  interference,  arrested  the  despatches 
when  on  the  point  of  being  publicly  submitted  by  the  speaker 
to  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  which  General  SuUij^n 
had  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  that  state,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  vexation  and  disappointment,  and  which  complained 
bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  D'Estaing,  in  terms  calculated  to 
increase  the  general  discontent. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  experienced  extreme  anguish, 
which  be  communicated  to  Washington,  at  the  injuries  he 
supposed  to  be  offered  to  his  country,  by  the  expressions  of 
resentment  which  fell  from  the  officers  of  the  American  army. 
But,  in  the  expression  of  these  feelings,  while  he  showed  his 
great  sensibility  wherever  France  was  concerned,  he  also 
manifested  the  most  unlimited  attachment  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Washington  laboured  indefatigably  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  prejudices  and 
resentments  arising  from  the  conduct  of  D'Estaing;  and 
particularly  exerted  himself  to  calm  the  growing  animosities 
found  among  the  French  and  American  officers.  ^*I  have 
not  now  time,"  he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  General  Greene, 
**  to  take  notice  of  the  several  arguments  which  were  made 
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Qse  of,  for  and  against  the  Count's  quitting  the  harbour  of 

Newport  and  sailing  for  Boston.     Right  or  wrong,  it  will 

probably    disappoint  our  sanguine  expectation  of   success; 

and,  which  I  deem  a  still  worse  consequence,  I  fear  it  will 

sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  distrust  between  us  and  our 

new  allies,  unless  the  most  prudent  measures  be  talcen  to 

suppress  the  feuds  and  jealousies  that  have  already  arisen. 

I  depend  much  on  your  temper  and  influence  to  conciliate 

that  animosity,  which,  I  plainly  perceive  by  a  letter  from  the 

Marquis,  subsists  between  the  American  and  French  officers 

in  our  service.     This,  you  may  be  assured,  will  extend  itself 

to  the  Count,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  his  whole  fleet, 

should  they  return  to  Rhode  Island,  unless  a  reconciliation 

shall  have  taken  place.     The   Marquis  speaks  kindly  of  a 

letter  from  you  to  him  on  this  subject.     He  will,  therefore, 

take  any  advice  from  you  in  a  friendly  way ;  and  if  he  can 

be  pacified,  the  other  French  gentlemen  will  of  course  be 

satisfied,  since  they  look  up  to  him   as  their  head.     The 

Marquis   grounds  his  complaint  <hi  a  general  order  of  the 

twenty-fourth  of  August,   and   upon  the  universal  clamour 

that  prevailed  agamst  the  French  nation." 

But  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  measures  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  America,  as  well  as  by  Count  D'Estaing 
himself,  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  could  not  be  entirely 
restrained.  The  conduct  of  the  French  officers,  and  even 
of  the  common  sailors,  at  Boston,  was  truly  exemplary. 
But  this  extreme  circumspection  did  not  prevent  the  occur- 
rence, on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  of  a  violent  aflfray 
between  some  Americans  and  the  French,  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Sauveur.  The  select- 
men of  the  town,  to  allay  the  resentment  of  the  French, 
showed  themselves  very  solicitous  to  punish  the  oflenders, 
and  declared  that  the  tumult  was  fomented  by  English  sai- 
lors who  bad  been  made  prisoners,  and  deserters  from  the 
army  of  Burgoyne.    Tranquillity  was  restored^  the  Count 
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D'Estaing  made  no  further  inquiry  into  the  affiur  i  no  ofien* 
der  was  discovered;  and  the  goyemment  of  Massachusetts 
decreed  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  Saint  Sauveur^ — The 
night  of  the  sixth  of  the  same  month  had  witnessed  a  scene 
far  more  serious,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  between 
the  French  and  American  saibrs.  It  terminated  in  a  formal 
battle.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  on  board  their  ships,  fixHn  which  they  fired 
with  artillery  and  musketry  against  the  town.  '  The  Ameri- 
cans, on  their  part,  fired  upon  the  French  vessels,  from  the 
adjoinbg  wharves  and  stores.  Many  lives  were  lost  on  both 
sides.  A  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  ofiered 
to  whoever  should  discover  the  authors  of  the  tumult,  but 
without  efiect.-— Thus  ended  the  riots  of  Boston  and  of 
Charleston,  which  were  attributed,  if  not  with  truth,  at  least 
with  prudence,  to  British  artifice  and  instigation.  Nothing 
can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  instability  of  puUic  opi- 
nion than  the  occurrence  of  these  disgraceful  scenes.  A  few 
weeks  before,  the  whole  continent  resounded  with  praises 
and  gratitude  to  the  king  of  France,  as  the  saviour  of  the 
liberties  of  America,  and  now,  by  the  conduct,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  of  one  of  his  officers,  these  favourable  feelings 
were  mstantaneously  converted  into  hatred  and  initiation. 

At  length,  provident  and  temperate  measures  triumphed, 

and  a  breach  which  threatened  very  serious  consequences, 

was  entirely  made   up.     General  Greene  was  successful  in 

exerting  his  personal  mSuence  with  Lafayette,  which  could 

be  done  more  with  the  freedom  and  familiarity  of  a  friend 

than  that  of  Washington,  although  it  certainly  did  not  possess 

the  same  parental  weight.    Their  combined  endeavours  were 

crowned  with   the    success    which  was    anticipated.     The 

American  officers,  after  the  first  ebullition  of  passion,  were 

easily  pacified ;  for  theirs  was  a  system  of  sacrifice  for  the 

good  6f  the  country.* 

*  For  accoantfl  of  the  ezpedHion  agaimt  Rhode  Idand,  &c.  he,  vitU 
.^       Marshall'e  Washington,  vol.  iii,  oh.   9.— Jooroal'a  Comgren,  yol.  4,  p. 


'*I%e  Taiure  of  the  plan  of  Congress  for  the  inraakm  of 
Canada,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  did 
-not  change  the  wishes  of  that  body,  and  after  ^e  Y^ominenca- 
jnent  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the 
subject  was  again  taken  tip.  Towards  die  auttimn  ot  1779^ 
«nd  about  the  time  that  Lafayette  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  France,  a  plan  was  completely  matured  for  %  oonH 
bined  attack,  to  be  made  by  the  allied  foices  of  France  and 
the  United  States,  on  all  the  British  dominions  on  die  con* 
tinent,  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  New* 
foundland.  That  nobleman  was  'directed  to  transmit  it  to 
Doctor  Franklin,  the  minister  of  die  United  States  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  widi  instructnns  to  uxhice,  if  possible, 
die  French  cabinet  to  accede  to  it.  Great  reliance  was  also 
placed  on  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  with  his  own  govern* 
ment.  Accordingly,  this  very  extensive  plan,  prepared  en* 
tirely  in  the  Cabinet,  widiout  consulting  a  single  military  cha* 
racter,  was,  for  the  first  time,  transmitted  to  General  Wash- 
ington, in  October,  with  a  Tequest  that  he  would  enclose  it  by 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  accompanied  with  his  observfttionsi 
to  Doctor  Franklin. 

Washington  was  immediately  and  forcibly  struck  with  the 
absolute  impracticability  of  executing  the  magnificent  plan 
already  dwided  oh  by  Confess,  and  in  a  very  long  and  very 
serious  letter  to  Congress,  apologized  for  not  obeying  dieir 
orders  in  delivering  the  plan,  with .  his  observations  on  it,  to 
Lafayette.  He  entered  into  a-  perfect  investigation  of  all 
its  parts,  and  demonstrated  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  with 
which  it  was  replete.  Men  recede  slowly  firom  favourite 
projects.  Hence  it  was  decided  that  eventual  measures,  at 
least,  oii^ht  to  be  taken  for  the  expedition.     Besides  which, 

378 ;— JohMon's  Life  Greene,  vol.  i,  p.  110— 118.— Memoire*  Hist,  far 
M.  de  Lafayette,  p.  6, 7, 36, 38, 40-— Botta'i  Wat  Badependence,  vol.  u,  p 
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CoQg^is  fNTobaUj  fi^  in  some  dqpree,  eommitted  br  tbe 
^oovanalioQS  wkicb  had  been  hdd  on  the  subject  mtb  La- 
fajrotte^  and  die  rainbter  of  France.  That  body,  there* 
ftre,  directed  General  Waahingtoa  to  write  to  the  Marquu, 
wbo  had  now  departed  far  France,  and  to  the  American 
Biiniatftr  ia  Paris,  rdative  to  tbe  adoption  of  eTentuat  naea- 
sires,  in  case  an  armanMcH  sboidd  be  sent  from  France  to 
QMehecu  Tbe  Commander-in-Clnef,  howerer,  whose  objec* 
tions  to  the  proposed  plan  remained  in  full  force,  reserved 
noi  to  epear  a  correspondence  far  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
the  coneiuveaceiof  France  ia  an  expedition  to  which  he  was 
fionlf  eppoeed.  Requesting,  therc^re,  a  perscmal  coattsr 
rence,.  be  laid  b^sre  them  such  satis&ctorj  reasons  for  the 
opbiona  wbieh  he  had  adopted,  that  the  expedition  agaiDsft 
Canada  was  entiseLj  giren  np^— Thus  was  General  I^ay^ 
ette  xeliaved  fiomi  the  neeessily  of  urging  to  the  French  go 
Tttnmeat  die  adopdan  of  a  pian,  which  promised  Kttle  hopes 
ol  success^  and  lidt  eodocly  fee  to  pursue  his  solicitations  for 
M  in  a  raaonei!  better  adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  inde* 
pead^aeft*. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1779,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
ambadced  alt  Boston^  on  a  royage  to  France,  in  the  conti 
nental  frigate  Alliance^  Ambitious  of  fame  on  another  the- 
atre, and  anticipating  a  war  cm  the  confinent  of  Europe, 
he  was  desirous  of  tendering  bb  senrices  to  his  king  and  his 
own  countsy.  But  another  principal  object  was  to  exert  his 
ififlnence  in  fiwour  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  had  witneased  and  felt  the  mortifying  embar- 
rasscnenls  wlacb  environed  the  active  promoters  of  the  re- 
volution^ from  a  eombination  of  causes,  which  could  be  best 
explained  in  persooA]  and  reiterated  interviews  with  diose 
who  directed  the  policy  of  the  French  cabinet.  Some  fear, 
also,  was  entertained  that  unfavourable  results  might  proceed 
from  the  fracas  which  occurred  at  Rliode  Island,  and  the  con- 
sequent excesses  oonmiitted  in  Boston  and  Charleston. 
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General  "Wa^iiDgloiiy  from  motive  of  real  friendship,  as  weQ 
as  polkical  reasons,  was  very  desirous  of  preserving  Lafayette's 
connexion  with  the  army,  and  of  strengthening  fab  attachment 
to  America.  He,  therefore,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  pre- 
sident of  Congress,  expressed  his  wishes  that  Lafayette,  in- 
stead of  resigning  his  commisaon,  might  have  unlimited  leave 
of  absence,  to  return  when  it  should  be  convenient  to  himself 
and  mi^  carry  with  him  every  mark  of  the  confidence  of  the 
government* 


Head  qfiorten^  October  6, 1778. 

Sib, 

This  letter  mnll  be  presented  to  you  by  Major  General  La 
fayette.  The  generous  motives  which  formerly  induced 
him  to  cross  the  oeeaa,  and  serve  m  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  are  known  to  Congress.  The  same  praise-worthy 
reasons  now  urge  him  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
whicb,  under  existing  circumstances^  has  a  claim  to  his 
services* 

However  anxious  he  was  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  he  owes 
to  his  king  and  country,  that  powerful  consideration  could 
not  induce  him  to  leave  this  continent,  while  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  remains  undecided.  He  is,  therefore,  determined 
to  remain  until  the  termination  of  the  present  campaign,  and 
takes  advantage  of  the  present  cessation  from  hostilities, 
to  communicate  his  designs  to  Congress,  so  that  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  may  be  made  at  a  convenient  season, 
while  he  is  at  hand,  if  occasion  should  offer,  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  army. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Marquis,  being  desirouiit  of  preserving 
his  connexion  with  this  country,  and  hopfaig  that  h^  may  enjoy 
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opportuniues  of  being  useful  to  it,  as  an  American  officer,  onlf 
solicits  leave  of  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  embracing  the 
views  which  have  been  already  suggested* 

The  pain  which  it  costs  me  to  separate  from  an  officer 
who  possesses  all  the  military  fire  of  youth,  with  a  rare  ma- 
turity of  judgment,  would  lead  me,  if  the  choice  depended  on 
my  wishes,  to  place  his  absence  on  the  footing  which  he 
proposes.  I  shall  always  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  be  ^Ue  to 
give  those  testimonials  of  his  services  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  from  the  bravery  and  conduct  which  have  dis- 
tinguished him  on  every  occasion ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Congress  will,  m  a  proper  manner,  express  how  sensibly 
they*  appreciate  his  merits,  and  how  much  they  regret  his  de- 
parture. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  be. 

Georgb  Washington. 


Some  time  after  this  Ottering  communication,  the  Marquis 
addressed  a  noble  and  generous  letter  to  Congress  on  the  same 
subject. 


Philadelphia,  October  18,  1778. 

Sir, 

*  However  attentive  I  ought  to  be  not  to  employ  the  pre- 
cious moments  of  Congress  in  the  consideration  of  private 
affairs,  I  beg  leave,  with  that  confidence  which  naturally 
springs  from  affection  and  gratitude,  to  unfold  to  them  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am,  at  present,  situated.  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  more  appropriately  of  the  sentiments 
which  attach  me  to  my  own  country,  than  in  the  presence  of 
citizens  who  have  done  so  much  for  their  own.       So  long 
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as  1  have  had  the  power  of  reguladfig  my  own  actions,  it  haa 
been  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  fight  beneath  the  banners  of 
America,  in  the  defence  of  a  cause,  which  I  may  dare  more 
particularly  to  call  otiri,  as  I  have  shed  my  blood  in  its 
support. 

Now,  Sir,  that  France  is  engaged  in  war,  I  am  urged  both 
by  duty  and  patriotism,  to  present  myself  before  my  sovereign 
to  know  in  what  manner  be  may  be  pleased  to  employ  my 
services*  The  most  pleasing  service  that  I  can  render,  will 
be  that  which  enables  me  to  serve  the  common  cause,  among 
those  whose  friendships  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  obtain, 
and  in  whose  fortunes  I  participated,  when  your  prospects 
were  less  bright  than  they  now  are.  This  motive,  together 
with  others  which  Congress  will  properly  appreciate,  induce 
xne  to  request  permission  to  return  to  my  own  country  in  the 
ensuing  winter. 

So  bng  as  a  hope  remamed  of  an  active  campaign,  I 
never  indulged  the  idea  of  leaving  the  army ;  but  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  peace  and  inaction  leads  me  to  prefer,  to  Con* 
gress,  this  petition.     If  it  should  be  pleased  to  grant  my  re- 
quest, the  arrangements  for  my  departure  shall  be  taken  in 
such  a  manner,*  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  shall  be 
known  before  they  are  put  in  execution.     I  enclose  a  letter 
from  his  excellency,  General  Washington,  consenting  to  the 
leave  of  absence  which  I  wish  to  obtain.     I  flatter  myself 
that  you  will  consider  me  as  a  soldier  on  leave  of  absence, 
ardently  wishing  to  rejoin  bis  colours,  as  well  as  his  beloved 
comrades.     If,  when   I  return  to  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  it  is  believed  that  I  can,  in  any  manner,  promote 
the  prosperity  of  America, — ^if  my  most  strenuous  exertions 
can  promise   any   useful  results,  I  trust,   Sir,   that  I   shall 
always  be  considered  as  the  man  who  has  the  prosperity  of 
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die  United  States  meet  at  baut,  and  wbo  entertMos  Ibr  tbeir 
representatives  the  most  perfect  love  and  esteem* 

i  have  die  honour  to  be,  be 

Lafatette* 

Congress  acceded,  without  hesitation,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Marquis.     They  knew  that  the  confidence  of  America  in  him 
was  well  placed,  and  that  he  would  use  all  his  influence,  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  in  her  favour.     Never,  indeed,  did  a  fo- 
reigner, whose  primary  attachments  were  to  his  own  country, 
feel  more  anxious  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  another,  than 
was  unceasingly  manifested  by  this  young  nobleman  for  the 
United  States. — On  the  twenty-first  of  October,  Congress,  in 
addition  to  the  leave  of  absence  which  had  been  required, 
adopted  the  most  flattering  resolutions : 

Rescdvedf  That  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Major-General 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  have  leave  to  go  to  France ; 
and  that  he  return  at  such  time  as  shall  be  most  ccHivenient 
to  him. 

Resolved^  That  the  president  write  a  letter  to  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  returning  him  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  that 
disinterested  zeal  which  led  him  to  America,  and  for  the  ser- 
vices he  hath  rendered  to  the  United  States,  by  the  exertion 
of  bis  courage  and  abilities  on  many  signal  occasions. 

Resolvedj  That  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  cour^of  Versailles,  be  directed  to 
cause  an  elegant  sword,  with  proper  devices,  to  be  made  and 
presented,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette. 

A  draught  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  most  Chris 
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Amsk  vaagdsiyj  die  king  of  France,  in  £nroiir  of  Laiayiette,  was 
also  reported  and  agreed  to. 

A^ccordiDg  to  the  second  resolution,  these  honoursible  e^ 
deuces  of  the  high  character  which  he  enjoyed  in  die  esti' 
mation  of  the  American  community,  were  conveyed  to  the 
Marquis  wi&  Ate  fidkprmg  okienrations,  by  the  president  of 


PkOad^Ma,  October  U,  1778« 


I  had  the  honour  to  comniunicate  to  Coiigress,  your  letter 

solicking  leave  of  absence,   and  I  am  authorized  by  tbet 

body  to  express  to  you  its  thanks  ix  the  zeal  you  have 

diown  in  defence  of  die  just  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged, 

and  £>r  the  disinterested  services  you  have  rendered  to  the 

United  States  of  America. — ^As  a  testimonial  of  the  high 

esteem  and  afiection  wUdi  the  people  of  these  States  en* 

tertain  towards  you,   and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

bravQiy  and  miKtafy  talents  which  you  have  displayed   on 

many  signal  occainons,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in 

Congress  assembled,  have  directed  the  American  minister  at 

the  court  of  Veisai&es,  to  present  you  widi.aa  ek§ant 

fiw<Mrd. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  an  act  of  Congress,  of  the  twenty- 
first  instant,  authorizing  these  declarations,  and  granting  you 
permission  to  return  to  France,  and  extending  the  leave  of 
absence  at  your  wilL 

I  pray  the  Almighty  to  bless  and  protect  you,  and  to  gmde 
you  in  safety  to  the  presence  of  your  friends,  and  to  a  happy 
meeting  with  your  noble  fannly. 

I  have  the  tioBour  to  be,  be. 

HxNBT  Laurens* 
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To  ins  commumcatiob,  the  Ikkrqub  de  Laiajette  made  dl9 
kiOomag  reply  t 


PkOaddphiOr  October  26, 1778. 

I  haire  received  your  exceOency^s  obfigiog  letter,,  contain* 
mg  die  several  resoIutioii&  which  Coagress  iKive  done  me  the 
ioDOur  to  adopV  and  the  leave  of  absence  which  it  has  been 
pleased  to  grant :  nothing  can  affi^rd  me  more  happiness  than 
die  beEef  that  my  services  have  obtained  its  approbation. 
The  glorious  marks  of  confidence  and  satisfaction  which  I 
have  received,  at  diderent  dmes,  from  the  representatives  of 
Ameriba,  although  greater  than  my  merits^  cannot  surpass  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  which  they  have  occasioned.  I  consider 
the  noMe  present  which  has  been  made  to  me  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  most  flattering  honour,  and  my  most 
ardent  desire  is  speedily^  to  employ  that  sword  in  dieir  service-, 
against  the  common  enemy  of  my  country  and  of  ks  faithfui 
and  beloved  allies. 

May  liberty,  abundance,  and  concord,  fer  ever  reign  m  the 
United  States :  this  is  the  ardent  wish  of  a  heart  overflowing 
with  unbounded  zeal,  love,  and  devotion,  for  this  country,  and 
with  the  highest  respect  and  most  sincere  affection  for  its^  re* 
presentatives. 

Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  present  to  them  my  thanks^  and  ac^ 
cept  fiir  yourself  the  assurance  of  my  respectful  attach-^ 
nient* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  profound  veneration,  £c.  &e. 
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Ckk  the  voyage  to  France,  General  Lafayette  was  exposed 
to    new  and  '  unexpected   dangers.     It  was  found    dMScult, 
in    Boston,   to  procure  the  complement  of  men  necessaiy 
for    the    frigate   Alliance,   the  national    vessel    appropriated 
to    convey  him  to  his  own    country :    hence    more    than 
half  die   crew  was  composed  of  English  sailors  who  had 
been   made  prisoners.     Eight  days  before  their  arrival  in 
Europe,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  foreigners  on 
board,  the  execution  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  merest 
-accident.     Mistaking  an   American  for  one  of  their  own 
countrymen,  the  English  conspirators  entrusted  him  with  their 
secret,  and  offered  him  the  command  of  the  vessel,  which, 
according  to  the  proclamation  of  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, (containing  more  policy  than  morality,)  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mutineers.     But  the  honest  American  reveal- 
ed the  plot  to  the  officers  only  an  hour  previous  to  the 
time  appomted  for  theu*  general   massacre.      During  this 
conspiracy  and  consequent  confusion,  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can sailors,,  without  exception,  made  common  cause  against 
the  English. 

Thus  this  gallant  nobleman  returned  to  France,  the  leader 
of  armies,  the  counsellor  of  statesmen,  and  the  friend  of 
philosophers,  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty-two  years.' 
The  court  and  the  people  alike  came  forward  to  receive  and 
welcome  the  young  hero,  who  had  reflected  such  credit  on 
his  country;  who  united  the  gay,  gallant,  fearless  spirit  of 
ancient  chivahy,  to  the  modem  principles  of  philosophical 
liberty. 

During  this  visit  Doctor  Franklin  presented  to  him  the  sword 
ordered  by  Congress  previous  to  his  departure  from  America, 
which  he  accompanied  with  the  following  letter  : 

11 
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Peaty y  August  24, 1779. 

Sib, 

Hie  Congress,  sensible  of  your  merit  towards  the  United 
States,  but  unable  adequatdy  to  reward  it^  determined  to 
present  you  with  a  sword,  as  a  small  mark  of  their  grateful 
acknowledgment.  They  directed  it  to  be  ornamented  with 
suitable  devices.  Some  of  the  principal  actions  of  the  war, 
in  which  you  distinguished  yourself  by  your  bravery  and  con- 
duct, are,  therefore,  represented  upon  it.  These,  with  a  few 
emblematic  figures,  all  admirably  well  executed,  make  its  prm- 
cipal  value.  By  the  help  of  the  exquisite  artists  France  af-- 
fords,  I  find  it  easy  to  express  every  thing  but  the  sense  we 
have  of  your  worth  and  our  ohligaiions  to  you.  For  this, 
figures,  and  even  words,  are  found  msufiicient. — I,  therefore, 
only  add,  that,  with  the  most  perfect  esteem  and  respect,  1 
have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


This  sword  was  presented  to  the  Marquis,  at  Havre,  by 
the  grandson  of  Doctor  Franklin.  On  the  four  sides  of  the 
eoquSle  are  engraved  representations  of  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, of  the  afl^  of  Gloucester  in  New-Jersey,  and  of 
the  retreat  from  Barren  Hill,  and  from  Rhode-Island :  on 
one  side  of  the  handle,  the  Marquis  is  represented  as  wound- 
bg  the  British  lion  ;  and  on  the  other  as  receivmg  a  branch 
of  laurel  firom  America,  under  the  form  of  a  female,  whose 
chains  are  broken.  The  pommel  is,  on  one  side,  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  Lafayette,  and  on  die  other  with  an  emblem 
of  America,  represented  by  a  crescent  enlightening  a  half- 
civilized  and  half-cultivated  country.  On  this  part  of  the 
sword  is  also  a  figure  of  Fame  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
•Ud  a  representation  of  the  vessel  m  which  he  first  came 


10  America.     The  bow  of  the  hilt  bears  Hkb  |bIIowip|;  i^ 
scription  : 

Presented  by  Congress  to  M>  le  Marquis  de  I/ffQ/y^Cn 

The  ardeDt  zeal  displayed  by  him  in  his  solicitatiQns  to 
the  French  court  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  merits  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  every  American  bosom.     His  tempo- 
rary absence  did  not  in  ttie  slightest  degree  diminish  that 
passionate  ardour  for  the  promotion  of  American  indepen- 
dence, wkicl)  the  affectionate  attentions  he  bad  received, 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier  in  the  cause  of  those  for  whom 
he  had  made  his  first  campaign,  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
highly   distinguished,   combined  with    a   consciousness  that 
he  was   substantially  promoting  the  permanent  interest?  of 
France,  were  all  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  in  a  young  and 
generous  nund,  in  favour  of  an  infant  people,  struggling  for 
liberty  and  self  government,  with  the  hereditary  rival  of  his 
government.  -  Being  received  at  Versailles  with  every  mark 
of  di$ttncti(Xi  and  favour,  he  employed  ^1  the  interest  b9  had 
acquired  in  impressing  on  the  cabinet,  the  importance  9nd  po- 
licy of  grantmg  succours  to  the  United  States*     His  success 
was  equal  to  the  noble  motives  by  which  be  was  actuated. 
The  court,  governed  by  political  expediency,  endeavoured  to 
feed  the  flame  which  consumed  the  strength  of  Great  Britab ; 
and  little  dreamed  that  from  that  flame  a  spark  would  proceed, 
which  would  eventually  kindle  the  inflammable  m9$9  collected 
within  its  own  bosom.^ 

Without  any  regular  authority  from  Congress,  the  Mar- 
quis, taking  upon  himself  the  entire  respoosibflity  of  those 
tneasures,  empbyed  himself  assiduously  in  soliciting  a;»sist- 
snce  in  men,  mcMaey,  and  clothing.  In  this  favourite  ob- 
ject, he  was  aided  by  the  representation!  of  tbe.miwier  of 

* iMj MoPiftii**  Fnimf  book  viU^Mmb.  WMUogtgQ*  vgLir.ali.^ 
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France  at  Pluladelphm ;  and  the  succours  which  he  procarctl 
were  Tariou»  and  important  He  preTailed  on  the  Frencb 
court  to  embark  heartily  in  the  cause,  and  obtained  from  it 
a  promise  to  despatch  a  formidable  fleet  and  army  to  Ae 
ports  of  the  United  States.  An  extract  from  a  letter  written 
on  the  fifth  of  March,  1780,  by  Dr.  FrankRn  to  General 
Washington,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  lie 
was  held  by  that  sagacious  philosopher  and  statesman :  '*  I 
received  but  lately  the  letter  your  excellency  did  me  the 
honour  of  writing  to  nore,  m  recommendation  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette.  His  modesty  detained  it  long  in  his  own 
hands.  We  became  acquainted,  however,  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  Paris;  and  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  our 
country,  his  activity  in  our  afikirs  here,  and  his  firm  attach* 
ment  to  our  cause  and  to  you,  impressed  me  with  the  same 
regard  and  esteem  for  him  that  your  exceUeney's  letter 
would  have  done,  bad  it  immediately  been  delivered  to 
me.'' 

Having  succeeded  in  his  primary  object,  and  finding  no 
probability  of  active  employment  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, Lafayette  renounced  the  continued  triumph  afforded 
him  by  the  universal  homage  and  admiration  of  his  country- 
men, and  once  again  crossed  the  ocean  to  resume  his  career 
of  glory.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1780,  he  arrived  at 
Boston  in  the  royal  frigate  Hermione,  Captain  Le  Touche. 
The  day  of  his  landing  was  one  of  pubBc  rejoicing.  The 
inhabitants  flocked  to  the  shore  to  receive  their  generous 
deiender,  and  he  was  conducted,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon, 
ine  nngmg  of  beUs,  and  the  enlivening  strains  of  military 
^^L^  *«  ^ouse  which  the  municipal  authorities  had 
UT^V    I  ^^^  ,^^<^7»f  odation.     The  day  was  concluded 

e^aped,  as  soon  as  po^ible,  from  the  scenes  of  festivity, 
XSLTf  '"  -^  Public  joy,  which  this  cheering  i^ 
teuigence  had  occasioned,  and  hastened  to  head  qua,5e«, 
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where  he  arrived  on  the  twelfth  of  May.  He  wa«  received 
with  open  arms,  by  General  Washington,  whose  heart  needed 
some  such  balm,  for  the  affiiirs  of  America  were  not  then  in 
a  prosperous  train.  The  joyful  news  brought  by  this  illustri- 
ous friehd,  buoyed  up  the  spirit  of  the  father  of  America.  He 
brought  with  him  the  welcome  tidings,  that  large  reinforce- 
ments were  immediately  to  be  forwarded  to  the  French  army 
and  navy.  He  announced  that  the  troops  were  already  em- 
harked,  and  the  ships  that  bore  them  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
America. 

Congress  received  the  noble  Marquis  with  those  marks  of 
distinction  and  regard,  to  which  his  constant  and  mdefatigable 
zeal  in  the  support  of  their  cause,  as  well  as  this  last  signal  ser- 
vice, gave  him  such  just  pretensions.  Having  oflfered  his  ser- 
vices to  that  body  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  the  following  reso* 
lution  was  immediately  adopted : 

^^  Resolved^  That  Congress  con»der  the  return  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  America,  to  resume  his  command, 
as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  disinterested  zeal  and  persevering  at- 
tachment which  have  justly  recommended  him  to  the  public 
confidence  and  applause ;  and  that  they  receive  with  pleasure 
a  tender  of  the  further  services  of  so  gallant  and  meritmous 
an  officer.'* 

The  intelligence  brought  by  him,  gave  a  new  impulse  both 
to  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures ;  and  the  lethai^ic  slum- 
ber in  which  they  seemed  to  be  sinking,  yielded  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  most  ^gorous  complexion.  His  very  return 
was  grateful  to  the  American  people,  and  especially  re- 
doubled the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  who  mutually  incited 
each  other  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  allies  they  ex- 
pected. They  declared  aloud  that  eternal  reproach  would 
be  their  portion,  if,  through  a  base  and  unmanly  apathy, 
thev  should  lose  the  glorious  occasion  now  offered  to  them 
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by  tbis  powerful  co-operation  of  France.  The  Congress, 
and  all  the  established  authorities,  as  well  as  influential  pri- 
vate citisens,  neglected  no  theans  that  could  cherish  and 
propagate  this  new  enthusiasm;  and  their  efforts  had,  in 
some  measure,  the  desired  eSkcU  Thus  the  arrival  of  La- 
fayette was  the  signal  of  restoring  confidence,  of  arousing  die 
flagging  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  of  reviving  the  authority,  and 
giving  fresh  vigour  to  the  measures  of  Congress.*  About  the 
middle  of  June,  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  arrived  at  Rhode 
Island  from  Brest,  with  between  five  and  six  thousand  select 
troops,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tomay  with  seven  ships  of  the 
line,  and  sieveral  frigates. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  General  Lafayette,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  van  of  Washington's  army.  Hb 
division  was  selected  from  the  different  corps  :  the  first 
brigade  was  commanded  by  General  Hand,  with  Colonels 
Van  Courtlandt,  Ogden,  and  Stewart ; — ^the  second  by 
General  Poor,  with  Colonels  Shepherd,  Swift,  and  Gimat. 
There  was  also  a  troc^  of  horse  attached  to  it,  commanded 
by  Coknel  Henry  Lee,  as  well  as  a  major's  conunand  of  ar- 
tillery. Of  all  these  cheers  then  animated  with  the 
prospect  of  glory,  and  glittering  in  martial  pomp,  it  is 
believed  that  all  have  descended  to  the  tomb,  but  Generals 
Lafayette  and  Van  Courtlandt.f  In  1 780,  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux,  during  his  travels  in  America,  visited  the  camp 
of  Lafayette,  in  New-Jersey,  which  he  found  placed  in  an 
excellent  position.     It  occupied  two  heights  separated  by  a 


*  For  accounts  of  hm  visit  to  France  in  1779-1780,  vide  Mem.  Hist,  sur 
Lsiayettev — ^Toalonfeon,  Hist,  de  France,  tome  i,  appendix,  p.  97. — Lady 
Morgan's  France,  p.  316.— Port  Folio,  vol.  ziz,  p.  501,  2.— Botta's  War  In- 
depend,  vol.  iii,  p.  194. — Hist.  France,  vol.  ui,  p.  211.— Marsh.  Life  Wash- 
ington, vol.  iii,  531 :  iv.  237. — ^Thacher's  Journal,  p.  533.-^Joumal  Con- 
gress, vol.  ir,  446 :  tI,  49. 

t  We  are,  however,  iipon^t  as  it  respects  Colonel  Gimat  and  the  ma- 
jor eommanding  the  arUllerj 
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sinall    bottom,  but  with  an  easy  communication  between 
them.     The  river  Totowaw,'  or  Second  River,  protected  its 
right ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  front,  and  all  the  left 
flank,  to  a  great  distance,  were,  covered  by  a  rivulet  flowing 
irom  the  town  of  Paramus,  and  falling  into  the  Totowaw. 
It  was  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  York  island.     This 
vanguard  consisted  of  light  infantry,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  of  a  corps  selected  from  the  array.     His  troops  made 
an   excellent  appearance.    They  were  better  clothed  than 
the  rest  of  the  army ;  the  uniform  of  both  officers  and  sol- 
diers, which  was  principally  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
Marquis,  had  a  neat  and  military  appearance,  and  each  sol- 
dier wore  a  helmet  made  of  hard  leather,  with  a  crest  of 
horsehair.    The  officers  were  armed  with  espontoons,  and  the 
subalterns  with  fusils ;  the  former  were  provided  with  short 
and   light  sabres,  brought  from  France,  and  presented  to 
them  by  General  Lafayette.    This  select  corps,  he  formed 
and  modulated,  according  to  his  own  wishesy  and  infused 
axnong  them  a  spirit  of  pride  and  emulaticHi.    They  were 
the  pride  of  his  heart ;— -he  was  the  idol  of  their  devotion. 
Deservmg  the  highest  confidence,  and  pronounced,  by  Euro- 
pean veterans,  to  be  equal  to  any  corps  b  any  country,  they 
panted  for  some  signal  achievement,  worthy  of  their  own 
character,  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  their  illustrious  com- 
mander.    His  dragoons  were  extremely  well  mounted,  and 
did  not  shrink  from  meeting  those  of  Great  Britain,  over 
whom  they  had  gained  several  advantages ;  but  they  had  never 
been  numerous  enough  to  form  a  solid  and  permanent  body. 
Tarleton,  indeed,  discovered  a  vast  difi^rence  between  Lee's 
dragoons,  and  a  surprised  party  of  ill  armed  mfantry  and 
countrymen.     But  his  fwrtz.  was  in  the  latter  species  of  war- 
fare :  a  forced  march,  a  surprise,  and  a  bloody  gazetft,  are  the 
records  of  Aw  glory.* 

When  tlie  first   divisbn  of  the  French  reinforcements 
arrived  in  July,  1780,  they  found  the  American  force  unpre- 

•  Chartellttx'B  Trar  vol.  i,  101—3, 183. 
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pared  for  active  and  offensive  co-operation.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  for  General  Washington  to  communicate  to  the 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  system  adopted  for  the  residue 
of  the  campaign.  The  advanced  state  of  the  season  (oihkd 
the  idea  of  waiting  for  new  levies,  to  execute  his  plan  against 
New-York.  Both  the  engagements  of  Congress  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  determined  him  immediately  to 
forward  to  the  French  general  and  admiral ;  definitive  propo- 
sals of  co-operation,  and  pressed  on  all  sides  by  a  chain  of  dif- 
ficulties, he  resolved  to  hazard  much,  rather  than  forego  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  aid  affi>rded  by  France. 
The  na^  superiority  of  the  French  being  ascertained,  die 
general  outlines  of  a  plan  for  attacking  New-York  were 
drawn  up,  in  wliich  the  fifth  of  August  was  named  as  the  day 
on  which  the  French  troops  should  re-embark,  and  the  Ame- 
rican army  assemble  at  Morrisania.  This  plan  was  committed 
to  Greneral  Lafayette,  who  was  authorized  to  explain  fully  to 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  situation  of  the  American  army, 
and  the  views  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  to  go  more  into 
detail,  respectiag  the  enterprise  proposed,  and  others  which 
were  contemplated. 

The  arrival  of  Admiral  Greaves  at  New-York,  with  six 
ships  of  the  Ijne,  however,  entirely  reversed  the  superiority  at 
sea,  and  this  change  of  circumstances,  of  course  prevented 
any  other  tlian  an  eventual  plan  for  the  campaign.  The 
practicability  of  De  Tornay's  acquiring  the  naval  supenonty 
now  depended  on  the  arrival  of  the  second  division  of  his 
squadron  from  Brest,  or  a  remforcement  from  Count  De 
Guichen,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  in  the. West 
Indies.  ^  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot,  formed  a  plan  to  attack  the  French  fleet 
and  army  at  Newport.  Arbuthnot  proceeded  to  Rhode 
Island  and  cruised  off  the  harbour,  while  Clinton  embarked 
ffix  thousand  chosen  troops  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Newport  by  land.      But  dieir  designs  could  not  elude  th(» 
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penetration  of  Washington.  As  it  was  impracticable  to  reach 
Rhode  Island  in  time  to  unite  the  American  tnx^s  with  those  of 
their  ally,  he  resolved  to  collect  all  the  force  he  could  assemblct 
and  making  a  rapid  movement  to  New-York^  attack  that  place 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Rapidly  crossing 
the  North  River,  he  was  in  iiill  march  towards  King's  bridge 
with  nearly  ten  tliousand  men,  exclusive  of  militia,  when  the 
sudden  return,  of  Sir  Henry  Clmton,  who  had  abandoned  the 
expedition  on  learning  the  improved  state  of  the  fortifications 
on  Rhode  Island,  defeated  the  liopes  which  had  been  formed 
of  finding  New-York  weakly  defended.  The  American 
army,  accordingly,  recrossed  the  Hudson,  and  Uxdc  post  near 
Orangetown. 

Intelligence  was  now  received  that  the  second  division  of 
the  fleet  designed  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  stopped  by  a  British  squadron  which  comjdetely  block- 
aded the  port  of  Brest,  and  that  the  Count  de  Guichen,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  the  American  coast,  had  sailed  for  £u- 
irope.  Admiral  Rodney  also  arrived,  in  September,  with  eleven 
ships  of  the  h'ne  and  four  frigates.  This  reinlbrcement  com* 
pletely  disconcerted  all  the  plans  of  the  allies,  and  terminated 
the  sanguine  hopes  which  had  been  formed  at  the  cq>ening  of 
the  campsugn. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  armies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New-York  continued  vigilantly  to  observe  each 
others  motions.  But  while  the  British  commander  ap- 
peared sunk  in  supineness,  he  meditated  a  deep  and  dark 
scheme,  which,  could  it  have  taken  effect  in  its  full  extent, 
would  probably  have  brought  tlie  war  to  a  conclusion,  and 
have  extinguished,  for  a  time,  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica. General  Arnold  had  distmguished  himself  in  the  early 
attack  on  Quebec,  and  afterward  maintained  the  high  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  diere  by  a  series  of  bold  and 
^terprising  exerdons      Hunged  by  his  profusion  into  pe- 
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cuniaty  dbtrasfes,  be  endeavoured  to  extricate  bimsel^  oy 
engagbg   ia    speculatioos  which  proved   uafortiuiate,    slikI 
taking  a  share  in  privateers  which  were  unsuccessful.     Pos* 
sessiog  neither  the  strength  of  principle,  nor  the  correctness 
of  judgment,  necessary  to  withstand  the  seductions  to  which 
his  high   station,  as  the  commander  of  Philadel{diia,   ex- 
posed him,  he  committed  gross  extortions  on  the   citizens, 
and  peculated  on  the  funds  of  the  continent.     Brought  to 
a  court  martial,  at  the  instigation  of  the  executive  of  Penn* 
sjrlvania,  he  was  sentenced,  on  the  twen^-sixth  of  January, 
1779,  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chiefl     This 
censure   alienated  his  ufqirincipled  mind   from   the  United 
States  ;    entrusted   with  the   most  important  command  of 
West  Point,  in  1780,  he  basely  permitted  his  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, or  resentments,  to  triumfA  over  his  fidelity, ' 
and  entered  into  a  close  correspondence  with  the  enemies 
of  his   country. — ^The  particulars  of   this  treacherous  at- 
tempt, the  unfortunate  escape  of  Arnold,  and  the  capture  of 
Major  Andre,  are  well  known.    Maledictions  were  heaped 
npon  the  former,  and  praises  upon  those  who  had  arrested 
the  latter.    A  board  of  general  officers  was  convened  to  de- 
termine the  fiite  of  the  gallant  and    unfortunate  Andre  i 
among  its  members,  besides  many  distinguished  American 
officers,  were  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Baron  Steuben, 
and  they  were  called  upon  to  determine  in  which  character 
the  prisoner  was  to  be  considered,  smd  to  what  punishment  he 
was  liable. 

To  the  feeling  and  generous  heart  of  Lafayette,  the  stem 
performance  of  this  distressing  duty  occasioned  many  severe 
pangs.  The  candour,  openness,  and  magnanimity  of  Andre, 
made  upon  his  mind  the  most  favourable  impressions ;  but 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  unite  in  the  decision  which 
condemned  to  a  disgraceful  death,  a  young,  brave,  and  ac- 
complished officer,  who  united  the  polish  of  a  court,  and  the 
refinements  of  education,  to  the  heroism  of  a  soldier.    The 
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eeurMnvrtid,  vrHh  Ae  deqp  regret  that  was  excited  hj  hii 
firsuik  and  noble  deineeiiour,  detennined  that  he  was  a  spjTy 
and  ought  to  sufier  death*  The  general  officers  which  eonn 
posed  it,  lamented  the  sentence  which  the  usages  of  war 
compelled  them  to  prooomice ;  and  perhaps  on  no  occasion 
of  his  life,  (Sd  Washington  obey  with  more  reluctance,  the 
stem  mandates  of  duty  and  of  policy.  The  sympathy  ex* 
cnted  among  the  American  officers  by  his  fate,  was  as  uni- 
versal as  is  unusual  on  such  occasions.  On  the  second  of 
October,  1780,  the  unhappy  victim  was  executed  at  Tappan* 
When  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  And 
must  I  die  thus  !*'  He  was  answered,  that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  He  did  not  dissemble  his  proud  grief,  and  having 
past  a  few  momei^  in  prayer,  he  pronounced  these  words, 
wlueh  were  his  last ;  ^'  Bear  witness  that  I  die  as  a  brave 
man  ought  to  die."  Such  was  the  just,  but  melancholy  fate 
of  a  jTOung  man,  deserving,  b  so  many  respects,  a  better 
destiny.  Andre  died  with  fortitude  and  dignity,  his  last 
hours  soothed  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  regard,  and 
his  execution  accompanied  by  the  tears  of  the  very  judges 
wbo  pronounced  it  Arnold  lived  ''a  recreant  and  most 
degenerate  traitor,''  branded  with  in&my,  the  loathsome 
object  of  scorn,  and  regarded  with  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion by  the  honourable,  the  generous,  and  the  brave,  who 
could  never  forget  that  he  was  a  sordid  villain,  first  the  slave 
of  his  rage,  then  purchased  with  gold,  and  fina  jy  secured  from 
the  gallows  by  the  blood  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  offi- 
cers in  the  British  army. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  of  1780,  although  by  no 
means  adverse,  had  disappointed  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  attended  its  commencement.  But  although  unmarked 
by  any  memorable  event,  the  American  General  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  enemy  shut  up  in  New-York.  This 
state  of  inactivity  little  accorded  with  the  martial  sph*it  and 
desire  of  distinction,  which  animated  the  Marcpua  de  La- 
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fayette.  In  October,  1780,  when  Greene  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  dqNurtoient,  many  gallant 
spirits  earnestly  solicited  to  be  enrdled  under  his  banners. 
Among  these  were  Colonel  John  Laurens,  literally  the 
'^  chevalier  sam  peur  et  tans  reprodie^^  Colonel  Christo- 
pher Greene,  the  hero  of  Red  Bimk,  Doctor  M^Henry,  then 
aid  to  General  Washington,  Major  Lee,  the  celebrated  partisan, 
and  finally,  Lafayette.  On  die  tenth  of  November,  ITBO^ 
the  Marquis  addressed  the  following  letter  to  General. 
Greene: — 


Mt  dear  triend, 

As  soon  as  your  letter  from  head-quarters  came  to  hand,  I 
hastened  to  make  an  answer  to  the  several  articles  it  con- 
tained, and  was  greatly  disappointed  t6  hear  you  were  gone 
before  it  could  reach  you.      For  my  fi^ends,  my  dear  Sir,  I 
have  no  different  feelings  from  those  which  I  experience  fed 
myself.     I  therefore  feel  for  you  as  I  would  on  my  own  ac- 
count, were  I  appointed   to  command   the  southern    army. 
You  will,  1  confess,  have  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with, 
the  worst  of  them  all  will,  I  fear,  be  the  article  of  provisions. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  defeats  are  expected  .from  that  quar- 
ter.    It  was  yet  more  the  case   before   Ferguson's  afiair.* 
Could  it  have  been  properly  agreeable  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, I  wish  this   afiair  had  been  postponed.     Indeed,  my 
friend,  if  I  feel  for  you  on  account  of  the  obstacles  which  you 
will  have  to  encounter,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  help  fore- 
seeing a  great  deal  of  personal  glory  which  you  are  entitled 
!o  hope.      But  whatever  might  have  been  hereafter  the 
case ;  whatever  bad  chances,  (and  in  our  profession  chance 
"s  something,)  a  malignant  fortune  might  throw  in  your  way, 

*  Major  Ferguson  was  defeated  by  a  body  of  militia,  at  King's  Moun- 
tain on  the  seventh  of  October.  Upwards  of  eight  hundred  British  were 
made  prisotters,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  killed  or  wounded. 
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befieve  me,  my  dear  Sir,  my  friendsbip  as  weB  as  my  esteem 
iof  you,  are  (bunded  upon  such  a  basis  as  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  run  of  good  or  ill  luck,  which  may  subject  you  to  the 
praise  or  the  blame  of  common  opinions.  In  all  cases,  I 
am  heartily  willing  to  have  my  fate  united  to  yours ;  and  by 
this  juncdon  of  stars,  to  have  my  little  share  in  any  thing, 
good  or  bad,  that  may  happen  to  the  troops  under  your 
command. 

•    As.  soon  as  we  enter  into  winter  quarters,  I  shall  the  more 
freely  ask  the  Greneral  leave  to  join  you ;  as,  by  that  time, 
letters   from  France  will  have  convinced   us  that  my  pre- 
sence at  head-quarters  is  not,  for  some  months,  useful  to  his 
purpose  of  co-operation.     By  the  first  of  January,  at  fur- 
thest, and  sooner,  I  hope,  I  intend  to  be  with  you,  and  to 
consecrate  to  the  Country  I  early  loved,  under  a  GeneraP  I 
have  long  niarked  out  as  my  friend,  the  efforts  of  my  zeal, 
and  of  any  thing,  by  nature  or  acquisition,  I  may  be  worth 
in  the  military  service.     Hamilton  has  told  me  that  you  have 
conversed  with  him  on  the  manner  of  being  employed  that 
you  thought  most  agreeable  to  me.*    Though  by  my  temper 
and  principles,  I  am  bound  to  accept  of  any  thing,  and 
chcerifully  to  act  upon  any  scale  that  a  superior  officer  thinks 
.  fit  for  me,  I  cannot  help  acknowledging  your  kindness,  and 
frankly  tell  jrou,  you  are  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
command  of  a  flying  camp,   composed  of  the  liorse  and 
light  infantry  of  your  army,  will  better  please  me  than  the 
'  honourable,  but  less  active  command  of  a  wtng.     As  I  am 
sure  that  my  friend  Lee  will  apply  for  being  attached  to  me, 
I  beg  leave  to  support  the  motion  of  that, officer,  whom  * 
love,  and  in  whom  I  greatly  confide,  both  for  counsel  anG 
execution. 

•  Thu  kttor  WIS  wfHt«n  lif  th^  Biw^ jn  SagluOi. 
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In  ease  the  dispoiWoiis  of  the  enein^  mtke  you  wish  dnt  I 
dKKild  repair  to  such  or  such  any  particular  place,  I  will,  oa 
the  least  Uat  from  you,  tak  leave  fimi  the  General  to  fly  there 
with  the  greatest  despatdb. 


On  the  twenty-nmth  of  December,  General  Greene  com 
municated  to  the  Marquis  the  deplorable  situation  in  which 
be  was  placed,  and  the*  little  prospect  of  distinction  winch 
existed  in  the  southern  department.     *^  It  is  now,"  be  said, 
"  widiin  a  few  days  of  the  time  you  mentioned  of  bemg  with 
me.    Were  you  to  arrive,  you  would  find  a  few  ragged,  half 
starved  troops,  in  the  wilderness,  destitute  of  every  thing  ne^ 
cessary  for  either  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  sddiers^" 
'*  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  the  department  is  in  a  most  d^lor^ki 
condition,  nor  have  I  a  prospect  of  its  mending.     The  eoun* 
try  is  almost  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  phiader  one  ano- 
ther with  little  less  than  savage  fury.    We  live  from  band  to 
mouth,  and  have  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  what  we  collect 
with  armed  parties.     In  this  situation,  I  believe  you  wMl  a^ee 
with  me  that  there  is  notliing  inviting  this  way,  especially 
when  I  assure  you  our  whole  force,  fit  for  du^,  that  are  pro* 
perly  clothed,  and  properly  equipped,  does  not  amount  to 
eight  hundred  men. "     '^  Your  professioDes  and  assurances  of 
friendship  are  very  flattering  and  soothing  to  my  feelings.    I 
wish  my  situation  and  future  prospects  afforded   something, 
mcnre  inviting  and  worthy  your  attention,  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  iiijdulge  your  wishes  and  gratify  your  feel* 
mgs.     But  I  fear  this  department  is  to  be  the  great  Sar* 
bouian  bog  to  the  American  armies,  and  particularly  to  tha 
general  officers." 

The  distresses  and  prnrations  which  awaited  him  in  the 
south  produced  no  effect  whatever  on  the  resohiticxi  which 


Zjafayette  had  adopted.  But  be  did  ndt  reach  the  southern 
army.  After  obtaining  the  pernoission  of  the  comn»ander-in- 
cliief,  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Phikdelpbia  on  his  way  to 
join  General  Greene,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
negotiation  then  going  on  wid)  the  French  minister  to  forward 
the  concerted  co-operation  of  the  French  fleet  m  the  West 
Indies,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Comwallis, 
After  terminating  this  importstnt  affiiir,  he  immediately  resumed 
his  journey,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Petersburg,  when  he 
was  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  die  expedition  against 
Arnold  in  Virpnia. 

lo  the  month  of  December,  1780,  the  traitor  Arnold, 
BOW  a  Brigadier^General  in  the  British  service,  was  des- 
patched from  New-York,  with  about  sixteen  hundred  men, 
and  landed  at  Westover  on  the  fourth  of  January,  which  is 
distant  on  James  River,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  the  Capes  of  Yirginia.  The  next  day  he  entered 
Richmond,  where  he  ravaged  both  public  and  private  pro- 
perty. Afterward,  proceeding  sbwly  down  the  river, 
followed  by  Baron  Steuben,  he  destroyed  several  mills  on 
his  way,  and  established  himself  on  the  twentieth  at  Ports- 
moodi,  where  Steuben,  finding  himself  unable  to  force  the 
posidon,  stationed  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine 
him  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  During  this  expedi- 
tion, devastation  had  been  extended,  under  Arnold's  direc- 
tion, until  even  his  greedy  appetite  was  cloyed,  and  his  re- 
vengefal  heart  sated.  As  if  he  coveted  to  couple  the  name 
of  bandit  with  that  of  traitor,  he  carried  fire  and  sword 
wherever  he  went.  Washingtoii,  not  less  surprised  than 
mortified  at  the  tidings  fix>m  Virginia,  bestowed  his  imme- 
diate attention  upon  that  quarter.  He  addressed  himself  to 
Rochambeau,  commanding  die  land  forces  of  his  Most 
Chrisdan  MajesQr,  and  to  Monsieur  Destouches,  admiral  of 
his  squadron  in  the  American^  seas,  urging  them  to  seize  the 
preseatit  moment  for  inflictmg  a  severe  blow  on  die  common 
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enemy.  Proridendally,  the  French  possessed,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  the  superiority  on  the  sea,  the  British  havwg  sufiered 
severely  in  a  storm  off  Long  Island.  The  French  Admiral 
sent  an  inefficient  force  to  the  Chesapeake  under  M.  de  Tilly, 
who,  discovering  his  inabili^  to  execute  the  expected  service, 
immediately  returned  to  Newport. 

In  the  mean-time,  General  Washington  had  detached  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  with  a  corps  of  twelve  hundred  light 
infantry,  drafted  from  the  lines  of  New-England  and  New* 
Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  the  head  of  Elk, 
there  to  embark  for  that  part  of  Virginia  Which  was  become 
the  theatre  of  action,  under  convoy  of  a  French  frigate 
which  he  expected  to  obtain  from  the  admiral.  The  com* 
mander-in-chief  himself  hastened  to  Newport  to  use  his 
personal  exertions  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  enter- 
prise; and  it  was  determined  that  a  detachment  of  the 
French  army,  then  in  readiness,  should  be  embiarked  under 
the  Count  de  Viombil.  Two  days  after  the  fleet  bad  sailed^ 
it  was  followed  by  the  British  admiral,  and  a  partial  engage- 
ment ensued  c^the  Capes  of  Virginia,  which  continued  about 
an  hour.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  day,  and  it 
being  decided  that  it  was  unadviseable  to  renew  the  action,  the 
French  vessel^  returned  to  Newport. 

During  these  operations.  General  JLafayette  had  embarked 
his  detachment  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  proceeded  with  it  to 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  where  he  waited  for  a  frigate  from 
the  French  squadron  to  convoy  it  to  Virginia.  The  ren- 
contre of  the  fleets,  and  the  return  of  the  French  admiral 
to  Newport,  having  rendered  the  object  of  the  expedition 
unattainable,  Lafayette  re-embarked  his  detachment,  and  re- 
turned to  the  head  of  Elk,  where  he  received  orders  to  join 
the  southern  army. 

Thus  Arnold  escaped  from,  probably,  the  most  Inmiinent 
danger  in  which  he  had  ever  been  involved^     Had  the 
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French  forces  reached  the  Chesapeake  unopposed,  the 
British  must  have  fallen,  and  the  American  traitor  would 
have  expiated  his  atrocious  crime  on  a  gibbet  So  persua* 
ded  was  Washington  that  this  was  now  the  probable  ter» 
minatton  to  his  infamous  life,  that  he  instructed  the  Mar- 
qi^is  de  Lafayette  not  to  admit  any  stipulation,  in  his  sur- 
render, for  his  safety,  and  forbade  the  smallest  injury  to 
the  person  of  Arnold;  his  object  being  to  bring  him  to 
public  punishment,  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
army.  ^  ^ 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sensible  of  the  vulnerable  condition 
of  Arnold,  hastened  the  embarkation  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  under  Major  General  Phillips,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  men.  This  powerful  reinforcement  debark- 
ed at  Portsmouth  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  to  the 
great  joy  of  Arnold,  whose  apprehensions  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  weeks  had  been  unceasing  and  excruciating.-— 
General  Phillips,  on  his  arrival,  took  command  of  all 
the  British  troops  in  Virginia,  and  had  the  decided  su- 
periority over  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against 
bim..  Having  occupied  himself  in  completing  the  fortifica- 
tion^ of  Portsmouth,  as  soon  as  tiiat  object  was  effected,  he 
prepared  for  offensive  operations. 

The  arrival  of  Phillips  changed  the  destination  of  La- 
fayette, to  whom  the  defence  of  Virginia  was  now  commit- 
tedt  At  the  head  of  Elk,  he  received  an  express  from 
the  comniander-in-chief,  announcing  the  sailing  of  Phillips, 
directing  him  to  proceed  to  Viiginia  to  take  the  command 
of  the  trpops  collected  and  collecting  for  its  protection, 
and  ui^ng  him  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  meditated  de- 
scent pf  that  general  or  his  junction  with  Comwallis.  He, 
accordingly,  prepared  to  execute  these  orders,  and  as  the 
command  of  the  bay  by  the  British  rendered  it  hazardous 
again  to  attempt  the  passage  to  Annapolis,  the  line  of  march 
was  taken  up  for  Baltimoret  ascending  the  east  side  of  the 
bay. 

13 
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The  troops  under  his  commaDd  had  been  taken  cbieflj 
from  the  eastren  regiments,  and  had  imbibed  strong  pre* 
judices  against  a  southern  climate.     The  service  on  which 
they  were  detached,  was  not  expected  to  be  of  long   du« 
ration,  and  they  were  consequently  unprepared  for  a  cam- 
paign  in  a  department  where  no  relief  from  the  most 
pressing  wants  could  be  procured.     When  they  marched 
from  the  head  of  Elk,  it  was  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  April,  and  the  north  winds  still  blew  keen.     The  half 
naked  soldiers  became  sullen  and  intractable.     The  states 
on  whom  the  duty  devolved  had  neglected  to  clothe  them, 
^nd  the  United  States  had  neither  money  nor  credit  to 
supply  the  deficiency.     In  a  letter  to  General  Greene,  the 
Marquis  gave  an  interesting  and  exculpatory  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  punish 
with  one  hand,  and  relieve  with  the  other.     Such  had  been 
the  necessity  for  secrecy  and  despatch,  when  they  were  or- 
dered off  from  New  Windsor  in  the  state  of  New-York, 
that  they  were  hurried  away  under  an  impression  that  they 
were  proceeding  on  a  march  of  a  few  days.     The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  even  the  officers  were  destitute  of  money, 
clothing,  and  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  clean- 
liness and  comfort.     When  they  arrived  at  Trenton,  they 
were  crowded  on  board  of  shallops,  and  passing  down  to 
New  Castle,  were  landed  and  marched  across  the  isthmus 
to  the  head  of  the  Elk.     Here  they  began  to  take  a  de- 
liberate survey  of  their  situation,  and,  at  this  time,  their 
murmurs  were  suppressed  only  by  the  suggestion  of  a  short 
and  rapid  expedition  against  Arnold.     On  their  retrogade 
march,  they  were  still  contented,  for  they  were  approach- 
ing the  depository  of  their  wives,  and  of  the  few  little 
comforts  which  their  encampment  had  afforded  them. — 
Money  had  also  been   transmitted  to  head   quarters  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  pay  of  her  troops; 
and  present  sufierings  were  foi^otten  under  the  enliven- 
ing prospects  of   approaching  enjoyments.       But  every 
hope  was  blighted  when  the  cojjntermanding  orders  ar- 


rested  their  progress.      Without  tents, — for  many,  even 
of  the  officers,  slept  in  the  open  air ; — their  shoes  worn 
out, — their  hats  lost  in  their  repeated  voyages  ; — ^in  a  state 
(as  the  Marquis  expresses  it,)  "  of  shocking  nakedness." — 
not  the  least  particle  of  baggage  attending  their  march,—* 
no    provision  made  for  a  protracted   absence  from  their 
wives  and  families,  many  of  whom  had  joined  them  and 
been  left  at  their  winter  quarters; — murmuring  at  being 
thus  hurried  off,  without  notice  to  prepare  for  the  service 
,    they  were  entering  upon ; — reasonably  fearing  that  their 
destination  was  to  serve  in  a  climate  which  they  dreaded,—^ 
and  supported  by  the  general  pity  which  their  case  ex-\ 
I     cited ; — ^such  was  the  temper  of  his  army,  that  many  of 
the  officers  assured  the  Marquis,  that  it  would  speedily 
be   reduced  to  one  half  by  desertion.      Facts  supported 
the  assertion,  for  thirteen  out  of  one  company  deserted 
in  a  single  day. — To  add  to  the  genera\  distress,  a  nau" 
seous    and    contagious    disease    generally  produced,   and 
always  a^ravated,  by  a  want  of  cleanliness,  had  near- 
ly overspread  the  whole  camp ;  and  naked  and  exposed 
and  kept  in  motion,  as  the  soldiers  were,  the  ordinary 
I      remedies  could  not  be   applied  for  their  cure,  with  safe- 
I     ty  to  their  general  health.      Desertion   cannot,    for  any 
cause,  be  pardoned  in  an  army:  but  it  is  impossible  to 
view  such  a  complication  of  distresses  in  a  camp,  without 
admiring  the  passive  merit  which  could  resist  the  impulse 
to  desert 
j  But  the  firm  and  generous  spirit  of  the  Marquis  de  La- 

fayette triumphed  over  these  difficulties,  and  his  energetic 
appeals  to  the  honourable  principles  of  his  soldiers, — prin- 
ciples on  which  the  feelings  of  his  own  bosom  taught  him 
to  rely — were  crowned  with  success.  His  purse  was  as 
I  open  as  his  heart.  As  unmindful  of  money  as  he  was  am- 
bitious of  fame,  he  resolved,  by  a  noble  and  generous  act, 
\  to  conciliate  his  troops,  and  strengthen  them  in  the  good 
disposition  of  the  moment.    Such  were  his  zeal  and  public 
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Bpirit, — such  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people^ — 
that  at  a  time,  when  the  credit  of  Congress  was  so  low- 
that  nothing  could  be  obtained  on  its  promises,  he  was 
able  to  borrow,  on  his  private  credit,  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  with  which  he  purchased 
shoes,  linen,  spirits,  and  other  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
cessity, for  his  detachment :  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  every  fair  hand  in  Baltimore  was  promptly 
set  in  motion,  in  preparing  his  purchases  for  immediate 
use. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  General  Greene 
from  Mr.  M'Henry,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  board  of 
war,  exhibits  the  arduous  situation  and  noble  liberality  of 
the  Marquis  at  this  time : 


(I 


Baltimore,  April  16,  1781. 


"  While  I  admire  your  policy,  I  have  more  than  once 
pitied  the  Marquis'*  situation.  His  troops  passed  here 
yesterday,  discontented  almost  to  general  desertion  ; — des* 
titute  of  shirts,  and  proper  equipments,  and  in  most  re- 
spects, unprovided  for  a  march.  You  know  the  Marquis  : 
He  has  been  with  us  but  two  days ;  but,  in  this  time,  he 
adopted  an  expedient  to  conciliate  them  to  a  degree, 
which  no  one  but  himself  would  have  thought  of.  To- 
day, he  signs  a  contract,  binding  himself  to  certain  mer- 
chants of  this  place,  for  above  two  thousand  guineas,  to 
be  disposed  of  in  shirts,  overalls,  and  hats,  for  the  detach- 
ment Without  these  the  army  could  not  proceed;  and 
with  these,  he  has  managed  to  reconcile  them  to  the  ser- 
vice. He  is  also  bent  upon  trying  the  power  of  novelty  on 
their  minds,  by  giving  to  the  march  the  air  of  a  frolic.  Hh 
troops  will  ride  in  wagons  and  carts,  from  Elkridge  landing 

•  In  Bpeaking  of  Lafayette,  thecoinprehensiFe  term  <*  </i«  Jtf ar^tiii/ 
was  anivenaUy  used,  aad  as  anirersaliy  understood. 
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to  the  limite  of  this  state,  and  bow  much  further  he  will 
continue  this  mode  of  movement,  depends  on  Viipnia." 

Id  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  to  General  Greene,  on  the 
same  subject,  he  observes :  "  As  our  brave  and  excellent 
men  (for  this  detachment  is  exceedingly  good,)  are  shock- 
ingly destitute  of  linen,  I  have  borrowed  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Baltimore  a  sum  on  my  credit,  which  will  amount 
to  about  two  thousand  pounds,  and  will  procure  a  few  hats, 
some  shoes,  some  blankets,  and  a  pair  of  linen  overalls,  to 
each  man.  I  hope  to  set  the  Baltimore  ladies  at  work  for 
the  shirts,  which  will  be  sent  after  me,  and  the  overalls  will 
be  made  by  our  tailors.  I  will  use  my  influence  to  have  the 
money  added  to  the  loan  which  the  French  court  have 
made  to  the  United  States,  and  in  case  I  cannot  succeed/ 
bind  myself  to  the  merchants  for  payment,  with  interest,  in 
two  years." 

Great  and  just  was  the  eclat  acquired  by  the  Marquis 
De  Lafayette  on  the  occasion.  His  cotemporaries  ap- 
peared at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  his  ingenuityt 
magnanimity,  decision,  or  engaging  urbanity.  By  these 
happy  expedients,  tranquillity  and  discipline  were  once 
more  restored  to  his  command ;  and  every  wagon  or 
cart  that  could  be  procured,  being  put  in  requisition, 
the  troops  were  rapidly  hurried  forward  to  Richmond. 
The  novelty  and  relief  pleased  the  soldiers ;  the  in- 
creasing distance  from  their  homes  diminished  the  fa- 
cility of  desertion;  the  baggage  and  artillery  were  left 
to  follow  on ;  and  the  time  thus  gained  was  barely  suffi* 
cient  to  check  the  advance  of  General  Phillips.  As  La- 
fayette entered  Richmond,  the  British  army  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Manchester,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  James 
River.* 

During  this  time;  the  inroads  of  Philips  and  Arnold  into 

*  Johnson'ff  LifeOreene,  VoL  II.  chap.  12,  p.  38 — 51.  M'*nh.  Wash- 
iDCton— VqL  IV.  chap.  VIII,  p.  523, 424. 
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Virginia  were  signalized  by  devastation  and  pillage.*     Em- 
barking about  two  thousand   five  hundred  men,  Philips 
bad  ascended  James  River  and  landed  below  Petersburg. 
The  next  day  he   occupied  that  city,  after  some   slight 
skirmishing  with  a  body  of  militia  under  Baron  Steuben* 
amounting  to  only  one   thousand  men,  and   pursuing    the 
usual  marauding  system,  he  burned  the  ware-houses  sto- 
red with  tobacco,  and  all  the  vessels  lying  in  the  river. 
Every  thing  valuable  was  destroyed,  and  the  wealth   of 
this  flourishing  town,  in  a  few  hours  disappeared.     Prose- 
cuting this   war  of  devastation,  the  gallant  commanders 
separated  in  search  of  tobacco-houses,  and  re-united  their 
divisions  on  the  route  to  Manchester,  a  small  village  south 
of  James  River,  and  within  view  of  the  metropolis. — 
Here  the  tobacco-war  was  renewed,  great  quantities   of 
that  article  being  found  in  the  ware-houses.     Nothing  now 
remained  on  the   south  side  of  James   River,  below  the 
falls,  for  the  firebands  of  these  ruthless  invaders;  all  the 
tobacco,  and   every  thing  else  that  was  valuable,  within 
reach,  were  burnt,  or  conveyed  on  board  their  ships. — 
It  was  necessary  to  cross  to  Richmond,  or  lay  aside  the 
torch. 

But  the  opportune  arrival  of  General  Lafayette,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  after  a  forced  march  of  two  hun- 
dred miles,  put  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  project  of  taking 
the  capital,  and  Richmond,  in  which  a  great  proportion 
of  the  military  stores  of  the  state  were  then  collected, 
was  saved  for  the  present,  from  the  desolations  of  the  ene- 
my. At  this  place  the  Marquis  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Baron  Steuben,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  about 
one  thousand  regulars,  two  thousand  militia,  and  sixty  dra- 
goons, while  the  British  force  consisted  of  nearly  four  thou- 
isand  veteran  troops.  A  singular  coincidence  now  presented 
itself  to  the  public  eye.     The  father  of  Lafayette  had  fal- 

y  During  these  predatory  excursions,  the  destruction,  in  the  single 
ftrticle  of  tobacco  was  enormous ;  it  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand 
hogsheads. 
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len  at  the  battle  of  Mindeo,  by  a  shot  from  the  artillery, 
then  commanded  by  General  Philips.     This  fact  is  noticed 
by  the    Marquis  De  Lafayette    in  a    letter  to   General 
Greene,  touching    his    continuance  in    the  command   of 
Virginia.      "  I   will   now   only  mention,  that  General  Phi- 
lips' battery,  at  Mihden,  having  killed  my  father,  I  should 
have   on    objection  to  contract  the  latitude  of  lus  plans." 
At  the  sacne   time  General  Lafayette  modestly  solicited 
to    be    confirmed    in   his    command.    As    the    direction 
of  the  military  operations  in  Virginia  had  been  delega- 
ted to  Steuben,  while  Lafayette  was  designed  for  a  com- 
mand  in   the  main  army,  the  Baron  had  expressed  the 
most    serious   chagrin  at  being  superseded,  at  the  very 
moment  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  ibr  active 
service.     To    give    umbrage    to    either  of   two    officers 
whom   he   valued    so  highly,  would    have  been,  to  Gen- 
eral Greene,  the   subject  of  very  great    regret:  all   his 
address   was  necessary    to    manage    so    as    to    continue 
Lafayette  in  command,  without  disgusting  a  man   whose 
zeal  and  fidelity  had  rendered  him  such  important  ser- 
vices.    But  Steuben  had  become  unpopular  in   Virginia, 
and  every  thing    was   to   be  expected    from  the  strong 
public   partialities  in  favour  of  Lafayette,  and  the  high 
opinion  justly  entertained  of   his   capacity  as  a  soldier. 
Greeny  addressed  the  Baron  as   a  friend,  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding, and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  cause  and  the 
latter  submitted  with    a    magnanimity    and   self   denial, 
/which  furnish  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  the  gra- 
titude of  America.* 

Not  thinking  it  advisable  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  river.  Philips  marched  back  to  Bermuda  Hundred, 
a  point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  James  and 
Appomattox  rivers,  destroying  in  his  way  property  to  an 
immense  amount.  At  that  place  he  re-embarked  his 
^ops,  and  fell    down    as  far  as  Hog  Island,  which   he 

*  Jobnaon's  Greeae«  VoL  II.  p.  SS* 
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reached  on  the  fifth  <^  May.  The  Marqais  de  Lafay- 
ette followed  cautiously  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
until  he  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Chickahominy, 
one  of  the  branches  of  James  River,  behind  which  he 
took  post,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Rich- 
mond : — ^here  he  remained  until  Philips,  by  the  command 
of  Comwallis,  beg^n  to  re-ascend  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ibnning  a  junction  at  Petersburg. 

General  Lafayette  now  hastened  back  to  Richmond ; 
but  having,  on  his  arrival,  been  informed  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis was  marching  northward,  and  that  General  Philips 
was  again  disembarking  his  army  at  Brandon,  the  seat  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Esq.  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  he 
was  persuaded  that  ajunctionof  the  two  armies  was  intend- 
ed, and  hastened  to  take  possession  of  Petersburg  before 
Philips  could  reach  that  place.  In  this  design,  however, 
he  was  anticipated.  The  British  general  advanced  with 
equal  rapidity,  and  being  nearer  to  Petersburg,  reached,  it 
first.  Disappointed  in  this  design,  Lafayette  encamped  ^ 
few  mile^  below  Richmond,  where  he  exerted  himself 
to  increase  the  ability  of  his  army,  by  diminishing  his 
baggage,  establishing  system  and  punctuality  in  its  seve- 
ral departments,  and  introducing  throughout  the  most  rigid 
discipline. 

The  taking  p9Ssession  of  Petersburg  on  the  ninth  of 
May  was  the  last  exploit  of  General  Philips.  He  had 
been  attacked  by  a  fever  some  days  before,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  Was  so  rapid,  and  its  symptoms  so  malig- 
nant, that  it  baffled  all  medical  exertions,  and  put  a  peri- 
od to  his  life  on  the  thirteenth  of  May.  As  an  officer,  he 
was  universally  admired  ;  and  bis  military  career,  previous 
to  his  command  in  Virginia,  had  been  filled  with  glory. 
But  the  friends  of  his  fame  have  great  reason  to  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  die  three  weeks  sooner.  By  this 
event  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Ar- 
nold. 
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JLord  Comwallis  had   moved  from  Wilmington  on  the^; 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  and    proceeded  toward   Halifax  on 
the  river  Roanojce,  preserving,    as  a  brilliant  contrast  to 
the  maraudings  of  Philips  and  Arnold    the  country  from 
devastation,  and   private   property  from   spoliation.     Du- 
ring the  tedious  progress  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Roanoke, 
he  met  with  no  interruption,  and  reached  Halifax  without 
at  all  disturbing  the  general  torpor  which  prevailed  through* 
out  the  country.    At  this  place  the  restrained  licentious- 
ness of  the  unprincipled  burst  forth  in  shocking  outrage 
upon  the    defenceless   citizens,    alike  disgraceful   to   the 
British  arms,  and   degrading  to  the   name  of  man.     But 
Cornwallis,  on  learning  these  enormities,  acted  according  to 
his  natural   humanity  and   moderation,   and    commanded 
Colonel  TarletOn  to  dbmount  his  dragoons,  (who,  with  cha- 
racteristic ferocity,  had  been  the  fit  actors  in  the  atrocious 
outrages  that  had  been  committed,)  and  to  form  them  in  such 
order  as  might  be  convenient  for  the   inspection    of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  requested  to  designate  the  principal 
villains.     A  sei^eant  and   one  private  being  pointed  out, 
and  accused  of  rape  and  robbery,  they    were  conducted 
back  to  Halifax,  tried  by  martial  law,  condemned  to  death, 
and  immediately  executed. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  leaving  Halifax,  passed  the  Roanoke, 
and  detached  Colonel  Tarleton  with  his  legion  to  the  Meher- 
rion,  to  take  possession  of  the  fords  across  that  river  ;— 
Lieutenant  General  Simcoe,  with  the  queen's  rangers 
being  at  the  same  time  sent  forward  by  Arnold  to  the  Not 
toway,  for  the  like  purpose.  No  interruption  was  attempted 
against  either  detachment,  all  the  force  assembled  for  the 
protection  of  the  State  being  with  Lafayette  in  his  po* 
sition  near  Richmond ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  passing  those 
rivers,  entered  Petersburg  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  when 
he  took  the  general  command  of  all  the  British  forces. 
The  British  General  now  determined  on  a  vigorous 
plan  of  offensive  operational    A^v  bc^tn^  ^ ein£EHrced  b^ 
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two  British  regiments,  and  two  battalions  of  Anspach  troops 
firom  New-York,  under  General  Leslie,  his  immediate  object, 
with  his  overwhelming  superiority,  was  to  bring  the  Marquis 
De  Lafayette  to  an  action,  which  could  not  fail  to  ter* 
minate  in  his  defeat.  The  field-force  under  Cornwallis 
was  not  less  than  eight  thousand ;  more  than  double  of 
that  acting  under  Lafayette.  Besides  which,  his  strength  in 
horse,  amounting  to  four  hundred  dragoons,  and  seven  or 
eight  hundred  mounted  infantry,  added  vastly  to  his  superi- 
ority. Lafayette's  force,  in  the  camp  below  Richmond, 
did  not  exceed  four  thousand,  of  which  three-fourths  were 
militia.  Baron  Steuben,  with  six  hundred  levies,  was  or- 
dered to  the  point  of  the  fork,  the  depot  of  most  of  the  re- 
maining military  stores ;  and  Brigadier  General  Wayne, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  line,  now  reduced  to  eight  hundred, 
was  on  his  march  from  the  northern  army  to  unite  with 
Lafayette. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  enemy 
to  action,  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion  on  tlie 
twenty  fourth  of  May,  and  passing  the  James  River  at  West- 
over,  attempted,  by  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  American 
army,  to  get  in  its  rear.     Lafayette  was  in  no  condition 
to  risk  an  engagement.     The  native  ardour  of  his  temper, 
and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
chaise  of  giving  up  the  country  without  even  an  attempt 
to  save  it  by   an   action,  required  all    the  vigilance  of 
bis  judgment,  to  restrain  him  from  hazarding  more  than  his 
present  situation  would  justify.     The  main  and  immediate 
objects  which  it  was  now  his  duty  to  effect,  were  the  secu- 
rity of  the  public  stores,  the  preservation  of  his  small  army 
for  future  service,  and  a  junction   with  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  As  Lord  Cornwallis  passed  James  River,  the  Marquis 
De  Lafayette  abandoned  Richmond,  after  removing  all  the 
most  valuable  military  stores,  and  fell  behind  the  Chicka- 
hominy  river,  in  the  direction  toward  Fredericksburg,  for 
the  double  purpop^  of  fi^youring  the  contemplated  junction 
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with  General  Wayne,  and  of  covering  the    raanufactoiy 
of  arms  in  the  vicinity  of  Falmouth. 

Lord  Cornwallis  followed  with  zeal  and  rapidity,  and 
crossing  the  Chickahominy  at  Bottom  Bridge,  manifest- 
ed his  determination  to  force  Lafayette  to  battle  before 
his  Junction  with  General  Wayne.  He  was  so  entirely 
confident  of  success  against  his  young  antagonist,  that 
he  imprudently  remarked  in  a  letter,  which  was  inter- 
cepted, "  the  bog  cannot  escape  meJ'  But  a  combination 
of  talents  and  skill  defeated  all  the  energies  of  physical 
power,  and  the  gallant  "  boy"  escaped  to  give  new  evi- 
dences at  Yorktown,  of  his  generosity  and  modesty,  by 
declining  to  receive  the  sword  of  the  captured  Cornwallis 
himself 

Lafayette  moved  with  so  much  celerity  and  caution  as  to 
convince  Lord  Comwalljs  of  the  impracticability  of  over- 
taking him,  or  of  preventing  his  junction  with  General 
Wayne.  Before  the  British  army  reached  the  Chickahominy, 
lie  had  passed  the  Pamunkey,  the  southern  branch  of  York 
River.  Finding  that  the  distance  between  his  adversary  and 
himself  daily  increased,  Cornwallis  halted,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  objects  of  less  magnitude.  He  accordingly,  made 
two  considerable  detachments  from  his  army  while  encamped 
in  the  county  of  Hanover ;  one  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  magazines  at  the  Point  of  Fork,  then  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Baron  Steuben  with  his  raw  levies,  and  the  other, 
for  seizing  the  members  of  the  ^neral  assembly  convened 
at  Charlotteville,  a  small  town  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Rivannah,  a  northern  branch  of  James  River.  Simcoe,  who 
commanded  the  first,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  as  well 
as  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Baron,  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  military  stores  ;  and  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  led  the 
detachment  against  Charlotteville,  was  equally  successful  in 
destroying  the  stores  at  that  place :  but  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  made  their  escape.  In  the  mean-time, 
Lafayette   continued  to  retreat,  and  to  keep  up  his  com- 
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momcatimi  with  the  nordi,  pMsed  the  Rapidan,  toe  soutlh 
era  branch  of  the  Rapahannoc.  The  roovemeiits  of 
the  two  annies  had  thrown  Lord  Cornwallis  completely 
between  Marquis  de  Lafajette  and  the  military  stores 
which  had  been  transported  from  Richmond  up  James 
River,  and  deposited  principally  at  Albemarle  old  court- 
house. The  British  general  therefore  directed  his  march 
toward  that  place. 

Lafayette  had  now  effected  a  junction  with  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  men  under  General  Wayne. 
Emboldened  by  this  reinforcement,  he  lost  no  time  in  recross- 
ing  the  Rapidan,  and  moving  toward  the  enemy.    He  arrived 
and  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  British  anny,  when 
they  were  yet  more  than  a  day's  march  from  their  point  of 
destination.    Cornwallis  was    willing  that  his  antagonists 
should  proceed  on  the  experiment  of  preserving  the  stores  at 
Albemarle  old  court-house,  and  continued  in  his  position  con- 
venient to  his  adversary's  presumed  route,  with  a  detach- 
ment to  fall  upon  him  in  his  progress.    Thus,  in  the  opinion 
of  Cornwallis,  he  was  effectually  cut  off  from  the  route  by 
which  alone  he  could  reach  the  objects  which  he  was  ha- 
zarding every  thing  to  secure.    Never  was  disappointment 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  British  commander,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  June,  he  found  his  youth- 
ful foe  in  his  front,  strongly  reinforced,  and  occupying  a 
position  from  which  he  could  not  be  easily  forced,  and  would 
not  be  tempted.    Lafayette's  discernment  and  activity  had 
completely  baffled  his  views.    He  discovered,  and  opened 
in  the  night,  a  road  which  was  nearer  to  Albemarle,  but  had 
long  been  disused,  and  crossed  the  Rivannah  before  Corn- 
wallis was  acquainted  with  his  having  reached  it.    Then, 
taking  post  behind  Mechunck's  creek,  he  sat  down  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  British  camp  to  Albemarle,    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  modest  account  given  of  this  masterly  rooTe- 
ment,  by  the  author  of  it :  '<  In  tiie  mean-time,  the  British 
army  was  moving  to  the  Point  of  Fork,  with  intention  to 
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ftrike  our  magasine  at  Albemarle  old  court^hoase.  Oor 
force  was  not  equal  to  their  defence ;  and  a  delajr  of 
our  junction  would  have  answered  the  viewg  of  the  enemjr. 
But  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  we  made 
forced  marches  toward  James  River,  and  on  our  gain- 
ing the  South  Anna,  we  found  Lord  Comwallis  en- 
camped some  miles  below  the  camp  of  Fork.  A  sto- 
len  march,  through  a  dilSicult  road,  gave  us  a  position 
upon  Mechunck  creek,  between  that  of  the  enemy  and 
our  stores,  where,  agreeably  to  previous  appointment, 
we  were  joined  by  a  body  of  riflemen." 

The  expedition  against  Albemarle  was  now  relinquish- 
ed, and  the   British  General  drawing  in  his  van   corps, 
fell  back,  on  the  ensuing  day,  toward,  Richmond.     This 
movement  was  the  means  of  exciting  considerable  surprise, 
asi  notwithstanding  the  junction  of  Wayne,  and  the  sue* 
ceeding  reinforcement  of  riflemen  under  Lord  Comwallis 
continued  to  possess   a  decided  superiority  of  force,  both 
with  respect  to  quality  and  number.     By  some  it  was  at- 
tributed to  the  difficulties  which  he  apprehended  near  the 
mountains,  when  even  a  victory  might  be  attended  with 
no  decisive  consequences  :    hence   he  chose   to  transfer 
the  war  to  the  lower  country,  the  face  of  which  appeared 
more  favourable  to  his  views.     But  the  change  in  his  con- 
duct is  now  known  to  have  been  owing  to  orders  from  his 
superior. 

Fabiufi  Maximus  Quintus,  when  warring  against  Hanni- 
bal, avoided  open  action,  but  successfully  and  continually 
harassed  him  by  counter-marches  and  ambuscades  and 
all  those  difficult  manoeuvres  which  distinguish  the  expe- 
rienced and  calculating  commander.  There  is  no  other 
mode  by  which  an  inferior  force  can  act  with  efficacy 
against  an  enemy  both  numerically  and  scientifically  su- 
Verior.  Hannibal  sent  word  to  Fabius,  that  "  If  he  was 
as  great  a  captain  as  he  would  be  thought,  he  ought  to 
come  into  the  plain  and  give  him  battle."  Fabius  coolly 
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replied,  that  "  if  he  was  as  great  as  he  would  he  thought, 
he  would  do  well  to  force  him  to  fight"  Such  were  pre- 
cisely the  relative  situations  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette and  that. enemy.  The  former  gained  every  thing 
by  avoiding  a  general  action,  which  would  inevitahly 
have  resulted  in  his  total  destruction,  while  the  latter 
found  himself  incessantly  harassed,  his  power  to  destroy 
restricted,  and  his  progress  retarded  and  endangered  by 
the  rapid  movements,  indefatigable  vigilance,  and  master- 
ly military  skill  of  General  Lafayette. 
As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  ascertained. 
General  Lafayette  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  followed 
with  undiminished  circumspection,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  command  of  the  upper  country,  and  to  avoid  a 
general  engagement  He  held  his  main  body  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  foe,  and 
explored  his  front  and  flanks  with  his  cavalry  and 
riflemen.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  British  general 
reached  Westham,  without  making  a  single  efibrt  to. 
strike  his  following  enemy,  and  on  the  subsequent  day, 
entered  Richmond,  where  he  halted.  General  Lafayette 
took  a  strong  position  on  Allen's  creek,  in  the  county 
of  Goochland,  twenty-two  miles  from  Lord  Cornwallis. 
After  a  few  days,  the  latter  resumed  his  march,  and 
entered  Wiliiamsbui^  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  while  in  his  camp  above  Rich- 
mond, the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  joined  by  Baron  Steu- 
ben with  his  corps  of  levies,  amounting  to  between  five  and 
six  hundred.  His  army  was  now  increased  to  four  tliousand 
men,  of  whom  two  tliousand  one  hundred  were  regulars ; 
but  only  one  thousand  five  hundred  were  veteran  troops. 
Still,  however,  Comwallis  was  superior  in  number  by  a  third, 
and  his  army  was  composed  entirely  of  veterans  furnished  with 
a  powerful  and  well  mounted  cavalry,  who  had  spread  terror 
as  well  as  desolation  through  tiie  country,  and  had  greatly 
intimidated  the  militia. 
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During  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  to  Williamsburg,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  cither  general  to  disturb  the.  other; 
a  game,  of  all  others,  the  most  to  be  desired  by  General 
Lafayette,  as  the  campaign  appeared  to  be  wasting  without 
any  improvement  by  his  superior  foe.  He  merely  caused 
his  light  parties  to  press  on  their  rear,  which  was  cov- 
ered by  a  strong  corps  under  Major  Simcoe.  That  officer 
was 'Overtaken  by  Colon«*l  Butler  about  six  miles  from 
Williamsburg,  to  which  he  was  proceeding  from  the  des- 
truction of  a  few  boats  and  stores  on  the  Chickahominy. 
A  sharp  action  ensued  which  was  attended  with  loss  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  retire  by 
the  approach  of  the  whole  British  army,  which  had  moved 
on  hearing  the  first  fire,  to  shield  Simcoe.  Lafayette 
claimed  the  advantage  in  this  recontre,  and  stated  the 
enemy's  loss  amounted  to  sixty  killed,  and  one  hundred 
wounded. 

After  this  skirmish,  the  Marquis  encamped  about  twenty 
miles  above  Williamsbui^,  in  a  secure  position  near  James 
River,  interposing  the  Chickahominy  between  him  and  the 
enemy. 

Intercepted  letters  had  disclosed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
the  designs  which  were  meditated  against  the  seat  of  the 
British  power  in  the  United  states,  and  he,  becoming 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  New- York,  required  the  return  of 
a  part  of  the  troops  in  Yii^inia.  Lord  Comwallis,  sup- 
posing himself  too  weak,  after  complying  with  this  requi- 
sition, to  remain  at  Williamsburg,  resolved  to  pass  James 
River  and  retire  to  Portsmouth.  He  accordingly  left  that 
city  on  the  fourth  of  July,  having  decided  to  cross  at  James 
City  Island,  and  encamped  along  the  river,  having  his  right 
covered  by  a  pond,  and  the  centre  and  left  by  swamps. 
On  the  fifth  and  sixth,  a  small  number  of  troops,  and  all 
the  baggage,  artillery,  and  munitions,  were  transported 
across  the  river,  and  Comwallis  intended  to  have  passed  hit 
army  on  the  seventh. 
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The  moroiog  after  the  evacuation  of  Williamsburg,  La* 
fayette  put  his  armj  in  motion,  with  the  intention  of 
falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemj,  when  a  major  part 
of  his  army  should  have  passed,  or  was  passing  the  river. 
Crossing  the  Chickahominy,  he  pushed  his  best  troopa 
within  eight  miles  of  the  British  camp,  On  the  morning  of 
the  sixth,  he  prepared  to  advance,  believing  that  the  hour 
was  at  hand  for  striking  the  tneditated  blow,  as  he « had 
been  accurately  informed  of  the  passage  of  troops  on  the 
fourth,  and  the  continued  crossing  and  recrossing  of  the 
boats  ever  since.  All  the  intelligence  which  was  received 
by  General  Lafayette  concurred  in  the  representation  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  army  had  already  passed  over 
into  the  island  of  Jamestown,  in  the  night,  and  every  ap* 
pearance  was  calculated  to  countenance  the  opinion  that 
had  been  formed. 

But  Lord  Cornwallis  suspected  the  design  of  Lafayette, 
and  was  confident  th^  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his^ 
crossing  James  river,  would  be  seized  with  ardour  by 
his  youthful  antagonist  He  heard  with  pleasure  that  the 
American  forces  were  drawing  near,  and  adopted  proper 
measures  to  encourage  their  advance.  The  British  light 
parties  were  all  drawn  in,  their  troops  were  held  compact, 
covering  as  little  ground  as  possible  in  their  march  and  in 
camp,  and  the  piquets,  which  lay  close  to  the  encampment, 
were  ordered  to  fall  back  with  the  appearance  of  alarm 
and  confusion,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  seriously  at- 
tacked. 

General  Lafayette  had  detached  sbme  riflemen  and  mili- 
«tia  to  harass  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  while  he  advanced 
at  the  head  of  the  continental  troops,  in  order  to  cut  off 
their  rear,  should  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the 
passage  of  the  main  body,  be  well  founded.  The  enemy's 
piquets  were  briskly  attacked,  and  losing  some  of  their  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the 
legion-horse,  drawn  up  in  their  rear.     Emboldened  by  this 
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successful  onset,  the  Americans  continued  to  advance,  and 
took  post  in  a  ditch,  under  cover  of  a  rail-fence.  After  a 
keen  conflict  of  some  minutes,  they  fell  back  upon  general 
Wayne,  who  was  formed  in  close  order  in  an  adjacent  wood. 
That  brave  officer,  who  commanded  the  van-guard,  now  dis- 
covered the  whole  British  army  in  order  of  battle,  moving 
out  against  him.  A  retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  boldest, 
had  become  the  safest  measure.  Advancing  rapidly,  he 
made  a  gallant  chaige  on  the  British  line,  with  his  small  de- 
tachment, not  exceeding  eight  hundred  men,  and  the  warm 
action  which  ensued,  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for  seve- 
ral minutes. 

Lafayette,  who  arrived  a  little  before  sun-set,  began  soon 
to  apprehend  that  the  expected  covering  party  would  turn 
out  to  be  the  British  army,  and  determined,  by  reconnoitring 
to  judge  of  the  enemy's  strength  from  his  own  observation. 
He  soon  became  convinced  that  his  apprehensions  were  well 
founded,  and  immediately  hastened  do  draw  off  his  troops. 
On  his  return,  finding  Wayne  closely  engaged,  and  his  flanks 
nearly  enveloped,  he  directed  him  to  retreat,  and  form  in  i^ 
line  with  the  light  infantry,  then  drawn  up  about  half  a  mile 
^  in  the  rear.    This  was  instantly  executed  through  the  favour 
of  a  dark  night,  with  the  loss  of  two  field  pieces,  the  horses 
attached  to  them  being  killed.     The  whole  army  then  re- 
treated the  distance  of  six  miles,  when  Lafayette,  findipg 
that  the  enemy  did  not  pursue,  encamped  for  the  night. 

No  pursuit  was  even  attempted  by  Cornwallis,  who  return- 
ed, immediately  after  the  battle  closed  to  his  camp.  The 
ni^t,  the  nature  of  the  country,  broken  with  woods  and 
marshes,  but  especially  the  suspicion  that  the  retreat  was  a 
stratagem  of  the  American  general,  to  draw  him  into  an  anir 
buscade,  induced  the  British  commander  to  decline  all  pur- 
suit In  flie  course  of  the  night  he  crossed  over  into  the  is- 
land, and  soon  after  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  in  order  to 
embark  the  troops,  which  Clinton  expected  at  New  York. 
Lafayette  retired  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  having 
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dismissed  all  his  militia,  to  the  forks  of  York  river,  where  it 
was  permitted  to  repose  itself,  all  active  operations  having 
ceased.  During  the  action  near  Jamestown,  his  person  was 
greatly  exposed,  and  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.* 

Thus  terminated  the  summer  campaign  of  lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  in  Virginia.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  completely 
fitted  for  the  arduous  scenes  of  war,  warmly  attached  to 
their  commander,  proud  in  its  knowledge  of  its  own  ability, 
and  ready  to  encounter  every  difficulty  and  danger.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inferiority  of  Lafayette  in  numbers,  in 
quality,  in  cavalry,  in  arms  and  equipment,  was  very  great 
and  well  known. — ^Although,  says  Marshall,  no  brilliant  ser- 
vice was  achieved  by  this  young  nobleman,  the  campaign  in 
Virginia  enhanced  his  military  reputation,  and  raised  him  in 
the  general  esteem.  That,  with  so  decided  an  inferiority  of 
effective  force,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  he  had  been  able 
to  keep  the  field  in  an  open  country,  and  to  preserve  a  great 
proportion  of  his  military  stores,  as  well  as  his  army,  was^ 
believed  to  furnish  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  prudence 
•and  vigour  of  his  conduct. 

The  omission  of  lord  Cornwallis  to  compel  Lafayette, 
manoeuvring  in  his  face  in  an  open  country,  to  battle,  is  in-  - 
explicable.  Such  an  event,  with  his  vast  superiority  of  force, 
would  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  American  army,  which 
was  frequently  and  unavoidably  in  situations  where  no  mili- 
tary skill  could  have  prevented  a  general  engagement.  The 
American  general,  says  an  actor  in  those  scenes,  had  great 
difficulties  to  surmount,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  his  formi- 
dable foe,  pressing  him  on  his  retreat.  Wayne,  directing  his 
most  efficient  aid,  was  far  to  his  right ;  and  the  baron  Steu- 
ben, with  the  Virginia  levies,  was  as  far  on  his  left.  The 
public  stores  were  deposited  in  several  magazines  accessible 
to  the  enemy ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  below 

*  For  accounts  of  this  action,  Vide,  Marshall's  Washio^on,  Vol.  IV, 

f>.  440,  J,  2.  Botta's  American  War,Book  XIIL  H.  Lee's  Memoirs,  Vol. 
I,  222—231.  Ramsay's  Rcyolutioo,  p.   530.  Mem*  Hittor.  sor.  M*  de 
Lafajette,  p>  18.  Thacher's  Journal)  p-  530. 
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(he  mountams  were  flying  from  their  homes,  with  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  the  most  valuable  of  their  personal  pro- 
perty, to  seek  protection  in  the  mountains.  The  state  autho- 
rities, executive  and  legislative,  like  the  flying  inhabitants 
had  been  driven  from  the  seat  of  government,  chased  from 
Charlotteville ;  and,  at  length,  compelled  to  interpose  the 
Blue  Ridge  between  themselves  and  the  enemy,  to  secure  a 
resting  place  at  Staunton. 

In  this  period  of  gloom,  of  disorder,  and  of  peril,  Lafay- 
ette was  collected  and  undismayed.  With  zeal,  with  cour^ 
age,  and  with  sagacity,  he  discharged  his  arduous  duties, 
and  throughout  his  difficult  retreat,  was  never  brought  even 
to  array,  but  once,  in  order  for  battle.  Invigorating  our 
councils  by  his  precepts ;  dispelling  our  despondency  by  his 
example ;  and  encouraging  his  troops  to  submit  to  their  many 
privations,  by  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  participated 
in  their  wants,  he  imparted  the  energy  of  his  own  mind  to 
the  country,  and  infused  his  high  toned  spirit  into  his  army.^ 
His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  young  French- 
man, with  the  judgment,  skill,  and  prudence  of  a  veteran, 
seared  the  laurels  of  that  British  general,  who,  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  had  stood 
pre-eminent, — the  bulwark  of  great  Britain*— the  terror  of 
America. 

No  American  ought  to  pass  over  the  interesting  occur- 
rences of  this  period  without  reflecting,  that  the  defence  of 
the  great  state  of  Virginia,  and  with  it,  of  all  the  states  in  the 
Union,  was  conducted  with  consummate  fidelity  and  skill,  by 
two  foreigners,  whom  the  voice  of  Providence  had  called  to 
our  aid  from  countries  almost  unknown  to  us,  and  from  na- 
tions which,  until  that  time,  we  had  regarded  only  with  feel- 
ings of  hostility.! 

Cornwallis,  when  he  reached  Portsmouth,  proceeded  with 
diligence  to  embark  the  troops  destined  for  the  defence  of 

•  H.  Lee's  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  page  233. 
f  Johnson's  Life  Greene,  Vol  II,  p.  68. 
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New-Yoik :  in  the  meantime,  however,  he  received  c<mn> 
termanding  orders,  directing  him  to  return  to  Williamsburg, 
to  retain  all  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  and  instead  of  Ports- 
mouth, to  establish  the  intended  post  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 
The  principal  causes  which  determined  general  Clinton  to 
embrace  ttids  new  resolution,  were  the  arrival  from  Europe 
of  a  re-enforcement  consisting  of  three  thousand  Germans, 
and  his  desire  to  open  a  passage  bj  waj  of  Hampton  and 
the  James  River,  toward  that  fertile  and  populous  part  of 
Virginia  which  lies  between  the  James  and  York  rivers : 
The  report  of  the  engineer  and  navy  officers,  appointed  to 
examine  Old  Point  Comfort,  was  unfavourable,  and  lord 
Comwallis,  coinciding  in  the  same  opinion,  selected  York 
and  Gloucester,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  York  River,  in* 
stead  of  the  former  place. 

York  town  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  post-town,  of  Virginia, 
and  the  capital  of  York  county.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  York  River,  which  is  here  contracted  to 
the  breadth  of  a  mile,  and  confined  by  very  high  banks,  close 
under  which  vessels  of  the  largest  burden  may  ride  with  safe- 
ty. On  the  opposite,  or  left  bank,  of  the  river  is  situated 
Gloucester,  a  smaller  town,  built  upon  a  point  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  river.  A  marshy  stream  flowing  on  the  right 
of  Yorktown ;  and  in  front  of  the  place,  for  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  the  ground  is  open  and  level.  As  the  spot  which 
proved  the  terminating  scene  of  the  revolution,  its  name 
will  be  revered  by  posterity,  while  liberty  has  an  advocate, 
and  reason  and  humanity,  a  friend. 

Before  the  twenty-third  of  August,  1781,  the  whole  Brit- 
ish force  had  concentrated  in  the  position  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester. With  a  regular  army  of  more  than  seven 'thousand 
men,  lord  Comwallis  had  retreated  to  the  sea-coast  before 
one  of  not  more  than  two  thousand,  three  hundred,  regulars ; 
he  had  first  crowded  the  transports  which  had  been  sent 
from  New- York,  with  his  troops,  then  re-landed  them,  and 
finally,  breaking  up  from  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  took  up 
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his  head-quarters  at  York-^town.  Upon  this  ground,  he  ap- 
plied bis  attention  to  intrench  himself  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble mannerp  and  pressed  forward,  with  zeal  and  assiduity, 
the  completion  of  his  fortifications. 

As  soon  as  Lafayette  received  intelligence  of  the  new 
position  taken  by  Comwallis,  he  re-crossed  the  Pamunkey, 
and  took  post  in  the  county  of  New-Kent.  He  bad  no  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  enemy,  because,  at  that  period,  his  force 
did  not  admit  of  it ;  but  he  was  disposed,  at  least,  to  harass 
them,  to  repress  their  excursions,  and  to  prevent  their  fora- 
ging in  the  country.  In  the  defence  of  Vii^nia,  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted  by  Washington,  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self in  the  most  satisfactory  and  masterly  manner;  sometimes 
by  his  manoeuvres,  holding  the  greatest  British  general  in 
America,  in  check, — sometimes  combating  him  with  vigour — 
he  had  now  conducted  him  to  a  place,  where  he  might  hope 
to  be  assisted  by  the  powerful  French  fleet  (hat  was  expected 
on  the  American  coast. 

At  a  conference  held  between  Washington  and*Rocham- 
beau,  the  siege  of  New  York  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the 
two  generals,  who  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  wrest  from 
the  English  that  shelter  which,  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  to  the  present  hour,  had  been  so  favourable  to 
their  interests.  All  the  movements  of  the  combined  armies 
were,  from  that  time,  directed  toward  this  object — But  it  is 
not  our  province  particularly  to  detail  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  relinquishment  of  that  plan,  and  transferred  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  war  to  the  state  of  Vii^nia.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  German  re-enforcements  at  New  York, 
the  great  strength  of  the  garrison,  the  failure  of  the  states  in 
filling  up  their  battalions  and  embodying  their  militia,  and, 
especially,  recent  intelUgence  from  the  count  de  Grasse,  that 
his  destination  was  fixed  to  the  Chesapeake,  made  a  total 
change  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  General  Washington 
had  entertained  apprehensions,,  early  in  the  month  of  August, 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  his  favourite  object* 
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and  took  Hie  precaution  of  placing  himself  in  the  most  con* 
venient  condition  to  march  to  Virginia,  should  he  be  com* 
pelled  to  abandon  the  design  on  New- York. — Never  was  a 
game  better  played  when  the  commander-in-chief  at  length 
made  his  final  decision  to  march  against  Cornwallis.  Not^ 
withstanding  he  had  changed  his  plan,  he  resolved  to  nourish 
the  fears  of  his  adversary  for  New- York,  by  a  series  of  the 
most  spirited  demonstrations,  so  that  he  might  not  penetrate 
his  real  design,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  accom- 
plishment The  various  stratagems  practised  to  deceive  sir 
Henry  Clinton  perfectly  succeeded ;  and  that  general,  full 
of  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  New-York,  was  indefatiga^- 
ble  in  multiplying  its  defences. 

The  change  in  the  plan  of  operations,  which  had  before 
been  suggested  to  Lafayette  as  probable,  was  now  commu- 
nicated to  that  nobleman,  as  certain  ;  and  he  was  requested 
to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  army  as  should  be  best  cal- 
culated to  prevent  lord  Cornwallis  from  saving  himself  by  a 
sudden  march  to  Charleston.  He  also  addressed  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  urging  him  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  prepa- 
ring certain  specified  aids  of  men,  provisions,  wagons,  and 
implements,  which  the  conjuncture  demanded.  The  most  po- 
sitive intelligence  was  soon  received  by  Lafayette,  that  lord 
Cornwallis  intended  to  penetrate,  with  his  army  from  York 
to  South  Carolina,  by  land,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  he  was  about  moving  from  York 
to  James  River,  and  was  getting  his  boats  across  from 
Queen's  creek  to  the  College-landing,  to  go  from  thence  to 
James-town,  and  then  crossing  James  River  to  Cobhams,  to 
proceed  from  that  place  to  South  Carolina.  These  indica- 
tions of  a  movement  to  the  south  were  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  general  Greene,  who,  in  order  to  counteract  it, 
crossed  the  Santee  river  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  and 
despatched  orders  in  every  direction  for  the  collection  of  re- 
enforcements.  General  Lafayette  and  governor  Burke  had 
been  long  on  their  guard  against  this  movement     The  for- 
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mer  mored  to  fhe  bank  of  James  River  to  connteract  it ; 
and  Muhlenburg  was  thrown  across  the  river  to  place  himself 
in  lord  Comwallis'  front ; — ^not  with  the  hope  of  resisting  him 
in  his  progress^  but  with  a  view  to  precede  him,  and  by  de- 
stroying all  the  means  of  subsistence  and  transportation,  to 
impede  his  progress  until  he  could  be  overtaken  by  a  force 
competent  to  cope  with  him."* 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  this  movement  of  Cornwallis, 
the  most  animated  measures  were  adopted  by  governor 
Barker  to  co-operate  with  Muhlenburg.  Every  boat  on  the 
Roanoke,  Neuse,  and  Meherrin,  were  secured  under  guard 
or  destroyed ;  every  crossing  place  guarded,  and  crossed  by 
abatis;  and  the  militia  were  ordered  out  en  masse.  The 
whole  state  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Dan  to  the  sea- 
coast,  appears  to  have  been  set  in  motion  by  this  active  go- 
vernor. 

Lord  Comwallis  had  provided  a  number  of  boats,  trans* 
portable  on  wagons,  in  the  nature  of  pontons  ;  and  the  rea- 
sons which  led  to  the  relinquishment  of  his  project  of  retreat 
southwardly,  are  easilyi  deducible  from  |he  occurrences  of 
the  day.  The  French  fleet  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  on 
the  first  of  September ;  a  few  days  after,  the  British  fleet, 
under  admiral  Greaves,  made  its  appearance,  and  count  de 
Grasse  stood  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  engaged  him,  having 
first  furnished  an  accession  of  strength  to  Lafayette,  which 
put  it  in  his  power  to  advance  upon,  and  alarm,  his  adversa- 
ry. This  was  the  period  of  the  attempt  of  lord  Cornwallis 
to  escape  into  Carolina,  and  also  of  its  relinquishment.  The 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet  suggested  the  movement ;  its  de- 
parture delayed  it,  until  he  found  himself  environed  with  dtf-. 
ficulties.  Below  him,  he  saw  the  whole  country  in  arms  to 
oppose  his  retreat,  whilst  Greene  waited  in  the  south  to  re- 
ceive him  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  above  him,  Lafayette 
watched  his  opportunity  of  Ertriking  when  he  should  expose 

•  Jobosoa's  Life  Greene,  Vol.  II.  cbap.  XVI»  p.  243.  et  seq* 
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bifl  flank:  toward  ihc  ocean,  the  face  ofihebaj  was  cover* 
ed  with  the  fleets  of  France,  and  Washington  was  advancing 
to  seize  him  in  his  toils.  Yet,  it  was  not  until  the  ihirtielU 
of  September,  that  he  found  himself  entirelj  hemmed  in  on 
the  south,  and  compelled  to  cover  himself  beneath  the  shield 
of  his  entrenchments. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  the  count  de  Qrasse  arrived  in 
the  Chesapeake  with  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line  and  seve- 
ral frigates.  As  soon  as  he  anchored,  he  was  boarded  by  an 
officer  from  Lafayette,  announcing  his  situation,  and  that  of 
the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  he  imme- 
diately detached  four  ships  of  the  line  to  block  up  York  Ri- 
ver, and  employed  some  of  his  frigates  in  conveying  the  land 
forces,  brought  from  the  West  Indies  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  de  St.  Simon,  up  James  River,  ^o  form  a 
junction  with  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg.  These  troops 
were  principally  drawn  from  the  garrison  of  St.  Domingo. 
and  amounted  to  three  thousand,  two  hundred  men.  Gen<j- 
ral  Lafayette  was  extremely  gratified  by  being  re-enforced 
with  so  considerable  a  number  of  hi^own  countrjrmen,  and 
at  the  increasing  prospect  of  being  able  to  render  important 
services  to  a  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  such  no- 
ble and  inextinguishable  ardour.  He  had,  moreover,  felt 
some  disquietude  relative  to  his  position.  He  was  appre- 
hensive that  Comwaliis,  perceiving  the  circle  that  was  tra- 
ced around  him,  would  profit  <rf  the  superiority  which  he 
still  possessed,  and  by  falling  upon,  and  overwhelming  him, 
escape  into  the  Carolinas.— On  the  twenty^ifth  of  August, 
the  count  de  Barras  sailed  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  with 
eight  ships  of  thfe  line,  and  fourteen  transports  laden  with 
heavy  artillery  and  military  stores,  proper  for  carrying  on  a 
siege,  and  formed  a  junction  with  de  Grasse  on  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  in  the  Chesapeake. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  a  British  fleet,  commanded  by 
admiral  Greaves,  appeared  off  the  Chesapeake  bay.  Orden 
were  immediately  given  by  de  Grasse  for  the  ships  to  slip 
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their  cables,  and  leaving  thc^ir  anchorage  ground,  flevenllj 
to  form  the  line  as  they  should  come  up.  An  indecisive  en» 
gagement  took  place,  and  neither  admiral  could  claim  the 
victory.  For  five  successive  days,  the  hostile  fleets  conti* 
nued  in  view  of  each  other,  and  as  the  Frcftoh  generally 
maintained  the  wind,  it  was  in  the  power  of  de  Grasse  at 
any  time  to  renew  the  engagement.  But  the  capture  of  the 
British  army  in  Virginia,  was  an  object  of  too  much  impoi^ 
tance  to  be  put  in  hazard  by  an  action,  which  mi^t  have 
lost  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake.  He  was  sensible  of 
his  advantages,  and  would  not  refer  to  the  caprices  of  for- 
tune, the  decision  of  events  which  he  considered  himself  as 
already  certain  of  controlling.  He  foii^t  for  the  undis* 
turbed  possession  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  this  was  yielded 
by  the  enemy's  return  into  port.  A  chief  object,  moreover, 
was  to  cover  the  fleet  of  count  de  Barras,  expected  from 
Rhode  Island,  whom,  on  his  return,  he  found  saifely  anchor- 
ed in  the  Chesapeake,  having  passed  the  British  squadron 
in  the  night* 

In  the  mean  time  general  Washington  prepared  to  execute 
the  new  plan  of  operations  which  he  had  formed.  On  the 
nineteentii  of  August,  the  whole  American  army  was  put  in 
motion,  and  on  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first,  the  troops 
crossed  the  Hudson,  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
through  New  Jersey,  to  Trenton  upon  the  Delaware.  The 
allied  army  pressed  its  march  with  all  possible  despatch ;  and 
the  van  division,  when  it  reached  Elkton  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Chesapeake  ,bay,  embarked  in  transports 
collected  for  its  conveyance.  The  centre  division  continued 
its  march  to  Baltimore,  where  it  also. embasked;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops,. and  some  of  the  baggage,  proceeded 
by  land  through  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg. 

General  Washington,  attended  by  the  coiHit  de  Rocham- 


•  Botta*8  American  War,  Vol.  Ill,  Book  XTIT,  p.  38^  3.  H.  mjccm 
Memoiri,  Vol.  II.  Chap.  XXXIV.  p.  317-^330.  Manhall'^ WaaluBfl^ 
Vol.  IV..  Chap.  IX,  p.  470—472. 
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beau  and  the  chevalier  de  Chastelleux,  reached  T^Ifiaim' 
burg,  the  head-quarters  of  Lafayette,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and  proceeding  inunediately  to  Hailipton,  went 
on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  where  the  plan  of  the  siege  was 
concerted  with  count  de  Grasse. — ^The  gallant  Lafayette 
now  had  a  fresh  opportunity  of  exerting  his  personal  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  land  in  defence  of  whose  liberties  he 
had  shed  his  blood.     De  Grasse,  having  received  infonna- 
tion  that  six  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  connnand  of  adiniral 
Dtgby,  had  .reached  New  York,  considered  it  certain  that 
the  British  fleet  would  be  induced,  by  fliis  addition  to  its 
strength,  to  attempt  every  thing  for  the  relief  of  lord  Corn- 
waflis.     Thinking  his  present  situation  unfavourable  for  a 
naval  combat,  he  designed  to  change  it ;  and  communicated 
to  general  Washii^on  his  intention  to  leave  a  few  frigates, 
to  block  up  the  mouths  of  James  and  York  rivers,  and  to  put 
to  sea  wiih  his  fleet  in  quest  of  the  enemy.    If  they  should 
not  have  left  the  harbour  of  New  York,  he  proposed    to 
block  them  up  in  that  place.     The  commander-in-chief  was 
exceedingly  alarmed  at  tliis  communication.     Such  a  mea- 
sure would  have  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  an  event 
of  infinite  importance,  which  was  now  reduced  to  almost  cer- 
tain calculation.     Tl^  marquis  de  Lafayette  was  according- 
ly despatched  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  with  a  letter  dis- 
suading count  de  Grasse  from  so  dangerous  a  measure :  but 
it  is  believed  that,  without  the  interference  and  personal  ap- 
plication of  the  marquis,  the  French  admiral  would  have  per- 
severed in  carrying  into  execution  a  design,  which  might 
have  given  to  the  enemy,  during  his  absence,  a  temporary 
naval  superiority  in  those  waters,  and  the  army  of  Cornwallia 
might  then,  with  the  loss  of  bis  artillery,  and  a  few  men,  have 
been  placed  in  perfect  security.   When  we  consider  that  the 
capture  of  Comwallis  sealed  the  destinies  of  the  union, — 
tiiat  his  escape  would  have  protracted  the  war,  and  entirely- 
changed  the  prosperous  aspect  of  public  afiairs — and  that  a 
long  series  of  bloodshed  and  desolation  would  have  been 
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thereby  renewed, — we  must  regard  this  happy  exercise  of 
personal  influence  and  persuasive  talent,  as  one  among  the 
brightest  acts  in  his  American  career  of  glory. 

The  last  division  of  the  allied  army  landed  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Williamsburg,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
and  the  whole  force  being  now  collected,  it  moved,  on  the 
twenty-eighth,  in  four  columns,  toward  York-town,  and  sat 
down  about  two  miles  in  front  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day 
the  ri^t  wing,  consisting  of  Americans,  extended  further  to 
the  right,  and  occupied  the  ground  east  of  Beaver-dam  creek ; 
while  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  French,  was  stationed 
on  the  west  side  of  that  creek.  In  the  course  of  the  ni^ht, 
lord  Comwallis  withdrew  within  his  inner  lines,  and  the  sub- 
sequent day,  the  abandoned  ground  was  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington, ready  to  open  trenches,  whenever  the  ordnance,  and 
other  requisite  implements,  arrived  at  camp.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  indefatigable  exertions,  their  transportation  was  not 
completed  before  the  sixth  of  October.  In  the  mean  time  a 
rigid  blockade  of  the  post  of  Gloucester  was  instituted  by 
^neral  Choise,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  which  resulted  in  tlie 
defeat  of  the  British. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  first  parallel  wa»» 
commenced  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines, 
and  as  every  man  observed  profound  silence,  no  discovery 
of  the  operation  took  place  before  the  return  of  daylight,  by 
which  time  the  trenches  were  in  such  forwardness  as  to  co- 
ver the  men.  Before  the  tenth,  several  batteries  and  re- 
doubts  were  completed  along  the  fosse,  many  of  them  mount* 
ed,  which,  opening  in  succession,  dismounted  and  silenced  a 
number  of  the  enemy *s  guns,  and  demolished  their  works  in 
different  places.  When  all  the  batteries  on  the  first  parallel 
were  completed,  the  fire,  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  became 
so  heavy,  that  it  tore  in  pieces  most  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 
dismounting  their  ordnance  m  every  direction.  The  shell? 
and  red  hot  balls  reached  even  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 
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where  the  Charon,  of  forty-four  guBs,  and  three  transporis, 
were  entirely  consumed. 

Washington  now  continued  to  ui^e  his  operations,  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  eleventh,  opened  his  second  parallel,  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines.  The  same  order 
was  given,  commanding  silence,  which  was  strictly  observed, 
and  the  trench  was  nearly  completed  before  the  dawn  of 
day.  Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which 
the  siege  was  conducted,  and  the  unexpected  condition  in 
which  he  now  found  himself  involved,  lord  Cornwallis,  rely- 
ing on  succour  from  New- York,  determined,  with  unappalled 
cofrage,  to  maintain  his  lines.  He  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
prc^ess  of  the  besiegers  by  a  deluge  of  bombs  and  balls,  and 
during  the  three  succeeding  days,  which  were  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  the  second  parallel,  and  of  the  batteries  con- 
structed in  it,  the  fire  of  the  garrison  became  more  destruc- 
tive than  at  any  other  time. 

Two  redoubts,  advanced  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  works,  flanked  the  second  parallel,  and  directed 
their  fire  with  severe  effect.     It  was  necessary  to  possess 
these  redoubts,  and  Washington  determined  to  silence  them 
with  the  bayonet.     To  avail  himself  of  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion existing  between  the  troops  of  the  two  nations,  the  at- 
tack of  the  one  was  committed  to  the  Americans,  and  of  the 
other,  to  the  French.     The  American  detachment  composed 
of  light  infantry,  was  commanded  by  ihe  marquis  de  Laiay- 
ette,  who  conducted  the  assault  in  person,  and  the  baron  de 
Viominil  led  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  France,  against 
the  redoubt,  which,  being  farther  toward  the  British  right,  ap- 
proached rather  nearer  to  jfche  French  lines.    Major  Camp- 
bell, with  sixty  men,  defended  the  fir8t,and  lieutenant<olonel 
Johnson,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  defended  the 
latter,  redoubt    On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  the  two  detachments  marched  with  equal  firmness 
to  the  assault.    The  attack  was  extremely  impetuous.    On 
its  success  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the  siege. 
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Relying  entirely  on  tfieir  bayonets,  the  Americani  ddranced 
mritb  unloaded  arms,  and  rushed  to  the  chai^  with  so  much 
ardour,  that  they  did  not  allow  the  sappers  time  to  remove 
t\k^  abatis  and  pallisades.  Passing  over  them,  they  assaulted 
the  works  with  irresistible  hnpetuosity  on  all  sides  at  once, 
and  entered  them  with  such  rapidity,  that  their  loss  was  in- 
considerable, and  the  enemy,  astonished  at  so  much  audacity, 
w^as  instantly  overpowered.  Major  Campbell,  a  captain,  an 
ensign,  and  seventeen  privates,  were  made  prisoners  ;  eight 
privates  were  killed,  and  a  few  escaped.  On  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  one  sergeant  and  eight  privates,  were  killed ;  and 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  four  captains,  one  subaltern,  one  ser- 
geant, and  twenty-five  rank  and  file  wounded. — The  redftubt 
upon  the  left  made  a  more  formidable  resistance ;  but  the  in* 
trepidity  of  the  assailants  was  irresistible,  and  it  was  carried 
with  the  bayonet.  The  commandant  escaped ;  eighteen  men 
were  killed ;  and  forty-two,  among  whom  were  a  captain  and 
two  subaltern  officers,  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of 
the  assailants  was  very  severe,  being  about  dne  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  humanity  of  the  conquerors  was  equal  to  their  cou- 
rage. Notwithstanding  the  recent  horrid  and  barbarous  out- 
rage committed  at  Fort  Griswold,  in  Connecticut,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  the  apostate  Ar- 
nold, who  reduced  the  town  of  New-London  to  ashes,  and 
where  the  sword  surrendered  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  fort,  colonel  Ledyard,  was  immediately  plunged  into  his 
bosom.. — ^notwithstanding  these  diabolical  deeds,  the  irri- 
tation which  they  produced  had  not  so  far  subdued  the  hu- 
manity of  the  American  character  as  to  induce  retaliation. 
Not  a  man  was  killed  except  in  action.  "  Incapable,"  said 
colonel  Hamilton  in  his  report,  "  of  imitating  examples  of 
barbarity,  and  forgetting  recent  provocation,  the  soldiery 
spared  every  man  that  ceased- to  resist."  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Gordon,  in  his  History  of  the  American  war,  states,  that  or- 
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den  were  given  by  Laiayette,  with  the  approbatioB  of  Wash- 
ington, that  every  man  in  the  redoubt,  after  its  surrender, 
should  be  put  to  the  sword.  This  charge  is  absolutely  false. 
These  sanguinary  orders,  so  repugnant  to  the  character  of 
Washington,  and  of  Laiayette,  were  never  given.  There  is 
no  trace  of  them  among  the  papers  of  the  commander-in- 
chief;  and  colonel  Hamilton,  whose  participation  in  the  en- 
terprise assures  his  pei^fect  knowledge  of  every  material  oc* 
currence,  has  publicly  contradicted  the  statement* 

Washington  was  highly  gratified  with  the  splendid  termi- 
nation of  this  double  assault,  which  was  no  less  useful  to  the 
allies  than  it  was  honourable  to  their  arms.     He  remaiics  in 
his  diary,  that  "  the  bravery  exhibited  by  the  attacking  troops 
was  emulous  and  praiseworthy.     Few  cases  have  exhibited 
greater  proofs  of  intrepidity,  coolness,  and  firmness,  than 
were  shown  on  this  occasion."     The  orders  of  the  succeed- 
ing day  expressed  a  high  sense  of  the  judicious  dispositions 
and  gallant  conduct  of  both  the  marquis  de  Lafayette  and 
the  baron  de  Viominil,  and  conclude  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  ''  The  general  reflects,  with  the  highest  degree  of  plea- 
sure, on  the  confidence  which  the  troops  of  the  two  nations 
must  hereafter  have  in  each  other.    Assured  of  mutual  sup- 
port, he  is  convinced  there  is  no  danger  which  they  will  not 
cheerfully  encounter, — no  difficulty  which  they  will  not 
bravely  overcome." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  vigour  with  which  Washington 
now  urged  on  his  operations :  before  daylight  the  two  re- 
doubts were  included  in  the  second  parallel ;  and  by  five  in 
the  afternoon  some  howitzers,  which  had  been  placed  ii) 
them,  were  opened  on  the  besieged. 

The  situation  of  Cornwallis  was  now  become  desperate : 
he  perfectly  foresaw  that  when  the  besiegers  should  have 
opened  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  their  second  parallel,  all 
means  of  resistance  would  be  at  an  end.     The  greater  part 

•  Marthafrs  Life  WashiDgton,  Vol.  IV,  Chap.  IX,  p.  486.  note.  Gar- 
d«ii'a  Aneodotet,  p.  308. 
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<Sf  his  artilleiy  was  dismounted,  broken,  or  otherwise  disa- 
Med  ;  the  walls  were  crumbled  into  the  ditches,  in  a  word, 
almost  all  the  defences  were  razed.  He  therefore  resolved 
by  a  vigorous  sortie,  to  retard,  as  much  as  possible  the  com- 
pletion of  the  batteries  in  the  second  parallel,  A  detach- 
ment, a^ccordingly,  sallied  from  the  town,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  two 
batteries,  guarded  by  French  troops.  But  they  were  furiously 
charged  by  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles,  who  drove  them  before 
him  into  Ihe  town,  and  the  few  cannon  which  they  had  has- 
tily spiked,  were  soon  rendered  fit  for  service. 

Cornwallis  now  found  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  surrendering,  or  of  attempting  his  escape.  Incapable  of 
submitting  so  long  as  such  an  event  could  possibly  be  avoid- 
ed, he  proposed,  with  profound  secrecy,  to  pass  his  army  in 
the  night  to  Gloucester,  gamisbing  the  works  with  his  con- 
valescents, and  leaving  behind  his  ba^age  of  every  sort,  his 
sick,  wounded,  shipping,  and  stores.  He  intended,  after  cut- 
ling  to  pieces,  or  dispersing  the  troops  which  invested  Glou- 
cester, to  force  his  way  tibrough  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New-Jersey,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  army  in  New 
York.  In  prosecution  of  this  bold  and  desperate  attempt, 
he  passed  over,  early  in  the  night,  the  first  division  of  his 
army  to  Gloucester,  the  jother  division  being  ready  to  em- 
bark for  the  same  shore  as  soon  as  the  boats  returned.  But 
the  decree  of  Providence  rendered  his  plan  abortive.  A 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  suddenly  arose,  and  forced 
the  returning  boats  down  the  riv^r,  considerably  below  the 
town.  Day  appeared  before  they  reached  their  destination  ; 
and  the  forenoon  was  occupied  in  bringing  back  the  troops 
which  had  passed. 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  second  parallel  was  completed, 
and  the  besiegers  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  all  their 
batteries,  showering  the  bombs  copiously,  even  into  the  riv- 
er. The  enemy's  defences  were  every  where  falling  under 
the  destructive  fire ;  and  Cornwallis,  being  sensible  that  his 
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position  was  no  long^  tenable,  and  preferring  the  fires  of 
his  brave  troops  to  the  honour  thev  might  have  acquired  in 
a  murderous  and  desperate  assault,  sent  a  flag  to  Washing- 
ton, proposing  a  cessation  of  arms  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  commissioners  might  be  appointed  on  both  sides  for  set- 
tling the  terms  of  capitulation.  Two  hours  only  were  grant- 
ed ;  and  this  armistice  resulted,  after  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions, during  which  the  suspension  of  hostiKties  was  pro- 
longed, in  the  final  surrender  by  lord.  Comwallis,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  vOctober,  1781,  of  the  posts  of  York  and 
Gloucester  Point,  with  the  garrisons  which  had  defended 
them,  and  the  sUpping  in  the  hari>our  with  their  seamen^  to 
the  land  and  naVal  officers  of  America  and  France.* 

It  is  statedt  that  CornvTalKs,  struck  with  the  persevering 
skill  and  gallantry  of  Lafayette,  of  which  he  was  a  feeling 
and  competent  judge,  requested,  as  a  favour,  that  he  might 
treat  with,  and  surrender  his  army  to  him  alone  ;  but  gene- 
ral Lincoln  was  appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
royal  army,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  his  own  had 
been  conductied,  about  eighteen  months  before. 

General  Lafayette,  ranked  among  the  most  active  and  in- 
trepid of  the  general  officers  at  the  siege  rf  York-town,  and 
promoted  with  unceasing  perseverance  the  completion  of 
the  glorious  scheme,  to  which  his* efforts  had  so  long  been 
directed.  In  the  orders  issued  the  day  after  the  capitula- 
tion, he  was  particularly  mentioned  by  the  ccMnmander^n- 
chief :  and  When  we  consider  the  long  series  of  dangers  and 
skilful  manoeuvres,  by  which  he  finally  conducted  Comwal- 
lis  into  the  toils  Of  Washington,  we  must  justly  bestow  upon 
the  youthful  warrior,  a  large  portion  of  flie  glory  which  at- 

*  The  articlei^  of  capkulMitm  were  digested  bj  lieatenaDt  colonel 
LaureoBy  and  the  yiscoiicit  de  Noailles,  of  the  allied  arm^,  and  colonel 
Daodas,  and  major  Ross,  on  th6  part  of  the  British.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  vfhile  colpEie)  Zjaurens  was  drawing  up  these  articles^  his  father 
was  closely  coufiaed  in  the  Tower  of  London,  of  which  lord  Cornwal- 
lis  was  constable.  By  this  singolar  combination  of  cireomstances,  his 
lordship  became  a  prisoner  to  the  son  of  his  own  prisoner. 

i  Mem.  Histor.  et  Pieces'  Authent.  sar  M.  de  Lafayette^  P»  ^  ^ 
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tended  the  extenninatioo  of  the  British  flag  from  the  shores 
of  the  Union. 

The  nevrs  of  this  glorious  and  important  victory  created 
transports  of  joy  from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the 
other.  The  remembrance  of  past  evils  was  universally  lost 
amid  the  most  brilliant  anticipations.  The  firm  establishment 
of  independence  was  no  longer  doubted;  and  every  one 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  fast  approaching  ter- 
mination of  their  toils  and  privations.  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  solemn  festivals  and  rejoicings  celebrated  the 
triumph  of  American  fortune,  and  the  downfall  of  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  names  of  Washington, — ^Rochambeau, — de 
Grasse, — Lafayette, — resounded  every  where.  The  provin- 
cial assemblies,  the  universities,  the  literary  societies,  ad- 
dressed to  them,  the  sincere  homage  of  their  felicitations 
and  admiration. — Congress  united  the  authority  of  its  de* 
crees  to  the  unanimous  acclaim  of  the  people.  It  addressed 
thanks  to  the  generals,  as  well  as  to  the  oflicers  and  soldiers 
of  the  victorious  army.  It  ordained  that  a  marble  column 
should  be  erected  at  York-town,  adorned  with  emblems  of 
the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of 
France,  and  inscribed  with  a  succint  narrative  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis.  !Nor  did  they  stop  here.  Desirous 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  allied  forces  should  carry  with  thera 
into  retirement,  some  of  the  trophies  of  their  prowess,  they 
presented  to  Washington,  two  of  the  standards  taken  from 
the  enemy  ;  to  admiral  de  Grasse,  two-  field  pieces  ;  and  a 
like  nuD&ber  to  general  Rochamheau.  Tbey  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Chureh,  to^  return  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  for  the  recent  victory  ;  and  issued  a  special 
proclamation  appointing  the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  as 
a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  on  account  of  so 
signal  an  interposition  of  divine  Provideiice.* 

*  For  accounts  of  the  fttesre  and  surrender  of  Tork,  wds  MwrfiuS^t 
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Soon  after  &e  sarreuder  of  York,  the  personal  inflnenc^ 
of  Lafajette  was  again  called  in  requisition  by  the  comman* 
der-in-chief.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  die  count  de  Grasse, 
Washington  had  urged  every  aipiment  to  prevail  on  him  to 
give  his  ^id  to  an  expedition  against  Charleston.  To  enforce 
the  representations  contained  in  his  letter,  he  repaired  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Yille  de  Paris,  in  company  with 
Lafayette ;  and  on  his  return,  left  that  nobleman  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  using  his  influence  in  support  of  the  request  which 
had  been  made.  But  all  was  unavailing;  and  de  Grasse 
conclusively  replied,  that  "  the  orders  of  his  court,  ulterior 
projects,  and  his  engagements  with  the  Spaniards,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  on  the  coast,  during  the  time 
which  would  be  required  fpr  the  operation."  The  marquis, 
however,  obtained  his  consent  to  convoy  a  detachment  of 
two  thousand  Americans  to  Wilmington,  and  to  cover  their 
landing.  This  corps,  which  was  destined  to  re-enforce  the 
army  of  general  Greene,  was  put  under  the  command  of  La* 
fayette,  with  orders  to  possess  himself  of  Wilmington,  situ- 
ated fifteen  miles  up  the  Cape  Fear,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  British,  and  thence  to  march  to  the  southern  head-quar- 
ters. As  the  time  of  embarkation  approached,  the  admiral 
'  foimd  it  necessary  to  recede  from  this  engagement,  from  the 
necessity  of  being  in  the  West  Indies  at  a  certain  time,  and 
the  American  commander  was  thus  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  facile  and  expeditious  convey- 
ance of  his  re-enforcement  as  at  first  arranged.* 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  marching  them  by 
laud.  But  Lafayette  was  once  more  arrested  in  his  south- 
ern progress.    Negotiations  for  peace  soon  demanded  his 

American  War,  Vol.  IV.  194,  6.  Stodroan's  American  War,  Vol  II. 
Notice  Btorraph.  p.  6.  Garden's  Anecdotee,  p.  307, 308.  Botta's  Amer. 
War,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  374.  401,  Port  Folio,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  602.  Toulongcoo, 
History  de  France,  Vol.  I,  Append,  p.  97.  Mem.  Hist,  snr  M.  de  La^ 
fayette,  p.  8,  9.  20,  34. 

•  H  Lee's  Memoirs,  Vol.  11,  p.  370, 1.  Manliall's  Washio^on.  Vol 

IV*  p,  600.  la 
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jpresenoe  in  Europe,  to  lend  to  the  American  cause  the  aid 
of  his  industry  and  zeal.  Apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  France  was  not  ardent  in  her  wishes  for  peace;  and  the 
influence  and  intelligence  of  the  marquiS)  it  was  ttiought, 
would  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  American  negotiation. 
Previous  to  his  departure  from  York-town,  he  issued  his  last 
affectionate  orders  to  his  favourite  corps  of  infantry,  in 
w^hich  are  contained  the  following  expressions :  ''In  the  mo« 
ment  the  major-general  leaves  this  place,  he  wishes  once 
-more  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  brave  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry, who,  for  nine  months  past,  have  been  the  companions 
of  his  fortunes.  He  will  never  forget,  that  with  them  alone, 
of  regular  troops,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  manoeuvre  be- 
fore an  army,  which,  after  all  its  reductions,  is  still  six  times 
euptrior  to  the  regular  force  he  had  at  that  time." 

In  the  month  of  November,  1781,  general  Lafayette  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  hailed  with  joyful  ac- 
clamations, and  received  the  most  flattering  marks  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  from  the  inhabitants.  To  whatever  quar- 
ter he  directed  his  steps,  he  was  accompanied  with  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  the  people ;  and  his  journey  was 
one  perpetuated  scene  of  joy  and  festivity. 

The  field  for  military  operations  was  now  very  much  con- 
tracted ;  important  negotiations  were  pending  in  Europe, 
both  with  regard  to  supplies  and  peace ;  and  the  marquis, 
believing  that  he  might  more  eiSectually  serve  the  cause  of 
America  by  his  presence  beyond  the  Atlantic,  again  obtain- 
ed leave  to  embark  for  France.  The  credit  which  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  court  of  France,  and  the  use  which,  from  his 
avowed  attachment  to  the  United  States,  he  would  probably 
make  of  it,  induced  congress  to  add  to  the  resolutions  which 
expressed  their  sense  of  his  meritorious  services,  others,  re* 
questing  their  ministers  in  Europe  to  confer  with  hdm  on  the 
situation  of  American  affairs,  and  to  employ  his  assistance 
in  accelerating  such  supplies  as  might  be  affor4e4  by  bis 
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most  dimtian  nngestf.    Id  granting^his  reqtiesl  for  Imum  of 
absence,  congress,  on  the  twenty-third  of  November, 

Resolved,  That  major-general  the  marquis  de  Lafajette 
have  permission  to  go  to  France ;  and  that  be  retam  at  socb 
time  as  shall  be  most  convenient  to  him. 

That  he  be  informed,  that  on  a  review  of  his  conduct 
fhrou^iout  the  past  campaign,  and  particularlj  during  the 
period  in  which  he  had  the  chief  command  in  Virginia,  the 
manj  new  proofs  which  present  Ihemselves  of  his  zealous 
attachment  to  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  and  of  his  judg* 
ment»  vigilance,  gallantry,  and  address,  in  its  defence,  have 
greatly  added  to  tiiie  high  opinion  entertained  by  congress  of 
his  merits  and  military  talents. 

That  he  make  known  to  the  officers  and  troops  whom  he 
commanded  during  that  period,  that  the  brave  and  enterpri*- 
sii^  services  with  which  they  seconded  his  zeal  and  efibrts, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  an  enemy 
far  superior  in  numbers,  have  been  beheld  by  congress  with 
particular  satisfaction  and  approbation : 

That  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  ac<|uaint  the  minis* 
ten  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  the  de* 
sign  of  congress  that  &ey  confer  with  the  marquis  de  Lafay 
ette,  and  avail  themselves  of  his  information  relative  to  the 
situation  of  public  affairs  in  the  United  States  : 

That  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  further  acquaint  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  he 
will  conform  to  the  intention  of  congress  by  consulting  with, 
and  employing  the  assistance  of,  the  marquis  deXa&yette, 
in  accelerating  the  supplies  which  may  be  afforded  by  hii 
roost  christian  majesty,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States : 

That  the  superintendant  of  finance,  the  secretary  for  fop 
eign  affidrs,  and  ttie  board  of  war,  make  such  cpmmunica- 
tions  to  the  marquis  de  La&yette,  touching  the  afiairs  of  theii 
respective  departments,  as  will  best  enable  him  to  fulfil  tiie 
purpose  of  the  two  resolutions  immediately  preceding : 
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That  the  superiritendant  of  finance  take  order  ferdiscfaai^- 
tng  Ae  engagements  entered  into  by  the  marquis  de  Lafay* 
ette,  with  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  referred  to  in  the  act 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  last* 

Orderedt  That  the  superintendant  of  finance  furnish  the 
marquis  de  Lafayette,  with  a  proper  conveyance  to  France : 

That  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  report  a  letter  to  hit 
most  Christian  majesty,  to  be  sent  by  the  marquis  de  Lafay** 
ettc. 

In  addition  to  these  testimonials  of  the  love,  gratitude, 
and  confidence,  of  the  national  legislature,  he  was  furnished 
by  the  great  Robert  Morris,  superintendant  of  finance,  with 
a  nK>st  flattering  letter  to  his  excellency,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
minister  in  France,  dated  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
1781,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 


Sir, 

The  marquis  de  Lafayette  whois  about  to  sail  for  France, 
willfhave  the  honour  to  deliver  this  letter,  and,  consistently 
with  the  acts  of  congress  of  the  twenty-third  instant,  I  must 
request  yon  to  communicate  it  to  him ;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  to  take  his  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  which 
I  must  recommend  to  your  particular  attention.  The  aflbirs 

*  This  resolatioD  refers  to  the  sni^ply  of  sfaoes,  kc,  procured  by  the 
marquis  on  bh  private  credit  in  Baltimore,  io  the  montnwc^  ApriL  Oa 
the  twenty*  fourth  of  May,  1781|  congress  adopted  tfaefoUowiog  resola- 
lions: 

ReMolved^  That  congress  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  patriotic  and 
timely  exertions  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore^  who  so  generously  sup- 
plied the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  with  about  two  thousand  guineas,  to 
enable  him  to  forward  the  detachment  under  bis  command :. 

That  the  marquis  de  Lafayette  be  assured  that  congress  will  take 
proper  measures  to  discharge  the  engagements  he  has  entered  into  with 
the  merchants. 

From  these  resolutions,  it  would  appear  that  the  marquis  merely  act- 
ed as  the  aeent  of  congress ;  and  no  one  would  imagine  from  their 
tenor,  that  that  body  had  not  sufficient  credit  to  procure  the  loan,  and 
that  Lafayette,  accomplished  it  on- his  private  responsibility. — It  would 
have  been  more  noble  to  have  acknowledged  the  obligation,  and  voted 
Io  the  mafqms  the  thanks  which  be  deserved.  It  migbt  have  wounded 
the  self*pride  of  members,  at  individual^  but  would  have  exsU«i  tbs 
national  legisbitiire. 
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of  mj  department  are  of  a  nature  not  to  require  coocealinent ; 
but  even  if  that  were  not  the  case.  I  have  such  perfect  con- 
fidence, as  well  in  the  prudence  of  the  marquis,  as  in  his  at- 
tachment to  this  country,  that,  the  acts  of  congress  out.of  the 
question,  I  should  feel  a  pleasure  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  my  views  and  wishes.  Indeed,  I  expect  that  his  zeal 
and  activity  will  go  far  in  smoothing  the  way  towards  the 
accompUshment  of  those  objects  whkh  your  excellency  has 
to  solicit/' 

In  the  month  of  December,  1 781 ,  he  embarked  for  Europe, 
accompanied  by  the  affections  and  regrets,  and  loaded  with 
the  gratitude,  of  the  American  people. 

The  affection  which  the  marquis  bore  toward  the  illustri- 
ous Washington  was  as  pure  and  as  holy,  as  that  of  a  lover 
towards  his  mistress.  Far  from  presuming  to  endeavour  to 
scale  the  height  upon  which  Washington  stood, — ^a  height 
inaccessible  to  any  other  man  ; — ^far  from  attempting  to  di- 
vide with  him  the  w#nder  and  veneration  of  the  world ; — ^he 
looked  up  to  him  only  as  a  father  and  a  friend,  and  as  a  model, 
which  though  he  would  never  equal,  he  might  yet  copy  at  a 
distance.  During  the  intrigues  that  were  in  agitation  against 
his  revered  patron,  in  the  year  1778,  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  deposition  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Lafayette, 
like  another  Patroclus,  buckled  on  his  armour  in  defence  of 
bis  Achilles,  who  disdained  to  notice  the  malignant  attacks 
of  those  restless  spirits,  whose  only  aim  was  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  themselves  and  their  friends  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers. As  to  general  Conway,  who  was  the  most  busy  actor 
in  the  cabal,  and  one  of  the  most  wily  and  inveterate  in- 
triguers that  had  passed  from  Europe  to  America,  the  mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  and,  led  by  his  example,  all  the  other 
French  officers  of  distinction  regarded  him  with  contempt, 
and  seldom  deigned  to  notice  him  at  all.  This  Conway, 
after  puffing  himself  off  as  an  officer  of  great  consequence,  ob- 
taining, by  the  lowest  artifices,  the  appointment  of  majors 
general,  displaying  his  total  want  of  military  science— e](* 
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hibitinghh  cowardice  by  skulking  into  a  farm-hoase  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  Germantown,-*-and  resigning  his  commission  because 
he  was  too  much  despised  to  be  employed — was  shot  in  a  duel 
by  general  Cadwalader,  for  having  dared  to  indulge  too 
freely  in  unbecoming  expressions  regarding  die  commander  in- 
chief.  Believing  his  wound  to  be  mortal,  he  retracted,  in  a  letter 
to  general  Washington,  dated  the  twenty-third  of  July,  1778, 
all  the  falsehoods  which  he  had  circulated  against  him ;  but, 
'recovering  from  his  wound,  he  returned  to  France,  covered 
with  ignominy.  The  whole  junto  were  soon  desirous  of  bu- 
rying their  ambitious  schemes  in  oblivion.— The  most  afiec* 
tionate  attachment  indeed  existed  between  general  Lafay- 
ette  and  the  commander-in-chief,  beneath  whose  banners  it 
was  his  delight  to  serve.  The  language  of  Washington,  res- 
pecting his  adopted  son,  was,  "  this  nobleman  unites  to  all 
the  military  fire  of  youth,  an  uncommon  maturity  of  judg- 
ment." 

The  influence,  the  fortune,  and  the  Mood,  of  the  marquis 
de  Lafayette,  were  all  devoted  to  the  service  of  America. 
He  was  engaged  in  her  cause,  either  in  a  political  or  mili- 
tary capacity,  during  almost  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
When  he  was  not  animating  his  brave  followers  in  the  field 
of  battle,  or  disciplining  them  in  the  camp,  he  was  unfolding 
the  comprehensiveness  and  soundness  of  his  understanding 
in  the  cabinet,  or  pressing,  at  the  court  of  France,  with  all 
his  influence  and  eloquence,  the  policy  and  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  strutting  America.  His  very  soul 
burned  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  and  he  manifested  a 
disinterestedness  and  devotion  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
which  should  ever  be  admired  and  applauded  by  a  grateful 
people.  Possessed  of  unshaken  patriotism,  int^rity,  and  hu- 
manity, and  of  those  cardinal  virtues  which  characterise  real 
greatness  of  soul,  he  always  discovered,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  those  traits  of  genius,  and  diat  intuitive  knowledge 
of  tactics,  which  designate  the  great  man,  and  the  successful 
warrior.    It  was  no  ordinary  mind  that  could  lead  its  pot- 
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Bcssor,  in  the  very  outset  of  life,  in  the  spriDg-tide  of  worldly 
joy,  to  sacrifice  all  the  common  channs  of  existence,  to  the 
higher  claims  of  a  laudable  ambition.     Many  of  those  who 
flocked  to  our  shores  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  gain  :  but 
the  principles  which  guided  Lafayette  from  all  the  comforts 
of  life  to  the  wilderness  of  the  western  world,  were  as  pure  as 
the  cause,  in  support  of  which,  his  sword  now  leaped  from  its 
scabbard.  Congress  was  elated,  encouraged  and  flattered  by  an 
auxiliary  of  such  high  rank,  of  so  much,  spirit,  and  such  great 
promise,  and  were  not  deceived  in  the  expectations  which 
they  formed  of  the  future  services  of  this  "  noble  phasnome- 
non."<— The  perseverance  of  the  marquis  through  so  many 
discouraging  vicissitudes,  and  his  noble  generosity  in  seasons 
of  peculiar  distress,  show  him  in  p.  great  and  elevated  point 
of  view,  having  few  parallels  in  history.    Had  he  arrived  on 
our  shores,  a  poor  and  needy  adventurer,  a  ready  hireling  in 
any  cause  where  pay  and  plunder  might  have  been  expect- 
ed,— ^had  he  merely,-  with  a  fleeting  enthusiasm,  hastily  en- 
gaged in  the  American  cause  as  a  quixotic  crusader,  for  some 
momentary  feat  of  chivalry, — ^he  would  have  ranked  with  the 
ordinary  class  of  adventurers,  found  in  all  ages  and  countries 
in  time  of  war.    As  such,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
appalling  scenes  exhibited  by  a  starving,  naked,  and  retreat- 
ing army ; — he  would  have  fled  from  the  delays  and  venations 
attending  the  tardiness  of  the  different  states  in  supplying 
their  quota  of  men  and  money ;  or  probably,  joined  in  the 
mutinies  and  desertions  so  frequent  during  the  revolutionary 
war.     But  he  was  governed  by  motives  too  exalted  and  pow- 
ful  to  be  depressed  even  by  disastrous  campaigns,  unremit- 
ted vigilance,  and  arduous  service,  from  year  to  year,  in 
watching  and  opposing  a  well  disciplined  and  powerful  ene- 
my.*    His  love  <^  liberty  burned  too  fiercely  to  be  extin- 
guished or  diminished,  either  by  perils  or  privations. 
"  Oa  seeing  the  marquis/'  says  Chastelleux^  '*  one  is  at  a 

•  Short  Bioc^raphy,  La&yeUe,  p.  8. 
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1<HS  vttach  indst  to  admire,  that  so  joang  a  man  should  have 
given  such  e^iinent  proofs  of  talents,  or  that  a  miain  so  tried, 
should  give  hopes  of  so  long  a  career  of  glory."  He  was  the 
true  disciple  of  Washington,  gifted  with  those  rare  endow- 
ments, and  that  pre-eminence  of  character,  which  distin- 
guished the  heroes  of  antiquity.  He  endured  calumny  with 
the  calmness  of  a  stoic,  and  sustained  misfortune  with  the  re- 
signation of  a  christian,  and  the  firmness  of  a  man.  His  cou- 
rage was  only  equalled  by  his  humanity ;  and  he  gained  uni- 
versal praise  for  bis  benevolence  and  compassion,  in  visiting 
and  administering  relief  to  the  wounded  soldiers.  Althou^ 
arms  were  his  vocation,  his  professional  duties  were  always 
tempered  with  humanity ;  and  he  preferred  the  lives  of  his 
brave  soldiers,  to  the  chance  of  decorating  his  brows  with 
blood-stained  laurels.  When  he  was  re-enforced,  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  three  thousand,  two  hundred  Frenchmen,  under 
the  marquis  de  St.  Simon,  he  was  strongly  urged  by  that  no- 
bleman, and  admiral  de  Grasse,  to  attack  lord  Cornwallis. 
But  he  steadfastly  resisted  their  entreaties,  and  declined  the 
opportunity  of  covering  himself  with  the  glory  which  a  vic- 
tory would  have  obtained.  Wishing  that  blood  might  be 
spared,  he  quietly  awaited  the  arrival  of  generals  Washing- 
ton and  Rochambeau  from  the  north,  with  a  force  adequate 
to  look  down  the  opposition  of  despair  itself 

From  bis  easy,  affable,  and  engaging  manners,  Lafayette 
was  particularly  endeared  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
his  command ;  they  admired,  loved,  and  revered  him,  as  their 
guide  and  support  when  in  peril,  and  their  warmest  friend 
when  in  perplexity  and  trouble.  He  was  beloved,  indiscrim- 
inately, by  the  whole  army,  not  only  for  that  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  those  charming  manners,  but  for  his  great  gallan- 
try, and  ardent  attachment  to  his  country.  The  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  troops,  were,  to  him,  invaluable  posses- 
sions, and  well  acquired  riches,  of  which  no  one  could,  and 
no  one  desired,  to  deprive  him  ;    and  he  always  expressed, 

by  bis  air  and  countenamje,  that  he  was  happier  in  receivmg 

IS 
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his  friends  at  tibcir  head,  than  at  bis  estate  in  Auvergt&e* 
The  influence  and  consideration  which  he  acquired  zxaow\g 
the  political,  as  well  as  the  military  bodj,  were  highly  SLstt^ 
tering  to  a  young  man  of  his  age  ;  and  it  is  confidently  assert- 
ed that  his  private  letters  have  frequently  produced  moire 
effect  in  arousing  the  lethargy  of  some  of  the  states,  than^ 
the  strongest  exhortations  of  Congress.     In  short,  he  pes  - 
sessed,  in  so  high  a  degree,  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
and  perfect  soldier,  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  superiors, 
the  affection  of  his  equals,  and  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  all  who  served  under  him.     It  is  no  trifling  compliment 
to  say,  that  next  to  the  commander-in  chief,  and  the  intrepid 
Greene,  no  general  stood  higher  in  the  public  favour,  or 
more  constantly  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  army 
than  Lafayette. 

Nor  did  his  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare  of  America 
bound  his  exertions  ;  for  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  our  fellow 
citizens  when  distressed  in  Europe ;  and  oftentimes  even 
without  being  called  upon.  Some  he  rescued  from  poverty, 
by  opening  to  them  his  purse ;  others,  he  counselled  and  de- 
fended. His  protecting  arm  stretched  itself  beyond  the  Py- 
renees and  snatched  the  indiscreet  American,  either  from 
the  fangs  of  the  officer  of  the  customs,  or  from  the  dark  and 
unforgiving  tribunals  of  the  inquisition.  His  succour  un- 
happily came  too  late  on  one  of  these  melancholy  occasions ; 
and  his  letter,  on  that  subject,  to  the  late  Samuel  Breck, 
esquire,  dated  in  Paris,  second  June,  1785,  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  feelings  and  the  goodness 
of  his  heart : 

"  As  soon  as  your  letter  came  to  hand,"  the  marquis  writes, 
"  I  addressed  the  count  de  Florida  Blanca,  the  Spanish  prime 
minister,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  Enclosed  you  will  find  his 
answer,  and  also  the  copy  of  an  account  given  to  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  whereby  I  was  much  afiected  to  hear  poor  Mr.  H. 
is  no  more.  For  fear  of  disgusting  the  minister  with  the 
application,  I  had,  in  some  measure,  refrained  from  expo- 
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sing  the  horror  I  feel  for  the  hellish  tribunal ;  but  it  was  su* 

periluous  ;  and  I  beg  you  will  assure  Mr.  H's  friends  that  I 
am  heartilj  sorr}'  not  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  them  a 
more  agreeable  account"* 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1 787,  a  fire  was  discovered  in  a 
malt-house,  in  Beach-street,  Boston,  which  consumed  about 
one  hundred  buildings,  sixty  of  which  were  dwelling  houses : 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  south  end  of  the  town  was  de« 
stroyed.     As  soon  as  the  melancholy  news  reached  Paris, 
the  benevolent  Lafayette  desired  his  friend  and  correspon- 
dent, the  late  Samuel  Breck,  esquire,  of  Boston,  to  draw  up* 
on  him  for  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  to  distribute 
that  sum  among  the  indigent  sufferers.     This  noble  charity, 
so  characteristic  of  the  munificence  and  goodness  of  that  ex- 
cellent man,  was  of  the  greatest  benefit.     It  served  to  give 
bread  and  shelter  to  many  reduced  and  houseless  families, 
and,  coming  in  aid  of  other  donations,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  restoring  them  to  their  lost  comforts.     Boston 
did  not  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  abound  in  men  of  wealth. 
The  alms  of  its  inhabitants  were  limited  by  their  narrow 
means  ;  and  that  town,  which  now  contains  so  many  secure 
and  magnificent  edifices,  was  then  built  of  such  combustible 
materials,  that  almost  every  accidental  fire  ended  in  a  de- 
structive conflagration.!     This  donation  deserves  more  par- 
ticular notice,  on  account  of  the  final  adieu  which  Lafayette 
had,  in  all  probability,  bade  to  America ;  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstance,  that  nil  his  affection  for  this  country  was  ac- 
cidentally awakenetl,  amid  the  great  public  concerns  of 
France,  which  then  demanded  and  engrossed  his  attention  by 
the  perusal  of  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  the  de- 
struction and  distress  occasioned  by  the  fire. 

The  benevolent  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued  the 
claim  of  the  widow  of  a  revolutionary  ofiicer,  for  the  long 
period  of  eight  years,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  his  attach- 
ment to  this  country,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  la- 

•  Port  Folio,  Vol,  XTX,  p.  604. 
f  Port  Folio,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  604. 
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boured  with  him  in  the  cause  of  independence,  but  bespeaks 
a  heart  not  given  to  every  man.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that 
the  claim  was  brought,  by  his  unremitting  and  voluntary  ex- 
ertions,  to  a  final  and  favourable  close. — ^^Fhe  natural  bias  of 
his  mind  is  even  developed  in  the  names  of  his  children.  His 
only  son  bears  the  distinguished  name  of  George  Washing- 
ton, and  his  only  daughters,  in  remembrance  of  "  the  theatre 
of  his  toils  and  of  his  glory,"  those  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

At  La  Grange  he  ivas  always  accessible  to  Americans ; 
and  his  eye  kindled  whenever  he  spoke  of  America.  "  Why 
cannot  you  come  and  live  among  us,"  said  a  visiter, — "  to 
lay  down  your  bones  among  a  people  who  owe  you  so  much, 
and  whose  latest  descendants,  will  venerate  your  ashes  ?" — 
Lafayette  pointed  to  his  grandchildren  around  him — ^he  made 
no  other  reply.  They  were  among  the  strongest  ties  which 
bound  him  to  France. 

"  You  are  now  in  America,"  he  said  once  to  an  intelligent 
Viiginian. — "America?" — "Yes;  this  room  is  what  I  call 
America."  His  guest  looked  around  him,  and  beheld  every 
where  scattered  the  tokens  of  his  country  :  maps  of  the  dif- 
ferent states — ^the  portraits  of  our  distinguished  men, — of 
Washington,  Franklin,  Henry,  &c.  &c. — American  books — 
and  the  electrical  machine,  with  which  the  great  Franklin 
had  made  so  many  experiments,  and  which  he  had  given,  as 
a  marie  of  his  respect,  to  this  noble  Frenchman. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  fully  apprised  of  the 
high  obligations  which  they  owe  to  Lafayette,*  have  prac- 
tically and  triumphantly  refuted  the  pretended  dogma  of  the 
ingratitude  of  republics,  notonly  by  the  spontaneous  effusion 
of  afiectlon  and  veneration  which  has  burst  forth  from  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people,  but  by  the  more  formal  acts  of 
their  representatives.  On  the  third  of  March,  1803,  the 
national  legislature  passed  "  an  act  to  revive  and  continue 
in  force,  an  act  in  addition  to 'an  act,  entitled  an  act  in  ad- 

*  A  gfrand  dinner  was  giren  to  g-enoral  Lafayette,  at  th€j  University, 
Cbarlottesvilie,  Virginia,  on  the  fifth  ot  November,  1824.  On  thisoc- 
«aaioa,  an  address,  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  read,  which 
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dltioii  to  an  act  regulating  the  grants  of  lands  appropriated 

for  military  services,  &c.  Sic" 

Section  4lh.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  secretnrj 
of  war  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to  issue  land-warrants 

't:o  major  general  Lafayette,  for  eleven  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred, and  twenty  acres,  which  shall,  at  his  option,  be  located, 
surveyed,  and  paAited,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
an  act,  intituled  an  act  regulating  the  grants  of  land  appro- 
priated for  military  services,  and  for  the  society  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen, 
or,  which  may  be  received,  acre  for  acre,  in  payment  for  any 
of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the  river  Ohio, 
and  above  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river." 

I'he  name  of  Lafayette  will  continue  to  be  preserved  not 
only  in  the.hearts,  but  in  the  laws  of  the  American  people  : 
as  given  to  various  portions  of  our  territory,  it  will  serve  to 
recall  to  remembrance  the  services  of  him  who  bore  it,  when 
century  upon  century  have  been  buried  in  the  "  dark  back- 
var^and  abysm  of  time,"  and  when  the  deeds  and  virtues 
of  their  forefathers  shall  appear  to  our  posterity,  like  the 
bright  glories  of  Rome  in  her  best  days,  to  those  who  now 
dwell  upon  the  earth.  In  all  parts  of  the  union,  we  find  the 
name  of  Lafayette  mingled  with  the  very  existence  of  the 
republic.  In  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  district,  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  called  Fayette,  in 

contains  the  following  remarks.  From  his  official  station  at  the  court 
of  France,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  best  judg^e,  novr  living,  of  the  value  of 
the  marq[uis*  services  at  the  period  of  which  bespeaks: — '*I  joy,  my 
friends,  in  your  joy,  inspired  by  the  visit  of  this  our  ancient  and  distin- 
guished leader  and  benefacfiir.  His  deeds  in  the  war  of  Independence, 
you  have  heard  and  read.  They  are  known  to  you,  and  embalmed  in 
your  memories,  and  in  the  pages  of  faithful  history.  His  deeds,  in  the 
peace  which  followed  that  war,  are  perhaps  not  known  to  you  ;  but  I 
can  attest  them.  When  I  wa^ stationed  in  bis  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  its  friendship  with  ours,  and  of  advancing  our  mutual  in- 
terests, this  friend  of  both  was  my  most  powerful  auxiliary  and  adyo- 
catel  He  made  our  cause  his  own,  as  in  truth  it  was  that  of  his  native 
country  alsa  His  influence  and  connexions  there,  were  great.  All 
doors  of  all  departments  were  open  to  him  at  all  times ;  to  me,  only  for- 
mally, and  at  appointed  times.  In  truth,  I  only  held  the  nftil,^be  drove 
it    Honour  him,  then,  as  your  benefactor  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war.' 
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which  18  sitaated  the  floarishing  town  of  FajretteyiHe.  To 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  countj  called  Fayette,  thirty-nine 
miles  long,  and  twenty-nine  broad ;  and  there  is  another  in 
Kentucky  of  the  same  name.  There  are,  also,  the  town  of 
Fayette  in  Kennebeck  county,  Maine,  and  the  township  of 
Fayette,  in  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  mark  of  respect  and  honour  sho^iAo  the  marquis  by 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  giving  to  a  newly  erected 
county,  the  name  of  Fayette,  was  communicated  to. him  in 
the  following  letter  frogi  the  governor  of  the  state : 


Sir, 

The  general  assembly  has  lately  erected  a  considerable 
part  of  thisstate  into  a  county,  under  the  name  of  JLafai/eUe  ; 
and  the  government  of  it  is  about  to  be  organized  under  this 
new  denomination.! 

"  The  proclamation  of  this  law  has  caused  me  the  liveliest 
satisfaction,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  respect  in  which  you  are 
held  by  my  fellow  citizens.     My  satisfaction  will  be  g|]|atlj 
increased  when  I  learn,  that  this  evidence  of  the  gcDeral 
feeling  which  your  talents  and  conduct  have  inspired,  has 
proved  agreeable  to  you. — As  governor  of  this  state,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  proper  for  mc,  at  this  time,  to  detail  to  you  the 
reasons  that  have  induc^  the  legislature  to  award  this  extra- 
ordinary mark  of  their  esteem ; — ^but  common  language 
would  be  inadequate  to  express  my  feelings.     Moreover,  the 
high  idea  which  we  entertain  of  your  character  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  upon  that  subject.     Let  the  world  judge  of 
the  merits  of  your  deeds,  and  the  justice  of  our  gratitude. 

You  have  been  the  defender  of  our  liberty :  and  "  the  le- 
gislative assembly,  while  they  enjoy  that  liberty,  congratulate 
themselves  with  the  idea,  that  your  name  will  be  henceforth 
inscribed  on  the  various  judicial  acts  which  will  continue  to 
be  the  record,  and  evidence,  of  its  existence." 

To  this  flattering  communication,  Lafayette  returned  the 
following  replj : 
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'Silk, 

"  I  received  your  excellency's  letter  of  the  sixth  of  March 
a  short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  France ;  and  I 
congratulate  myself  on  the  prospect  of  having  the  honour  of 
personally  presenting  the  tribute  of  my  gratitude  to  the  le- 
gislative assembly  of  this  state.  The  slightest  marks  of  its 
consideration  could  not  fail  to  prove  extremely  flattering  to 
me  ;  but  the  honour  which  it  has  deigned  to  confer,  by  giving 
my  name  to  one  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  is  so  distinguish- 
ed a  proof  of  its  esteem,  that  I  wai^t  words  to  express  my 
gratitude. 

"  So  long  as  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  state,  its  civil  and  political  rights  have  been  dear  to 
me ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  sensibly  affected  with  the  thought 
that  my  name  will  be  united  to  the  administration  of  laws, 
whose  spirit  is  so  favourable  to  the  rights  of  human  nature, 

"I  pray  your  excellency  to  present  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, the  tribute  of  my  lively  gratitude  and  profound  res- 
pect, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  receive  my  particular  acknow- 
ledgments, for  the  polite  and  obliging  manner  in  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  communicate  the  honour  which  that 
body  has  conferred  upon  me." 

General  Lafayette  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  in  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  uni- 
versal respect  and  admiration.  His  reception  at  court  was 
extremely  fl.ittering ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  was  greeted 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  popular  favour  that  always 
accompanied  his  steps  in  America.  The  heroic  wife  of  the 
marquis  participated  in  the  homage  universally  oiOTercd  to 
her  illustrious  consort ; — a  homage  which,  from  her  subse- 
quent conduct,  could  not  have  been  too  affectionate  and  re- 
spectful. Instar  omnium :  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
Voltaire  was  invited  to  a  numerous  party  at  the  house  of  the 
duke  de  Choiseul,  where  he  was  received  with  the  usual  ap- 
plause which  attended  him  wherever  he  went.  Perceiving 
the  marchioness  de  Lafayette  among  the  ladies,  he  kneeled 
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down  at  her  feet,  and  bestowed  the  moat  flattering  eulc^^mns 
on  her  husband,  who  was  then  in  America :  madame  receiv- 
ed this  homage  with  affecting  mode^ity,  and  embarrassment, 
mingled  with  joy.  The  venerable  old  man,  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  experienced  the  happiness  and  honour  of  announcing 
the  return  of  M.  de  Lafayette  to  his  native  country.*  After 
remaining  a  short  time  in  Paris,  honoured  and  respected  by 
the  court,  and  almost  idolized  by  the  people,  he  visited  his 
estates  in  Tourraine;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
courts  of  many  of  the  German  princes,  where  he  received 
extraordinary  marks  of  the  admiration  which  his  political 
and  military  conduct  had  diffused  over  Europe.  He  brought 
even  to  the  court  of  the  Caesars,  as  he  had  done  to  the  pavi* 
lions  of  Versailles,  the  spirit  of  a  pure  and  antique  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  with  the  graces  of  a  gallant  soldier,  and  ac- 
complished gentleman  ;  and  he  was  received  by  Joseph  the 
second,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  with  flattering  distinction. 

In  September.  1782.  Lafayette  arrived  at  Pottsdam.  anx- 
ious to  behold  the  great  man  who  had  so  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world.  When  Frederick  was  advised  of  the 
arrival  of  general  Lafayette,  he  ^invited  him  to  Sans  Soucic 
without  delay,  where  the  despot  and  the  defender  of  liberty, 
frequently  entered  into  long  and  interesting  conversations. 
The  stern,  unbending,  and  tyrannical  Frederick,  not  only  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  but 
presented  the  marquis  with  his  miniature  set  in  diamonds; 
on  this  occasion,  he  remarked,  that  he  hoped  this  trifling 
memento  would  sometimes  recall  him  to  recollection.  It  was 
in  accompanying  the  king  of  Prussia  to  his  reviews,  that  lie 
had  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  close  observation  of  tlie 
military  genius  of  that  royal  tactician,  with  which  he  doubt- 
less enriched  his  own  experience. 

From  the  time  of  his  landing  in  Europe.  Lafayette  had  in- 
cessantly continued  his  customary  exertions  in  layoor  of 

•  Mem-  Historiques,  p.  1 18, 1 19. 
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and  he  was  extremely  aiudous  to  accelerate  die 
ratifica&in  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
America,  provisional  and  preliminary  articles  for  which,  had 
heen  rigned,  with  regard  to  America,  on  the  thirtiedi  of  No- 
vember, 1782,  and,  as  they  respected  France,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  January,  1783.  At  the  same  time,  he  strenuously 
represented  to  die  French  government,  the  evils  which  might 

.flow  from' a  relaxation  in  their  exertions,  and  the  necessity 
of  compelling  Great  Britain  to  consununate  a  peace,  by  giv- 
ing greater  and  renewed  aid  to  the  American  cause.  His 
exertions  in  favour  of  diis  country,  which  he  considered  a 
paramount  duty,  were  so  valuable  and'unceasii^,  as  to  call 
forth  the  particular  approbation  of  congress.  On  the  tenth 
of  April,  1783,  it  was  '*  Resolved^  That  congress  are  satisfied 
with  the  reasons  which  have  prevailed  with  major-general 
the  marquis  de  Lafayette*  for  his  stay  in  Europe,  and  his 
.consequent  absence  from  his  command  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States ;  and  have  a  high  sense  of  tHe  new  proofs  he 
has  exhibited  of  his  zeal  in  die  cause  of  the  said  states,  and 

,  of  his  consent  attachment  to  their  interests  and  welfitre." 
In  a  long  and  feeling  letter  to  general  Washington,  written 
immediately  after  his  return  from  the  north  of  Europe,  La- 
fayette exhibits  at  once  his  warm  afiection  for  the  '^  man  of 
the  age,'.Miis  correct  view  of  the  political  situation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  a^d  the  necesi^ty  of  a  more  stable  and  efficient 
form  of  government.  In  commonicating  the  occurrences  at 
the  courts  he  had  visited,  and  especially  at  diat  o{  Prussia, 
wliose  aged  said  distinguished  monarch,  uniting  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  scholar,  with  the  most  profound  skill  in  the  art 
of  war,  could  bestow  either  literary  or  military  fame,  he 
dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  plaudits  which  were  univer- 

.  sally  bestowed  on  hi^  military  patron,  and  paternal  friend. 
**l  wish,"  he  remaiked;  "  the  odier  sentiments  I  have^  had 
occasion  to  discover  with  respect  to  America,  were  equally 
satisfactory  with  tiiose  that  are  personal  to  yourself,  I  need 
not  say  diat  the  spirit,  the  firmness  widi  which  the  revolution 

19  '  • 
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was  conducted,  have  excited  uniTersal  admiration ;  iiiatere* 
ly  friend  to  the  rights  <^  mankind  is  an  enthusiast  for  the 
principles  on  whiph  those  constitutions  are^buiU; ; — ^but  I  hare 
often  had  the  mortification  to  hear,  th^t  the  want  of  powers 
in  the  congress,  of  union  between  the  states,  of  enei^  m 
their  government,  would  make  the  confederation  very  iostg* 
nificant."  "  By  their  conduct  in  the  revolution,"  he  added, 
"  the  citizens  of  America  have  commaaided  the  respect  of 
the  world ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  think  they  wDl,  in  a  measure, 
lose  it,  unless  they  strengthen  the  confederation ;  give  con* 
gress  power  to  regulate  their  trade ;  pay  off  their  debt,  or  at 
least  the  interest  (^it*;  establish  a  well  regulated  militia ;  and, 
in  a  word,  complete  all  those  measures  which  you  have  re* 
commended  to  them."* — Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  beat 
and  wisest  men  of  the  time ;  and  they  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  one  of  the  noblest,  and,  I  trust,  most  durable  monu* 
ments  of  human  sagacity  and  political  wisdom  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  history* 

Cabinet  .negotiations,  although,  from  a  «ense  of  duty,  so 
long  patiently  endured,  could  now  no  longer  restrain  the  en- 
terprising courage  and  spirit  of  l^afayette.  He  had  been  ap- 
pdnted  adjutant  general  to  count  d'Estaing^  an  officer  grown 
grey  in  naval  combats,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  at 
Cadiz,  on  board  of  which  were  eight  thousand  French  and 
Spanish  troops  destined  for  America.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to.  Cadiz,  to  join  this  powerful  expedition,  and  was 
about  to  set  sail  in  quest  of  new  triumphs,  and  fresher  glo- 
ries, when  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  was  arrested  by  the  news 
of  peace. 

As  soon  as  he  received  this  welcome  intelligence  from  Mr. 
Carmichael,  minister  of  the  United  States  (although  not 
then  acknowledged,)  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  noble  heart- 
ed Lafayette,  with  characteristic  benevolence,  resolved  to 
adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  unneces- 

»  Marshal's  Life  of  Washington,  Vol.  V.  p.  73. 
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saiy  efTasion  of  Uood.    He  immediately  applied  to  the  count 
d'Estaiog,  requesting  him  to  furnish  a  fast  sailing  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  convepng  his  despatches,  containing  the  in* 
telligence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  Ame* 
rica.     This  request  was  complied  with  ;  and  the  good  ship 
Triumph  was  aeon  cleaving  her  way  over  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  bearing,  to  a  lacerated  country,  the  healing  balm 
of  peace.     It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  March  twenty- 
third,  1783,  when  the  Trinmph  cast  anchor  before  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  great  and  joyful  was  the  sensation  which 
spread  itself  over  the  city  on  the  evening  of  that  day.     She 
arrived  before  the  official,  or  any  other  accouTit  of  the  peace 
had  been  received.     The  humanity  of  giving  the  earliest 
possible  advice  of  this  event— the  lives  that  were  saved  by 
the  consequent  cessation  of  hbstilities,  greatly  enhances  the 
.    debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Lafayette,  from  the  people  of  the 
.  United  States.* — ^The  letter  o(  the  marquis  to  congress  da- 
ted fifth  February  1783,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  an  order 
from  the  count  d'Estaing,  directing  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties by  sea^     Congress  according  to  the  following  abstract 
from  the  journals,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  take  these 
important  conmiunications  into  consideration : 

"JMbni%,  JtforcA  24<A,  1783. 

**  A  letter  of  February  fifth,  from  the  niarquis  de  Lafay- 
ette, announcing  a  general  peace,  and  a  copy  of  orders  giv- 
en by  the  count  d'Estaing,  vice-admiral  of  France,  to  the 
chevalier  du  Quesne,  commander  of  the  corvette  Triumph, 
despatched  from  Cadiz  the  sixth  of  February  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  all  hostilities  by -sea,  being  laid 
before  congress  and  read  ; 

**  ResolvBd,  That  the  agent  of  marine  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
iirected,  immediately  to  re-call  all  armed  vessels  cruizing 
Udder  commissions  from  the  United  States  of  America." 

•  Thii  strong^  claim  upon  our  latitude  has  not  been  noticed  in  th0 
commendations  so  deservedly  bestowed  on  the  maurquis. 


^..fW 
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At  a  subseqaent  period,  a  bust  of  the  marquis  was  placed. 
by  the  legislature  of  Virgiaia,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall  of  a  spa* 
cious  area  in  the  centre  of  the  capitoI  of  that  state,  near  th4s 
fine  marble  statue  of  his  adopted  father.      .      . 

No  sooner  was  the  independence  of  America  established, 
and  tranquillity  once  more  restored  to  Europe,  than  the  mar- 
quis applied  himself  with  increased  attention,  to  the  com* 
mercial  relations  of  France  and  America,  whidi  had  for 
some  time  occupied  his  tlioughts.  His  exertions  in  1783  and 
1 784,  principally  related  to  certain  free  ports  in  France,  in 
favour  of  American  vessels,  a  grant,  which  he  endeavoured 
successfully  to  prove  to  the  French  government,  would  be 
equally  beneficial  to  both  countries.  The  perseverance  and 
ability  with  which  he  prosecuted  this  scheme,  insured  its 
success,  and  its  precise  nature  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  letter  of  the  minister  de  Colonne,  in  answer  to  a 
memorial  on  the  subject : 

Versaitles,  January  2th,  1784. 
Sir, 

I  have  communicated  to  the  king,  the  observations  con« 
tained  in  the  memorial  which  you  transmitted  to  me,  rela* 
tiy.e  to  the  commerce  of  America,  and  those  which  you  made 
at  our  last  conference. 

1  am  authorised  to  announce  to  you,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  his  majesty  to  grant  to  the  United  States,  the  ports  of 
L'Orient  and  Bayonpe,  as  free  ports,  and  besides  these,  those 
of  Dunkirk  and  Marseilles ;  the  first  of  which  enjoys  abso- 
lute-freedom,  and  the  other  is  restrained  in  the  exercbe  of 
that  freedom,  only  widi  regard  to  tobacco,  which  is  there 
subjected  to  a  duty.  The  Americans  may,  from  this  mo- 
ment, send  their  v^essels  to  those  four  ports,  where  they  will . 
not  meet  with  any  kind  of  difficulty.  You  may,  if  neces- 
sary, explain  what  is  meant  by  free  ports,  agreeably  to  the 
signification  thereof,,  given  by  M.  de  Veigennes,  in  Us  letter 
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of^he  tw  enty-niiiib  of  June  laBt.*    The  AmerkaM  will  find 
above  all  at  Duakirk,  all  the  iacilitiea  they  can  desire  for 
the  B^le  of  their  leaf  tobacco,  their  rice,  their  timber,  and 
otber  merchandise,  a&weU  as  for  the  purchase  of  what  they 
want,  such  as  linens,  woollens,  brandy,  &c.    It  is  proposed 
to  establish  stores  and  magazines  there,  which  shall  be  well 
supplied,  on  terms'  very  advantageous  for  their  commerce. 
I  fiave  given  orders  to  the  farmer  general  to  treat,  in  prefer- 
eaice,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  for  the  purchase  of  tlie  to- 
baccos of  North  America ;  and,  moreover,  the  United  States 
*  will  be  as  much  favoured  in  France,  in  matters  of  commerce, 
«s  any  other  nation.     The  complaints  which  they  may  make 
to  yon,  or  which  Mr.  Franklin,  and  the  other  American  min* 
isters,  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see,  may  transmit  to 
me  on  their  bdialf,  shall  be  examined  with  great  attention, 
and  government  will  not  suffer  them  to  experience  any  kind 
of  vexatioh.     Every  possible  precaution  will  also  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  sending  out  had  merchandise,  which,  if  it  has 
hitherto  taken  place,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  avarice 
'  of  some  merchants  of  the  lowest  order.    I  intend  immedi- 
ately to  examine  what  relates  to  the  customs  and  duties 
which  are  injurious  to  commerce.     This  is  an  important  sub- 
ject and  requires  great  attention. — -In  fine,  Sir,  you  may  rely 

*  The  following  U  the  letter  alluded  to  by  M.  de  Coloniie : 

VtnaiUuy  June  29<A,  1 783. 
Sir, 

I  have  received  the  letter  yoo  did  roe  the  honour  to  write  oo  thevev- 
enleenth  of  this  month.  Tou  desire  to  knovr  what  is  meant  by  a  free 
port. 
By  this  term,  Sir,  we  mean  a  place  to  which  all  merchandises,  as 
■  well  foreig'n  as  domestic,  may  be  imported,  and  from  which  they  may 
be  freely  exported.  Tou  will  jndge^  Sir^  by  this  definition,  that  all  the 
merchandises  of  the  North,  without  exception,  may  be  imported  into 
Xi'Orient,  and  exported  from  it,  by  the  Americans,  in  -a  word,  L^Orient 
will  bo  reputed  foreij^n  with  regard  to  France,  as  for  as  respects  com- 
merce. The  prohibitions  and  duties  on  foreign  merchandises,  will  lake 
effect  only  in  case  any  person  desires  to  introduce  into  the  interior  part 
of  tiie  realm,  the  merchandises  subjected  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be  &c- 

De  Veroenses. 
the  marquii  de  Ltifay^U. 
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that  I  flbsll  be  always  disposed,  as  well  aa  Mons.  the  martial 
de  Castries,  and  Mons.  the  count  de  Vergennes,  to  receive 
and  listen  with  attention,  to  the  demands  and  further  repre- 
sentations which  you  shall  think  proper  to  make  in  favour  of 
tiie  commerce  of  America. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

De  Colokkk. 
M.  the  marquis  dt  LafayttU. 

P.  S.  The  ports  of  Bayonne  and  L'Orient,  will  be  made 
similar  to  that  of  Dunki^«  with  regard  to  entire  freedom. 

The  succeeding  extracts  from  the  official  letters  of  the 
superintendant  of  Finance,  not  ouly  demonstrate  the  untir- 
ing zeal  of  Lafayette  for  the  service  of  this  country^  but  the 
importance  that  was  attached  to  the  commercial  privileges 
which  he  obtained  in  her  favour:  r 

Mr.  Morris  to  the  pres^ident  of  congress,  transmitting  the  ob' 
scrvations  of  Lafayette  on  the  commerce  betwej^n  Fran^ 
and  the  United  States. 

April  16,  1784.  ' 
"  The  masterly  manner  in  which  the  marquis  has  treated 
a  subject,  certainly  foreign  to  his  former  habits  and  views, 
merits  great  applause,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  procure  that 
approbation  from  Congress,  which  will  be  to  him  a  grateful 
reward,  for  his  zealous  and  dexterous  exertions  to  promote 
the  interests  of  America." 

Mr,  Morris  to  the  president  of  Congress,  enclosing  certain 
leilersfrom  France, 

May  19,  I7B4. 
"  Congress  will  see,  from  these  papers,  new  instances  of 
the  affectionate  zeal  and  industry  of  that  nobleman  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  grateful  sense  which 
they  entertain  of  these  services,  will  be,  to  him,  a  pleasing 
gratification,  and  I  shall  find  it  my  duty,  in  acknowledging 
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letters,  to  assare  him  of  their  fayoarable  dispoiitions. 
and  to  solicit  bis  farther  exertions." 

Mr.  Morris  to  the  marquis  de  LafaytUt. 

September  30, 1784. 
*•  Accept,  I  pray  you,  my  thanks  for  the  services  you  have 
rendered  to  America,  and  be  persuaded  of  my  warmest  wishes 
for  success  to  all  your  subsequent  pursuits." 

Mr.  Morris  to  the  president  of  Congress. 

September  30,  17Bi. 
"  The  unexampled  attention  to  every  American  interest, 
which  this  gentleman  has  exhibited,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
strongest  emotions  in  his  favour,  and  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  admhre  the  jud^ent  which  he  has  shown,  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  applications,  as  well  as  the  industry  in  selecting 
proper  materials.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  into* 
rest,  at  his  own  court,  must  always  prove  beneficial  to  this 
country,  while  the  same  cordiality  shall  continue  which  now 
subsists  between  him,  and  the  venerable  plenipotentiary  now 
resident  at  Passy." 

In  the  beginning  of  1784,  an  interesting  ^correspondence 
took  place  between  Robert  Morris  and  the  marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette, relative  to  the  Isle  Qf  France,  in  which  the  superintend 
dant  of  finance  endeavoured  to  procure  the  establishment  of 
a  free  port  on  that  island*  It  was  thought  that  great  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  both  nations  from  the  adoption  of  that 
measure,  and  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  establishing,  at 
that  port,  the  most  extensive  and  useful  commerce  with  In- 
dia, that  had  ever  before  existed.  The  Americans,  4t  was 
supposed,  would  find  it  particularly  beneficial,  because  they 
mi^t  trade  freely  and  without  risk  to  such  port ; — and  the 
French,  because  they  would  undoubtedly  furnish  all  those  ar- 
ticles of  India  goods  which  American  vessels  would  other- 
wise go  in  search  oC  to  India,  or  procure  from  other  nations. 
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•*  This,"  taid  Mr.  Morris, "  will  form  an  object  of  near  twenty 
millions  of  livres  annually ;  or,  calculating  both  the  'export 
and  import  cargoes,  it  will  amount  to  about  thirty  millions  ; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  less  than  five  millions  clear  ad- 
irantage  to  France.  And  if  it  be  considered  that  this  is  so 
much  taken  from  her  commercial  riral,  we  may  estimate  it 
as  being  an  object  often  millions  annually.''  "  I  consider  it  as 
almost  certain,"  he  adds,  "  that  America  would  find  it  more 
adraiftageous  to  trade  with  that  port,  than  to  go  on  to  India. 
And  hence  I  draw  one  veiy  strong  inference,  that  we  should 
not  only  be,  by  that  means,  brought  into  a  closer  political 
connexion  with  France,  but  that  France  would  hold  a  nntucb 
larger  share  of  all  our  other  commerce,  than  $he  would  with- 
out such  an  establishment."  , 

The  senrices  rendered  by  La&yette,  and  flie  pritileges 
that  he  obtained,  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  America, 
strongly  excited  the  gratitude  of  h^  citizens  and  rulers. 
Congress,  on  the  third  of  May,  1 784,  "  Resolved,  That  a  let- 
ter be  written  by  the  president  to  the  marquis  de  Lafayette, 
expressing  the  high  sense  which  Congress  entertains  of  his 
important  services,  relative  to  the  commerce  of  France  and 
these  United  States,  and  particularly  to  free  ports ;  that  there 
is  every  reason*to  expect  mutual  and  permanent  advantages 
from  these  liberal  measures  adopted  by  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  and  that  an  extension  thereof  to  his  West  India  co- 
lonies will,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  increase  those  advan- 
tages, and  produce  th^  most  salutary  effect." 

It  is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  notice  the  benefits  conferred 
by  Lafayette  on  that  portion  of  the  American  community, 
engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries,  during  the  years  1784  and 
1785?  Addressing  himself  to  the  ministry  of  Lotiis  XVI.  lie 
obtained  from  them  in  favour  of  a  company  of  merchants,  to 
be  instituted  in  Boston,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  jfumishing 
free  of  duty,  sixteen  thousand  quintals  of  oil  to  M.  Sangrain, 
contractor  general  foriighting  the  cities  of  Paris,  Versailles, 
tc.  &c.  who  agreed  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  company, 
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to  be  formed  in  America,  to  purchase  that  quantity  of  whale 
Oil,  of  three  qualities ; '  one  half  of  the  first  quality,  one  quar- 
ter of  the  second,  and  one  quarter  of  the  third,  deliverable  at 
Havre,  Nantz  and  Bordeaux ; — ^the  value  of  each  kind  to  be 
fixed  by  the  current  price  of  the  port,  at  the  time  of  delive- 
ry. Afler  the  establishment  of  the  price,  payment  was  to  be 
made  by  M.  Sangrain,  in  articles  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  France,  according  to  invoices  to  be  fumished.by  the 
American  company's  agents,  and  to  the  full  value  of  the  oil 
imported ; — the  price  of  these  articles  to  be  r^ulated  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  oil. 

These  proposals  were  signed  by  M.  Sangfain  at  Paris,  on 
tlie  s^enthof  May,  1785,  and  immediately  delivered  to,  and 
forwarded  by,  the  marquis,  to  the  United  States.  He  had 
laboured  with  great  assiduity  to  procure  the  total  exemption 
of  duties  on  whale  oil,  but  without  success ;  because  the 
French  government  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fisheries  in  vessels  of  their  own  nation. 
The  following  extlact  from  his  letterj,  however,  to  Samuel 
Breck,  esquire,  of  Boston,  will  show  that,  with  regard  to  the 
sixteen  thousand  quintals  already  mentioned,  he  was  ^com- 
pletely successful ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
singleness  of  his  heart,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  style: 

"  Paris,  May  ISth,  1785. 
"  My  dear  friend, 

"  In  consequence  of  our  conversations,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  an  exemption  of  duties  upon  whale  oils,  but  it 
could  not  be  done,  because  the  French  ministry  are  this  very 
moment  encouraging  that  fishery.  I,  therefore,  took  another 
way,  and  made  a  bargain,  which  you  will  find  the  ifiore  ad- 
vantageous, as  I  have  obtained  from  M.  de  Calonne,  a  total 
exeniption  of  duties, — national — ^foreign— of  every  kind  what- 
soever— ^for  the  three  American  vessels  who  will  carry  this 
invoice  of  oils.  You  easily  can  conceive  that  the  fkvour 
could  not  be  granted  for  more  than  one  invoice.  It  is  very 
mportant  that  it  be  of  a  good  natvir^ ;  Ht  I  have  put  in  the 

89 
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bargain  that  the  residue,  i.  e.  the  most  precious  part,  might 
be  left  out  I  very  much  wish  Wadsworth  and  you  may  un- 
dertake it,  as  I  thiuk  there  is  a  profit  to  be  made.  The  pass- 
ports, I  will  send  by  the  next  packet  Mr.  Adams  is  to  shovr 
you,  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  to  send  you  by  express,  the  copj 
of  the  proposals.  So  much  for  one  time ;  but  am  not  so 
sanguine  for  the  future,  except  this  invoice  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  national  attempt  does  not  meet  with  success. 

"  I  worked  very  hard  to  bring  this  about ;  and  am  happy 
at  having,  at  last,  obtained  a  point  which  may  be  agreeable 
to  New  England,  and  the  people  of  Boston.  I  wish  they 
may,  at  large,  know  I  did  not  neglect  their  afiairs ;  and,  al- 
though this  is  a  kind  of  private  bai^ain,  yet  as  it  amounts  to  . 
a  value  of  about  eight  hundred  thousand  French  livres,  and 
government  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  off  all  duties, 
it  can  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  importance." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  M.  de  Calonne  officially  an- 
nounced to  the  farmer  general  and  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  the 
total  exemption  from  duty  on  the  specified  quantity  of  oil, 
if  imported  previous  to  the  first  day  of  June,  1786 — ^the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  oil  to  be  invested  in  the  produce  or  manufac- 
tures of  France. 

These  continued  and  valuable  marks  of  his  afiection  for 
this  country  could  not  fail  to  make  a  general  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  American  community.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  his  progress  through  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1784,  resembled,  in  its  best  features,  a  Roman  tri* 
umpb.  We  cannot  omit,  in  this  place,  as  connected  with 
tlie  subject  which  has  just  been  treated  upon,  the  singular 
mode  o£  testifying  their  gratitude,  adopted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Nantucket,  who  had  become  extremely  impoverished  by 
the  long  war,  by  which  their  common  means  of  subsistence 
had  been  totally  destroyed.  This  novelty  is  described  in 
the  following  letter^  dated  Nantucket,  nineteenth  September, 
1786,  and  published  in  the  New  Plymouth  Gazette  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  th^  sam^  montb* 
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'*  Although  separated  from  the  continent,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  have  nevertheless,  participated  with  their  fel- 
low citizens,  in  the  just  tribute  of  gratitude  which  the  great 
services   rendered  by  M:  the  marquis  de«  Lafayette  to  the 
United  States  have  obtained.     As  wise,  as  useful,  and  as  en- 
lightened in  peace,  as  he  was  brave  and  skilful  in  war,  he 
has  endeavoured  still  closer  to  draw  together  two  nations, 
already  united  by  policy  and  reason.     To  accomplish  this 
object,  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  those  cognmercial  ties 
which  might  prove  mutually  advantageous.     With  the  view 
of  establishing  our  commercial  relations  on  a  solid  and  per- 
manent basis,  and  of  affording  to  us  the  means  of  paying  for 
the  merchandise  which  we  are  desirous  of  sporting  from 
France,  he  has  obtained  the  privilege  that  our  whale  oil 
(which,  with  our  flocks,  constitutes  our  sole  riches)  shall  pay 
no  other  duty  than  that  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  :  this  gener- 
ous concession  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  has 
conferred  upon  us  an  extraordinary  benefit,  as  it  revives  our 
discou^^ed  industry,  and  establishes  us  on  this  island,  the 
land  of  our  fathers,  from  which  the  new  order  of  things  would 
otherwise  have  compelled  u?  to  emigrate.    Penetrated  with 
gratitude  for  so  signal  a  service,  the  inhabitants  of  Nantuck- 
et, in  corporation  assembled,  voted  and  resolved.  That  each 
of  them  should  contribmte  the  milk  afforded  by  his  cow  dur- 
ing the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  the  whole  quantity 
thus  obtained  should  be  manufactured  into  a  cheese  weighing 
five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  that  the  sapie  should  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  as  a  feeble,  but  not  less  sin- 
cere, testimonial,  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nantucket***— ^We  trust  that  the  present  generation 
will  not  imitate  their  fathers,  by  preparing  a  secoiid  grand 
vaccine  jubilee.    • 

In  the  summer  of  1 784,  Lafayette  urged  by  his  strong  pub- 
lic and  private  attachments,  and  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
his  American  friends,  prepared  again  to  visit  the  transatlantic 
.   theatre  of  his  toils  and  glory.    He  longed  once  more  to  em- 

♦  Mem.  HUt/pp.  117,113. 
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hn^ce  his  friend  and  patron,  the  illastrious  Washington,  who 
bad  eaniesti  J  joined  in  the  general  invitation,  and  who,  hav- 
ing retired  to  the  shades  of  private  Ufe,  thus  feelingly  descri- 
bed his  happj  situation,  to  his  adopted  child.  "  At  length, 
mj  dear  marquis,  I  have  become  a  private  citizen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of  mj  own 
vine,  and  my  own  fig-tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  the  camp, 
and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I  am  solacing  myself  with 
those  tranquiLenjoyments,  of  which  die  soldier,  who  is  ever 
in  pursuit  of  fame,-*the  statesman,  whose  watchful  days  and 
sleepless  ni^ts  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to  promote  the 
welfare*  of  his  own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other  countries,  as  if 
this  globe  was  insufficient  for  us  all, — and  the  courtier,  who 
is  always  watching  the  countenance  of  his  prince  ia  the  hope 
of  catching  a  gracious  smile, — «an  have  very  little  concep- 
tion. I  have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments, 
but  am  retiring  withiu  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the 
solitary  walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life',  with  heart- 
felt satisfaction.  Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be 
pleased  with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the  order 
of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently,  down  Jthe  stream  of  life, 
ttntil  I  sleep  with  my  fathers,'* 

On  the  first  of  July,  1784,  th^  marquis  embarked  at 
Havre  on  board  of  the  packet  ship  Courier,  and  arrived  at 
New-York  on  the  fourth  of  August* 

•  The  parttcalan  of  Lftfi»rette's  tour  through  the  United  States  in 
1784,  are  principallj  derived  from  a  work,  entitled, «« Memoires  Histo- 
M^^  **  Piecei  AutheDti<|iiei  aur  M.  de  Liafayette,  Paris,  Tau  second 
(IW)  12mo.  pp.  303;"  nj^ich  contains  a  maM  of  miscellaneoos  matter 
I®  M  5  *^***®  marquis.  His  visit  to  this  country  is  minutely  ^escribed, 
by  M.  de  Crerecaur,  in  not  less  than  sixty-three  pag^fes,  which  embrace 
the  ranoM  addresses  nresented  to  Lafayette,  together  with  his  reply  to 
each.  We  have  made  these  observations  and  acknowledgments,  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  book  of  general  Holstein 
for  our  account  of  the  marquis'  visit.  As  the  general  has  published 
nearly  a  literal  translation  from  the  Memoires  Historiques,  and  no  re- 
ference is  made  to  that  work,  we  might  very  readily,  and,  indeed,  al- 
ttort  certainly,  without  this  explanation,  have  fallen  under  the  imputa-' 
•fuS-T  *^?^*«*«r  pilfered  from  the  pages  of  Holstein.  It  has  been  oui 
iuASlS,  K*?!S'  ™'*  fe**^  details,  and  to  alter  the  phraseology  of  our  . 
autton^  butthe  r^emblaqoeiastiU  very  apjwwnWFu^t  jSim.  HUL 
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.The  visit  of  Lafayette  to  America  in  1784,  may  be  rank* 

ed  among  the  most  interesting  events  of.  his  life.     He  now 

crossed  the  ocean  to  behold  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  toils 

and  dangers  in  which  he  had  participated.     He  had  gone 

forth  as  a  sower  to  sow :  but  his  seeds  fell  neither  bj  the 

v^ay  side,  where  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up ; — 

nor  upon  stony  places,  where  they  were  scorched  by  the 

8un  and  withered  away  ; — nor  among  thorns,  which  sprung 

up  and  choked  them.    But  "  they  fell  into  good  ground, 

and   brought  ibrth  fruit,  some  a  hundred  fold,  some  sixty 

fold,   some  thirty  fold.     Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 

hear.*'— -He  found  America  free,  united,  and  independent, 

enjoying,  after  a  long,  calamitous,  and  uncertain  war,  the 

uninterrupted  blessings  of  peace.     Surrounded  by  his  old 

associates  in  arms,  who  had-  now  beaten  their  swords  into 

plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  he  might 

well  have  exclaimdS,  in  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  "  Be* 

hold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 

together  in  unity :  it  is  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the 

dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion." 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  Lafayette's  arrival  spread  it- 
self over  the  city,  than  all  the  officers  who  had  served  with 
him  or  under  his  gommand,  and  the  citizens  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  during  the  war,  abandoned  their  usual  oc- 
cupations, and  hastened  to  behold  again  their  fellow  soldier 
and  friend,  and  to  welcome  him  to  their  shores.  The  next 
day,  he  was  invited  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  where  the 
officers  appeared  in  their  uniforms,  which  had  been  long 
cast  aside,  but  were  now  resumed  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Uninterrupted  joy  and  cordiality  enlivened  this  friendly  and 
paternal  festival ;  for  it  was  the  first  repast  that  Lafayette 
made  in  America,  after  the  acknowledgment  and  full  estab- 
lishment of  her  independence. 

Having  passed  a  few  days  in  New- York,  he  departed  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  preceded  by  the  happy  news  of 
his  arrival  from  Europe.    At  some  distance  from  the  city. 
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he  was  met  hj  a  numerous  escort,  consisting  of  the  officers 
*  who  had  served  in  the  continental  army,  the  officers  of  mjli- 
tia,  and  a  great  number  of  citizens  who  received  him  with 
the  most' ardent  tokens  of  gratitude.  The  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  thunder  of  cannons,  announced  his  entrance  into 
Philadelphia.  Not  only  the  streets,  but  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  houses,  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  all 
the  public  places  resounded  with  acclamations — After  visit- 
ing the  governor,  he  was  escorted  to  his  rooms  in  the  City 
Hotel,  where  he  partook  of  a  splendid  suppeir,:  in  the  even- 
ii^g*  SI  general  illumination  took  place.  On  the  day  after 
his  arrival,  generals  Wayne,  St.  Clair,  and  Irwin,  were  depu- 
ted by  the  corps  of  officers,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  arri- 
val, and  ofter  him  their  respects,  in  the  name  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line.  But  it  was  not  only  from  his  friends,  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  different  societies  of  the  city,  that  he  receiv- 
ed the  most  flattering  and  energetic  ad(j[^esses.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his 
arrival,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  county,  to  present  him  with  the  following 

ADDRESS. 

The  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, offer  you  their  most  affectionate  congratulations  on 
your  safe  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  and  welcome  you  in  the 
name  of  the  state.  Enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
peace,  we  contemplate,  with  peculiar  delight,  those  distin- 
guished characters  who  braved  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  to 
unite  in  our  struggle  against  oppression,  and  to  aid  us  in 
bnnging  our  revolutionary  war  to  a  happy  termination.  We 
consider  you  as  the  first  among  those  illiistrious  men ;— your 
example  and  your  zeal,  animated  and  encouraged  even  our 
own  citizens,  and  you  did  not  depart  from  us  until  the  object 
ol  our  wishes  was  accomplished.  Receive,  sir,  this  mark  of 
dLdtllS  ^^^  numerous  services  that  you  have  ren- 

<»ered  to  this  country,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  May 
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jour  abode  in  America  be  as  pleasing  to  you,  as  to  a  nation 
which  can  never  forget  the  brilliant  conduct,  and  distinguish-  * 
ed  talents,  of  the  Marquis  pe  Lafatettx. 

To  this  address  the  marquis  replied  in  the  following  terms : 

I  deeply  feet  the  jSattering  testimonial  of  approbation,  with 
which  I  am  honoured  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
reception  in  this  city, — ^the  remembrance  of  the  great  obli- 
gations which  I  owe  to  this  state,— »the  beautiful  spectacle 
created  by  the  return  of  peace  and  jplenty,-^all  concur  at 
this  time,  in  augmenting  my  happiness.*^!  sensibly  acknow- 
ledge, gentlemen,  your  goodness  in  recalling  my  feeble  efibrts 
to  your  remembrance; — and- 1,  also,  recollect  the  impression 
which  your  zeal,  your  patriotism,  and  your  perseverance,  at 
that  time,  made  upon  my  mind. 

Now  that  the  great  work  is  accomplished,  let  us  mutually 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  federal  union  which  the  peace 
has  cemented,  and  upon  which,  the  importance,  the  power, 
and  the  riches  of  this  beautiful  country,  rest :  that  union  is 
the  bond  which  will  continue  to  preserve  brotherly  love  and 
reciproeal  friendship  among  the  dtizens  of  the  states. — I 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  commands  of  this  republic,  at 
every  period  of  my  -existence,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  . 
world  I  may  be:  my  zeal  for  its  prosperity  is  only  equalled 
by  my  gratitude  and  respect.* 

Desirous  of  speedily  accomplishing  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  his  voyage,  and  of  enjoying  the  heartfelt  happi- 
ness of  again  beholding  his  iUustrious*patron  and  friend,  he 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  fourteenth  of  August — slept  at  Bal- 
timore the.  next  night-— and  on  the  nineteenth,  arrived  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  rested  beneath  the  roof  hallowed  by  the 
presence  and  the  virtues  of  Washington. 

•  These  docoments  being  translated*  from  the  French,  as  well  at 
some  others  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  v^olume,  some  yariation  from 
the  phraseology  of  the  originals,  do  doubt,  exists;  but  the  sense  it  in  no 
viiesdtered.    The  origioiiJs  were  not  at  hand.  . 
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When  we  reflect  upon  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of 
these  two  illustrious  men ; — the  difference  in  their  ages  and 
countries  ;•— ^the  distance  which  separated  them  from  each 
other ; — ^the  circumstances  which  brought  them  together ; — 
the  importance  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  passed  ; 
the  glorious  success  of  their  courageous  efforts; — ^the  noutual 
anxiety  again  to  embrace  each  other ; — ^thc  tender  and  truly 
paternal  esteem  of  the  one,  and  the  respect,  iadmiratioB^  and 
filial  attachment,  of  the  other  ;-*-when  we  reflect  upon  all 
(bht  we  find  that  every  thing  contributed  to  stamp  this  in- 
terestii^  interview  with  a  sablioiity  of  character,  which  had 
no  prototype  in  the  smnals  of  man«^ 

Afler  having  passed  twelve  happy  days  at  Mount  Vernon, 
the  remembrance  of  which  have  long  been  faithfully  cher- 
ished by  Lafayette,  he  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  thirty-first  of  August.  One  impulse  alone  ap- 
peared to  animate  every  mind,  and  immense  crowds  flocked 
to  ofier  to  him  the  tribute  of  their  gratitude  and  ^flection. 
An  address  was  presented  to  him  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  principal  inbaibitants,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore ;  and  he  was  honoured  with  a  civic  festival,  at 
which  "more  than  three  hundred  individuals  were  present. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  translate  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  the  days  of  the  revolution,  to  abstract  ourselves 
as  it  were,  from  the  present  to  the  past, — to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate.the  remarkable  and  almost  miraculous  ascendency, 
wluch  this  young  man,  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  had 
obtained  over  the  minds  of  all  classes  ef  society.  This  in- 
fluence even  exteided  to  the  allied  nations  of  Indians,  with 
whom  he  had  frequently  treated  during  tbo- war ;  and  be  was 
so  well  known  to  the  members  of  congress,  who  had  just 
been  deputed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  those  sava- 
ges at  Fort  Schuyler,  that  be  was  invited  to  join  in  their  de- 
liberations. 

*  M$moira&  Hittoriqaei,  &c.  p.  63* 


In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  he  retoraed  to  New- 
York,  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  where  he  remained  three 
days  previous  to  the  continuance  of  his  route  to  Albany.— - 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  the  corporation  of  tiie  city  unani- 
mously admitted  him  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  andnp- 
pointed  «  committee  to  present  to  him  the  diploma  in  a  gold- 
en box,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  address.     Major-gener- 
al M'Dougal.'^t  the  head  of  the  officers  of  the  continental 
army,  also  presented  him  with  an  expressive  and  affectionate 
.address,  and  invited  him' to  a  superb  entertainment    On  the 
following  day,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  taUe,  around 
which  were  seated  the  greater  part  of  the  respectable  citi- 
zens and  strangers. 

On  the  twentieth  of  September,  he  embarked  on  the 
Hudson,  accompanied  by  numerous  individuals  who  were' 
anxious  to  witness  the  approaching  ceremony,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Fort  Schuyler,  to  participate  in  the  ''talk"  with  the 
Indians.    He  addressed  tiiem  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
skill,  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  Oxe  certain 
destruction  that  awaited  them,  if  they  persisted  in  ravaging 
the  frontiers.     The  words  of  Kayemla,  for  such  was  the  In- 
dian title  of  Lafayette,  were  received  with  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  even  by  the  untutored  savage,   **  Father  1"  replied 
one  of  the  Mohawk  chiefs,  "  we  have  heard  thy  voice,  and 
werejoice  that  thou  hast  visited  thy  children;  to  give  to  them 
good  and  necessary  advice :  thou  has^said  that  we  have  done 
wrong  in  opening  our  ears  to  wicked  men,  and  closing  our 
hearts  to  thy  counsels.     Father !  it  is  all  true ;  we  have  left 
the  good,  path ;  we  'have  wandered  away  from  it,  and  been 
enveloped  in  a  black  cloud.     We  have  now  returned,  that 
tbou  mayest  find  in  us,  good  and  faithful  children.     Father  1 
we  rejoice  to  hear  thy  voice  among,  os;  it  seeins  that  the 
Great  Spirit  has  directed  thy.  footsteps  to  this  council  of 
friendship,  to.  smoke  the  calajmut  of  peace  and  fellowship, 
with  thy  long>lost  children." 
After  returning  to  Albany,  and  visiting  the  famous  battle- 
21 
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gitrand  af  Santoga,.  Lafay^e  proceeded  toward  Boslcm,  m 
accordance  with  the  pressing  invitations  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed. In  passing  through  Connecticut,  he  was  met  at  some 
distance  from  Hartford  bj  a  great  number  of  its  principal  in- 
habitants, who  escorted  him  into  the  town,  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  ciyil  aa« 
thorities  addressed  htm  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,and  express- 
ed the  real  pleasure  which  his  return  had  universally  pro-^ 
duced :  they  also  invited  him  to  a  grand  public  dinner;  Some . 
time  after,  when  the  town  of  Hartford  was  incorporated,  the 
new  municipality,  at  iheir^rst  meeting,  conferred  onbioi,  as 
well  as  his  son,  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

From  Hartford,  he  directed  his  course  to  Worcestjar,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  thence  to  Watertown.' 
about  seven  mites  from  Bostcm,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
officers  of  the  old  continental  army»  and  escorted  to  the  ho- 
tel.    On  th^r  n\arch  toward  Boston,  ibey  were  met  by  a 
body  of  troops,  bearing  the  flags  of  America  and  France^ 
who  saluted  their  distinguished  visiter  wid>  tlm'teen  guns  : 
soon  after,  a  great  number  of  citizens  joined  this  military 
escort.     The  procession  was  now  formed  in  the  following 
order:  1.  The  pioneers.     2.  A  company  of  artillery. and  of 
independents.    3.  Drums  and  (ifes.    4.  Full  military  band. 
5.  The  marquis  de  La&yette,  accompanied  by  the  count 
6randehain«  commander  of  the  royal  frigate  La  Nymphe,  the 
chevalier  de  Caraman,  who  attended  hini  from  France,  and 
major-general  Knox.    6.  The  officers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Kne.     7.  M.  de  Letombe,  consul-general  of  France.     8.  Ci-* 
tizena  in  carriages.     9.  Last, division  of«  officers.-— His  ap- 
proach was  proclaimed  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  by  the  fiViog 
of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  an  immense  multitude 
poured  forth  to  welcome  the  hero ;  the  streets  through  which 
^  he  passed  were  fiHed  with  spectators,  as  well  as  the  doors,   . 
windows,  and  even  the  ropfs,  of  the  houses.     When  he  en* 
tered  State-street,  a  second  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  tired, 
and  the  shouts  and  acdamations  of  &e  multitude  were  un<* 
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<nea8ing,  until  he  arrired  at  his  lodgings.  Having  preseiileft 
himself  in  the  balcony  to  gratify  the  loud  and  reiterated 
wishes  of  the  people,  he  returned  thanks  to  the  citisenfi  with 
his  usual  affability.  The  proper  authorities  relighted  the 
Iainp»  of  the  city  on  the  evening  <^  this  memorable  day,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  general  Knox  presented  him 
with  an  address  in  the  name  of  the  continental  officers  of  the 
Massachoisetts  line,  to  which  he  made  a  modest  and  affec- 
tionate reply. 

The  state  government,  being  desirous  of  affording  a  dis* 
tinguished  evidenc^of  their  gratitude  and  esteem  toward  the 
marquis,  selected  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  celebrated 
as  the  anniversary  of,  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  to  confer^ 
new  public  honours  on  their  illustrious  guest.  In  conse- 
quence of  previous  arrangements,  the  governor  of  the  state, 
the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, the  executive  council,  and  the  members  of  the 
two  houses,  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  audience,  \o  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  happy  arrival  in  America.  When  M 
de  Lafayette  was  introduced,  the  governor,  in  eloquent  and 
impressive  terms,  testified  the  high  esteem  and  gratitude  en 
tertained  for  him  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  could  never  be  ^tfaced.—The  report  of  this 
ceremony  having  spread  itself  over  the  city,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  were  completely  crowded  with  people,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a  lane  was  formed  by  the 
military  through  the  multitude,  to  the  City  Hotel.  When 
this  was  efiected,  Liafiiyette  appeared,  accompanied  by  the 
governor,  the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  old  continental 
officers,  the  clergymen  of  different  sects,  and  the  principal 
citizens,  who  escorted  him  into  the  great  saloon  of  the  hotel 
where  an  entertainment  had  been  prepared  for  five  hundred 
persons.  Thirteen  arcades  were  thrown  across  the  bottom  of 
the  saloon,  emblematical  of  the  thirteen  states  of  the  Union : 
Lafayette  was  seated  beneath  the  centre  arch,  from  which 
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ft  fleur-de-ljs  Wfts  suspeDded.    After  dimier,  Ibtrteea  pa* 
Iriotic  toasts  were  drunk,  and  each  one  celebrated  by  thtr- 
teen  guns  stationed  in  the  market-place.    When  the  heaith 
of  general  Washington  was  pronounced,  a  curtain,  plac^ 
behind  M.  de  Lafayette,  i^imediately  fell,  and  disclosed  the 
portrait  of  that^reat  man,  encircled  with  laurek,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  flags  of  America  and  France.    La&yette 
arose,  and  steadfastly  regarded  it  vriih  a  mixture  ot  tender- 
ness, pleasure,  and  surprise.    For  a  few  moments  he  gazed 
in  silent  admiration,  when  a  voice  exclaimed,  Long  live 
Washington  /-—the  effect  was  electrical ;  the  name  of  the 
gallant  chieftain  of  liberty  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the 
room,  and  the  shouts  of  Long  live  Washington  I  were  drown- 
ed amid  peals  bf  applause  and  enthusiastic  acclamations.^ 
On  the  same  evening  Mrs,  Hayley  gave  a  grand  ball,  accom- 
panied wib  splendid  fire*works^  in  honour  of  Lafayette,  and 
her  house  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  .  The  legislative  assem- 
bly granted  him  the  privil^e  of  assisting  in  their  sittings, 
which  he  frequently  made  use  of  during  his  stay  in  Boston.. 
After  remaining  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  visit  the 
towns  of  Salem,  Cape-Anne,  Marblehead,  Beverly,  and  New- 
buryport,  and  then  proceeded  to.  Portsmouth,  the  capital  of 
New-Hampshire,  where  a  great  number  of  his  old  military 
comrades  had  retired  to  enjoy  repose  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families.     Wherever  he  went  he  was  greeted  with  affection- 
ate addresses  and  public  entertainments  :  his  entrance  into, 
and  departure  from,  the  towns  on  his  route,  were  announced 
by  the  merry  ringing  of  bells,  the  loud  roar  of  cannon,  and 
the  acclamations  of  grateful  multitudes ;  and  these  evidences 
of  national  affection  and-gratitude  were  the  more  precious, 
as  they  bore  the  marks  of  an  energetic  ^eal  and  friendly  sin- 
cerity, radier  than  of  pomp  and  ostentation. — ^When  the  ad- 
dress of  the  inhabitants  of  Af  arblehead  was  concluded,  the 
orator  perceiving  thkt  M.  de  Lafayette  appeared  astonished 
at  the  great  number  of  women  mingled  with  the  msde  citizens 
vho  had  been  deputed  to  offer  him  their  congcatulations,  re* 
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marked  ;  '*  These  are  the  wtdotrs  of  those  who  hare  perish* 
cd  in  the  revolotionarjr  war,  and  the  mothers, of  children  for 
i^hose  liberty  jou  have  contended  on  the  field  of  battle.— « 
They  are  now  here  in  the  places  of  their  husbands,  many  of 
whom  were  once  known  to  you. 

Lafayette  now  returned  to  Boston,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
proceeded  to  Providence,  where  he  met  with  the  customary 
honours.  He  was  invited  to  a  grand  entertainnfient,  by  the 
governor,  deputy-governor,  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
principal  citizens,  and  presented  with  addresses  both  by  the 
government  and  the  officers  of  the  army. 

After  visiting  Newport,  the  scene  of  his  active  exertions 
in  the  summer  of  1778,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  embark* 
ed  in  the  royal  frigate  La  Nymphe  for  the  mouth  of  York 
River,  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Lafayette  now  approached  the 
theatre  on  which  he  had  displayed  the  full  powers  of  his  mill* 
tary  greatness, — ^where  he  had  united  the  bravery  of  youth, 
with  the  circumspection  of  the  veteran, — and  where  he  had 
baiSed  the  manoeuvres,  restricted  the  operations,  and  finally, 
entangled  in  inextricable  toils,  one  of  the  most  brave  and 
celebrated  generals  of  Europe. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Wil- 
liamsbui^  came  to  the  shore  to  receive  the  gallant  youth 
who  had  saved  a  part  of  their  territory  from  British  devas- 
tations, and  escorted  him  into  the  city,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  almost  indescribable  marks  of  enthusiasm  and  love. 
He  became  the  guest  of  the  brave  general  Nelson  ;  and,  the 
next  day,  received  the  congratulations  and  addresses  of  the 
city-corporation.         ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  November,  the  mar- 
quis entered  Richmond,  where  Washington  had  arrived  throe 
days  before,  a  city  which,  by  a  long  and  extraordinary  forced 
march,  he  had  once  saved  from  pillage  and  destruction. — 
Never  was  reception  more  Cordial,  or  more  demonstrative 
of  afiection  and  respect,  than  was  given  to  these  beloved 
personages.  The  house  of  delegates,  immediately  on  its 
meeting,  came  to  the  following  resolution :  '*  The  lM>U8e  be- 
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ing  informed  of  the  arrival,  this  morning,  of  fhe  marqais  de 
Lafayette  in  this  city,  Resolved,  nemine  conlrtidictnU,  that 
a  committee  ot  five  be  appointed,  to  present  to  him  the  af- 
fectionate respects  of  this  house,  to  signify  to  him  their  sen^ 
sibility  to  the  pleasing  proof,  given  by  this  visit  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  this  state  in  particular;  that  the  benevolent 
and  honourable  sentiments  which  originally  prompted  him 
to  embark  in  the  hazardous  fortunes  of  America,  still  render 
the  prosperity  of  its  affairs  an  object  of  his  attention  and  re- 
gard ;  and  to  assure  him,  that  they  cannot  review  the  scenes 
of  blood  and  clanger  through  which  we  have  arrived  at  the 
blessings  of  peace,  without  being  touched,  in  the  most  liveljr 
manner,  with  the  recollection,  not  only  of  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices for  which  the  United  States  at  large  are  so  much  ia* 
debted  to  him,  but  of  that  conspicuous  display  of  cool  intre* 
pidity  and  wise  conduct,  during  his  command  in  the  campaign  . 
of  1781,  which,  by  having  so  essentially  served  this  state  in 
particular,  have  given  him  so  just  a  title  to  its  particular  ac'- 
knowledgments.  That,  impressed  as  they  thus  are  with  the 
distinguished  lustre  of  his  character,  they  cannot  form  a  wish 
more  suitable,  than  that  the  lesson  it  afibrds  may  inspire  all 
those  whose  noble  minds  may  emulate  )iis  glory,  to  pursue  it 
by  means  equally  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  humanity." 

And  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Madi« 
son,  Mr.  Jones^  (of  King  Geoige,)  Mr.  Matthews,  and  Mr. 
Brent.    - 

An  address  like  this,  proceeding  from  an  Assembly  adorn* 
ed  by  the  virtues,  the  abilities,*  and  the  eloquence,  of  a 
Henry  and  a  Madison,  could  not  have  failed  to  impress  the 
heart  of  the  marquis  de  Lafayette  with  feelings  of  almost 
inexpressible  delight.  And,  accordingly,  in  his  feeling  reply, 
he  expressed,  in  appropriate  terms,  his  thanks  for  the  flat- 
tering favour  which  they  had  conferred  on  him;  and  for  the 
constant  partiality  and  unbounded  confidence  of  Virginia 
towards  him,  in  the  most  trying  times.  "  I  need  not  add," 
4Nud  he,  "  what  my  sentiments  must  be  in  Virginia,  where 
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step  by  step  have  T  so  keenly  felt  for  her  distress, — so  eager- 
ly enjoyed  her  recovery.  Our  armed  force  jwras  obliged  to 
retreat,  but  your  patriotic  bearfs  stood  unshaken ;  and  while, 
either  at  that  period,  of  in  our  better  hours,  my  obligations 
to  you  are  numberless,  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  excellent  services  of  your  militia  were  con- 
tinaed  vritK unparalleled  steadiness.  Impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  federal  union,  I  was  the  more  pleased  in  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  so  peculiarly  federal,  as  Virginia  herself 
freely  bled  in  defence  of  her  sister  states. — In  my  wishes  to 
this  commonwealth,  gentlemen,  I  will  persevere  with  the 
same  zeal,  that,  once  and  for  ever,  has  devoted  me  to  her. 
May  her  fertile  soil  rapidly  increase  her  wealth — may  all  the 
-waters,  w)iich  so  luxuriantly  flow  within  her  limits,  be  happy 
channels  of  the  most  extensive  trade — and  may  she  in  her 
wisdom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity,  continue  to  give 
the  world  unquestionable  proofs  of  her  philanthropy,  and 
her  regard  for  the  liberties  of  all  mankind." 

Washington  and  Lafayette  now  returned  together  to  Mount 
Vernon ;  and,  for  some  time,  they  were  fully  occupied  in 
honouring  with  their  presence,  the  entertainments  given  by 
the  citizens  of  Alexandria  and  Annapolis.  The  house  of  as- 
sembly, of  Maryland,  which  met  in  the  latter  city,  hastened 
to  testify  their  high  respect  and  gratitude  toward  such  illus* 
trious  individuals,  by  an  eloquent  address,  that  flowed  direct- 
ly from  the  heart ;  and  the  splendid  festival  which  followed, 
was  rendered  yet  more  interesting,  by  the  presence  of  Henry 
.  Laurens,  forSierly  president  of  congress^ 

At  Annapolis,*  Lafayette  received  the  last  embraces  and 
paternal  benedictions  of  Washington  :  and  took  an  affection- 
ate farewell  of  the  numerous  friends  who  had  assembled  in 
that  city. 

After  passing  through  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia^  he  ar- 
rived on  the  eighth  of  December  at  Trenton,  where  congress 
was  then  sitting,  to  take  leave  of  that  body,  s^  The  next  day 
he  received  the  congratulaticms,  and  address,  of  the  legiria* 
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ture  of  New-Jersej,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  welcome 
him  in  the  name  of  tlie  state!  On  the  ninth  of  Decenriher. 
congress,  desirous  of  manifesting,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
their  esteem  and  r^ard  for  their  dbtinguished  guest. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee,  to  consist  of  one  menriber 
from  each  state,  be  appointed  to  ireceive  fh^  marquis,  and, 
in  the  name  of  congress,  to  take  leave  of  him.  That  they  be 
instructed  to  assure  him,  that  congress  continue  to  entertain 
the  same  high  sense  of  his  abilities  and  zeal  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  America,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  which  they 
have  frequently  expressed  and  manifested  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  which  the  recent  marks  of  his  attention  to  their 
commercial  and  other  interests,  have  perfectly  confirmed. 
That,  as  his  uniform  and  unceasing  attachment  t6  this  coun* 
try  has  resembled  that  of  a  patriotic  citizen,  the  United 
Slates  regard  him  with  particular  affection,  and  will  not 
cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  may  concern  his  ho- 
nour and  prosperity ;  and  that  their  best  and  kindest  wishes 
will  always  attend  him. 

Resolved,  that  a  letter  be  written  to  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  to  be  signed  by  his  excellency,  the  president  of 
congress,  expressive  of  the  high  sense  which  the  United 
States,  in  congress  assembled,  entertain  of  th^  zeal,  talents, 
and  meritorious  services,  of  the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  and 
recommending  him  to  the  favour  and  patronage  of  his 
majesty. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  Mr.  Jay,  chairman  of  the 
committee  thus  appointed  to  receive  and  take  leave  of  the 
marquis,  reported,  that  on  the  eleventh  instant,  they  rcceiy- 
ed  hinfi  in  the  congress  chamber,  and  took  leave  of  him  ac* 
cording  to  the  instructions  which  they  had  received ;— that 
they  communicated  to  him  the  purport  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  ninth, — ^and  that  he,  thereupoti,  made  the  following 
answer: 
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Stu. 

While  it  pleases  the  United  Stated  in  congress,  so  kindly 
-to  receive  rae,  I  want  words  to  express  the  feelings  of  a  heart 
which  delights  in  their  present  situation,  aad  the  bestowed 
marks  of  their  esteem. 

Since  I  joined  the  standard  of  liberty,  to  this  wished-for 
hour  of  my  personal  congratulations,  I  have  seen  such  glo» 
rious  deeds  performed,  and  virtues  displayed,  by  the  sons  of 
America,  that,  in  tfie  instant  of  my  first  concern  for  them,  I 
had  anticipated  but  a  part  of  the  love  and  regard  which  de* 
vot«  sae  to  this  rising  empire. 

During  our  revolution,  sir,  I  obtained  an  unlimited,  indul- 
gent, confidence,  which  I  am  equally  happy  and  proud  to 
acknowledge ;  it  dates  with  the  time,  when>  an  unexperien- 
ced youth,  I  could  only  claim  my  respected  friends'  pater^ 
nal    adoption.     It  has  been  most  benevolently  continued 
throughout  every  circumstance  of  the  cabinet  and  the  field ; 
and,  in  personal  friendships,  I  have  often  found  a  support 
against  public  difiiculties.    While,  on  this  solemn  occasion! 
I  mention  my  obligations  to  congress,  the  states,  the  people 
at  large,  permit  me  also  to  remember  the  dear  military  com- 
panions, to  whose  services  their  country  is  so  much  indebted. 

Having  felt  bodi  for  the  timely  aid  of  my  country,  and  for 
tiie  part  she,  with  a  beloved  king,  acted  in  the  cause  of  man- 
kind, I  enjoy  an  alliance  so  well  rivetted  by  mutual  affection, 
by  interest,  and  even  local  situation.  Recollection  ensures 
it.  Futurity  does  but  enlarge  the  prospect ;  and  the  private 
intercourse,  will,  every  day,  increase,  which  independent 
and  advantageous  trade  cherishes,  in  proportion  as  it  is  well 
understood. 

In  unbounded  wishes  to  America,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  ob- 
serve the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  people  to  strengthen 
the  confederation,  preserve  public  faith,  r^ulate  trade,  and, 
in  a  proper  guard  over  continental  magazines  and  frontier 
posts,  in  a  general  system  of  militia,  in  foreseeing  attention  to 
the  navy,  to  ensure  every  kind  of  safety.    May  this  immen$9 
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temple  of  freedom  ever  stand  a  lesson  to  oppressors,  an  exam'* 
pie  to  the  oppressed,  and  a  sancittary  for  the  rights  of  manr 
kind!  and  may  these  happy  United  States  attain  that  coio- 
plete  splendour  and  prosperity,  which  will  illustrate  Ibe 
blessings  of  their  goyernment,  and  for  ages  to  c<»ne,  rej(»ce 
the  departed  souls  of  its  founders. 

However  unwilling  to  tr^pass  on  your  tinfe,  I  must  yet 
present  you  with  grateful  thanks  for  the  late  favours  of  con* 
gress,  and  never  can  they  oblige  me  so  much  as  when  they 
put  it  in  my  power,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  to  the  latest 
day  of  my  life,  to  gratify  the  attachment  which  will  ever 
rank  me  among  the  most  zealous  and  respectful  servants  of 
the  United  Statesw 

Lafatsttk. 

Lafayette  now  returned  to  New- York,  where  the  frigiate 
La  Nynaphe  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  after  remain- 
ing ten  days  in  that  city,  he  embarked  at  Whitehall,  on  the 
twenty-fifUi  of  December,  1784,  accookpanied  on  board  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  French 
consul,  and  a  number  of  the  citizens,  who  now  reiterated 
their  affectionate  adieus.  The  flag  of  the  United  States 
waved  over  the  forts  on  the  battery,  which  saluted  him  with 
thirteen  guns :  and  the  frigate  returned  the  same  number,  the 
moment  he  stepped  on  boar£l.* 

Such  was  the  closing  scene  of  a  visit,  as  novel,  as  it  proved 
pregnant  in  instructive  truths,  and  as  honourable  to  the  two 
nations  of  France  and  America,  as  it  was  to  the  marquis  de 
Lafayette. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Geoi^e  WasUngtoD 
Greene,  the  eldest  son  of  general  Greene,  accompanied  him 
to  France,  and  pursued  his  education  under  the  marquis' 
care,  until  the  revolution  broke  out  in  that  country. — La 
iayettealso  took  with  him  a  young  Indian,  nanoed  Otsiguette, 
prince,  and  heir-apparent,  of  the  Oneidas,  a  nation  well 
known  for  their  persevering  attachment  to  the  American 
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caitte.  At  this  period,  be  was  wholly  in  a  rude  tod  uncul* 
tivated  state  :  but»  after  some  years  instruction  in  France, 
his  proficiency  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  French 
and  English  languages,  and  in  other  acquirements,  promised 
much  usefulness  to  his  nation.  But,  after  his  return  in  the 
summer  of  1 788,  he  soon  became  dissipated,  and  more  savage 
than  ever,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 

Many  of  the  states  enacted  laws  to  naturalize  the  marquis 

de  Lafayette  and  his  male  descendants.     In  the  year  1784, 

November  session,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act 

for  that  purpose,  breathing  the  warm  an^  strong  feelings  of 

those  who  knew  him  well,  and  speaking  a  language  to  which 

the  heart  of  every  American  responds  in  sincere  and  cheers 

ful  accordance.-— Connecticut  was  the  second  state  in  the 

union,  that  offered,  without  solicitation,  these  noble  and  flat* 

tering  privileges  to  a  foreigner.    The  general  assembly  of 

Massachusetts  also  passed  a  special  act  of  naturalization  in 

favour  of  the  marquis  and  his  family  :  an  honour  which  is 

thus  acknowledged  by  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Samuel ' 

Breck,  esquire,  of  Boston,  with  whom  be  enjoyed  reciprocal 

and  uninterrupted  friendship,  until  the  period  of  his  decease : 

"  To  be  naturalized  a  Massachusetts-man,  as  well  as  my  pos** 

terity,  will  be  one  of  the  most  honourable,  and  the  most 

pleasing  circumstances  of  a  life  which  is  for  ever  devoted  to 

love  and  to  serve  your  country."    Virginia,  and,  it  is  believ* 

ed,  some  other  states,  enacted  similar  laws,  but  his  unlimited 

zeal  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and 

his  ardent  affection  for  the  people,  had  long  before  natural- 

ized  him  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  liberty. — During  his 

visit,  the  colleges  of  Harvard  and  Princeton  conferred  on  him 

the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws;  and  he  is  also  a 

member  of  ibe  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 

AiAerican  Philosophical  Society,  and  other  learned  instttu* 

tions. 

The  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Viiginia,  placing  the 
bast  of  Lafayette  in  the  capitol  of  that  state,  has  already  been 
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mentioned.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  relating 
to  that  bust,  dated  seventeenth  September,  1 786,  from  Mr. 
Jefferson,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Prevot  des  Marchands,  and  municipality  of  Paris :  "The 
legislature  of  Virginia,  in  grateful  acknowledgtnent  of  the 
services  of  major-general  the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  have  re- 
solved  to  place  his  bust  in  the  capitol  of  that  state.'*— Their 
intention  of  erecting,  in  the  country  to  which  they  owe  his 
birth)  a  monument  to  those  virtues  which  he  possesses,  and  a 
memorial  of  those  sentiments  with  which  he  h^s  inspired 
them,  have  encouraged  them  to  hope  that  the  city  of  Paris 
will  consent  to  become  the  depository  of  a  second  evidence 
of  their  gratitude. — Chained  by  the  legislature  with  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  resolution  which  they  have  adopted,  I  have 
the  honour  to  solicit  the  Prevot  des  Marchands,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  to  accept  the  bust  of  that  brave  officer, 
aud  to  place  it  in  a  situation  where  he  may  ever  continue  to 
call  forth  the  homage,  and  attest  the  admiration  and  love,  of 
the  allies  of  France." 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  received,  the  baron  de  Breteoil, 
minister  and  secretary  of  state,  for  the  department  of  Paris, 
informed  the  Prevot  des  Marchands  and  municipality,  that 
the  king,  to  whom  the  proposition  had  been  submitted,  ap- 
proved of  the  erection  of  the  bust  by  the  city.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  permission,  the  corporation  met  on  the  twen* 
ty-eighth  of  September,  1786,  and  Mr.  Short,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Vii^nia,  (Mr.  Jefierson  being  con- 
fined by  indisposition  to  his  house,)  attended  at  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville,  to  present  to  them  the  bust  of  the  marquis,  tc^etber 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  M.  le  Pelletier  de 
Morfontaine,  counsellor  of  state  and  Prevot  des  Marchands 
having  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  documents  rela- 
ting to  it  were  read  by  M.  Veytard,  the  chief  clerk ;  after 
which  the  attorney  genefal,  M.  Ethit  de  Corny,  a  member  of 
the  American  Oincinatti,  pronounced  a  suitable  discourse,  in 
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which  he  depicted,  with  eloquence  and  animation,  the  yari* 
ous  senrices  which  M.  de  Lafayette  had  rendered  in  North 
Annterica,  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  bj  the  army,  and 
the  affe&tion  of  the  people  toward  that  ce)d>rated  comman- 
der.    By  virtue  of  his  official  station  he  gave  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  bust,  which  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  rHotel-de-Ville.— ^This  novel 
and  interesting  ceremony  produced  the  most  delightful  im- 
pressions on  the  minds  of  the  spectators :  and  a  gentleman 
present  happily  applied  to  the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  yVtiifMr  fama.*     "  Frangas  nan  Jlectast** 
w^ould  have  been  equally  applicable.t 

We  have  now  detailed  the  services  rendered  by  Lafayette 
to  the  United  States,  the  glory  which  he  obtained,  and  the 
^veil-merited  honours  that  were  bestowed  on  him  by  a  grate- 
ful people.  And,  while  a  sentiment  of  public  virtue  contin- 
ues to  animate  the  human  mind,  the  name  of  LAFAYETTE 
will  be  enthusiastically  venerated  as  dear  to  liberty,  to  true 
glory,  honour,  and  humanity. 

Europe  now  became  the  theatre  on  which  the  marquis 
de  Lafayette  continued  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  objects,  which  he  believed  condu- 
cible  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea|pre8. 
An  indefatigable  activity  in  the  cause  of  all  that  is  great  or 
good,  united  the  eflbrts  of  Lafayette  to  those  of  Malesherbes, 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  French  protes- 
tants,  and  he  obtained  a  decree  in  their  favour  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Notables,  in  1787.  At  the  same  time  he  espoused 
the  interests  of  the  Batavian  patriots,  and  devoted  his  powers 
and  fortune  to  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  blacks.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  fifteenth  May,  1791,  he  demanded,  and 
obtained,  a  decree  permitting  men  of  colour  to  the  rights  of 
citizens. — While  the  court  of  Versailles  protected  the  Bar^ 

*  •  Mem.  Historiqaes,  p.n4. — 116. 

+  This  bust  wag  subsequently  broken  to  piecfs  by  the  Jacobins  or 
their  satellites ;  but  the  orig^inal  could  never  be  made  to  bend  beneath 
oppression  or  tyranny. 
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bary  corsairs,  he  opposed  the  measareat  home,  and  amsC^d 
Jefferson  in  his  league  against  that  piratical  band,  so  loog 
tlie  shame  and  scourge  of  Europe. — In  this  manner  did 
fayette  unite  his  philanthropic  feelings  with  those  which 
isted  in  various  and  widely  separated  countries.  It  is  a 
roarkable  circumstance,  says  Madame  De  Stael,  thatthroug^h- 
out  the  world,  wherever  a  certain  depth  of  thought  exists, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  an  enemy  to  freedom.  From  on« 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  the  friends  of  freedom  maiiv- 
tain  communication  by  knowledge,  as  religious  men  by  sen- 
timents ;  or  rather  knowledge  and  sentiment  unite  in  the 

'  love  of  freedom,  as  in  that  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Is  the 
question,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  or  the  liberty  oF 
the  press,  or  religious  toleration  ?— -Jeiferson  thinks  as  La- 
&yette ;  Lafayette,  as  Wilberforce  ;  and  even  they  who  are 
now  no  more,  unite  in  the  holy  league.  Is  it  then  from  the 
calculations  of  interest,  is  it  from  bad  motives,  that  men  so 
superior,  in  situations  and  countries  so  different,  should  be 
in  such  harmony  in  their  political  opinions  ?  Without  doubt, 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  soar  above  prejudi- 
ces ;  but  it  is  in  the  soul  also  that  the  principles  of  liberty 
arc  founded  ; — 'they  make  the  heart  palpitate  like  love  and 
friendship,— they  come  from  nature, — ^they  ennoble  the  cha- 
racter. One  connected  series  of  virtues  and  ideas  seems  to 
form  that  golden  chain  described  by  Homer,  which,  in  bind- 
ing man  to  Heaven,  delivers  him  from  all  the  fetters  of  t}'- 
ranny.* 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  a  revolution, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  uni- 
versal freedom,  and  called  '*  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of 
human  wisdom  and  virtue  that  ever  had  been  erected,"  and, 

^  on  the  other,  was  pronounced .  "*the  most  tremendous  chaos 
that  ever  the  united  wiles  and  strength  of  insanity,  backed 
by  the  prolbundest  combinations  of  wickedness,  bad  made 

•  De  Stael  French  Revolution,  \  ol.  iii.  p.  403,  410.— Lady  Morg^an*j| 
France,  p.  317. 
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of  haman  society ;"  aud,  say  the  advocates  of  the  last  c^iu- 
ioD,  it  was  the  more  destructive,  because  the  men  who  under- 
took  it,  if  they  had  not  the  prudence  which  knowledge  can 
bestow,  had  all  its  ingenuity,  and  employed  their  vivacity  in 
Diore  speedy  demolition  than  ever  before  was  imagined  by 
man. — ^It  is  not  our  province,  at  present,  to  examine  the 
course  and  conduct  of  the  French  revolution,  abstracted  from 
its  connexion  with  the  life  of  Lafayette.     It  is,  however,  pro- 
per to  observe,  diat  the  beginning  of  it  bore  a  character  en- 
tirely distinct  from  that  which  marked  its  subsequent  frantic 
and  sanguinary  scenes.     At  the  first  period  of  that  extraor-  < 
dinary  event,  it  was  almost  universally  admired.    When  the 
Bastile  was  destroyed,  who  did  not  rejoice  at  the  approach- 
ing emancipation  of  the  French  ?— In  considering  the  affaira 
of  France  at  that  period,  we  find  th^t  four  classes  of  men  ex- 
isted in  that  country.     The  first  grand  division  was  into  roy- 
alists and  republicans;  the  royalists  were  subdivided  into 
those  who  were  advocates  for  the  ancient  despotism,  and 
those  who  were  the  advocates  of  a  limited  monarchy : — ^the 
republicans  also  were  divided  into  those  who  wished  for  a 
popular  form  of  government  by  a  representative  assembly, 
and  those  who,  professing  democratic  principles,  established 
the  tyranny  which  for  a  season  prevailed.     The  latter  class, 
deriving  all  their  ideas  of  government  from  clubs,  soon  sunk 
under  tl^  furious  tyranny  of  that  authority ;  and,  without  mi- 
nutely tracing  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remaric,  that  from  it  sprung  the  ruQans  who  ruled 
over  France,  and  deluged  that  unfortunate  country  with 
blood.' — In  which  of  these  classes  or  descriptions  of  men« 
are  we  to  seek  for  Lafayette  ? — Most  undoubtedly  in  that 
which  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  member. — The  eminent  men 
who  exerted  themselves  in  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  aet€4 
from  the  most  pure  and  patriotic  motives  :  they  were  alike; 
the  enemies  of  anarchy  and  the  friends  of  rational  freedom, 
if  their  political  acts  were,  in  some  cases^  erroneous,  the  fau'ft 
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was  unintentioiial ; — if  ihtj  led  to  fatal  remits,  rt  arose  not 
from  anj  actual  criminalitj  attached  to  the  measctres,  bat 
from  the  use  that  was  made  of  them.    It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  first  constitotion  of  France  was  so  unskilfully  made, 
that  it  contained  principles  of  self-destruction,  and  must  have 
terminated  as  it  did ;  but  then  it  must  be  observed  that  those 
who^  formed  it,  did  it  from  error  of  judgment ; — ^that,  among 
them,  there  were  men  of  the  best  intentions ; — and  that,  in 
forming  it,  they  adopted  a  wise  and  eflScient  plan,  although 
their  country  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  make  it  effective. 
Among  the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
the  consideration  of  the  constituent  assembly,  was  the  mar- 
quis de  Ijafayette.    At  that  time,  his  principles  and  actions 
were  consonant  with  the  general  feelings  of  all  good  men 
who  heard  of  them :  but  the  course,  which  the  revolution 
took,  when  guided  by  the  Jacobin  party,  and  the  enormities 
committed  under  the  mask  of  liberty,  soon  produced  a  revo« 
lution  in  public  sentiment     The  re-action  was  as  powerful 
as  the  original  excitement,  and  resulted,  as  usual,  in  the  for- 
mation of  opinions  founded  in  extremes.    Every  thing  that 
sounded  like  liberty  was  now  reprobated,  every  thing  crimi- 
nal was  attributed  to  it,  and  every  actor  in  its  support  de« 
nounced ; — ^while  every  tlung  done  by  despots  was  admired 
and  extolled,  as  if  kings  alone  had  an  exclusive  privil^e  or 
patent,  to  commit  crimes.*— Many,  influenced  by  the  conse 
quences  of  the  French  revolution,  viewed  with  equal  enmity 
those  men  who,  from  the  most  laudable  motive,  joined  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  a  free  constitution  for  France,  and 
those  who  rendered  these  measures  abortive,  by  involving  the 
country  in  anarchy,  and  drenching  it  in  blood.     With  equal 
discernment  might  Hampden  be  confounded  with  Cromwel), 
or  Russell  or  Sydney  with  Titus  Gates.  To  charge  the  dukes 
of  Rouchefoqcault  and  Liancourt,  Monsieurs  de  Lally-To- 
lendal,  Mounier,  Clermont-Tonnerre,   Malouet,  Lafayette, 
and  many  others,  whose  views  were  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
an  arbitrary  government,  and  establish  a  limited  monarchy^ 
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«s  in  any  respect  accessary  to  the  bloody  scenes  which  were 
acted  in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd.  If  such  reasoning  were  admitted,  Luther  would  be 
proved  to  be  the  author  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
because,  unless  he  had  attempted  to  detect  the  abuses  of  po- 
pery^  and  brought  about  the  reformation,  there  would  have 
been  no  protestants  to  massacre.* 

But  according  to  the  view  given  by  those  who,  from  po- 
licy or  fear,  have  slandered  the  character  of  Lafayette,  it 
would  appear  tiiat  he  was  a  prime  instigator  of,  and  prin- 
cipal actor  in,  the  worst  and  mos^  atrocious  enormities  com^ 
mitted  during  the  revolution.  It  would  seem  that,  ajmost 
exclusively  to  him',  the  French  nation  owed  the  origin  of 
8anBCuloUes-^-4he  prostration  of  religion—* the  deification  of 
the  goddess  of  Reason — ^the  invention  of  the  guillotine,  or 
"  national  razor"-^the  monstrous  horrors  of  feux-de-Jile, 
noyades,  dLiiA  fasilladts  }  of  "  patriotic  curtailing,"  and '* /an- 
teming" — ^the  shouts  of  Vive  la  Montague  !  Vive  la  liberie  ! 
Vive  la  nation  ! — A  la  Force  I  A  TAbbaye  !  A  la  mort ! — 
the  curse  of  domiciliary  visits — ^the  massacres  of  the  Sep- 
tembrisers— the  "  bonneterouges"  of  the  female  "  furies  of  the 
guillotine" — ^the  frantic  yells  of  the  regicides,  and  mangling 
butchers  of  madame  de  Lamballe,  the  bauds  o{  Sanguinocrais 
and  Montagnards  ; — and,  in  a  word,  all  those  many  and  va- 
ried horrors  which  attended  the  French  revolution,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  a  summary  of  all  that  had  ever  before 
taken  place  in  the  world.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  While  these 
atrocities  were  committed,  Lafayette  was  immured  in  the 
dungeons  of  a  despot,  for  having  dared  to  endeavour  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  Jacobinical  fur}',  and  prevent  the^^erpetration 
of  crimes  at  which  human  nature  revolts :  in  flying  from  the 
fury  of  self-created  tyrants,  he  fell  into  the  power  of  legal, 
but  not  more  merciful,  despots.  We  are  prepared  not  only 
to  show  that  he  had  necessarily  no  agency,  direct  or  indirect, 

♦  Moore't  View  of  France,  vol.  i.  «88,  9.— Parliamei^t  Chron.  to1« 
ix.  643,  $68.-^amrterly  Reriew.  vo),  X^^Wt  %lh  ^ 
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in  crimes  committed  afterlthe  insarrection  of  the  populace 
on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1792,  but  that  he  unifonnly  used 
every  exertion,  and  even  risked  his  life,  in  the  support  of  or- 
der and  law,  previous  to  that  period.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  August,  1793,  Lafayette  was  compelled  to  abandon  an  un- 
grateful country,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  extermi- 
nating fangs  of  the  Jacobins.  The  insurrection  of  the  tenth 
of  August,  accompanied  by  a  forcible  entrance  into  the 
Tuileries,  the  massacre  of  the  king's  guards,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  his  power,  although  it  took  place  previous  to  the  ac- 
tual retirement  of  Fayette  from  the  French  territory,  was 
totally  unknown  to,  and  unsuspected  by  him,  distant  as  he 
then  was  from  the  capital  The  massacres  of  September,  the 
formal  abolishment  of  royalty,  the  execution  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  long  train  of  judicial  murders  and  monstrous 
barbarities,  committed  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  the 
complete  ascendancy  of  the  Jacobins,  all  took  place  subse- 
quent to  his  emigration ;  and  were  not  less  odious  to  hira 
than  to  every  real  friend  of  virtue  and  humanity.  If  we  fol- 
low him  in  every  step  he  took,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  down  to  the  moment  that  he  withdrew  himself 
from  the  Jacobin  club,  whom  he  detested  for  their  popular 
excesses,  and  their  usurpation  of  power,  we  should  find  in 
him  a  steady  friend  to  peace,  to  order,  general  tranquillity, 
and  happiness  ;  a  supporter  of  the  existing  law  ;  a  fixed  foe 
to  anarchy  and  confusion.  We  venture  to  challenge  the 
strictest  scrutiny  into  his  conduct  during  the  whole  of  these 
trying  scenes,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  common  with  every 
other  Frenchman ;  and  we  are  confident  that  he  would  be 
uniformly  and  constantly  found  to  have  been  the  undeviating 
friend  of  the  law,  as  established,  and  the  promoter  of  the 

peace  and  happiness  of  his  countrymen.* 

A  Y^riety  of  causes  conspired  to  shake  the  foundation  of  a 
throne  upheld  by  the  veneration  of  fourteen  centuries,  and 
to  ^eaten  the  downfall  of  a  prince,  the  successor  of  sixty 

*  j^arliuBCBt  Clawi.  v«L  ix.  $43,  U^ 


^Sf^st  kiDgs.  The  grand  primaiy  and  pre-disposing  eause  of 
the  revolution,  originated  in  the  disoiganization  of  the  finan- 
ces, which  excited  the  clamours  of  the  people ; — the  spirited 
and  eloquent  protests  of  the  parliaments,  the  impotent  ven- 
geance of  the'  prince,  and  finallj,  an  appeal  to  the  states-gen- 
eral, awakened  the  multitude  from  their  letiiai^,  and  pre- 
pared the  catastrophe  that  so  speedily  ensued.  Besides  these 

-  excitements,  the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  England,  which 
flourished  under  its  free  constitution,  could  not  be  contem- 
plated without  producii^  a  powerful  eflect  From  various 
causes,  the  great  body  of  the  army,  hitherto  the  bulwark  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  scourge  of  the  people,  participated 
also,  in  some  measure,  in  the  general  disaffection.  The 
French  soldiery  were  soon  taught  that  they  had  hitherto  mis- 
taken the  object  of  theif  glory  ^  they  learned  to  distii^ish 
between  the  monarch  and  the  monarchy;  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  great  and  important  lesson, — thataUegiance 
and  protection  are  reciprocal  duties,  and  that  true  patriotism 
consists  in  serving  our  country  alone,* 

"  The  revolution,"  madame  de  Stael  remarks,  'i  must  be 
attributed  to  every  thing,  and  to  nothing ;  every  year  of  the 
century  led  to  it  by  every  path."  It  is  not  our  duty  to 
tread  ihem, — The  American  revolution  was,  wiithout  doubt, 
accessary  to  that  which  occurred  in  France.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  so  many  thousand  oi&cers  and  soldiers  had 
visited  and  fought  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  America,  widi- 

^  out  being  imbued  with  something  of  a  kindred  spirit.  There, 
they  beheld  a  new  and  happy  nation,  amoj^  whom  the  pride 
of  birth  and  the  distinctions  of  rank,  were  alike  unknown ; 
there  they,  for  the  first  time,  saw  virtue  and  talents  and  cour- 
age, rewarded ;  there  they  viewed,  with  surprise,  a  sovereign 
people  fighting,  hot  for  a  master,  but  themselves,  and  ha? 
ranguing,  deliberating,  dispensing  jqstice»  and  admirasitering 
the  laws,  by  representatives  of  their  own  ^e  choice.  Oa 
their  upturn^  th§  contrast  was  odious  and  iatolentUe  ;^-4hey 

»  Wars  of  the  French  Rev.  tol.  t.  Inteod.  dect  5. 
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bebeld  &mi)j  preferred  to  merit,  influence  to  justice,  trealtli 
to  worth ;  tbej  began  to  examine  intp  a  constitution  in  which 
fhe  monarch,  whom  thej  were  now  accnstomed  to  consider 
at  only  the  first  magistrate,  was  every  thing,  and  the  people, 
the  fountain  of  all  power,  merely  ciphers ;  and  they  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  wished,  and  even  languished  for  a 
change.* 

In  fine,  the  people  being  left  entirely  destitute  of  redress 
or  protection,  the  royal  authority  paramount  and  unbounded ; 
the  laws  venal ;  the  peasantry  oppressed ;  agriculture  in  a 
languishing  state,  commerce  considered  as  degrading;  the 
public  revenues  farmed  out  to  greedy  financiers  ;  the  public 
money  consumed  by  a  court  wallowing  in  luxury ;  and  every 
instituti<m  at  variance  with  justice,  policy,  and  reason ; — ^a 
change  became  inevitable  in  the  o^inary  course  of  human 
events ;  and,  like  all  sudden  alterations  in  corrupt  states, 
was  accompanied  with  temporary  evils  and  crimes,  that  made 
many  good  men  look  back  on  the  ancient  despotism  with  a 
sigh.  But,  at  this  period,  the  cry  of  liberty  resounded  in 
every  direction  from  Paris,  the  city  where  the  revolution  was 
engendered,  to  the  Alps,  the  Pyrennees,  the  plains  of  Flan- 
ders, the  borders  of  the  Channel,  and  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic! 

The  heroic  Lafayette  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  his  countrymen  at  this  important  period  ; — a  period 
pregnant  too  with  men  of  extraordinary  parts.  Yet  vast  as 
was  the  genius  of  many  of  those  who  stept  forth  to  regene- 
rate the  ill-fated  land,  and  actuated,  as  they  were,  by  motives 
and  systems  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  they  all  united  in 
faing  the  marquis  in  the  foremost  rank.  Actuated  exclu- 
sively by  (he  love  of  his  country,  his  motives  hav«,  however, 
been  alike  calumniated  by  the  emigrants  and  the  Jacobins ; 
to  whose  selfishness  and  personality,  his  example  and  his  in- 
fluenc.e  were  equally  opposed :  and,  while  the  family  of  Louis 
XVI.  rejected  his  proffered  assistance,  in  distrust  of  his  et* 

?  £•"  French  Rer.  rol.  i.  Introd.  xlii. 
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ertiond  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  wsb  alreadj  marked  out 
for  destruction  by  the  clubs,  for  his  strenuous  attachment  to 
constitutional  monarchy.    The  spirit  by  which  he  was  go- 
verned, cannot  be  better  displayed,  than  in  his  reply  to  the 
eager  enthusiasm  of  the  mob,  when,  in  the  day  of  his  bright- 
est popularityi  the  ever-memorable  fourteenth  of  July,  he 
exclaimed  to  those  who  pressed  around  him,  "  Aimtz  let 
amis  du  peuple,  mats  reservez  Faveugle  soumission  pour  la 
loi,  tt  V  tnthousiatme  pour  la  libtrte"     (Love  the  friends  of 
the  people,  but  remember  submission  to  the  laws,  and  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty.)    When  the  march  of  the  revolution  was 
interrupted,  and  its  objects  frustrated,  by  the  intrigues  of  fac- 
tion and  the  fury  of  democracy^  Lafayette  opposed  himself 
steadily  to  the  colossal  and  disoi^ganizing  power  of  the  Jaco« 
bins :  *'  Que  le  regne  des  clubs,"  he  exclaimed,  "aneanti  par 
vous,  fasse  place  au  regne  de  la  loi."     (May  the  reign  of  the 
clubs,  annihilated  by  you,  give  place  to  the  reign  of  the  law.)* 
The  minister,  De  Calonne,  fully  sensible  that  the  finanqes 
of  the  kingdom  could  never  be  placed  on  a  solid  basis,  but 
by  the  reformation  of  what  was  vicious  in  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  was  at  the  same  time  convinced  that  something 
more  was  necessary  to  give  weight  to  this  reform,  than  the 
royal   authority.     He  perceived  that  the  parliam^t  was 
neither  a  fit  instrument  for  introducing  a  new  order  into 
public  affairs,  nor  would  submit  to  be  the  passive  machine 
for  sanctioning  the  plans  of  a  minister,  even  if  those  plans 
were  the  emanation  of  perfect  wisdom.    An  assembly  more 
dignified  and  solemn  in  its  character,  and  which  should  con- 
sist, in  a  greater  degree,  of  members  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  was  necessary  to  give  force  and  effi- 
cacy to  his  proceedings.     The  true  and  legitimate  assembly 
of  the  nation,  the  states-general,  had  not  met  since  the  year 
1614  ;  and  was,  moreover,  a  meeting  which  a  despotic  sove- 
reign could  not  but  regard  with  apprehension.    Another  as^ 
sembly  had  been  occasionally  substituted  instead  of  the  states- 

•  Lady  Morfans France,  p.  317— Port  FoUo,  vol  ]dx. p.  604.  6- 
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genenl ;  and  as  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  persons  firom  all 
parts  of  the  realm,  chiefly  selected  from  the  hi^r  orders, 
and  nominated  by  the  king  himself,  it  had  been  dignified  by 
the  title  of  the  noiables.  This  assembly  had  been  convened 
by  Henry  IV,  and  ^ain  by  Lewis  XIII,  and  was  now  once 
more  assembled  by  the  authority  of  Lewis  XVI.  The  pro- 
clamation for  assembling  the  notables,  who  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  four  members,  was  issued  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  December,  1786,  and  that  body  first  met  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  1 787,  when  M.  de  Calonne  submitted  his 
long  expected  plan  of  reform. 

The  notables  were  divided  into  seven  dififerent  bureaux, 
or  sections,  over  each  of  which  a  prince  of  the  blood  pre- 
sided. Every  question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  majority  of 
the  sections  ;  and  thus  the  minister  contrived  that  forty-four 
suffrages  should  constitute  a  majority  of  the  whole  ;  which, 
by  a  skilful  disposal  of  his  creatures,  he  reasonably  expected 
to  secure.  But  all  his  precautions  were  in  vain;  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  the  monstrous  deficit  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  millions  of  livres.* 

Lafayette  was  a  member  of  Ae  opposition  party.    The 
law  prescribed  a  certain  age  for  the  admission  of  members, 
but  he  was  elected  and  admitted ,'  although  some  months 
younger  than  the  requisite  time,  the  law  being  suspended  in 
his  favour.     In  this  assembly,  he  appealed  against  the  mighty 
mass  of  abuses  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  die  state ; 
but  they  were  not  eflfectually  attacked  until  the  meeting  of 
the  constituent  assembly.     He  was  the  first  to  raise  his  voice 
for  the  suppression   of  state-prisons,  and  leiirts-de'CacAet, 
which  were  described  as  beii^  the  common  instruments  of 
concealed  views,  and  private  revenge ;  the  monarchy  was 
stated  to  be  degenerated  into  actual  despotism,  through  the 
neiarious  abuse  of  the  king's  authority  by  minister^  in  the 
application  of  those  lettres ;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted,  that 
no  i>]r«iichniaa  had  any  security  for  his  liberty,  while  ItUra- 

«  QiSni^B  ilktory Prance,  4to»  r«l.  m^{&% 
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de<adut  were  permitted  to  have  the  eflfect  of  laws,  and  were 
considered  as  necessary  and  essential  parts  of  gOTemment— 
Lafayette  also  supported  the  cause  of  the  protestants^  par^ 
ticalarly  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  king  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  notables  in  ]787»  which  led,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  edict  in  their  iavour  introduced  on  the  nineteenth  of 
November,  1787,  and  registered  by  the  parliament  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  January,  1 788.  "  A  portion  of  our  citizens," 
said  M.  de  Lafayette,  *'  who  unfortunately  do  not  profess  the 
catholic  religion,  find  themselves  condemned  to  a  kind  of  ci- 
vil death.  The  bureau  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  heart 
of  his  majesty  not  to  be  convinced  that  his  majesty,  (wishing 
to  extend  the  love  of  religion  among  all  his  subjects,  of  whom 
he  is  the  common  father,  and  knowing  fliat  truth  will  support 
itself,  while  error  alone  requires  constraint,)  unites  the  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  tolerance  to  the  other  virtues  which  have 
attracted  the  love  of  the  nation.  The  bureau,  therefore, 
hastens. to  present  to  his  majesty  its  earnest  solicitations, 
that  that  numerous  portion  of  his  subjects  may  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  groan  under  a  system  of  proscription,  equally  op- 
posed to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  to  national  indus- 
try, population,  and  ali  the  principles  of  policy  and  morality." 
As  a  powerful  opponent  of  the  plans  of  the  minister,  he  de- 
manded a  reform  in  the  government,  and  supported  his  opi- 
nions by  four  memorials,  which  particularly  embraced  the 
miserable  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
introducing  a  more  efficacious  system  of  finance,  and  which 
he  submitted  to  the  bureau,  or  section,  over  which  M.  le 
Compte  D' Artois  presided.  Much  excitement  was  occasioned 
by  the  demands  of  Lafayette  relating  to  the  public  economy, 
and  the  count  D'Artois  particularly  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  course  pursued  by  the  marquis.  The  king  ha^ 
ving  objected  to  the  memorials  which,  at  various  stages  of 
their  deliberations,  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  the  no* 
tables,  because  they  wanted  the  signatures  of  the  meoiorial* 
ists,  M.  de  JLalayette,  whose  patriotism  was  as  active  and 
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pure  fts  his  coarage  and  abilities  had  been  useful  to  America, 
requested  pennission  to  read  another  memorial  signed  hy 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  praying  M .  the  count  D'Artois  to 
present  it  to  his  majesty,  as  coming  from  him  alone.     The 
bureau  unanimpusly  agreed  to  hear  the  memorial,  but  before 
it  could  be  read,  Lafayette  found  himself  placed  in  a  very' 
delicate  situation.    The  count  D' Artois  declared  that,  in  the 
very  first  phrase,  it  appeared  to  him,  to  be  too  personal  and 
emphatic.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  required  more 
than  ordinary  presence  of  mind,  united  with  the  most  disin* 
terested  patriotism,  not  to  be  confused  or  intimidated.     M. 
de  La&yette  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear,  but  frankly  re* 
plied  to  his  royal  highness,  that  he  possessed  by  birth  the  right 
of  iaying  his  representations  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.     He 
was  promptly  supported  by  M.  de  Castillon,  who  addressed 
Lafayette  nearly  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  undertake  to  as- 
sure you,  in  the  name  of  the  notables  of  tins  bureau,  what 
none  will,  I  believe,  disavow,  that  your  appeal  is  just ; — thai 
we  all  consider  it  our  duty  zealously  to  support  it ;— -and  thkt 
this  bureau  will  unite  with  you  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  which  you  complain."    Another  of  the  mem'^ 
hers  highly  excited  by  his  enthusiasm,  exclaimed  to  Lafay 
ette,  "  Your  exploits  in  America  have  already  exalted  you 
to  the  rank  of  heroes ;  but  it  is  especially  at  this  time  that 
you  merit  that  glorious  title." — M.  de  Lafayette  interrupted 
these  flattering  remarks,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  count  D* Artois,  in  enei^etic  language,  condemning 
the  monstrous  system  of  stock-jobbing  that  had  been  so  fa 
tally  practised ;  proposing  a  close  and  general  examination 
into  the  royal  receipts  and  expenditures  ;  and  exhibiting  the 
disorder  of  the  finances,  and  wanton  waste  of  the  public  re 
venue.  "  I  repeat,"  he  concluded,  "with  renewed  confidence, 
the  remark,  that  the  millions  which  are  dissipated,  are  collect 
ed  by  taxation,  and  that  taxation  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
real  wants  of  the  state  ;*— that  the  millions  abandoned  to  pe- 
culation or  avarice,  are  the  fruits  of  the  labour,  the  tean,  imd 


perhaps  the  blood,  of  the  pe<^)e;  and  that  fhe  computation 
of  unrortunateioiividaals,  which  has  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose^ of  realizing  sums  so  heedlessly  squandered,  affords  a 
frightful  subject  of  consideration  for  the  justice  and  goodness 
w^hich,  we  feel  convinced,  are  the  natural  sentiments  of  his 
HTiajesty."* 

Durii^  the  second  session  of  the  notables,  who  met  on  the 
sixth  of  November,  1787,  he  proposed,  and  ably  advocated, 
the  convocation  of  the  states^eneral.  "  Quoi  I"  said  the  ti- 
mid courtier,  the  count  D'Artois,  *'  vausfaites  la  mQlion  des 
€tats-generaux  ?"  "  Et  meme  mietix  que  cela  /"  (What ! — you 
make  the  motion  of  the  states-general ! — And  better  even 
than  that,)  replied  Lafayette. — At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
new  minister  of  finances,  (M.  Necker,)  the  king  reluctantly 
consented  to  the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  whose 
powers  and  popularity  would  overshadow  his  authority,  and 
whose  jurisdiction  would  confine  within  narrow  limits,  the 
ample  prerogative  he  had  inherited  from  his  predecessors. 
The  meeting  of  that  celebrated  assembly  was  at  length  fixed 
for  the  first  of  May,  1 789.  The  whole  nation  appeared  to  be 
electrified  by  the  event :  popular  meetings  were  held,  and 
addresses  presented ;  and  the  principles  of  liberty  victo- 
riously diffused  themselves  through  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixed  on  this  great 
meeting,  and  the  fifth  of  May,  1789,  on  which  it  actually 
occurred,  after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years, 
will  be  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  France  :  and  it  was, 
indeed,  a  day  of  festivity  to  the  whole  nation. 

Lafayette  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  states-general,  without 
opposition,  by  the  nobility  of  Auvei^ne,  and  he  took  his 
seat  in  that  body  supported  by  public  opinion.  The  states- 
general  were  composed  of  three  different  bodies  ; — ^the  no- 
bility, the  clergy,  and  the  tiers-etats,  or  commons.  During 
the  contests  which  occurred  with  res  ect  to  the  mode  of  vo- 

*  Port  Folio,  vol  xix.  505— Annual  Reg.  xxxi.p.  4,  6— Mem.  His 
toriq.  p.  133—151. 
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ting  by  ordert,  or  bj  poll,  a  queition  which  soon  inrolTeA 
the  national  representatives  in  faction  and  dispute,  Lafayette 
held  himself  in  reserve,  and,  aldiough  he  fully  united  with 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  three  orders  i»»favour  of  a  con- 
stitution, liberty,  the  assumption  of  natural  rights,  and  the 
protection  of  the  public  treasure,  and  afterwards  placed  him** 
self  in  the  first  rank  in  constitutidnal  enterprises,  be  did  not 
then  speak  on  die  occasion.    . 

After  a  long  contest  relative  to  tiie  mode  of  voting,  ana 
after  the  states^neral,  at  the  termination  of  five  weeks, 
found  themselves  in  the  same  inactive  state  as  at  first,  the 
tiers^etats,  or  commons,  resolved  to  emei^e  from  this  crimi- 
nal inactivity ;  to  make  a  last  effort  for  a  union  of  the  orders ; 
and,  should  that  fail,  to  form  themselves  into  an  active  asstm" 
hly  for  the  despatc^h  of  business.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
they  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  call  of  the  deputies,  inclu- 
ding those  of  the  privileged  classes.  Not  one  of  the  nobili- 
ty appeared,  and  but  three  of  the  clergy  :  the  latter  were, 
the  next  day,  followed  by  five  more  of  their  brethren.  At 
length  the  deputies  of  the  people,  finding  themselves  support- 
ed by  the  public  opinion,  proceeded,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  1789,  to  the  daring  step  of  assuming  to  ttemselves  the 
l^slative  government ;  and,  on  that  memorable  day,  they 
announced  themselves  to  the  public  by  the  since  celebrated 
denomination  of  the  national  assembly* 

We  must  now  confine  ourselves  to  those  parts  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  the  marquis  de  La* 
fayette  was  a  principal  or  conspicuous  actor. 

The  sitting  of  eleventh  July,  1789,  drew  the  public  atten- 
tion still  more  particularly  towards  Lafayette,  and  from  that 
day,  may  be  dated  the  immense  power  which  he  acquired. 
It  was  on  that  day,  that  he  addressed  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, and  proposed  a  declaration  of  rights,  nearly  similar  to 
that  which  the  Americans  placed  at  the  head  of  their  consti- 
tution, after  conquering  their  independence.     The  English. 

*  Hist  Rerol.  in  France,  roL  i.  p.  56,  7. 


likewise,  after  excluding  the  Stewarts,  and  calling  WilKani 
III.  to  the  crown,  made  him  sign  a  bill  of  rights,  on  winch 
their  present  constitution  is  (banded.     But  the  American  bill 
of  rights  being  intended  for  a  people  where  there  were  no 
re^xisting  privileges  to  impede  the  pure  operation  of  rea- 
son, there  was  a  propriety  in  prefixing  a  declaration  of  the 
aniyersai   principles  of  political  liberty  and  equality,  alto* 
gether  in  conformity  with  the  state  of  knowledge  already 
diffused  among  them.     In  England,  the  bill  of  rights  did  not 
proceed  on  general  ideas ;  it  confirmed  existing  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. — ^l^he  French  declaration  of  rights  of  1789,  con- 
tained the  best  part  of  those  of  England  and  America ;  but 
it  would  have,  perhaps,  been  better  to  have  confined  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  what  was  indisputable,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  what  would  not  have  admitted  of  any  dangerous  inter- 
pretation.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  says  Madame  De  Stael, 
that  distinctions  in  society  can  have  no  other  objtet  than  the 
general  good  ^  that  all  political  power  takes  its  rise  from  the 
interest  of  the  people  /  and  that  men  are  horn  and  remain 
free  and  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; — ^bnt  ttiere  is  ample 
space  for  sophistry  in  so  wide  a  field,  while  nothing  is  more 
clear  or  undoubted  than  the  application  of  these  truths  to 
individual  liberty,  the  establishment  of  juries,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  popular  elections,  the  division  of  die  legislative 
power,  the  sanctioning  of  taxes,  &c.  &c.* 

llie  three  different  plans  of  a  declaration  of  rights,  which 
principally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  were  sub- 
mitted by  Lafayette,  Mounier,  and  the  Abbe  Sieyes.  Mpunier 
was  a  literary  man,  and  of  great  abilities,  and  his  project  was 
preferred ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  very  little  different  from  that 
first  offered  by  Fayette  ;  all  the  originality  of  it  was  due  to 
his  first  speech  on  that  subject.  In  its  clearness  and  simpli- 
city the  scheme  of  Lafayette  greatly  resembled  the  celebra- 
ted American  declaration.  In  ofiertng  it  to  the  consideration 
of  die  assembly,  he  made  die  following  memorable  discourse : 

•  Consider.  French  Rer.  vol.  i.  chap,  iii,  p.  273. 
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**  Althoiq^  mj  powers  bare  taken  from  me  the  r^t  of  vo- 
ting among  you,  I  ought  nevertheless  to  offer  to  you  my 
opinion.  The  labour  of  making  a  declaration  of  rights  has 
been  presented  to  you,  as  a  primary  object, — ^a  declaration 
which  is  undoubtedly  indispensable.  It  is  not  founded  on 
ideas  merely  metaphysical,  but  on  the  very  basis  of  society. 
It  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  rights  which  are  engraven  on 
every  heart. — Yet,  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  declaration 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  man  liv- 
ing in  society. — I  will  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you 
the  first  model  of  this  work ;  but  I  am  far  from  demanding 
its  adoption :  I  merely  request  that  copies  of  it  may  be  cir^ 
Cttlated  among  the  different  bureaux"  He  then  proceeded 
to  establish  two  practical  advantages  which  would  result 
from  a  declaration  of  rights.  The  first  was  to  call  forth  the 
sentiments  which  nature  had  stamped  on  the  heart  of  every 
man,  but  which  receive  new  force  when  they  are  recognised 
by  all ;  and  this  development,  he  maintained,  was  so  much 
the  more  Interesting,  as  a  nation,  to  love  liberty,  only  requi- 
red a  knowledge  of  it ;  "  to  be  free,"  said  be,  "  they  have 
only  to  desire  it." — The  second  advantage  anticipated,  was 
to  unfold  and  declare  those  truths  from  which  every  institu- 
tion ought  to  emanate,  and  to  become,  in  the  labours  of  the 
national  representatives,  a  faithful  guide  which  would  stead- 
fastly direct  their  attention  toward  the  true  source  of  natu- 
ral and  social  right — He  insisted  that  the  principal  merits  of 
a  declaration  of  rights  consisted  in  truth  and  precision  ;  that 
it  ought  to  declare  what  all  the  world  knew,  and  felt ;  and 
that  that  opinion  alone  had  induced  him  to  sketch  the  digest 
which  he  was  now  about  to  submit  for  their  consideration, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  lead  other  members  to  produce  bet- 
ter plans,  to  which  be  would  willingly  give  his  support. — 
M.  de  Lally  Tolendal  then  rose  in  support  of  the  motiou, 
and  observed,  "  All  the  principles  which  it  contains  are  sa- 
cred,— its  sentiments  noble  and  sublime ;  and  the  author  of 
it  now  speaks  as  eloquently  of  liberty,  as  he  has  gallantly  de* 
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fended  it*' — The  following  project  of  Lafayette,  was  then 

read: 

"  Nature  has  made  all  men  free  and  equal :  the  distinctions 

^^h!ch  are  necessary  for  social  order  are  founded  alone  on 
public  good. 

**  Man  is  born  with  inalienable  and  imprescriptible  rights ; 
such  as  the  unshackled  liberty  of  opinion,  the  care  of  his  ho- 
nour  and  life,  the  right  of  property,  the  complete  control 
over  his  person;  his  industry,  and  all  his  faculties :  the  free 
expression  of  his  opinion  in  every  possible  manner;  the  won* 
ship  of  the  Almighty ;  and  resistance  against  oppression. 

"  The  exercise  of  natural  rights  has  no  other  limits  than 
those  which  are  necessary  to  secure  their  enjoyments  to  every 
member  of  society. 

**  No  man  can  be  submitted  to  laws  which  he  has  not  sanc- 
tioned, either  himself,  or  through  his  representatives,  and 
which  have  not  been  properly  promulgated  and  l^Uy  ex- 
ecuted. 

"  The  principle  of  all  sovereignty  rests  in  the  people.  No 
body,  nor  individual,  can  possess  any  authority  which  does 
not  expressly  emanate  from  the  nation. 

"  The  sole  end  of  all  government  is  the  public  good.  That 
good  demands  that  the  l^slative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
powers,  should,  be  distinct  and  defined;  and  that  their  orga- 
nization should  secure  the  free  representation  of  the  citizens, 
the  responsibility  of  their  deputies,  and  the  impartiality  of 
the  judges. 

"  The  laws  ought  to  be  clear,  precise,  and  uniform  in  their 
operation,  toward  every  class  of  citizens. 

"Subsidies  ought  to  be  liberally  granted ;  and  the  taxes 
proportionally  distributed. 

"  And,  as  the  introduction  of  abuses,  and  the  rights  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  will  require  the  revisions  of  all  human 
institutions,  the  nation  ought  to  possess  the  power,  in  certain 
cases,  to  summon  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  deputies^ 
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whose  sole  object  sball  be  to  examine,  and  correct,  if  it  be 
necessary,  the  faults  of  the  constitution,"* 

Such  was  (he  foundation  on  which  the  celebrated  decia- 
ration  of  rights,  passed  in  the  month  of  August,  1789,  was 
formed.     In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  it  occasion* 
ed,  M.  de  Lafayette  pronounced  that  far-famed  sentence, 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  variously  expound** 
ed,— "  Insurrection  is  the  most  hoty  of  duties," -^i  might  have 
been  expected  that  Lafayette  would  be  considered  criminal, 
'  for  wishing  to  establish  not  only  the  freedom  of  his  owu 
country^but  universal  liberty,  by  the  enemies  of  all  revolu- 
tions, and  by  all  those  who  love  better  quietum  servitium 
quamptriculosam  libertatem  ; — ^it  might  have  been  especially 
expected,  that  foreign  governments,  which  consider  their  sub* 
jects  as  the  property  of  their  family,  or  of  their  particular  or- 
der, would  have  distorted  the  application  of  this  maxim  to 
all  cases,  instead  of  restricting  it  to  opposition  against  unjust 
oppression  ^ — ^but  that  rational  and  sensible  men  should,  in 
order  to  render  the  expression  reprehensible,  have  en- 
deavoured to  generalise  it,  is  truly  in  itself  a  most  unjust,  il« 
liberal,  and  oppressive  act.     It  is  a  reproach  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  uttered  in  any  other  place  than  at  the 
portals  of  the  prison  of  Olmutz.t — The  sentiments  of  Laiay- 
ette  On  this  subject,  are,  in  fact,  as  universal  as  liberty ;  be- 
cause where  they  are  not  cherished,  liberty  cannot  exist.    It 
was  especially  in  Great  Britain  that  this  axiom  was  subject* 
ed  to  the  vilest  opprobrium ;  and  the  political  writers  of  that 
country  continue,  in  the  face  of  justice  and  honour,  to  hold 
it  up  in  its  distorted  features,  as  a  lasting  blemish  upon  the 
character  of  La&yette4    What  opinion,  then,  ought  such 
men  to  form  of  their^wn  parliamentary  representatives  who 
did  not  pretend  to  oppose  or  deny  the  same  axiom,  still  more 
emphatically  pronounced  by  Mr.  Courtney  in  the  hcoise  of 

*  Memoim  Historiqnw,  p.  168 — 1 73*  f  Touloog.  Hist  de  Fnuice, 
tome  i.  Pieces  Justicatires,  page  140.  |  vide  Quart.  Reir*  vol.  xxTiii* 
p.  f98,  fee* 
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eonmons?*  He  jostlj  and  cloqaentlj  declared,  that  he  con« 
aidered  democratic  insurrectiom  as  useful ;  that  thej  could 
last  but  a  short  time*  and,  like  hurricanes  and  thunder-stonns, 
ihej  cleared  the  stagnant  atmosphere.  *'  I  would  rather," 
he  exclaimed,  "be  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  blasts  and 
ten^ests  of  democracy,  than  breathp  for  an  hour  the  still 
and  pestilential  breath  of  despotism.' — Happily  for  the  uni- 
versal cause  of  liberty,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  bosom  that 
does  not  respond  to  these  sentiments,  from  our  inland  oceans, 
to  the  southern  Verge  of  America  : — ^anda  whole  hemisphere 
is  ready  to  exclaim,  in  the  words,  and  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Lafayette,  that  Insurrection  is  ihe  most  holy  of  duties. 
At  this  period,  the  court  was  making  military  preparations 
which  seemed  to  announce  the  intention  of  dissolving  the 
assembly  by  force.  Orders  had  been,  for  some  time,  issued 
toe<rflect  a  large  body  of  troops ;  and  as  the  French  soldiery 
could  not  now  be  depmided  on,  foreigners  were  preferred  to 
ihe  national  Mghnents.  Thirty-five  ^ousand  men  were  al- 
ready cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 
twenty4hou8and  more  were  expected.  These,  connected 
with  other  formidable  preparations,  produced  a  general  agi« 
tatioB  among  the  citizens  of  Pans,  and  excited  them  to  com- 
nttt  many  outrages.  Lafayette  now  zealously  supported  the 
motion  of  Mirabeau  for  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  July,  an  address  to  that  effect  was  presented  to  the 
king.  On  the  fifteenth,  the  sovereign  appeared  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  announced  that  the  troops  were  ordered  back :  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  emigration.  In  &e  course  of  these 
proceedings,  Lafayette  demanded  an  immediate  declaration 
of  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  and  the  recall  of  M. 
Necker ;  and  the  assembly  accordingly  resolved  unanimous- 
ly;  "That  M.  Meeker,  and  the  rest  of  the  late  ministry,  car- 
ried witl^tfaem  the  confidence  and  the  regret  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  that  they  would  not  cease  to  insist  on  the  removal  of 
&e  troops  ;  that  no  intermediate  ^power  can  exist  between 

*  ParliuiiCBtary  Chronicley  toL  U«  p.  66a  March  17, 1794. 
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the.  king  and  the  representatives  of  the  natieis;  that  the  mi- 
nisters and  agents  of  authority,  civil  and  military,  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  their  conduct ;  that  ttie  present  mi- 
nisters and  counsellors  of  his  majesty  were  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  impending  calamities,  and  all  those  which 
might  be  the  consequences  of  their  advice ;  that  the  absem- 
bly  having  placed  the  public  debts  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  honour  and  loyalty  of  the  French  nation,  no  power  has 
a  right  even  to  pronounce  the  word  bankruptctf ;  that  they 
persisted  in  all  their  former  decrees ;  and  that  these  minutes 
should  be  presented  to  the  king,  and  the  late  ministry,  and 
committed  to  the  press. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  of  July,  Paris  had  been 
the  unhappy  scene  of  commotion,  of  terror,  and  of  bloodshed. 
The  revolution  which  occurred  at  this  time,  was  professedly 
occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of  M.  Necker.  The  fourteenth 
of  July,  although  marked  by  assassinations  on  the  part  of  the 
populace,'  was  yet  a  day  of  grandeur :  the  Bsovement  was 
nationalj  no  faction,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  would  have 
been  able  to  excite  such  enthusiasm.  All  France  participa- 
ted in  the  feelings  which,  on  that  day,  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  bastile ;  and  the  emotion  of  a  whole  people  is  always 
connected  with  true  and  natural  feeling.  The  most  honour^ 
able  names,  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Lally,  were  elevated  by  pub* 
lie  opinion ; — ^the  silence  of  a  country,  governed  by  a  court, 
was  exchanged  for  the  sound  of  the  spontaneous  acclamations 
'of  all  the  citizens.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  exalted ; 
but,  as  yet,  there  was  nothing  but  purity  in  their  souls  ;  and 
the  conquerors  had  not  yet  had  time  to  contract  those  haughty 
passions  from  which  the  strongest  party  in  France  is  scarce- 
ly ever  able  to  preserve  itself.* 

The  enthusiasm  and  the  fury  of  the  people  were  so  great, 
that  the  bastile,  the  citadel  of  Paris,  with  its  seemingly  im« 
passable  ditches,  and  its  inaccessible  towers  and  ramparts, 
covered  with  a  powerful  artillery,  was  in  a  sImM  time  car* 

*  De  Sta«l,  French  Rerolntion,  vol.  i.  p.  t39 


ried  by  storm.    Thus  fell,  in  less  than  foar  hoan,  a  casile, 
which  had  meuaced  France  for  nearly  as  many  ages;  and 
which  an  army«  commanded  by  the  great  Conde,  had  former- 
.  ly  besieged,  in  yain,  daring  three-and-twenty  days. — The  de- 
molition of  this  famous  fortress  was  the  epocha  from  which 
ihe  Dartisans  of  French  liberty  dated  their  regeneration.— 
Lai^ette  largely  contribnted  to  the  &11  of  that  celebrated 
engine  of  tyrannical  power.     During  the  laborious  sessions 
of  the  national  assembly  which  succeeded  the  disgrace  of 
M.  Necker,  it  was  thought  that  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the 
president,  the  veoiraMe  archbishop  of  Yienne,  would  scarce- 
ly allow  him  to  exercise  so  difficult  an  office  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  younger  person ;  and  the  marquis  de  Lafajette 
was,  therefore^  unanimously  nominated  rice-president.    In 
this  capacity  be  presided  over  the  sittings  of  the  assembly 
on  the  ni^ts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  July. — ^All 
'  lovers  of  rational  freedom,  of  all  nations,  rejoiced  in  the  de- 
.  struction  of  the  bastile,  if  they,  condemned  the  atrocities 
which,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  were  committed  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  which  Lafayette  did'all  he  could  to  prevent.    The 
key  of  the  building  was  afterwards  sent  by  him,  as  a  present, 
and  a  pledge  of  his  unshaken  principles,  to  general  Washing- 
ton ;  and  it  is  pow  pr^erved,  in  a  glass  case,  in  the  hall  of 
Mount  Vernon.     In  testimony  of  his  services  on  th6  occasion, 
the  contractor  who  had  undertaken  to  tear  down  the  bastile, 
presented  to  him  the  first  stone  that  was  removed ;  and  not 
long  after,  while  Lafayette  was  conducting  general  Paoli  over 
ts  ruins,  he  received  from  the  same  hands,  the  last  stone  of 
its  dungeons.* 

The  appearance  of  the  monarch  in  the  assembly,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  his  affectiopate  and  conciliatory  address, 
his  grief  at  the  disturbances  which  had^occurred  in  the  ca- 
pital, bis  disavowal  of  any  meditated  attack  on  the  persons  of 
the  deputies,  and  Ins  orders  for  the  immediate  removal  \>f  the 

■^  Mem.*  Hist  p.  963.>-De  Stael,  Frencli  Kev.  i.  p.  33&-- Port  Folio» 
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tioops  firom  the  vicinitjr  of  the  metropolis,  prodoeed  the  1h^. 
pieist  results.  An  expressive  silence  first  penraded  the  assem- 
bij,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  burst  of  applause  and 
ftcclamation.    These  feelings  became  general  Arougbout 
Versailles,  and  the  people  flocked  around  the  palace  witii 
shouts  of  lojalty  and  exclamations  of  joy.     The  assembly 
immediately  appointed  a  deputation  to  convey  the  happy  in- 
telligence which  they  had  received  to  the  metropolis*     An 
interesting  spectacle  now  presented  itself  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris.     The  deputation,  consisting  of  eighty-four  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  assen^blj^with  Lafayette  at 
their  head,  af^roached  with  the  evidences  of  the  sovereign's 
love  toward  the  people,  accompanied  byan  immense  crowd, 
who*  covered  the  road  from  Versailles  to  the  capital,  and 
loaded  them  with  blessings,  and  the  most  unequivocal  proofi 
of  affection.    On  their  arrival  at  the  Hotel-de^Ville,  the 
oaarquis  de  Lafayette,  and  other  principal  members,  address- 
ed the  people.    From  this  place  they  adjourned  to  die. 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  Te  Dtum  was  sung  in  cele- 
bration of  the  happy  return  of  peace*  accompanied  with  li- 
berty.   In  the  evenii^  the  deputies  returned  to  Versailles. 

A  further  distinction  now  awaited  the  disciple  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  his  services  to  the  state,  his  disinterest^  patriot- 
ism, and  his  abilities,  pointed  him  out  to  the  citizens  as  the 
only  man  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  important  commission 
of  general,  and  commander-in-chief,  of  the  national  guard- 
The  establishment  of  a  garde  naiionalc  was  a  very  great  bene- 
fit derived  from  the  constituent  assembly ;  because  no  lib- 
erty can  exist  in  that  country  where  arms  are  borne  only  by 
soldiers,  jsnd  not  by  citizens.  ,  The  selection  of  a  proper 
commander  was  at  that  time  of  the  greatest  importance :  a 
vast  army  of  citizen  soldiers  gave^  ta  Lafayette  their  united 
and  unsolicited  su&rages ;  and  be  was,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
July,  elevated  to  a  rank,  worthy,  as  M.  Rabant  remaiira,  of 
the  friend  of  Washington,  and  which  finally  placed  him  at 

*  Hist.  French  Rer«  i.  85. 
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tile  head  of  a  greater  hodf  &[  tioops  than  had  ever  been 
commanded  by  one  man  since  die  dajB  of  Xerxes.  To  gov* 
era  the  enthusiasm  ttiat  anfanated  this  newly  emancipated 
people^  required  a  temperate  condact ;  a  middle  line  of  be- 
hariour,  partaking  neither  of  extreme  indulgence  nor  ex- 
treme aeverity.    La&yette's  disposition  and  experience  both 
concurred  to  make  him,  under  these  circumstances,  at  once 
a  popular  and  effic^t  leader  with  the  soldiery ;  for,  when- 
ever he  had  to  do  with^&em  alone,  he  could  execute  the  laws 
and  prevent  excesses .:  but  he  was  unable  at  times,  to  restrain 
the  populace,  whose  barbarity  occasioned  dii^st  and  horror. 
He  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Parisian  guard,  and  the  puWc  esteem,  which  his  high  quali- 
ties demanded.    The  faculty  of  animating  the  courage,  or 
rather  the  hearts,  of  his  soldiers,  was  natural  to  him.    Hb 
simple/  popular,  and  attractive  manners,  Joined  with  his 
youthful  and  animated  exterior,  to  please  the  multitude. — 
Better  calculated  to  rule  oyer  the  tumults  of  factions,  than 
govern  in  the  cabinet,  he  possessed  all  that  was  necessary 
for  commencing  and  guiding  a  revolution ; — ^the  brilliant 
qualities  of  military  activity,  and  undaunted  courage  in  pub- 
lic commotions.^-*-In  the  important  operation  of  organising 
the  national  guard,  flie  plan  adopted  by  him  was  simple  and 
Excellent.     He  apportioned  the  city  of  Paris  into  six  dis- 
tricts* and  a  commandant  was  created  for  each.    The  dis- 
tricts elected  their  military  officers,  and  the  right  of  electing 
a  commander-in-chief  was  vested  in  the  districts  at  large. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  the  king,  with  a  degree  of 
courage  and  patriotism  which  does  honour  to  his  character, 
and  in  spite  of  the  consternation  of  those  who  were  appre- 
hensive for  his  safety,  and  of  ethers  who  were  apprehensive 
of  their  own,  resolv^  to  visit  Paris,  in  order,  by  his  presence, 
to^  calm  &e  disquietude^  of  &e  people.  The  militia  of  Ver- 
sailles composed  his  only  guard  until  the  procession  arrived 
at  the  Seve,  where  th^  were  relieved  by  the  national  guard 
of  P^xis,  with  Laiayette  at  their  head.    On  their  arrival  at 
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the  Hotd-de-ViUe,  the  king  solenuily  confirmed  ibe  election 
of  the  marquig  de  Lafiiyette  to  flie  coinmand  of  the  guards. 
He  received,  from  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  the  national  or 
tri-coloured  cockade,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Fayette ; 
and  when  he  showed  himself  to  the  people,  decorated  with 
this  badge  of  patriotism,  their  joy  coald  no  longer  be  restrain- 
ed :— >the  shouts  of  Vive  It  rai  !  which  had  before  been  scarce* 
ly  heard  among  the  cries  of  Five  la  wUion  !  filled  the  whole 
atmosphere,  and  resounded  from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to 
the  other.* 

The  royal  visit  to  Paris  was  the  signal  for  the  dispersion 
of  tiie  ministry.    But  of  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
court,  none  was  more  odious  than  M.  Foulon,  who  had  long 
been  hated  by  the  people,  for  his  unfeeling  tyranny,  and  his 
insatiable  avarice.    By  rapacity  and  extortions;  he  had  ris^ 
from  a  very  low  situation  in  life,  to  the  acquisition  of  itai- 
mense  riches  ;  and  he  had  boasted  "  that  if  ever  it  should  be 
his  good  fortune  to  be  minister,  he  would  make  the  people 
live  upon  hay."     He  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  pursued 
and  detected  by  his  own  vassals,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  July  brought  back  to  Paris,  with  a  bundle  of  hay  at  his 
back,  in  allusion  to  the  language  which  he  had  employed  in 
expressii^  bis  contempt  for  the  people.    Jiidges  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  this  miserable  victim,  but  the  impatience  of 
the  multitude  could  ill  brook  the  forms  of  justice ;  he  was 
forced  from  the  guards ;  ti)e  cord  of  a  lantern  supplied  the 
instrument  of  execution  ;  his  body  was  dragged  through  the 
kennels ;  and  his  head,  with  the  mouth  full  of  hay,  was  car- 
ried through  the  streets,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  capi- 
tal.— M.  Berthier,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  M.  Fou- 
lon, was  implicated  in  the  fate  of  his  father-in-law.     Unhap- 
pily for  him,  he  arrived  in  Paris  the  very  evening  on  which 
the  mob  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  Mood  of  his  relation; 
his  death  was,  therefore,  inevitable.    The  head  of  tiie  unfor- 
tunate Foulon  was  thrust  into  his  carriage,  and  he  was  com* 

*  Hitt.  Frendi  Bev^  i,  87,  88.  « 
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pelled  to  salute  it  He  was  at  length  dra^d  to  tfie  fttal 
lamp-iron,  where  a  cord  was  already  prepared  for  him ;  but 
despair  inspired,  him  with  courage,  and  snatching  a  bayonet 
out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  his  guards,  he  attempted  to  de« 
lend  himself,  if  not  from  death,  at  least  from  ignominj,-«^md 
fell,  pierced  with  innumefable  wounds.  His  head  was  also 
cut  oiSr,  and  carried  about  with  that  of  M.  Foulon. 

The  murder  of  these  two  magistrates  has  fonned  (he  basis 
of  an  accusation  against  Lafayette  a's  ungenerous,  as  it  is  false 
and  unjust.  He  is  said  not  only  to  have  connived  at,  but 
participated  in,  the  atrocities  committed  on  that  occasion ; 
not  only  to  have  purposely  sent  the  unfortunate  victims  to 
prnson  under  a  feeble  escort,  and  given  orders  to  that  guard 
"  to  do  no  violence  to  the  people,'*  but  to  have  been  actually 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  personal  actors  in  their  death  and 
mutilation.  "  Such,"  says  Playfair,  "  was  the  commence- 
ment  <rf  the  reign  of  liberty  and  justice";  sudb  was  the  begin- 
HiDg  of  the  administratidn  of  M.  Bailly  as  mayor,  and  M.  de 
Lafayette  as  commander ;  with  such  a  people,  such  a  mayor* 
and  such  a  commander,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  hu- 
man character  grew  worse,  and  if  peaceable- men  began  to 
wish  to  be  out  of  the  kingdom."*  If  Lafayette,  observes  the 
same  writer,  sanctified  insurrection,  the  people  did  it  every 
justice  in  the  execution. — "  N^er,  never,"  said  Mr.  Wind- 
ham,'in  the  house  of -commons,  *'  shall  be  foi^dtten  his  gross 
and  criminal  conduct  in  July,  1789^.  What  figure  did  he 
make  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards,  when  he  allowed 
Berthier  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob,  after  he  had  thrown 
Inmself  under  his  protection  ?  It  might  be  said  that  he  acted 
under  the  influence  of  terror : — but  why  did  he  yield 'to  such 
a  feeling  ?  He  could  not  have  had  a  more  glorious  death  than 
if  he  had  fallen  on  that  day:" — ^On  the  s6venteentii  of  March, 
1794,  when  general  Fitzpatrrck  submitted  to  the  house  of 
commons,  a  motion  in  favour  of  Lafayette,  then.A  prisoner 
m  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  Mr.  Burice  reimiked  that  **  the 
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pieteot^wM  Ui6  matt  extraordinary  applicatioa  he  bad  evcHT 
beard  of:  it  wa»  made  for  the  author  of  so  many  horrors, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  Bummary  of  all  that  had  ever  beibre 
taken  place  in  the  world ! — Altera  ediiio  multo  brevi&r  et 
tmtndaiior.    And  of  alLtheae  horrors,*'  he  continued,  "  there 
was  no  circumstance  pf  barbarity,  (e;Fcept  ^  murder  of 
the  king  and  queen,)  more  atrocious  than  the  massacre  of 
Foulon/*     This  member  had  even  the  effrontery  to  repeat 
the  mad  expressions  of  the  Abbe  FooloUt  a  son  of  the  mur* 
dered  magistrate,-*-*^  I'll  be  revenged  of  La&yette ;  it  was 
he  that  had  my  father  murdered ;  it  was  Ae  wka  tort  &iit  and 
devowredbis  heart  r — "  I  would  not,"  concluded  the  consist- 
ent  statesman,  "  debauch  my  humanity  in  sijipporting  an  ap- 
plication like  the  present,  for  such  a  barrid  ryffianJ' — Other 
members  supported  the  groundless  ^issertions  of  their  teadars* 
One  of  them,  (Mr.  Jenkinson,)  affirmed  that  he  was  in  Pacis 
at  the  time,  when  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  he 
could,  if  he  pleased,  have  prevented  many  of  the  circumstan- 
ces so  much  reprobated ;  but  he  was  unfortunately  followed 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  who  observed,  that  he  also  was  in  Paris  «t 
the  time,  and  must,  in  justice  to  the  unfortunate  Lafayette, 
declare,  that  he  not  only  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pre* 
vent  the  circumstances  that  had  happened,  but  risked  also 
his  own  personal  safety.* 

Now,  it  is  abundantly  testified^  that  Lafayette  ^ideavour- 
ed,  in  vain,  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  Foulon  and  Bertbier 
from  the  murderous  grasp  of  the  populace.  But  bis  autho- 
rity, his  entreaties,  and  his  tears,  were  disregarded ;.  and  the 
laws  of  the  new  government,  as  yet  too  feeble  to  restrain 
these  atrocities,  were  unhappily  oDen  violated  in  his  pre- 
sence, by  the  licentious-  inhabitants. of  the  suburbs.  In  the 
case  of  Berttiier,  it  was  in  vain  that  M.  Bailly,  the  inayon 
opposed  his  utmost  eloquence  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude ; 
in  vain  the^commanderrin^bief,  Lafayette,  prostrated  him- 
selloA  his  knees  to  entreat  that  the  popular  cause  should  so 

*  ParKamentary  Cbronicle,  ix.  663^  667 :  xvi.  406. 


no  more  be  defiled  with  blood.  "  Minurous  as  the  escort'* 
of  the'uafortunate  man  was,  tbej  were  soon  dispened,  and 
he  was  put  to  deatiL*  A  monster  of  inbumamty,  a  dragoon, 
pkinged  his  hand  into  bis  reddilg  entrails,  tore  oot  his  hear^ 
fixed  it  on  the  point  of  his  cutlass,  and  carried  it  aboat  as  a 
trophy.  His  comrades  were  so  disgusted  with  his  barbarity, 
that  thej  determined  to  fight  bim  successively,  till  by  bis 
death  they  had  removed  tiie  dishonour  which  it  fixed  upon 
their  corps:  he  fought,  and  was  killed  the  same  evening.-*— 
This,  doubtless,  was  the  ground-work  of  the  fiible,  taken  by 
Mr.  Buike  from  the  lips  of  a  mad  Abbe. 

It  was  no  crime  in  M.  de  La&yette  to  be  unable  to  re- 
strain the  fury- of  a  Parisian  mob ;  it  was  a  violent  tumult 
which  no  exertion  could  avert  Although  his  authority  some- 
times proved  inadequate,  he  let  no  opportunity  pass  withoat 
exerting  himself  in  finrour  of  good  order  and  submission  to 
the  law,  even  at  Ihe  hazard  c{  his  own  existence. '  But  it  is 
necessary,  in  vindicating  the  character  of  Lafayette,  to  afibrd 
a.  true  statement  of  Foulon*s  case,  which  the  records  of  the 
national  assembly  enable  us  to  do. — ^When  M.  Foolon  was 
brought  before  the  assembly,  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
mob,  who  were  clamorous  for  revei^e.    Several  of  the  mem* 
bers  offered,  in  vain,  to  deliver  themselves  up  as  basta;^, 
and  be  personally  re^nsible,  for  AL  Foulon ;  and  when  all 
means  of  restraining  the  impatience  and  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude had  failed,  loud  diouts  and  acclamations  announced 
the  arrivsd  of  M.  de  La&yette.    On  his  entrance,  he  placed 
lumself  by  the  side  of  the  president,  and  the  late  tumult  was 
succeeded  by  the  most  profound  silence.,    He  immediately 
addressed  the  multitude,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  de^ribe 
the  power  of  his  discimrse,  mingled  as  it  was,  wilh  consum- 
mate sldll,  and  the  most  simple  and  eaei^etic  traits  of  elo- 
quence.   ^'  I  am  known  to  yoo  ail^^'Saidhe ;  **  you  have  ap» 
pointed  me  your  commander;  a  station  which  while  i|>cfi»- 
fers  honour,  imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of  speaking  to  you 

»  Hist  French  Rev.  «  vols,  in  one.  Fhiladelphia,  1794,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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that  liberty  and  randour  which  form  tbe  basis  of  tof 
character.    Yoa  wish,  without  a  trial,  to  put  to  death  the 
man  who  is  before  you :   such  an  act  of-  ii^ustice  woald 
dishonour  jou  ;-^t  would  disgrace  me*— and,  were  I  weak 
enoi^  to  penmt  it,  it  would  blast  all  the  efforts  which 
I  hare  made  in  &vour  of  liberty. — I  wiH  not  permit  it. 
But  I  am  far  from  preten^ng  to  save  him.  if  he  be  guil- 
ty: I  only  desire  that  the  orders  of  tbe  assembly  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  that  this  man  be  conducted  to 
prison,  to  be  judged  by  a  legal  tribunal.     I  wish  the  law  to 
be  respected ;— law,  without  which  there  can  be  nohbertr; 
law,  without  whose  aid  I  would  never  have  contributed  te  the 
revolution  of  the  new  world,  and  without  which  I  will  not 
contribute  to  the  revolution  which  is  preparii^  here.     What 
I  adi^nce  in  favour  of  the  forms  of  law,  ought  not  to  be  in*  • 
terpreted  in  favour  of  M.  Foulon.    I  am  free  from  suspicion 
as  it  regards  him;  and  perhaps  the  manner  in  which,  oii  se« 
veral  occasions,  I  hare  expressed  myself  with  relation, to  his 
conduct  would  alone  deprive  me  of  the  ri^t  of  judging.  Bat 
the  greater  the  presumption  of  his  guilt  is,the  more  impor- 
tant is  it  that  the  usual  formalities  should  be  observed  in  bis. 
case :  so  as  to  render  his  punishment  more  striking,  and,  by 
legal  exananations,  to  discover  his  accomplices.     I,  there- 
fore,  command  that  he  be  conducted   to  the  prison  of 
L'Abbaye  St.  Germain." 

M.  de  Lafayette  took  tbb  popular  ground,  in  urging  the 
detention  of  the  criminal,  as  Che  only  probable  means  of 
rescuing  him  from  the  power  of  the  mob.  -  His  discourse 
made  a  great  an^  favourable  impression  on  those  who  were ' 
within  the  hearing  of  his  voice ;  and  they  ass^dted,  by  ibeir 
tokens .  of  applause,  to  his  being  conducted  to  prison^.  But 
this  sentiment  did  not  extend  to  those  whose  farious  cries 
for  vengeance  sounded  from  the  extremity  of  the  hall.  The 
anhappy  Foulon,  whether  in  testimony  of  las  innoc^Bce,  or 
by  a  mechanical  movement,  clapped  his  hands  in  token  of 
approbation,  at  the  proposal  of  imprisonaient     A  general 
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exclamatioii  was  immediately  raised, — "  They  are  conniving 
at  his  guilt;  the j  wish  to  save  him/' — The  victim  attempted 
to  speak,  but  the  following  words  only  cSuld  be  distinguish- 
ed : — "  Respectable  assembly  !  Just  and  generous  people  ! — 
I  €tm  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow  ci(izens^-I  fear  nothing" — 
These  words  produced  an  effect  entirely  dillerent  from  what 
might  have  been  expected.    The  frenzy  of  the  people  re- 
doubled its  fury :  an  individual  cried  out,  "  Why  should  you 
judge  a  man  who  has  been  condemned  for  thirty  years  7" — 
Three  difierent  times  did  Lafayette  harangue  the  people, 
and  ^ach  time  his  discourse  produced  a  favourable  effect. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  know  what  the  result  would  have 
been^  when  shouts  more  terrible  than  had  yet  been  heard, 
aE«se  from  the.  square. of  the  Hotel-de-Ville.     At  the  same 
moment^  a  number  of  voices  from  the  extremity  of  the  hall, 
exclaimed,  that  the  populace  from  the  Palais-Royal,  and  the 
&ubourg  St  Antoine,  had  arrived  to  carry  off  the  prisoner. 
The  most  horrible  cries  now  resounded  through  the  passages 
of  the  Hotel-de-Ville :  a  fresh  mob  pressed  against  that  which 
already  filled  die  hall ;  die  whole  mass  moved  together,  and 
rushed  impetuously  toward  the  chair  in  which  Foulon  was 
seated,  widiout  regarding  the  intercessions  of  Lafayette,  who 
continued,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  order  him  to  be  conducted  to 
prison.-^But  the  miserable  man  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  populace,  who  conducted  him  uninjured  from  the  hall : 
a  f^w  minutes  after,  it  was  announced  that  the  mob  had  hung 
him  to  a  lamp-iron  in  front  of  the  Hotd-de-Ville.* 

Is  it  just  to  charge  Lafayette  with  this  atrocious  act,  com- 
mitted by  an  infuriated  mob,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
whole  nati<Mial  assembly  7 — Certainly  not  ;^-and  history  owes 
to  him  this  justice,  that  after  the  fourteenth  of  July,  when 
the  bastik  was*  destroyed,  these  two  murders  were  the.  only 
ones,  during  his  command,  in  which  public  rage  could  not 
be  suppressed.    Many  odiers  were  personally  prevented  by 

*  Mem.  Historiq.  p.  184— 9.— Pr9C«-T^rbal  des  ^eapc^  et  pdib«r%- 
tioBS  de  r  AssemD.  Nat  to. 
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him,  and  m  tbk  beneyoleat  olgect  be  firequenfly  exposed  liixn- 
self  to  great  danger ;  for  the  people  could  not  perceiire  Why 
that  which  was  committed  on  the  foarteenth  should  ikot  slI- 
ways  be  permitted ;  and  they  considered  all  ihose  as  enemies 
who  opposed  their  will.    But  Lafayette  was  too  brave,  t€><» 
humane,  too  noble,  to  think  of  danger  in  the  per&nnance  of 
his  duty.    For  example,  an  instance  of  his  generous  intrepi- 
dity occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1790.    On  Ihat  daj- 
an  unfortunate  man  was  charged  with  stealii^  a  sack  of  oats. 
Some  soldiers  of  the  national  guard  tock  him  innnediateljr 
under  their  protection,  and  were  conveying  him  as  a  pris- 
oner to  the  Chatelet ;  but  the  populace,  wishing  to  inffiot 
summary  justice,  tore  him  from  the  soldiers,  and  were  in  &e 
act  of  beating  him  to  death  with  their  clubs^  when  the  mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  happened  to  pass  by  the  horrible  scene. 
He  plungedsinstantly  into  the  thickest  of  the  mob,  and  in  de- 
spite of  their  outcries  and  menaces,  seized  the  person  who 
had  begun  the  tumult,  and  conducted  him  with  his  own  hands 
to  the  Chatelet.    He  next  delivered  the  unfortunate  man 
from  the  mob ;  and,  exhorting  them  to  disperse,  and  conduct 
themselves  like  orderly  citizens,  had.  the  happiness  to  see  tiie 
tumult  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  people  return  to  thdr 
houses^  full  of  the  praises  of  the  man  who  had  so  intrepidly 
rescued  them  from  their  own  frenzy,  and  prevented  their 
contaminating  themselves  with  human  blood.* 

In  times  of  peace,  we  ou^t  to  estimate  public  men  ac- 
cording to  the  good  which  they  do ;  but  in  revolutionary 
»torms,  we  ought  also  to  consider  the  evil  which  they  pre- 
vent :  and  certainly,  at  that  period,  Lafayette  prevented  a 
great  part,  we  may  almost  say  all,  of  the  evil  that  was  not 
committed.  Moreover,  the  nmsaacres  of  Foulon  and  Ber- 
thier  occurred  but  a  few  days  after  his  appointment  to  the 
head  of  the  guards,  and  before  he  had,  or  could  have,  intro- 
duced a  proper  system  of  discipline.-— His  indignation  jind 
sorrow  were  extreme,  at  the  commission  of  acts  which  sul« 

*  Birt,  French  Ber.  vdi.  i,  p.  187— Mem.  Hist  p.  «66,  jpref.  p.  xiv 
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Iie4  ^  6nt  mMients  of  his  cooimand.  Filled  with  horror 
and  disgust,  and  exasperated  by  this  contempt  of  all  autho- 
.  rity,  he  determined  at  once  to  resign  bis  office  of  commander* 
in-cbief ;  and  this  determination  he  immediatelj  conveyed* 
in  the  foUowing  letter,  to  AL  Bailly,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Paris :  ^ 

Sir. 

Summoned  by  the  confidence  of  its  citizens  to  the  military 
command  of  the  capital,  I  have  uniform]jr  declared,  that  in 
the  actual  state  of  aiTairs,  it  was  necessary,  to  be  useful,  that 
confidence  should  be  full  arid  universal.  I  have  steadily  de-* 
clared  ip  the  people,  that,  although  devoted  to  their  interest 
to  my  last  breath,  yet  I  was  incapable  of  purchasing  their  fa* 
vour  by  unjustly  yielding  to  their  wishes.  You  are  aware, 
sir,  that  one  of  the  individuals  who  perished  yesterday  was 
placed  under  a  guard,  and  that  the  other  was  under  the 
escort  of  our  troops,  both  being  sentenced  by  the  civil  power 
to  undergo  a  regular  trial.  Such  were  the  proper  means  to 
satisfy  justice,  to  discover  their  accomplices,  and  to  fulfil  the 
solemn  engagements  of  every  citizen  toward  the  national 
assembly  and  the  king; 

The ,  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  advice ;  and  the 
moment  when  the  confidence  which  they  promised,  and  re- 
posed in  me,  is  lost,  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  to  abandon  a  post  in  which  I  can  be  no  longer  useful. 

I  am,  with  respect,  &c.  &c. 

LAr^TETTE. 

.  Ob  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  universal  consternation 
reigned  in  the  assembly.  The  members  ros0  Vn  masse,  and 
with  M.  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  at  their  head,  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  M.  de  Lafayette.  With  a  disorder  which  their 
highly  excited  feelings  produced  and  justified,  fliey  surround- 
ed him  on  all  sides,  exclaiming  with  one  voice,  that  the  safety 
of  the  city  depended  on  his  preserving  the  command.^*^ 
Lafayette  replied,  that  the  public*  good  itself  appeared  to 
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demand  hit  retirement;  that  tbe  Uoodj  and  udawfiil  actf 
*  of  the  preceding  day,  and  his  total  incompetency  to  prevent 
Aem,  had  too  plainly  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  the  ob- 
ject  of  universal  con6dence ;  that  be  did  not  possess  that 
aothority  which  could  alone  prevent  or  depress  such  tumults, 
and  which  confidence  alone  could  give^  that  the  flatterii^ 
and  affecting  conduct  of  the  electors  was  well  calculated  to 
shake  his  resolution  ;  and  that  he  would  attend  at  the  assem- 
bly, to  concert  upon  the  measures  best  adapted  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. — 
He  at  length  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  resumed  the  command,  hoping  tha^he  might  be  the 
means,  (as  he  assuredly  was,)  of  preventing  still  more  dread- 
ful disorders  *    Indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  this  hope  was 
realized.     On  the  fifth  of  August,  M.  de  La  Salle,  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  Lafayette,  was  sought  for,  and  threatened 
with  instant  death,  by  a  mob  of  forty  thousand  ruffians,  from 
whom  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  escape.    They  were  await* 
ing  his  return  from  the  country  at  the  Hotel-dc-Ville,  and  a 
miscreant  had  mounted  the  lamp-post  with  a  new  rope  in  his 
hand,  where-  he  remained,  while  a  crew  of  banditti  broke 
into  the  Hotel«de-Ville,  and  ascended  even  into  the  clock,  in 
^^  guest  of  the  marquis  de  Salle.     The  coolness  and  serenity 
•  "  of  the  marquis  de  Lafayette  appeared  to  increase  with  the 
tumult  and  danger.     In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  secret  or- 
ders, and  arranged  every  thing  for  the  public  safety^  by  the 
agency  of  a  faithful  officer.     At  length,  when  he  was  satisfied 
that  every,  thing  was  right,  he  suddenly  arose,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  committee  who  had  sat  with  him  the  whole 
evening,  he  observed,  "You  are  fatigued,  gentlemen,  and  I 
also  am  fatigued : — let  us  retire ; — ^the  Greve  is  completely 
free,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  Paris  was  never  in  a  more 
perfect  state  of  tranquillity." — On  looking  from  the  windows, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  mob  who  had  so  lately  filled 

*  • 

•  Mem.  Hkt  p.  194— 7.— Hist.  French  Revolatioo,  p.  93.— -Annoal 
Begitter,  rol  zxzl.  p.  265.— Kot  Bio^.  p.  8. 
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Hie  iqoare;  it  was  entirely  occupied  bjr  fioMiers  of  the  na* 
.tioAal  guard,  drawn  up  in  most  excellent  order,  who  had 
been  gradually  introduced  by  the  marquis,  and  by  this  means, 
without  tumult  or  trouble,  expelled  their  opponents.* 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  1789,  Lafiatyette  proposed  to 
the  meeting  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the,  national  assembly,  then  sitting  at  Versailles,  to  de- 
mand an  immediate  reform  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  respected  its  most  prominent  abuses  ;  to  re* 
quire  that  the  accused  should  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel ;  that  the  proceedings  of  the  esiamination  should  be  pub- 
lic ;  that  the  witnesses  should  be  publicly  confronted  with 
the  accused  ;  and  that  the  documents  employed  against  him 
should  be  freely  communicate.-— Even  this  step,  although 
ui^ed  by  all  the  influaEice  of  Lafayette,  was  not  taken  with- 
out considerable  hesitation,  so  little  was  public  opinion  form- 
ed, at  that  time,  on  this  important  point.  It  was,  however, 
with  these  advantages  that  the  baron  de  Bezensal  and  M.  de 
Favras  met  their  trial ;  and  already  were  the  bjBnefits  of  the 
change  duly  appreciated.  The  fact  that,  amid  all  the  tu- 
mults and  Jealousies  of  a  revolution,  the  only  person  put  lo 
death  for  political  offences  from  this  period  to  the  tenth  of 
Jtugust, ^7^%  that  is  to  say,  before  the  proscription  of  the' 
author  of  the  fact,  will  stand  as  an  imperishable  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Lafayette. — At  that  time  the  use  of  torture 
still  subsisted  :  the  king  had  indeed  abolished  only  the  rack 
befcure  trial;  but  punishments,  such  as  straining  on  the  wheel, 
and  torments  similar  to  those  which,  during  three  days,  were 
inflicted  on  Damiens,  were,  in  certain  cases,  still  admitted. 
Urged  by  the  influence  of  Lafayette  and  his  party,  the  con- 
stituent assembly  abolished  even  the  name*  of  these  judicial 
biarbarities.,  M.  de  Lafayette, -from  the  time  that  he  was 
placed  at.  the  head  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  declared  to 
the  ma^strates  of  that  city,  that  he  could  not  take  upon  him* 
self  to  arrest  any  one,  unless  the  accused  were  to  be  provi* 
•     *  History  of  the  French  Revdation,  i.  p.  1 16^ 
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ded  with  cooiMel,  a  copy  of  flie  charge,  the  power  df  confitmt* 
iDg  witnesfies,  and  publicity  given  to  the  whole  procedure. 
And  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  demand,  equally  liberal 
and  rare  on  the  part  of  a  military  man,  that  the  magistrates 
asked  and  obtained  from  the  assembly,  that  those  precious 
securities  should  be  in  force,  till  the  est^lishment  of  juries 
should  prevent  all  anxiety  about  the  equity  of  decisions.* 

The  fifth  and  sixth  of  October,  1789,  were  two  of  the 
most  memorable  days  of  the  revolution,  when  the  populace 
marching  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  compelled  the  king  and 
royal  funily  to  remove  to  the  capital.  Nor  is  the  epocha 
less  important  in  the  life  of  Lafayette,  because,  if  the  aeca- 
sations  which  have  been  heaped  upon  him  relative  to  his 
conduct  during  that  insurrection,  were  not  susceptible  of  en* 
tire  refutation,  he  would  indeed  appear  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory, as  the  "  horrid  ruffian'*  which  Mr.  Burke  pretended  to 
consider  him. — An  unfounded  report  that  die  king  was  aboat  • 
to  remove  to  Metz;--4iis  refusal  fully  to  sanction  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly  which  had  overturned  the  feudal  system ; 
an  ill  advised  entertainment  given  in  the  castle  of  Versailles, 
denounced  by  Petion  under  the  name  of  a  plot : — and  par- 
ticularly, and  more  immediately,  the  scarcity  of  bread  in  the 
metropolis ; — ^were  the  principal  causes  which  produced  the 
sanguinary  and  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of 
October.  The  commotion  began  among  the  wom^i,  and  the 
progress  of  discontent  was  rapid  and  frightful.  Hundreds  of 
the  most  licentious  and  daring  of  the  rabble,  chie%  women, 
collected  from  the  markets  and  public  halls,  armed  with 
staves,  pikes,  and  every  weapon  that  their  blind  fury  could 
supply,  poured  from  their  dark  and  secret  lurking  places. 
They  surrounded  the  Hotel-de- Ville  with  fearful  cries,  forc- 
ed open  the  doors,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms 
Their  numbeirs  were  soon  swelled  to  several  thousands,  by 
succe^jsive  and  motley  groups  of  both  sexes,  furnished  wi& 

^  Lady  Morgan's  France,  Appendix,  i.  p.  xiiL-^De  StaePs  Consid, 
vol.  i,  ch.  iv.  p.  375, 0. 


(iisifa  and  pistok,  swords  and  potiiards,  laooes  and  hatchets, 
and  drawing  two  pieces  of  cannon.    At  length  they  took  the 
road  to  Versailles)  compelling  all. whom  tbej  m^t  to  enlist 
under  their  banners.  Terror  and  dismaj  preceded  their  van ; 
and  tiie  frantic  crowd,  intoxicated  with  rage  and  liquori  pre- 
cipitated themselves  on  VersaiUes.    PreseDting  themselves 
with  loud  cries  and  imprecations  at  the  doors  of  tiiie  assembly, 
tbey  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  the  benches  were  instantly 
occupied  by  a  crowd  of  women,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat* 
deaf  to  reason,  inflamed  wi&  liquor,  and  insatiate  of  blood. 
With  oienacii]^  gestures,  and  tumultuous  cries,  they  demand* 
ed  bread  for  themselves,  and  for  Paris ;  and  die  assembly,  dis- 
mayed  by  ttie  imperious  voice  of  the  insuigents,  sought  only 
to  avert  destruction  by  the  most  d^rading  compliances. — ^A 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  president,  fifteai  deputies,  and 
twelve  women  of  the  dregs  of  Paris,  entered  into  the  royal 
presence,  and  described  the  distress  of  the  capital.    The 
monarch  answered  in  the  language  of  sensibility,'  and  with 
every  assurance  of* prompt  apd  effectual  succour.    The  re* 
port  of  the  female  deputies  was  far  from  satisfying  their  im- 
patient companions,  and  the  ferocious  multitude  directed 
their  disorderly  steps  toward  the  castle,  where  the  garde-du- 
corps,  from  the  defection  of  the  militia  of  VersaiUes  and  the 
regiment  of  Flanders,  beheld  thanselves^one,  and  without 
resource,  exposed  to  the  headlong  torrent.     The  hostile  fury 
of  Ihe  mob  soon  burst  upon  them,  and  many  of  them  were 
severely  wounded- — ^About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Lafayette 
Arrived,  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  amount- 
ing to  eighteen  thousand  men.  He  first  presented  himself  to 
the  national  assembly,  and  assured  the  president  both  of  bis 
own  pacific  intentions,  and  of  those  of  his  followers.    He 
then  passed  to  the  royal  presence,  whefe  he  repeated  the 
siune  assurances,  and  after  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
iiients,  he  again  r^umed  to  the  castle,  and  communicated  to 
the  kiQg  the  welcome  tidings  of  public  tranquillity.    It  was 
^^<>w:  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  his  majesty,  op* 
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presicd  by  fatigue,  prepared  to  retire  to  rest  The  marqais 
impressed  by  the  deceitful  quiet  tiiat  prerailed,  then  hastened 
to  the  national  assemblyi  and  assuring  tbem  of  his  reliance 
on  the  fidelity  of  his  army,  he  retired  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  repose  so  much  needed  after  the  exertions  which 
he  had  made.— ^But  sleep  seemed  to  hare  recruiteid  the 
strength  without  allaying  the  rage  of  the  insurgents.  About 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  frantic  crowd  rushed,  wi& 

»  discordant  cries,  and  sanguinary  menacesi  on  the  hotel  of  the 
gardes-du-corps.  The  doors  were  forced;  fifteen  of  the 
guards  were  made  prisoners  by  &e  multitude ;  and  the  rest 
fled  to  ttie  palace,  eagerly  pursued  by  their  blood-thirsty  ene- 
mies. The  courts  of  the  royal  residence  were  filled  with  the 
banditti,  aod  two  of  the  body  guards  w^e  murdered  near  the 
iron-railing :  a  third  was  slaughtered  on  the  marble  stair-case ; 
and  the  resistance  made  by  the  household  troops  being  over- 
come, the  insurgents  rushed  forward  to  the  apartments  of . 
the  queen,  who  escaped  almost  naked  through  a  private 
passage.    On  the  first  intelligeoce  of  these  events,  Lafayette 

,  hastened  to  Ihe  scene  with  the  rapidity  of  lightniri^ ;  the 
militia  of  Paris  r^ied  at  the  well  known  voice  of  their 
commander ;  ihey  flew  to  his  support ;  and  their  united 
efibrts  wrested  from  the  populace  several  of  the  gardes- 
du-corps,  whose  fate  had  been  deferred  to  render  it  more 
lingering  and  cruel.  He  also  introduced  into  the  castle  a 
considerable  body  of  the  national  troops,  and  by  bis  well-* 
timed  and  noble  exertions,  preserved  the  lives  of  the  royal 
family,  and  restored  peace  to  the  palace.  By  his  advice,* 
the  king  consented  to  the  demand  of  the  multitude  for  his 
removal  to  Paris,  and  appeared  with  the  queen,  in  an  opea 
balcony,  to  signify  his  acquiescence.  On  the  same  day,  the 
royal  family  departed  from  Versailles  for  Paris,  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  frantic  women,  still  staggering  under  the  de- 
Ij^uch  of  the  preceding  night,  andstill  stained  with  the  blood 
which  they  had  wantonly  shed.  These  were  surrounded  by 
a  host  of  men,  the  refuse  of  a  vast  and  luxurious  capital,  two 
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of  which,  with  their  arms  naked  and  bloodj,  displajed  aloft 
OD  fheir  pikes,  the  heads  of  two  of  the  gardes-dn-corps,  whom 
they  had  inhumanly  massacred.  The  royal  family  followed, 
continually  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  licentious  rabble,  who 
incessantly  reproached  them  as  the  authors  of  ttiat  iscarcity 
turhich  the  hand  of  Providence  had  inflicted.* 

The  whole  conduct  of  Lafayette  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, both  at  Paris  and  at  Versailles,  has  been  employed 
by  his  enemies,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  enemies 
of  free  principles,  to  vitiate  his  character ;  and  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  defend  it — ^It  is  said  that  he  did  not  adopt  proper 
precautions  in  Paris  to  allay  the  ferment ;  and  that,  "  what- 
ever were  his  motives,"  he  contented  himself  with  simply 
haranguing  the*  soldiery,  and  recommending  patience  and 
forbearance,  when  they  demanded  to  be  led  to  Versailles. 
"The  national  guards/'  says  a  late  writer,  "  who  had  lately 
chosen  Lafayette  for  fheir  commander,  assembled ;  and  in- 
sisted upon  being  led  to  Versailles,  to  fetch  the  king  to  the 
capital.     Lafayette,  unprepared  for  tUs  demand,  heffitated ; 
but  the  municipal  council  ordered  him  to  march.  He  obeyed. 
Never  was  there  such  conduct  as  this,  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  professed  himself  an  apostle  of  honest  liberty*    He 
cobsulted  a  bod^  that  had  no  legal  authority  in  the  state ; 
and,  by  their  orders,  he  led,  against  his  sovereign,  a.  band  of 
disorganised  troops  who  hiakd  openly  declared  their  intention 
of  makfng  him  their  captive.     It  m$ef  be  said  that  there  was 
danger  in  disobedience.     Bnt  had  not  M.  Lafayette  learned 
in  America. that  danger  is  honourable?  and  did  he  marqh 
with  his  soldiers,  as  their  prisoner,  or  their  chief  ?--*«s  the 
minion,  or  the  riave,  of  faction  ?"t     "  Lafayette,"  says  Mr. 
Play&ir,  ''went  literally  guarded  as  a  prisoner  by  his  own 
troops,  and  apparently  with  the  greatest  reluctance.    Two 
American  getirtlemen,  friends  of  Fayette,  VBxi  this  caval- 
cade :  he  seemed  to  them  to  be  in  a  stste  of  great  constema- 

*  History  of  France,  3  vols.  vol.  iii.  p.  468-— 489. 
t  Quarterly  Review^  t^.  xxyvL  {k  389>  for  1823. 
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tion,  and  bavkig  sto^pped  bit  bone  only  an  ii^tant  as  they 
passed  by,  one  of  the  national  soldiers  took  him  by  his  bridle 
instandy,  and  with  an  oath,  forced  him  to  advance."^ — Bu^ 
if  the  conduct  of  La&yette,  according  ta  bis  calumniators, 
was  fectious  and  cowardly  in  Paris,  at  that  time,  it  was  after- 
wards sarage  and  ferocious :  and,  as  the  projector  o{,  aod 
accomplice  in,  the  insurrection,  be  well  deserves  the  execra- 
tions of  eveiy  honest  man.     It  has  been  asserted,  where 
Lafayette's  services  to  the  royal  family  could  not  be  denied, 
that  die  principle  on  which  those  services  were  performed, 
was  self,  and  httown  particular  a^randisement ;  that  evecy 
other  considecation  was- secondary  in  his  mind ;  and  that  he 
had  ambition  enough  to  wish,  and  to  endeavour,  to  be  th^ 
first  man  in  the  kingdom*  and  resolution  enough  to  stick  at 
nothing  to  procure  hiia  ^  pre-eminence  ;--ra0ecting  the 
maxim  of  a  tyrant  borrowed  from  a  poet,  "  thaut  if  wrong  ai»l 
robbery  were  excusable,  it  wa»  on  the  scoee  of  empire.". 
''The  proof  of  these* chacges,"  says  the  same  writer,  "is 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  general  teiotor  of  Lai^yf  tte's  conduct ; 
and  firom  a  design.which  he  had  planned  of  seizing  the  go- 
vernment, on  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October,  1789,  with  the 
aid  of  monsieur  D'Orleans,  who,  as  die  tool  of  Lafayette,  it 
was  intended  diould  have  murdered  the  royal  family  at  Ver- 
sailles, by  bis  mynaidons,  and  then  be  put  to  death  in  his  ~  * 
turn  by  the  commander4iKhief  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guards,  who  were  to  reffsnge  th^  kipg  s  murder,  •  The  ^e\A 
would  then  have  been  open  for  Lafayette,  to  h^ve  proclaim* 
ed  himself  protector.     Two  things  are»  it  is  said,  certain, 
that  &e.  duke;  of  Orleans  was  at  Versailles  on  the  fifth,  in 
disguise,  and  that  Lafayette,  aftei;  having  promised  to  protect 
the  king,  retired  to  a  comer  incognito,  an  a  pretext  of  wri* 
ting  to  the  nati<mal  assembly.^t    This  undoubtedly  was  a 
^ery  magnificent,  very  ambitious,  and  very  bloody  plan  on 
4lie  part  of  general  Ls^yette :  audit  actually  wants  no  other    • 

*  Playiair's  Hidtorj  of  Jacob,  i.  p.  SOS,  and  Note. 
t  tietteii  fieom  Pam  ia. 11931%  vol.  ii.  ^92--^ 


qimKty  bnt  tm&,  to  mfike  it  veiy  decisive :  but  other  writers 
will  not  even  allow  him  the  cre^  of  being  able  to  conceive 
it     "  The  duke  of  Orleaiw/'  say  the  quarterly  reviewers, 
**  was  unqaestionably  the  principal  mover,  of  the  insurrec* 
tion  ;  bat  how  fer  another  agent,  Lafayette,  was  concerned 
in  it,  though  none  can  doubt  the  wicked  part  he  played;  is 
more  difficalt  to  detertnitie.     That  the  dofce  of  Orleans  as** 
pir^d  at  being  appointed  lieotenant-genera)  of  Ae  kingdom, 
and  eventually  at  the  crown,  is  what  cannot  now  be  doubted." 
"  Of  a  different  character  was  Lafayette,  both  in  disposition 
and  intention.    This  nobiemanj  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  <^  Advei^ne,  ei^bited  a  lamentable  disproportion  be- 
tween his  faculties  and  his  ambition.    All  Ae  errors  of  his 
life  are  derived  from  an  overrated  apprebeaision  of  his  own 
abilities.     With  unbounded  desires  and  conttacled  views,  an 
imagination  always' exaggerated,  yet  always  barren ;   a  judg* 
ment  always  unsonnd,  yet  always  confident ;  he  thonght  that 
great  ends^  could  be  attainedby  petty  means, and  that  po- 
litical perfection  could  be  accomplished  by  such  agents  as 
himself.     (K  afl  the  men  of  the  revolikion,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  not  excepted,  he  possessed  the  least  undezstandii^; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Necker  peihaps,  he  s^tributed  to 
hhnself  the  greatest  talents.    The  same  defect  was  in  hifr 
beart,  as  in  his  mind,  and  &e  same  misconception  of  its  pow- 
ers; for^  with  the  utmost  chilliness  of  soul,  he  coneeived  him 
self  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  almost  imagined  dtat  he  felt.     In 
the  war  for  American  independence,  he  had  shown  himfteif 
the  knight-errant  of  repubKcanism ;  and  the  necessity  which 
be  thought  incumbent  upon  him,  to  maintain  tiie  reputation 
he  had  acquired  tfiere,  imposed  upon  him  duties  which  he 
bad  not  the  faculty  to  support.    He  had  been  the  friend  of 
Washington  r  indeed  the  first  foreign  ^end  which  the  cause 
of  liberty  had  given  him.     He  had  reaped  some  reputation, 
Mrf  the  renown  of  his  exploits,  which  certainly  ^d  not  suiv 
pass  the  average  of  those  performed  by  any  gallant  officer, 
outstripping  his  return  to  France. , unfortunately  represented 
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him  as  ft  hero.  Bot  his  fame  was  too  much  for  him  to  sus* 
tain ;'  and  happy  had  it  been  if  he  had  pradentlj  submitted 
to  sink  under  it.  Rather  than  this,  however,  he  chose  tiie 
fatal  honour  of  introducing  into  a  nation  long  corrupted, 
long  monarchical,  long  luxurious,  the  notions  he  had  im- 
bibed, with  little  comprdbension,  among  a  people  newly 
created,  agricultural,  laborious,  and  thinly  dispersed  over  a 
wide  territory.  In  America,  he  might  still  have  been -re- 
spected as  the  pupil  of  a  great  and  good  man.  In  Europe, 
he  appeared  only  as  the  awkward  imitator  of  a  patriotism 
whidi  he  did  ndt  understand.  The  justness  of  hb  political 
Tiews  may  be  appreciated  by  &e  perseverance  with  which 
he  endeavoured  to  introduce  Pennsylvanian  simplicity  under 
the  arcades  of  the  Palais«Royal.  He  was  most  happily 
named  by  Mirabeau,  a  Grandison-Cromwell.  Lafayette 
could  never  have  aspired  to  the  crown— neither  would  he 
have  consented  to  assist  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  his  project 
of  usurpation.  Visions  of  popularity  still  more  abstract  tiian 
those  of  Necker,  tormented  Urn;  and  he  became  a  steady^ 
opponent  of  the  court,  without  enrolling  himself  under  the 
same  banners  with  Mirabeau  and  Sieyes.  Hence  it  was  that, 
although  the  Orleanists,  as  well  as  Lafayette,  were  great 
agents  on  these  days,  their  motives  were  unlike ;  and  while 
both  tended  to  one  object,*  the  destruction  of  the  power 
of  the  sovereign,  both  laboured  with  difierent  views  and 
hc^es/'*  To  the  truth  of  this  tirade  of  abuse,  we  oppose 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  Lafayette,  drawn  as  it  is, 
from  authentic  and  creditable  sources.  Bare  assertions  from 
such  a  quarter  do  not  particularly  demand  refutation  ;  but 
we  expose  their  feUacy  the  more  willingly,  as  it  affords  the 
opportunity  of  placing  new  laurels  tn  the  chaplet  of  his  fame 
— ^To  proceed  with  our  extracts  :  a  historian  remarks  that 
"  from  the  reputation  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  vi^ance  and 
activity  were  at  least  to  be  expected ;  and  from:the  military 
power  vested  in  his  hands,  and  from  the  confidence  which 

•  Quarterly  'Review,  rol.  xxriii;  p.  285 — 7. 
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had  been  fondly  attached  to  his  conduct,  he  atone  was  capa- 
ble of  restraining  the  blind  fury  of  the  populace.     Yet,"  he 
continues,  **  whether  from  contempt  or  design,  he  seemed  to 
persevere  in  supine  indifference :  we  have  already  observed 
with  what  inattention  he  received  the  address  of  ttie  grena- 
diers ;  and  though,  their  disposition  promised  consequences 
the  most  &tal,  yet  no  precautions  were  taken,  no  orders 
given,  no  posts  occupied.     Itappeared  as  if  the  marquis  was 
willing  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  services,  and  to  sufler 
Versaill^  to  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  before  he  ap* 
peared  to  its  relief."* — ^Mr.  Win&am,  (then  secretary  at 
war,)  observed,  in  the  British  parliament,  that  La&yette's 
conduct  on  the  memorable  fifth  and  sixth  of  October,  in 
which  there  was  clear  and  evident  matter  of  condemnation, 
with  the  fate  that  subsequently  attended  him,  ought  to  be  an 
eternal  lesson  to  all  diose  who,  actuated  by  similar  motives 
of  guilty  ambition,  would  bring  ruin  on  their  country.  "  When 
at  the  head  of  the  national  guards,"  said  be, "  did  he  lead  them 
as  was  his  duty,  to  the  relief  of  his  king  ?  If  he  had  not  done 
so,- what  excuse  could  be  ofiered  for  him  ?  Would  it  be  said 
that  he  acted  undef  the  impression  of  terror  for  himself? — 
If  so,  would  they  insist  upon  that  as  an  excuse?  or  would 
^y  s^Ji  that  he  ought  not  to  have  ririced  his  life  ?  A  soldier, 
honoured  with  such  rank  and  favour,  commanding  the  guards, 
could  not  have  fallen  in  a  nobler  cause.    He  dught,  even 
though  certain  of  death,  to  have  encountered  it  in  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  expiated,  in  some  sort,  the  great  calamities 
*his  ambition  had  occasioned.     His  own  excuse  was,  that  he 
had  no"^  command  over  the  guards ;  but  what  could  be  said 
of  a  man,  who,  having  declared  that  he  had  no  command  over 
troops,  continued  nevertheless  along  with  them.     He  should 
have  retired,  and  in  repentance  endeavoured-  to  atone  for 
the  ruins  he  had  made.     But  no : — it  was  well  understood 
what  part  he  played,  and  what  end  he  had  in  view."t 

»  Hist.  France,  3  vols.  vol.  iii.  P*  480 — 1. 

i  Farl.  Chroii»  voL  xvi.  p.^406,  December  16, 1796. . 
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The  proceedings  of  the  marquis  at  Vecsailles,  his  loat- 
tentioD  to  the  safety  of  the  royal  faouly,  and  his  shamefal 
neglect  of  duty,  also  afford  abundant  food  for  the  palates  of 
the  malevolent  "  After  having  amused  the  king,"  said  Wind- 
ham, "  with  a  promise  that  there  was  no  danger,  which  threw 
him  off  his  g^ard ;  .after  the  palace  had  been  forced,  and  the 
royal  (amily  in  dai^er ; — he  appeared.  Lulled  into  security 
by.  his  promises,  the  king  and  queen  had  gone  to  rest ;  the 
mob  burst  so  suddenly  into  the  palace,  that  her  majesty  was 
obliged  to  escape  undressed. .  Lafayette  said,  that  no  farther 
violence  would  be  offered ;  but  when  called  for,  was  not  in 
town.  For  how  much  mischief  was  he  not  answerable  V 
Mr.  Windham  **  would  not  say,  for  he  did  not  believe  it,  that 
Lafayette  wished  entirely  to  destroy  the  king,  or  to  erect  a 
republic  in  the  place  of  the  monarchy,  but  that  he  wished 
to  lower  the  king  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  himself,  and 
to  be  like  Trinculo  in  the  Tempest,  vice-^oy  oyer  him.*'* 
*'  On  the  first  intelligence  of  these  disastrous  events,''  (the 
attack  of  the  palace,)  says  a  prejudiced  writer, ''  the  marquis 
de  Lafayette  quitted  his  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  atone  by 
his  activity,  for  his  former  credulity  and  negligence :  his 
splendid  promises  of  security  were  now  converted  into  re- 
proaches ;  and  shame  succeeded  to  misplaced  confidence. 
As  he  pressed  with  hasty  steps  toward  the  castle,  he  beheld 
on  every  side,  the  fatal  effects  of  his  own  imprudence."t— 
*•  The  first  step  of  Lafayette,  on  arriving  at  Versailles,"  accor- 
ding to  the  Quarterly  Review,  whose  principles  are  properly 
appreciated  in  this  country,  ''was  to  tranquillize  the  assembly^ 
on  tlie  presence  of  the  national  guards,  since  he  was  at  their 
head}  and  afterwards  to  offer  his  services  to  the  king,  to 
whom  he  said,  '  Sire,  votre  ms^este  n'a  pas  de  plus  fidele  ser- 
viteur  que  moi  7  (Sire,  your  majesty  does  not  possess  a  more 
faithfiil  servant  than  myself)  These  exploits  achieved,  the 
hero  of  French  liberty,  diffused  the  like  tranquillity  among 
meaner  mortals  ;  and  like  Morpheus,  shook  his  poppies  over 

♦  Pari.  Chron.  .vol.  xfi,  p.  407. 

t  Hsitoiy  of  FraiMe,  3  vols.  voL  BL  p.  48A. 
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all  he  saw.  After  seeding  the  king  and  royal  family  to  sleep, 
he  sent  the  vigilant  Mounier  to  sleep,  together  with  the  whole 
national  assemhiy,  and  every  man  who  should  have  waked  ; 
and  then  retired  to  rest  himself.  Was  this  treachery  ?  Was 
it  imhecility,  in  the  man  who  had  bivouacked  with  Wash- 
ington ?  And  did  he  suppose  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with 
his  sixty  thousand  mad  and  drunken  partizans,  was  sleeping 
by  his  side  ? — ^Be  that  as  it  may,  the  assault  began  just  two 
hom^  after  this  feithful  and  intrepid  commander  of  the  na- 
tional guard  had  distributed  his  opiate.  One  of  the  gates  of 
the  castle  had  been  unaccountably  left  open.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  mob  introduced  themselves,  through  this  passage, 
to  the  staircase  leading  to  the  queen's  apartments;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  attack  became  general/'*  "  Again ; 
as  soon  as  the  king  learned  that  the  wish  of  his  subjects  was 
that  he  should  go  to  Paris,  he  resolved  upon  complying.  The 
king  announced  his  compliance  from  the  balcony  ;  and  the 
queen  herself  confirmed  it,  by  giving  her  hand  publicly  to 
Lafayette,  who,  after  allowing  sufficient  leisure  for  the  per- 
petration of  much  evil,  had,  some  time  before,  fortunately 
started  from  his  ominous  repose."! 

Those  chaiges,  which  are  worthy  of  observation,  may  be 
arranged  under  three  general  heads.  First,  the  conduct  of 
Lafayette  in  Paris,  previous  to  the  march  of  the  militia  to 
VersaiBes;  secondly,  his  neglect  of  duty,  and  criminal  su- 
pineness  at  Versailles ;  and  lastly,  his  agency  in  planning" 
and  fomenting  the  insurrection,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  others.  We  believe  that  we  are  able,  considering  the 
limits  to  which  we  are  now  restricted,  to  produce  a  refutation 
of  all  these  charges,  so  true  and  triumphant,  as  to  baffle  even 
tfie  crafty  sophistry  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

In  tfie  first  place,  the  conduct  of*Lafayette  in  Paris  was 
precisely  that  which  every  man  of  principle,  placed  in  his 
situation,  Would  have  adopted.  Could  his  voice  alone  re- 
strain'the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  whole  population 

*  Quarterly  Review^  1823,  voU  zzvi.  p.  289»    f  Ibid  990. 
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of  the  city?  Coold  be  singly  have  opposed  a  famished  and 
ferocious  mob,  much  less  the  whole  militia  of  Paris,  of  wh<Hn 
he  was,  indeed,  the  commander,  but  who  unanimoiislj  re- 
solved, with,  or  without  a  leader,  to  proceed  to  Versailles  ? 
Without  a  single  soldier  of  the  r^ular  army  at  bis  command, 
was  he  alone  to  stem  a  torrent,  which  the  royal,  and  consti- 
tuted, authorities,  together,  were  unable  to  resist?  Would  it 
have  benefitted  his  own  fame,  or  his  country,  if  he  had  madly 
rushed  on  ruin,  and  sacrificed  his  life,  at  a  moment  when  its 
preservation  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  royal  family  ? — ^These  are  questions  which,  when  truly 
answered,  serve  to  reflect  additional  honours  on  the  charac- 
ter  of  Fayette ;-  and  in  so  doing,  wc  do  not  rest  on  mere  as- 
sertions, but  on  the  testimony  of  those  whose  credit  is  not  to 
be  impeached,,  and  who,  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  which 
they  describe,  have  rescued  the  fame  of  Lafayette  from  the 
calumny  of  fiictions,  and  the  false  aspersions  of  political 
foes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  when  the  nu- 
merous mob,  composed  chiefly  of  *women,^  repaired  to  the 
Hotel-de-Ville,  where  a  few  of  the  committee  of  the  Commufit 
were  assembled,  M.  Gouvion,  aid  to  general  Lafayette,  and 
lieutenant-general,  endeavoured,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard,  to  prevent  their  entrance  ;  but  the  soldiers^  swayed 
either  by  ga&antry,  humanity,  or  disajSection,  gave  way,  and 
permitted  them  to  pass.  They  then,  with  horrid  impre- 
cations, demanded  bread  and  arms ;  eiLclaimed  with  violence 
against  the  pusilianimit^f  the  men;  and  threatened  the 
lives  of  the  whole  committee,  and  particularly  of  M.  Bailly, 
and  the  marquis  de  Lafayette.  Having  penetrated  the  ma- 
gazine of  arms,  the  universal .  clamour  was  to  proceed,  to 
Versailles,  and  all  endeavours  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  mob 
were  vain;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  the  urant  of  means. 
Unfortunately  the  fanaticism  was  communicated  to  the  gre*' 
nadiers,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  national  guards. .  They 
not  only  declared  that  **  they  would  not  turn  their  bayonete 
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•gainst  tihe  poor  women  who  came  to  ask  (or  bread,"  but  in- 
timated an  inclination  themselves  to  proceed  to  VerMiUes. 
Their  spdcesman  declaimed  loudly  against  the  committee  of 
subsistence,  against  the  gardes^du-corps,  and  concluded,  *'  that 
the  people  were  miserable,  and  the  source  of  evil  was  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  that  they  must  go  and  find  out  die  king,  and  bring 
him  to  Paris."    The  marquis  de  Lafiiyette  reasoqed,  insisted, 
and  threatened,  but  the  tumult  increased  from  all  quarters . 
at  length,  though  the  national  guard  appeared  not  in  the  most 
tractable  disposition^  the  mayor  and  municipality  conceived 
it  to  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  mbchief  at  Versailles, 
to  permit  their  departure,  with  their  commander  at  their  bead. 
The  marquis,  therefore,  received  an  order  to  depart  for  Ver- 
sailles.*— Experience  had  shown  with  what  rapidity  all  Paris 
was  inflamed,  up  in  arms,  and  embodied,  when  the  citizens 
imagined  that  public  safety  was  endangered.    No  power 
could  resist  an  assemblage  of  women,  anH  the  dreadful  de* 
clarations  of  mothers,  that  they  had  not  bread  to  give  to  their 
children.     This,  in  fact,  was  the  sprii^  which  put  in  motion 
all  the  deeds  performed  that  day.    "  Mean^ile,"  says  M. 
Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne,  an  actor  in,  and  victim  of,  the  re- 
volution, "  the  citizens  also  were  desirous  of  bringing  the  king 
to  Paris.     Assembled  in  arms,  tiiey  expressed  tiieir  wishes  in 
a  manner  which  showed  that  they  were  determined  to  be 
obeyed.     In  vain  did  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  seemed  astonish- 
ed at  the  idea  of  doing  violence  to  the  king,  endeavour  to 
allay  this  fermentation ;  hehimself  became  the  object  of  their 
menaces.    He  required  an  order  from  the  city  council ;  the 
order  was  given^  aiid  he  sat  out."t    Play&ir,  an  inveterate 
enemy  both  to  Lafayette  and  his  liberal  principles,  remarks^ 
that  he ''  hesitated  to  obey  those  whom  he  expected  to  com- 
mand, but  was  forced  to  conqply  by  tiie  unanswerable  aigu- 
m^t  of  the  lantern,  wUdi  was  just  r^ady  withiii  a  few  yards 
of  bis  house,  and  which,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  would  have 

*  Hist  Rer.  m  France,  2  T'ob.  in  one,  ^ol.  i.  I33--4,  Philad.  1794U 
I-  HUti  RqV'  in  France,  by  St  Etienae,  p.  S5--6.  TraniL  Dublin  IfSS. 
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been  employed,!'*   After  the  first  body  of  insiifgents  had  de^ 
parted  from  Paris,  *'  a  second  army  of  Amazons,"  says  ano- 
ther writer,  "  was  preparing  to  follow  the  first,  who  were 
with  much  difficalty  dispersed  by  Lafayette,  the  national, 
guards  telling  their  general  that  they  could  not  fire  upon, 
or  use  any  force,  against  their  fellow-citizens  who  were 
asking  for  bread.    Atathe  same  time,  the  tage  for  going  to 
Versailles  was  now  become  general,  and  so  strongly  infected 
the  national  troops,  that  they  rattier  commanded  than  desired 
their  ofiicers  to  lead  them  thither.   Upon  this  occasion,  sonae 
of  the  grenadiers  told  Lafayette,  without  reserve,  that  under- 
standing the  king  was  an  idiot,  there  was  no  doubt  but  mat- 
ters would  go  on  much  better  by  the  appointment  of  a  coun- 
cil of  regency.    Lafayette,  who  seemed  astonished  at  even 
the  idea  of  offering  any  violence  to  the  king's  person,  or  lay- 
ing any  restraint  upon  his  inclinations,  with  respect  to  resi* 
dence,  endeavoufed  to  allay  this  fermentation,  and  tempo- 
rized with  the  troops  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  they  becoming 
every  instant  more  outrageous,  and  at  length  directing  their 
menaces  against  himself,  he  and  bis  principal  officers  w^'e 
compelled  to' submit  to  the  demands  of  the  soldiery :  but,  in 
order  to  legalize  his  proceedings  as  much  as  he  could,  he  first 
required  and  obtained  an  order  from  the  mayor  and  council 
of  Paris,  to  lay  before  the  king  the  uneasiness  of  his  people."! 
"  At  the  very  first  alarm,",  says  Toulongeon,  *'  Lafayette 
repaired  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  where  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guards  vehemently  urged  him.  to  conduct  them  to  Versailles. 
His^  long  resistamce  was  Useless  ;  and  six  grenadiers,  deputed 
from  the  six  companies  of  grenadiers,  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows ;  '  General,  we  do  not  believe  you  to  be  a  traitor,  but 
that  you  are  betrayed  by  the  government.     Our  committee 
of  subsistence  ^ire  either  guilty  of  malversation,  or  incapable 
of  executing  their  functions,  and  they  ought  to  be  changed. 
The  people  are  miserable,  and  the  source  of  the  evil  is  at 
Versailles.    It  is  necessary  to  bring  the  king  to  Paris.     We 

•  History  J«cob.  yol.  i.  p.  203.  i  Annual  Reg.  1790,  vol  xixii.  p.  48. 
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cannot  tarn  huv  arms  against  women  who  are  demanding 
bread.  We  are  determined  to  go  to  Versailles,  and  exter- 
n&inate  the  gardes^lu-corps,  and  the  regiment  of  Flanders, 
who  have  dared  to  trample  underfoot  the  national  cockade/ 
M.  de  Lafayette,  having  said  and  did  every  thing  that  he 
couM,  to  prevent  their  departure,  at  length  requested  orders 
from  the  civil  authority :  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
he  expressly  received  them  as  **  cedes  a  la  force  des  circon- 
stances/'   (Obeyed  from  necessity,  owing  to  circumstances.)* 

The  whole  of  Lafayette's  conduct,  both  at  this  time  and 
previous  to  it,  proves  his  sincerity  in  endeavouring  to  allay 
the  popular  ferment.    When  a  riot  was  excited,  some  time 
before  this  period,  by  a  very  turbulent  and  seditious  man  of 
the  name  of  St.  Huruge,  who  proposed  this  very  measure, 
that  the  king  and  the  national  assembly  should  be  appointed 
to  reside  in  Paris,  it  was  greatly  owing  to  the  spirited  exer- 
tions of  Lafayette,  that  the  mob  which  this  man  had  assem- 
bled was  dispersed,  and  St  Huruge  himself,  with  several 
other  agitators,  seized  and  sent  to  prison ;  and  "  there  can  be 
no  doubt,"  says  Moore,  "that  the  present  insurrection  would 
have  had  a  similar  termination,  if  the  national  guards  had 
been  equally  obedient  on  this  occasion  as  on  the  former." 
The  national  guards  assembled  before  the  Hotel-de-Ville, 
were  so  determined  on  this  expedition  to  Versailles,  and  so* 
irritated  at  Lafayette's  persevering  endeavours  to  dissuade 
them,  that  a  large  body  of  them  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  have  him  for  their  commander,  and  actually  proposed 
to  M.  Dogni,  Intendant-des-postes,  to  accept  the  chief  com- 
.mand  instead  of  Lafayette,  and  to  lead  them  (o  Versailles, 
declaring  that  they  would  follow  his  orders  in  all  respects. 
He,  however,  positively  refused.     Seeing  that,  at  all  eventsf 
they  were  decided  on  going,  and  being  utterly  unable  to  op- 
pose flieir  decision  by  force,  M,  de  Lafeyette  at  length  said, 
that  if  the  municipality  would  give  him  an  order  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  go  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards  to 

*  ffist  da  Ftttice,  par  ToaloageoD,  tome  i.  page  134,  Paris,  IdOl. 
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communicate  to  the  king  the  distresses  of  the  capital,  and 

the  grievances  of  which  they  complained.    Having  obtained 

the  order,  he  set  out  for  Versailles,  four  or  five  hours  after 

the  motley  band  of  males  and  females  had  taken  the  same 

route  * 
Happy,  indeed,  was  it,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  stow, 

that  Lafeyette  was  thus  induced,  from  circumstances  to  alter 
his  determmation.  Had  not  his  all-commanding  voice  been 
heard  at  Versailles,  the  royal  family  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  the  mob.  No  other 
man  could  have  guided  the  national  guards,  for  noottierman 
possessed  so  large  a  share  of  tiieir  colifidence  and  afiection. 
Whatever  threats  they  may  have  uttered,  and  however  ready 
some  of  them  may  have  been,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment, 
even  to  immolate  their  commander,  yet  every  other  of  their 
actions  in  which  he  vras  personally  interested,  during  the 
period  of  his  command,  when  ruled  by  reason,  demonstrated 
the  ardent  love  they  bore  him.  If  the  Parisian  guard,  as  in  x 
case  of  his  refusal  they  certainly  would  have  done,  had 
marched  to  Versailles  without  Lafayette  at  their  head,  they 
would  have,  if  not  actually  joined  the  mob,  at  le^t  like  the 
Versailles  guard,  remained  passive  :  and  in  either  event  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  massacre  of  its  few 
but  brave  defenders,  would  have  been  inevitable. 

However  insubordinate  the  Parisian  guards  may  have 
been  previous  to  their  departure  from  the  capital,  it  is  clei^riy 
demonstrated  by  subsequent  events,  that  they  afterwards  sub- 
jected themselves  fully  to  the  orders  of  their  beloved  com 
mander.  He  now  appeared  to  them  in  a  new  character ; 
not  as  the  opponent  of  their  designs,  but  as  tiie  bearer  of 
their  complaints  from  the  commune  of  Paris  to  the  kii^. — 
The  policy  of  this  measure  is  too  obvious  not  to  satisfy,  vrith 
respect  to  his  motives,  all  those  who  are  not  interested  in 
defaming  Lafayette.  It  was  an  easy  and  pretty  plausible  as- 
6ertion»  taking  care,  however,  to  omit  the  rtUumaU,  that  the 

*  Moon's  View  French  Kev.  vol.  i  987-^. 


gNieittl  hetded  the  iiifliiTgeiite  as  die  oigan  of  comniimicai- 
ing  ttiek  grievances  to  the  sovereign ;  while,  in  fact,  it  was 
only  done  so  as  to  regain  the  confidence  which  rage  had  mo- 
mentarily weatened,  and  as  the  lesser  evil,  to  assure  himself 
of  obedience  from  those  under  his  command,  and  to  prevent 
greater  evils  by  restraining  a  spirit  which  his  presence  alone 
could  efiect.  That  he  possessed  perfect  command  over  his 
troops^  is  proved  by  his  causing  them,  on  the  route,  to  swear 
fidelity  to  the  king  and  to  the  laws.  For,  notwithstanding 
the  absurd  tales  of  Mr*  Playfair,  and  the  arithmetical  calcu* 
lation3  of  others,  whereby  the  time  necessary  to  administer 
an  oath  to  so  large  an  army,  and  the  number  of  square  feet 
necessary  for  the  said  army  to  stand  upon  while  undeigoing 
the  ceremony,  are  nicely  compiited,  the  fact  is  not  the  less 
true.'*^  Indeai,  while  some  inimical  writers^deny  it  altogether 
as  afibrding  too  strong  a  proof  of  the  marquis'  power  over 
the  soldiery,  and  especially  of  his  pacific  and  loyal  intentions, 
others  adduce  it  as  an  evidence' of  his  guilt,  and  of  his  de- 
^  sire  to  procrastinate  the  arrival  of  succour  to  Versailles  ! — 
"  The  national  guard/'  says  De  Stael,  "  marched  with  order, 
was  .obedient  to  its  commander,  and  expressed  no  wi^h  but 
that  of  bringing  the  king  and  the  assembly  to  Paris,  "t 

It  was  midnight  when  the  Parisian  army  arrived  at  Ver* 
sailles;  and  whatever  alarm  an  expedition,  the  object  of 
which  they  knew  not,  might  hav^  occasicmed  in  the  breasts 
of  the  deputies,  it  was  soon  removed  by  the  conduct  of  La- 
iayette,  who  presented  himself  to  the  national  assembly  with 
every  appearance  of  respect  and  submission.  He  lamented 
the  disorders  and  jealousies  which  had  compelled  him,  against 
bis  judgment,  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards  to 
Versailles ;  expressing  at  the,  same  time  his  hope  and  belief, 
that  an  apology  firom  the  gardes-du-corps,  and  ^eir  adoption 
of  the  national  cockade,  would  produce  an  oblivion  of  the 

•  Toulong.  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  L  p.  135 — Ann.  Eeg.  vol.  xxxii,  p. 
61-fi.— Hi«t  of  France,  3  vq1«.  vol  iii.  p.  482. 
t  Consider.  French  Rev.  vol.  i*  p*  340. 
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pMt»  and  a  good  undentanding  in  future. — The  weatber  was 
cold ;  and  it  continued  to  rain  with  violence.     The  Boldien 
took  refuge  in  taTem8»  coffee-houses,  under  porticos,  wher- 
ever thej  could  rest,  and  find  shelter.    Refreshknents  were 
distributed  among  them ;  and  an  appearance  of  good  humour 
inspired  hopes  that  all  danger  of  tumult  was  over  for  that 
night  at  least    When  Lafayette  perceived  this,  he  gave  aach 
an  account  of  this  apparent  tranquillity  that  the  king  and 
queen  retired  to  rest.    After  having  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, appointed  difierent  guards,  and  placed  sentinels 
where  he  deemed  it  necessary,  he  again  entered  the  national 
assembly,  and  gave  them,  the  same  assurances  that  he  had 
given  the  king.    The  members  accordingly  dispersed,  con^ 
vinced  of  the  general  pacific  disposition;  and,  at  aboat  five 
in  the  morning,  the  marquis  himself,  after  having^  visited  alt 
the  posts,  and  found  every  thing  perfectly  quiet,  retired  to 
his  quarters  to  write  to  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  to 
snatch  a  few  hours  repose.* — Madame  De  Stael,  who  was 
not  only  in  Versailles,  but  in  the  palace,  at  the  time,  observes 
that  "  M.  de  La&yette  entered  the  palacct  and  crossed  the 
hall  where  we  were,  to  go  into  the  king.  *  Every  one  sur- 
rounded him  with  ardour,  as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of 
events,  while  the  popular  party  was  already  stronger  than  its 
leader.     M.  de  Lafayette,"  she  continues, "  seemed  perfectly 
calm ;  he  has  never  been  seen  otherwise ;  but  his  delicacy 
suffered .  by  the  importance  of  the  part  he  bad  to  act : — to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  palace,  he  desired  to  occupy  the  posts 
of  the  interior  ^-^ihe  exterior  posts  Ofdy  were  given  to  him. 
This  refusal  was  natural,  as  the  body-guards  ought  not  to  be 
removed ;  but  it  had  almost  been  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes. — M.  de  Lafayette  left  the  palace,  giving  us  the 
most  tranquillizing  assurances.     At  five  in  the  morning,  he 
thought  that  all  danger  was  over,  and  relied  on  the  body 
.guards,  who  had  answered  for  the  interior  of  the  palace.     A 

*  Moore's  View,  vol  ii.  p.  9, 10 — ^£tienne*8  Rev.  p.  99.— Hist.  French 
Rot.  2  voli.  in  one,  vol.  i.  p.  159 


p«reage  which  they  had  forgotten  to  shut,  enabled  the  aaaaa- 
sins  to  get  in.  A  similar  accident  proved  favourable  to  two 
censpiracies  in  Russia,  at  times  when  vigilance  was  at  its 
beight,  and  when  outward  circumstances  were  most  tranquil. 
It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  censure  M.  de  Lafayette  for  an 
event  that  was  so  unlikely  to  occur.  No  sooner  was  he  ap* 
prized  of  it,  than  he  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of  those 
who  were  threatened  with  an  ardour  which  was  acknowledged 
at  the  moment,  before  calumny  had  prepared  her  poison."* 

"  It  has  been  asserted  by  M.  Lafayette's  enemies,"*  says 
Moore,  "  that  he  affected  to  retire  to  rest,  knowing  that  the 
palace  was  to  bejattacked,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to 
bave  any  part  in  the  horrid  attempt  which  took  place  during 
his  absence.     But  whatever  blame  he  may  be  charged  with 
Sor  not  taking  more  effectual  means  for  guarding  the  palace, 
or  for  giving  way  to  the  desire  of  rest  at  such  a  period,  the 
excessive  fatigue,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  he  had  un- 
dei^one^  precludes  the  suspicion  of  afiectation  ;  and  his  con- 
duct, from  the  moment  he  was  awaked,  as  well  as  his  general 
behaviour  and  character  through  Kfe,  must  satisfy  the  candid 
and  impartial,  that  the  accusation  is  unjust,  and  that  he  had 
not  the  least  notion  when  he  retired,  &at  the  castle  would 
be  attacked. — ^Notwithstanding  some  scenes  of  confusion 
which  no  activity  could  prevent,  the  manner  in  which  he 
suppressed  the  great  insurrection  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  and  the  state  of  tranquillity  in  which 
Paris  was  kept  during  the  whole  time  that  M .  Lafayette  had 
the  command  of  the  national  guards,  compared  with  the  hor- 
rid scenes  that  were  acted  there  after  it  was  entrusted  to 
others,  afford  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  have  been  for- 
tunate  for  the  royal  family,  and  for  France,  that  he  had  con- 
tinued in  that  command ;  in  which  case,  the  insurrection  of 
the  tenth  of  August  would  not^have  happened ;  or,  if  it  had, 
the  issue  would  probably  have  been  different,  and  the  mas- 
sacres in  September  would  certainly  have  been  prevented/'! 
»  Consider.  French  Rev.  vpL  i.  p.  340, 1  .-t  Moore's  View,  vol.  il  p.  10, 1 1. 
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Tbe  palace  was  attacked  soon  after  daj-Weak)  oa  the  siylh 
of  October,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  orders  of  Lafayette, 
in  guarding  the  external  courts,  were  ill-obeyed.  It  is  of  the 
first  -importance  to  repeat,  that  be  had  required  the  com- 
mand over  this  posts  of  the  interior,  which  request  was  re-- 
fused. The  internal  regulations  of  the  castle  would  not  ad- 
mit of  his  interference : — ^the  day  before  the  attack,  it  would 
have  been  universally  cwdemned  as  an  abuse  of  his  power. 
This  etiquette  was  so  sacred,  that  no  one  even  entertained 
the  idea  of  permitting  any  iiHiovation.*  The  national  guards 
Were  merely  permitted' to  occupy  tlie  exterior  posts;  the 
Swiss  guards  occupied  all  the  posts  toward  the.gardens ;  and, 
by  express  order,  the  gardes-du-corps  alone  were  reserved 
for  the  interior  posts  of  the  castle.  It  was  impossiUe  for 
Lafayette  to  change  these  orders,  without  employing  an  au- 
thority which,  owing  to  circumstances,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  abuse  of  power.  On  the  eyening  of  the  fifth, 
none  of  the  events  of  the  sixth  could  have  been  expected 
except  by  those  who  planned  them ;  and  it  is  stilt  more  pro^ 
bable  that  the  enterprise  was  concerted  during  the  night. — 
In  fact,  order  was  so  little  established  in  the  interior  of  the 
castle, — the  event  was  so  little  expected, — and  every  thing 
was  so  little  changed  from  the  usual  system,  that,  a^ording 
to  daily  custom,  the  posts  of  the  gardes-du-corps  were  merely 
commanded  by  the  brigadiers  or  quarter-masters  in  ordir> 

nary.t 

Thus  was  the  marquis  de  Lafayette  actually  excluded 
from  the  palace,  which, say  bis  enemies,  ought  tobave been 
his  post  during  the  night.  This  apparent  neglect  of  a  duty 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  fulfil-,  is  the  only  point  of  blame, 
that  has  ever,  on  this  occasion,  been  urged  against  him.  with 
any  degree  of  confidence.    "  The  truth  was,"  said  general 

•  The  respect  in  whiob  it  vm  held  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow* 
ing  anecdote  : — When  Lafayette  arrired,  dunn^  the  tumalt,  and  after 
rapidly  passingf  thfong^h  the  apartments,  arrired  at -the  entnince  <^  the 
king's  chamber,  he^  was  stopped  by  the  proper  officer,  who  obsenred* 
*'  le  roi  «9tt«  accorde  les  erandes  entrees. 

t  .ToidoDg.  Hitft.  tome  L  Piaoea  Jostif.  iaO-U 
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f^itzpatrick,  "  that  having  conceived  an  opinion  that  he  had 
perfectly  restored  tranquillity,  and  provided  for  the  safety  of 
the  royal  £atmily,  and  having  been  sixty  hours  without  sleep, 
and  fifteen  actually  on  watch,  worn  by  the  weather  and  the 
turbulence  of  the  maltitode,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he 
suffered  fafaxiself  to  be  persuaded  to  throw  himself,  undressed 
as  be  was,  on  a  bed,  to  get  some  repose  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  mob,  during  this  interval,  renewed  their  attack ;  and 
his  enemies  asserted,  that  he  had  retired  with  a  view  to  suf- 
fer this  renewal;— a  calumny  which  every  circumstance 
tended  to  refute.     Instantly  upon  his  being  informed  of  this 
seccKid  outrage,  he  again  went  to  repress  their  violence,  and 
succeeded.     If  we  look  at  hhn  afterwards,  we  constantly 
see  him  the  ddfender  of  good  order  and  the  law,  the  opposer 
of  fyranny  and  oppression,  from  whatever  quarter  it  arose."* 

As  soon  as  the  marquis  de  Lafayette  heard  of  the  attack, 
he  started  from  his  bed,  mounted  his  horse,  and  having  sum- 
moned a  company  of  grenadiers,  conjured  them  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  palace,  and  save  the  royal  family  from  as- 
sassination, and  the  French  name  from  lasting  infamy.  They 
arrived  as  the  ruffians  were  attempting  to  force  the  king's 
apartment,  to  which  the*  queen  had  fled  for  safety.  Nothing 
but  instant  death  was  expected  by  the  royal  company.  Sud- 
denly«  however,  the  tumult  seemed  to  cease— every  things  . 
was  quiet;  and  a  moment  after,  a  gentle  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door.  The  gardes-du-corps  refused  to  open  it :  "  Admit 
us,"  cried  the  grenadiers,  "we  have  not  foiigptten  that  you 
saved  us  at  Fontenoy."  In  an  instant  the  apartment  was 
filled  with  the  Parisian  guard,  who  grounded  their  arms. — 
•*  We  come,"  said  their  commander,  "  t6  save  the  king ;" — 
and  turning  to  such  of  the  gardes-du-corps  as  were  in  the 
apartments — **  We  will  save  you  also,  gentlemen ;  let  us  from 
this  moment  be  uoited.''t 

Unfortunately  the  national  guard  arrived  too  late  to  pre- 

*  Pari.  Chron  vol.  is.  p.  645. 

t  TooloDg^.  Hist,  tome  i.  p.  144.— Hilt-  |tev*  FraiMBC^  vol.  i.  p.  140.— 
Moore*8  View,  rol.ii  p.  It 
•    29 
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Tent  all  the  mischief.    Two  of  the  gardes-du-corps  were 
murdered  by  the  mob,  before  the  troops  could  be  rallied. — 
From  the  first  moment  of  the  alarm,  the  marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette had  even  exceeded  his  usual  activity.    He  appeared  in 
every  quarter : — "  Gentlctoet,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  Parisian 
soldiers,  **  I  have  pledged  my  virord  and  honour  to  the  king, 
that  nothing  belonging  to  him  shall  teceive  injury.     If   I 
break  my  word,  I  shall  be  no  longer  worthy  to  be  your  com- 
mander."   Animated  by  him,  the  Parisians  forced  their  ipvaj 
in  every  part,  through  the  almost  impenetrable  mass,  sur- 
rounded the  gardes-du-corps,  and  placed  them  in  safety  uri- 
der  their  own  colours.* — ^Fifteen  of  these  body-guards,  ^vho 
having  opposed  the  first  entrance  of  the  mob  into  the  palace, 
had  been  surrounded  and  overpowered,  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  those  savages,  who  were  preparing  to  put  them  to 
death.     "  Grenadiers  T  cried  Lafayette  to  his  soldiers,  *  ^scmf- 
frierX'Vous  done  q^wde  brcives  gens  seient  ainsi  lackement 
assassines  f*  (Grenadiers !  will  you  then  suffer  those  brave 
men  to  be  assassinated  in  so  cowardly  a  manner  ?) — The 
victims  were  rescued,  and  immediately  conducted  into  the 
palace,  while  Lafayette  endeavouxed  to  soothe  and  mollify 
the  populace.t  This  glorious  act  was  performed  in  the  court^, 
and  beneath  the  windows  of  the  palace.     In  the  record  of 
those  moments  of  murder  and  rage,  it  is  delightful  to  recite 
deeds  which  are  an  honour  to  humanity.|  "  In  the  next  ball," 
says  madame  de  Stael,  describing  the  scene  at  the  castle, 
"'  the  body  guards  were  embracing  the  national  guards,  with 
that  warmth  which  is  always  inspired  by  emotion  in  ^eat 
emergencies :  they  were  exchanging  their  distinctive  marks, 
the  national  guards  putting  on  the  belt  of  the  body-guards, 
and  the  body-guards  the  tri-coloured  cockade.  All  were  then 
exclaiming  with  transport,  Vive  Lafayette  !  because  he  had 
saved  the  lives  of  the  bqdy-guards,  when  threatened  by  the 
populace."§  , 

•  Hist.  Rev.  Fntnee  roL  i,  p.  141 \  Moon's  View,  ii,  f3.-^t  Toa- 

ioDf  .  Hist.  I.  Pieoes  Jastif.  p.  1^. 

f  Consider.  French  Rev.  vpl*  i,  343* 
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Thus,  with  his  own  band  did  fhe  galhint  general  rescue 
fifteen  of  the  king's  guard,  whom  the  populace  had  marked 
for  destruction.  And  no  fact  can  be  more  clearly  established 
that  it  was  to  Lafayette  that  all  the  royal  family  of  France 
owed  their  existence  for  one«hour  after  the  attack  on  the 
castle.  For  some  time  after  that  event,  before  their  passions 
had  gained  the  mastery  over  recent  recollections,  all  parties, 
without  exception,  agreed,  that,  at  that  dreadful  period,  the 
king,  his  family,  and  the  whole  court,  owed  their  safety  to 
the  devoted  zeal  with  which  Lafayette  fulfilled  his  numerous 
duties.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  overwhelming ;  it  can- 
not be  overthrown  ;  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  the  queen 
herself,  who  at  least  could  not  be  suspected  of  partiality  in 
favour  of  the  services  rendered  by  Lafayette,  on  that  day : 
she  never  afterwards  refused  to  acknowledge  the  obligations 
which  gratitude  exacted ;  and  she  never  contradicted,  nor 
denied  the  truth  of,  her  triumphant  expression,  ''^Jious  lid 
devons  la  vie  ce  jour-la"  (On  that  day  we  owed  our  lives 
to  him.*) 

The  king's  mind  was  greatly  affected  with  the  death  of 
the  guards  who  had  fallen  in  his  defence ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  assurances  of  Lafayette,  while  he  walked  through 
his  palace  accompanied. and  protected  by  the  general,  he  was 
making  continual  inquiries  respecting  them.  The  king,  ac- 
companied by  the  queen,  ^fi^h  the  dauphin  and  princess 
royal  at  her  side,  having  shown  himself  in  a  balcony,  loud 
cries  of  Le  roi  a  Paris  ! — h  rot  a  Paris'!  (the  king  to  Paris !) 
mingled  with  menaces,  arose.  His  majesty  retired,  and  after 
having  conferred  with  Lafayette,  re-appeared,  and  signified 
his  intention  of  going  immediately  to  the  capital.  In  fact, 
he  had  no  choice  left :  it  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  in 
the  pow'er  of  M.  de  Lafayette  himself,  to  have  saved  the 

*  Tpulong-.  Hist,  tome  i.  Piecea  Justif.  121—2— ParliameDt  Chron. 
vol.  ix.  645.  The  «que€B,"-8aid  general  Fitzpatrick,  «*had  publicly 
declared  that  it  was  to  him  she  owed  her  li%;  of  this  there  are  m  Lon- 
don,  at  this  hour,  persons  ready  to  bear  testimony  they  heard  that  un- 
fortunate princess  say  8Q."-Jbid.  vol.  i^vij^^S-Moor^'s  View.  li.  p,  J  2, 1% 
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of  die  rojral  family,  had  he  refused. — The  acquiescence 
of  the  king  in  their  demand  was  received  with  shouts  of  joj 
by  the  people.    At  this  moment,  Lafayette  approached  the 
qaeen»  and  inquired  with  respectful  hesitation,  if  it  was  Iicr 
intention  to  accompany  the  king.     "  Yes/'  she  replied,  **  al- 
though I  know  the  danger."     "  Madame,"  said  he,  "  are  you 
resolyed  ?" — "  I  am." — "  Condescend,  then,  to  appear  in  the 
balcony,  and  permit  me  to  a(:company  you." — "  Without  the 
king  I — have  you  observed  the  threats  ?" — "  Yes,  madam  , 
but  venture  to  confide  in. me." — Lafayette  then  conducted 
her  majesty  to  the  balcony.    It  was  a  delicate  and  danger* 
Dus  step  ;-*but  the  danger  w^s  less,  than  to  permit  the  queen 
to  depart  for  Paris  without  reconciling  her  to  the' people.-— . 
The  noise  and  agitation  of  the  mob  would  not  permit  the 
voice  to  be  heard ;  it  was  necessary  to  speak  to  the  eyes  of 
die  multitude.    Lafayette  approached,  and  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  queen,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.     This  action 
first  created  general  astonishment ;  but  it  was  soon  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  silence  was  broken  by  loud  acclamations,  and 
cries  of  Vive  la  rdne!  Vive  le  general! — The  king  in  a 
state  of  apprehension,  had  followed  the  queen,  and  remained 
in  the  back  ground :  observing  the  success  of  her  appearance 
he  said  to  Lafayette,  cannot  you  do  something  for  my  guards  ?'* 
"  Sire  I"  Replied  the  hero,  "  command  one  of  them  to  ad- 
vance."   He  did  so ;  and  Lafayette,  taking  off  his  own  cock* 
ade,  placed  it  in  the  cap  of  the  guard,  and  embraced  him. 
In  a  moment  the  a^r  resounded  with  loud  rytes.  of  ^  Vive 
les  gardes'du'^^orps.'** 

The  royal  family  proceeded  to  Paris  A>n  the  same  day, 
and  the  tokens  of  joy  manifested  by  the  citizens  on  their  re- 
turn, was,  in  a  great  decree,  owing  to  the  exertions  and  po- 
pularity of  Lafayette. 

From  the  detail  which  has  been  faithfully  and  necessarily 
given,  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite  to  disprove  further,  the 
assertion,  that  M.  de  Liaikyette  was  connected  with  the  duke 

•  lifoore's  View,  n,  p.  jg*.— Toulong.  Mist  tome  i.  p.  146-7. 
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of  Orkans  in  fementing  the  iDsurrection.  Tbe  21  tenns  on 
Hibich  he  was  with  D'Orleacus  is  sufficieiit  of  itself  to  clear 
him  of  this  accusation.  No  two  men  were  Jess  likely  to  be  in 
intimacy  with  each  other.  Their  characters  were*  direcdy 
opposite :  La&yette  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
nown ;  disinterested,  brave,  and  generous :— qualities  neyer 
attributed  ta  the  character  of  the  duke  D'Orleans.  Even 
Playfair  admits,  in  exaggerated  language,  that  *' Lafayette 
was  become  his  mortal  enemy."  The  sending  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  out  of  the  kingdom,  by  Lafayette,  is  also  a  tri*' 
unckphant  vindication  from  the  charges  of  his  enemies.  It 
mast  be  remembered  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  indig- 
nation of  Laiayette,  at  the  unexpected  disobedience  which 
he  experienced  from  his  troops  on  the  fifth  of  October.  All 
the  mutual  ti^s  which  should  unite  a  general  and  his  army, 
seemed  at  once  dissolved.  He  well  knew  that  their  disobe* 
dience  and  mutiny  did  not  originate  with  themselves,  but 
were  produced  by  the  machinations  of  the  cabal,  of  which 
Mirabeau  was,  at  least,  the  ostensible  head,  and  the  duke 

*  D'Orleans  the  real  faitber.    Againfvt  the  ktter,  therefore,  he 
justly  <3irected  his  indignation :  for,  whatever  his  private 

.  political  views  might  have  been,  there  certainly  was  nothing 
farther  removed  from  them,  or  which  he  abhorred  more,  even 
in  idea,  them  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  through  any  convul- 
sion, or  change  of  circumstances,  or  under  any  denomination, 
of  regent  or  otherwise,  should  ever  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
public  affairs.  The  views  of  the  cabaj  were  now  thoroughly 
seen  through,  and  they  had  consequently  lost  all  influence, 
weight,  and  confidence,  in  the  assembly ;  and  rumours  were 
circulal^d  which  represented  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  harbour* 
ing  criminal  designs  upon  the  crown,  or  the  regency  at  least.  • 
M.  de  Lafayette  had  for  some  time  perceived  that  the  na- 
tional guards  were  not  so  ready  and  cheerful  in  their  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  as  formerly.  The  rabble,  also,  were 
uncommonly  tumultuous.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  the  author  of  these  excesses,  and  <^  the 
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mutinous  disposition  of  the  national  guards.  He  was  not  more 
odious  to  the  court  than  to  Lafayette,  and  would  have  been 
arrested,  had  it  not  been  judged  imprudent  to  venture  on  so 
decisive^a  measure,  in  the  present  circumstances.    Another 
plan  less  likely  to  create  popular  commotion,  but  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  have  all  the  good  effect  of  arresting  him, 
was  adopted.     M.  de  Lafayette  settled  the  business  like  a 
soldier  with  little  ceremony,  but  peremptory  effect.     In  a 
short  and  sudden  conference  with  the  duke,  he  informed  him, 
in  a  few  words,  that  his  presence  in  France  was,  at  this  junc- 
ture,  incompatible  with  the  good  of  the  nation ;  that  £lnglai}d, 
where  he  was  well  acquainted,  was  denned  the  x^ountry  most 
fitting  for  him  to  retire  to;  that  a  passport  from  the  king  ^was 
ready  for  him ;  and  that,  to  cover  the  matter,  he  should  be 
apparently  sent  to  execute  a  private  commission  from   bis 
majesty.     The  mandate  was  so  peremptory,  delivered  with 
such  firmness,  and  accompanied  with  an  air  of  such  decisive 
authority,  that  the  duke,  surprised  and  subdued,  shrunk  un- 
der its  effect ;   and,  every  thing  being  prepared,  was  des- 
patched to  England.  .  **  There  was   probably  something," 
says  Moore, "  very  powerful  in  M.  Lafayette's  manner,  which 
convinced  the  diike  so  suddenly  of  the  expediency  of  this 
journey ;  for,  in  the  expressions  he  used,  there  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  very  persuasive."     It  is  stated  by  others, 
that  the  duke  made  some  objections  to  the  measure,  and  that, 
at  a  meeting  on  the  subject  held  at  the  office  of  the  ministei 
for  foreign  affairs,  he  remariced  to  Lafayette,  "My  enemies 
pretend  that  you  possess  proofi  against  me.*' — "  They  are  ra- 
ther my  enemies  who  say  it,"  replied  the  general,  "  If  I  were 
capable  of  producing  proofs  against  you,  you  would  have 
already  been  arrested."* 

We  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  transgress  our  limits  in  de- 
scribing the  part  acted  by^  the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  on  ihe 
fifth  and  sixth  of  October,  and  to  particularize  a.  conduct 

•  Toulongr.Hist.  tome  i.  Pieces  Justif.  p.  122.-^on8id.  French  Rev. 
i.  349,  350.-— Hist  Bev,  1 148.— £tieime*8  Rev.  103.  Anaaal  Ree.  xxxiL 
6i,6»— Moore'»  View,  vol.  ii.  p.  89,90.     • 
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which,  so  far  from  deserving  the  opprobrium  which  has  been 
cast  upon  it,  is  a  beautiful  and  briUiant  display  of  the  npblest 
qualities  of  a  noble  soul.*  In  the  official  report  subsequently 
made  to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  the  committee  observed, 
that**  it  was  their  duty  to  commence  with  the  highest  eulo- 
giums  on  the  commander-in-chief,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  well  known  courage,  prudence,  and  firmness,  but  also  of 
his  patriotic  devotion,  which  caused  him  to  brave  murmurs 
and  menaces,  in  order  to  restrain  the  multitude  within  the 
bounds  of  duty,  and  guide  with  wisdom  an  impetuous  torrent 
which  had  burst  from  its  banks/'t  The  princess  Elizabeth 
also  joined  her  testimony  in  favour  of  Lafayette.  Nearly 
two  years  after  the  sixth  of  October,  she  heard  it  remarked, 
that,  in  case  of  a  counter-revolution,  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
duce against  Lafayette,  a  letter  written  by  him  on  that  day. 
Warmed  wHh  indignation  at  so  unjust  a  design,  she  caused 
him  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  advised  him  to  with- 
draw the  document  from  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  where  it  was 
deposited.  Lafayette,  touched  with  the  generosity  of  the 
princess,  replied,  "  that  he  had  written  nothing  which  he 
feared  to  make  public."t 

The  national  assembly  soon  followed  the  king  to  Paris, 
and  on  the  day  of  their  first  sitting  were  waited  on  by  the 
mayor,  and  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the 
municipality,  with  the  congratulations  of  the  capital ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  M.  Baillyand  Lafayette  received  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  assembly,  for  the  zeal,  vigilance, 
activity,  and  patriotism,  which  had  distinguished  their  con- 
duct during  the  late  troubles.  In  the  answer  to  their  ad- 
dress, the  president  observed,  in  allusion  to  Lafayette, — 
"  That  hero  is  a  philosopher  whom  the  interests  of  mankind 

*  As  an  Additional  proof  that  Lafayette  had  no  participation  whatever 
in  creating*  this  insurrection,  it  is  stated,  that  letters  from  him  to  D'.£s- 
tainr,^  dated  in  September,  indicative  of  some  approaohihif,  or  appre- 
hended danger,  werecommunicaXed  to  the  municipal  committee  of  .Ver- 
sailles, who  accordingly  demanded  an  additional  r^ment  to  protect  the 
town — Jlnnual  Reg.  vdL  xxxii.  p.  42. 
*    t  Mem  Hist  p.  190.  \  Toulong.  Hist  Pieces  Juitif.  p.  121. 
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alone  called  into  the  field  of  glory,  and  who,  beneatii  the 
banners  of  an  illustrious  warrior  who  can  never  be  forgotten, 
seemed  like  him,  to  prize  the  lessons  of  a  modern  Lycurgos^ 
as  much  asj  and  perhaps  more  than,  the  taorels  of  the  tri* 
umphs  which  founded  the  liberty  of  Philadelphia."* 

Toward^  the  close  of  the  year  1789,  the  marquis  de  Fav- 
ras  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
massacre  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  Bailly,  and  M.  Meeker,  and 
convey  the  king,  with  or  without  his  consent,  to  Peronne. 
He  was  subsequently  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  nine* 
teenth  of  February,  1790 ;  and  the  first  day  of  his  trial  af^ 
fbrded  another  opportunity  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  ttie 
display  of  his  duty.  The  mob  then  endeavoured  riotously; 
to  assemble ;  but  Aej  were  dispersed  by  the  masterly  con- 
duct of  Lafayette,  and  the  city  was  thereby  restored  to  per- 
fect tranquillity. 

In  the  month  of  Januaiy,  1790,  the  baron  de  Bezenval, 
the  Swiss  general,  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  the  court  of 
chatelet ;  but  before  the  sentence  had  been  declared,  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  rage  and  indignation  of  the  populace, 
when  they  became  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  his  acquit* 
tal.  They  resolved  to  exercise  the  right  of  summary  and 
executive  justice,  by  forcing  the^prison  in  which  Bezenval 
was  confined  ;  and  exhibiting  in  his  person  a  memorable  and 
bloody  instance  to  mankind,  of  that  inexorable  justice  by 
which  they  were  guided.  The  twelfth  of  January  was  fix- 
ed on  for  the  execution  of  this  design ;  and  the  expectations 
and  cruel  hopes  of  the  rabble  were  elevated  to  the  highest 
pitch.  But  they  were  not  able,  in  their  present  state,  to  con- 
duct schemes  of  this  nature  with  that  secrecy  which  is  so 
necessaiy  to  their  success.  Bailly,  Lafayette,  the  chatelet, 
the  national  assembly,  and,  in  a  word,  every  part  of  govern- 
ment, became  masters  of  the  whole  design,  and  all  adopted 
such  measures  as  seemed  best  calculated  for  its. prevention 
or  defeat.    La&yette,  in  particular,  acted  with  great  vigour, 

•  Mem.  Hist  p.  185-6  7. 
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diligeiic€f,  end^  efieet.  But,  although  the  immediftte  deugns 
of  the  plotters  were  thus  overthrowu,  yet  the  capital  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  great  disorder  for  two  or  three  days. — 
Cabals  and  meetings  wer^  continually  taking  place,  and  all 
the  past  indications  of  mischief  were  renewed,  and  seemed 
to  appear  in  stronger  colours  than  usual.  Mischiefs  of  every 
kind,  and  accompanied  with  every  degree  of  horror  and  ruin, 
iwrere  generally  expected  ;  and  even  those  who  were  best  in- 
formed, anticipated  some  great,  and  probably  dreadful  event. 
But  Lafayette,  by  a  vigorous  act  of  exertion  put  an  end  to 
the  combustion  in  Paris.  With  his  militia,  he  suddenly  sur* 
rounded,  at  night,  a  body  of  eleven  hundred  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  w^re  assembled  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  of  whom 
he  made  two  hundred  prisoners  ;  the  rest  being  so  terrified 
that  they  seemed  to  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  escaping 
with  their  lives.  This  put  a  stop  for  the  present,  to  noctur- 
nal meetings,  as  Well  as  to  riots  by  day.* 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1790,  after  a  long  and 
stormy  debate  during  several  sittings,  .the  national  assembly 
decreed  that  "  war  could  not  be  declared  but  by  a  decree  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  predicated  on  the  formal  and  neces- 
sary proposition  of  the  king,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
.  his  majesty/'     On  this  occasion,  which  brought  forward  all 
the  talents  of  the  assembly,  M.  de  Lafayette  opposed  the  ab- 
solute right  of  the  king  to  declare  war,  but  maintained  that 
a  division  of  the  power  would  be  more  conformable  to  the 
true  constitutional  principles  of  liberty  and  monarchy,  more 
calculated  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  scourge  of  war,  and 
more  advantageous  to  the  people.-^— In  concluding  his  opinions 
on  this  subject,  which  were^  course  less  popular  than  tfiose 
which  vested  the  whole  power  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
Lafayette  made  the  following  noble  remark  ; — "  I  have  be- 
lieved that  I  could  not  better  pay  the  immense  obligations 
which  I  owe  to  the  people,  than  in  not  sacrificing  to  the  fleet- 

^  Ana.  Eeg:-  vol.  xxxii,  p.  I24r^  ^ — Touloog;  Hist  voL  i,  {k  187. 
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ing  popolarity  of  a  day,  the  Qpinions  which  I  CMiridered 
most  useful  in  promoting  their  good/'* 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  general  Lafajette  afforded  a  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  disinterestedness  *of  his  principles,  when 
some  anxiety  was  either  felt,  or  feigned,  at  his  command 
over  so  vast  an  army  as  the  whole  national  guard  of  the  krag- 
dom.  He  mounted  the  tribune,  and  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  individual  should  command  more  than  one  department 
of  the  national  guards  at  a  time ;  and  this,  too,  when  four- 
teen thousand  deputies  of  four  millions  of  armed  citizens 
were  about  to  entreat  him  to  becQme  their  chief  It  is  such 
traits  in  the  life  and  character  of  a  man  whi<;h  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  recorded.t 

Lafayette  had,  since  its  establishment,  uniformly  declared 
himself  against  the  Jacobin  club|  and  its  projects.  With 
Bailly,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  he  had  organised  an  opposing 
club,  and  the  victory  between  the  two  parties  was  doubtful 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  The  position  in  which 'La- 
fayette was  placed  during  the  contest,  was  extremely  embar- 
rassing and  dangerous.  He  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  un- 
principled purposes  of  the  Jacobins,  without  retreating  to- 
ward the  principles  of  the  ancient  despotism ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  his  honour,  that  he  did  it  most  faithfully  and  con- 
sistently. When,  therefore,  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1 790, 
a  proposition  was  suddenly  made  in  the  convention  to  abolish 
all  titles  of  nobility.  La  Fayette,  true  to  his  principles,  rose 
to  second  it  This  proposition  emanated  from  a  member  of 
the  minority  of  the  noblesse,  A  short  discussion  followed. 
Lafayette  observed  that  the  suppression  of  titles  was  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  constitution  which  bad  been ; 
adopted.  "  What  !*'  exclaimed  M.  Foucault,  \fho  opposed  the 
motion,  "  would  you  deprive  man  of  jthe  most  powerful,  aad 
the  most  noble  motive,  of  emulation? — ^What  would  you 

•  Mem.  Hist.  p.  197-6,  9.— Toulong.  Hist,  i,  208. 

t  Biog.  Not  p»  9 — ^TouloDff.  i.  214— Mem.  Hist.  Pref. X7« 

t  The  first  meeting  of  tliis  club  was  held  on  tbe  sixth  of  Oct(A>6r,  1789. 
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do,  fo^riQstatice,  if  there  were  no  titles,  with  the  man  whom 
Henry  II.  created,  according  to  the  words  of  the  patent, 
''Dohle  and  count,  fot  having  saved  the  state f '     "I  would 
omit,''  replied  Lafayette,  "  the  words  created  a  count,  and 
iq&ert  only  that  he  had  saved  the  state" — It  was  attempted 
to  preserve  the  title  of  seigneurs  for  the  princes  of  the 
reignmg  family,  hut  Lafayette  opposed  it,  in  the  same  genu- 
ine spirit  of  liberty  which  had  dictated  his  first,  opinion. — 
Frcmi  this  time,  Lafayette  renounced  the  title  of  marquis, 
and  has  never  since  resumed  it.     Since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  indeed,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
tliere  has  beenBometimes  an  affectation  among  the  ultra  roy- 
alists of  ealling  him  by  his  former  title ;  but  he  has  never  re- 
cognised it,  and  is  still  known  in  France  only  by  the  address 
of  general.    At  least,  if  he  is  sometimes  called  otherwise 
there,  it  is  not  by  his  friends.     On  tfie  seventh  of  February, 
1 824,  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  madame 
Chauvet,  the  Wife  of  a  person  condemned  to  death,  as  an  ac- 
complice with  general  Berton,  but  who  fled  to  England.— 
After  the  accusation  was  read,  the  first  witness  called  was 
the  *'  marquis  de  Lafayette.''  General  Lafayette  immediately 
rose,  and  observed,  that  since  the  decree  of  the  constitu- 
tional assembly,  of  June,  1790,  he  had  ceased  to  bear  the 
title  of  marquis.     The  clerk  of  the  court,  by  the  order  of 
the  president  then  called  M.  de  Lafayette,  the  father,  and 
M.  de  Lafayette,  the  son,  who  had  been  also  summoned.* 

At  length  the  constitution  of  a  representative  monarchy, 
whiqh  Lafayette's  exertions  had,  from  the  first  opening  of 
the  assembly,  been  consistently  devoted  to  establish,  was  pre- 
pared ;  and  all  were  desirous  that  it  should  be  received  and 
recognised  by  the  nation  in  thie  most  solemn  manner.  A 
great  public  ceremony  was,  therefore,  resolved  on,  and. the 
d»y  selected  as  most  appropriate  for  the  occasion  was  the 
fourteenth  of  July,  1790,  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction 

♦  North  Am.  Rcr.  Na  xlvi.  p.  160— Hist  FrenchRev.  l  19^— -ToU' 
long:.  Hist.  L  £17.-*-Kat  Gaz.  March  17, 1824. 
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of  die  bastile.  Tha  king,  the  natiwal  aflaembljr,  sad  8ie 
people,  were  then  to  take  an  oatii  to  maintaiQ  the  cause  4>f 
liberty  and  the  constipation ;  for  although  the  latter  was  not 
yet  completed^  yet  the  principles  which  it  declared  sacred 
had  obtained  universal  assent.  The  Champ-de^Mars,  in 
front  of  the  military  school,  was  chosen  for  the  grand  pa-* 
tional  solemnity.  In  flie  midst  of  this  extensive  plain,  an 
altar  was  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  civic 
oath ;  and  round  it,  an  immense  amphitheatre  was  thrown  up, 
of  a  league  in  circumference,  and  capable  of  containing  four  _ 
hundred  thousand  spectators.  The  enhance  into  the  Champ* 
de-Confederation,  (as  it  was  now  called,)  was  through  tri* 
umphal  arches :  the  king's  throne  was  plaeed  under  an  ele- 
gant pavilion  in  the  middle,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  seats 
for  the  members  of  the  national  assembly.  Two  thousand 
workmen  were  employed  upon  this  immense  labour :  but 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  fearing  lest  the  preparations  should  not 
be  completed  at  the  appointed  period,  flocked  from  every 
quarter  to  assist  in  ihe  undertaking.  Not  only  the  military 
but  the  clergy,  and  even  the  ladies,  lent  their  cheerful  assis- . 
tance.  Women  of  the  first  rank  were  seen  joining  the  crowd 
of  voluntary  labourers ;  and  young  women  of  every  denomi- 
nation were  daily  seen  tripping- to  the  field  with  their  gowns 
tucked,  and  belts  of  the  national  .ribbon  around  their  waists. 
There  die  lover  wrought  by  the  side  of  his  mistress,  enliven- 
ed by  her  smiles,  and  encouraged  by  the  tune  of  Ca  Ira.* 

The  day  preceding  the  intended  celebration,  a  deputation 
from  the  whole  of  the  national  guards  in  the  kingdom,  paid 
theic  homage  to  the  national  assembly  and  the  king.  M.  de 
Lafayette  was  at  its  bead.  In  addressing. the  national  assem- 
bly, Lafayette,  among  other  things,  Temarked,  that  the  na- 
tional guards  of  France  now  came  to  ofifer  the  homage  of 
their  respect  and  gratitude ;  that  the  nation  desired  liberty 
and  demanded  a  constitution ;  but  that  they  mi^t  have  ex 

*  North  Am.  Review,  No.  xWl  p.  160^1< — ^Moore*s  Yieir  vol.  ik  p 
9&-l.-^Iti8t  French  Rev.  vol.  i.  195. 
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pected  it  in  vain,  if  the  enUgtitened  win  of  the  assemUj  bad 
not  created  the  power  entrusted  to  the  national  guards,  and 
if  their  united  aind  harmonious  efforts  had  not  reinstated  the 
order  which  the  first  movements  of  liherty  had  destroyed. 
••  Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  well  knew  the  necessities 
of  France,  and  the  wiU  of  Frenchmen,  when  you  destroyed 
tiiegothic  fabric  of  our  government  and  laws,  and  respected 
only  their  monarchical  principle :  Europe  then  discovered 
that  a  good  king  could  be  the  protector  of  a  free,  as  he  had 
been  the  ground  of  comfort  to  an  oppressed,  people. — The 
rights  of  man  are  declared;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
acknowledged ;  their  power  is  representative ;  and  the  bases 
of  public  order  are  established.    Hasten,  then,  to  give  energy 
to  the  power  of  the  state.    The  people  owe  to  you  the  glory 
of  a  new  constitution :  but  they  require  and  expect  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  cannot  exist  without  a  firm  and  effec- 
tual oi^nization  of  government.— ^Wc,  gentlemen,  devoted 
to  the  revolution,  and  united  in  the  name  of  liberty,  the 
guarantees  alike  of  individual  and  common  rights  and  safety ; 
we,  called  by  the  most  imperative  duty  from-all  parts  of  tiie 
kingdom,  founding  our  confidence  on  your  wisdom,  and  our 
hopes  on  your  services, — we*  will  bear,  without  hesitation,  to 
the  altar  of  -the  country,  the  oath  which  you  may  dictate  to 
its  §oldiers.— Yes,  gentlemen,  our  arms  rfiall  be  stretched 
forth  tc^e^er,  and  at  the  same  instant,  ourbrotuers  from  all 
parts  of  FraiKe,  shall  utter  the  oath  which  will  unite  them 
together.     May  the  solemnity  of  that  great  day  be  the'  signal 
of  the  condiliatioh  of  parties,  of  the  oblivion  of  resentments, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  public  peace,  and  happiness. — 
And  fear  not  that  this  holy  enthusiasm  wiH  huny  us  beyond 
the  proper  and  prescribed  limits  of  public  order.     Under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  the  standard  of  liberty  shall  never  be- 
come the  ralljring  point  of  licentiousness  and  disorder.    Gen- 
tlemen, we  swear  to  you  to  respect  the  law  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  defend, — 'we  swear,  by  our  honour  as  freemen  ;— 
and  Frenchmen  do  not  pr efmise  in  vain."— The  address  of 
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La&yette  to  the  king  evinced  die  same  r^ard  to  royal,  snA 
national  rights.    "  Sire/'  md  he,  "  in  the  course  of  those 
memorable  events  which  have  restored  to  the  nation  its  hn« 
prescriptible  ri^ts,  and  during  which  the  energy  of  the 
people,  and  the  virtues  of  their  king,  have  produced  sach 
illustrious  examples  for  the  contemplation  of  the  world,  we 
loved  to  hail,  in  the  person  of  your  majesty,  the  most  illus* 
trious  of  all  titles,— H:hief  of  the  French,  and  king  of  a  free 
people. — ^Enjoy,  sire,  the  recompense  of  your  virtues,  and  let 
that  pure  homage,  which  despotism  could  not  command,  be 
the  glory  and  reward  of  a  citizen-king.    You  have  desired 
that  we  should  possess  a  constitution  founded  on  liberty  and 
public  order.     All  your  wishes,  sire,  shall  be  accomplished  ; 
liberty  we  have  secured,  and  our  zeal  is  the  guarantee  of 
public  order."    Lafayette  concluded  with  these  remarkable 
words :  "  The  national  guards  of  France  swear ^to  your  ma- 
jesty, an  obedience  which  shall  know'  no  other  limits  than 
tiiose  of  the  law,  and  a  love  which  shall  only  terminate  with 
their  existence."     The  reply  of  tlie  king  was  extremely  cir- 
cumspect and. affectionate ;  "  Repeat  to  your  fellow-citizens, 
that  it  would  have  been  my  desire  to  speak  to  them  all,  as  I 
now  speak  to  you.     Say  to  them,  that  their  king  is  their  fa- 
ther, their  brother,  their  friend,  that  he  cannot  be  contented 
without  their  prosperity,  great  without  their  glory,  rich  with- 
out their  property,  nor  unhappy  without  they  are  afficted/** 
The  day  of  vast  and  universal  expectation  at  last  arrived* 
The  king,  the  court,  the  clergy,  the  national  assembly,  a  de- 
putation of  military  from  the  eighty-three  departments,  and 
a  body  of  people  amounting  to  above  four  hundred  thousand 
souls,  were  assembled  in  the  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  the 
Champ-de-Confederation.    The  king  had  been  appointed,  for 
that  day  only,  supreme  and  absolute  conmmnder  of  all  the 
national  guards  in  France.    He  named  Lafayette  as  his  de- 
legate to  perform  the  functions ;  so  that  he  was  not  only 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Faris^  but  hi^ 

^IVmloDg.  p.  S18»  S20u.MdiB.  Hist,  p^  908^903^ 
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constable  of  all  the  armed  men  in  the  kingdom;  which  was, 
probably,  a  greater  namber  than. bad  ever  before  been  in  any 
kingdom  in  ttie  world.  At  this  time  he  occupied  a  most  im- 
portant station  indeed ;  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were 
fixed  upon  him.  Having  the  military  command  over  six 
millions  of  men,  and  holding  in  his  hands  the  power  of  the 
monarchy,  a  boundless  influence,  and  a  devoted  army  might 
have  carried  him  successfully  to  the  highest  grade  of  power. 
In  a  word,  on  him  reposed  the  destinies  of  France.  This 
was  the  crisis  of  his  reputation ;  and  from  his  course  at  that 
time,  his  friends  and  enemies  imbibed  their  opinions  of  his 
character.  There  was  but  one  course  for  Lafayette  to  pur- 
sue, and  that  was  the  support  of  liberty,  of  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, and  of  public  tran'quillity  ;  and  he  always  held,  as  it 
were,  a  magnanimous  neutrality  between  the  different  par- 
ties, when  their  projects  went  beyond  the  laws  of  justice  and 
moderation.  After  mass  was  celebrated  by  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
then  bishop  of  Autun,  M.  de  Lafayette  dismounted  from  his 
white  charger,  and  approached  the  king  to  receive  his  orders, 
who  delivered  to  him  the  form  of  the  oath  prescribed  for  the 
national  troops.  "  Is  it  not  Tacitus  who  remarks,"  says  a 
writer  of  that  period,  "  speaking  of  Agricola,  that  nothing 
heightens  the  brilliancy  of  a  throne  nriore  than  to  see  bend- 
ing biefore  it,  theperson  of  a  man  who  possesses  a  bold  and 
noble  soul,  and  who,  although  yet  in  his  youth,  can  boast  of 
many  triumphs  ?"  M.  de  Lafayette,  as  the  representative  of 
the  nation,  took  the  oath  first,  at  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  arena.  When  he  left  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  where  he  had  for  some  time  stood,  and  moved 
toward  the  altar,  the  trumpets  began  to  sound,  and  while  he 
ascended  its  steps,  a  vast  band  of  martial  music  continued  to 
play.  Every  eye  of  the  immense  niass  was  turned  on  him  ; 
every  hand  was  raised  to  join  in  the  oath  he  uttered.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  solemn  ceremonies 
the  world  ever  saw ;  and,  perhaps,  no  man  evfer  enjoyed  the 
sincere  confidence  of  an  entire  people  more  completely  than 
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La&yette  did.  as  he  lims  bore  &e  most  imposing  part  in  these 
extraordinary  soleiniUties.-^Ia  the  view  of  the  multitude  who 
filled  the  immense  circus  around,  he  laid  the  point  of  his 
sword  upon  the  bible  which  was  on  the  table  of  the  altar, 
and  raising  his  band  toward  heaven,  the  music  ceased;  a 
uBiversal  stillness  ensued ;  and  he  pronounced  the  oath : 
*'  We  swear  to  be  for  ever  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the  law, 
and  to  the  king ;  to  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
the  constitution  decreed  by  the  nationsd  assembly,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  kii^/'  The  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  was 
announced  by  the  discharge  of  artillery,  the  reiterated  sbouta 
of  Vive  k  rot!  vivt  la  nation  !  the  clanging  of  arms,  and  the 
flourishes  of  warlike  instruments ;— and  the  imnaense  mul« 
titude,  who  witnessed  the  oath,  united  in  it  with  loud  and 
long  acclamations. — Similar  oaths  were  then  taken  by  the 
president  of  the  national  assembly,  and  the  king.* 

Lafayette  was,  on  this  day,  the  grand  o^bject  of  popular 
aflectton:  he  inspired  the  national  guards  with  an  exalted 
devotion.  The  oath,  and  the  man  who  pronounced  it,  ex- 
cited a  strong  feeling  of  confidence.  The  spectators  felt  an 
intoxication  of  delight :  the  king  and  libetty  seemed  tp  them, 
at  that  time,  completely  united.  For  Lafayette,  it  was  an 
epoch  pregnant  with  difficulties.  The  part  he  played  caused 
him  to  be  closely  watqhed  by  all  parties;  but  his  conduct 
removed  all  cause  for  uneasiness,  and  preserved  to  him  lus 
high  rank  and  consideration.  The  throne  feared  him ;  and 
he  had  been  useful  to  the  throne ;  but  confidence  could  ne- 
ver be  established  between  him  and  the  king;  and  mutual 
advantages  were  lost,  because  they  never  dared  to  assist  each 
other.— But,  if  the  political  opinion  of  Lafayette  had  been 
difierent,  his  power  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  he' 
had  ventured  to  oppose  the  feeling  of  the  day.  Ideas,  hot 
individuals,  were  then  all-powerful.  A  limited  monarchy 
has  always  been  the  true  wish,  of  France,  but,  as  madam 

*  Stael.  Cdnski.  Rev.  i.  376~-Hist  French  Reir>  |.  194*-Moar«'B  View- 
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De  Stael  has  well  observed,  the  last  movement  of  a  truly 
national  enthusiasm  was  displayed  at  this  federation  of  1790. 
The  Jacobins  were  constantly  gaining  power,  and  the  revo- 
lation  was  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  popu- 
lace. Notwithstanding  the  good  intentions  of  many  who 
took  the  oath,  the  ceremony  has  been  considered  as  the  grand- 
est and  most  extensive  act  of  perjury  that  heaven  and  earth 
have  ever  witnessed.  But  Lafayette  himself,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, remained  strictly  faithful  to  his  oaths  ;  and  now 
defended  the  freedom  of  the  king,  as  sincerely  as  he  had 
ever  defended  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Every  subsequent 
act  proved  his  sincerity :  every  day  his  situation  became  more 
dangerous.  He  might  have  taken  great  power  to  himself, 
and  so  have  been  safe.  He  might  have  received  the  sword 
of  constable  of  France,  which  was  once  worn  by  the  Mont- 
morencies,  but  he  declined  it :  or  he  might  have  been  gener- 
alissimo of  the  national  guards,  who  owed  their  existence  to 
him,  but  he  thought  it  more  for  the  safety  of  the  state  that 
no  such  power  should  exist.* 

Previous  to  the  confederation,  the  duke  of  Orleans  desir- 
ed leave  to  return  and  assist  at  this  august  ceremony,  adding, 
that  if  the  assembly  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  subject,  he  should  consider  that  as  a  permission 
for  his  return.  The  assembly  immediately  cast  their  eyes 
toward  Lafayette,  who  ascended  the  tribune  and  explained 
his  motives  for  having  advised  the  departure  of  the  duke. —  * 
The  reasons,  he  added,  in  his  opinion,  did  still  exist,  though 
be  saw  nothing  to  make  him  apprehensive,  at  present,  for  the 
public  safety.  The  assembly  then  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  which  was  construed  into  a  permission,  for  his  re- 
turning to  Paris,  where  he  accordingly  arrived  on  the  elev- 
enth of  July,  and  after  first  renewing  his  civic  oath  in  the 
national  assembly,  assisted  personally  at  the  confederation.! 

•  North  American  Review,  No.  xlvL  p.  161 — Conaid.  Fjfench  Rer. 
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Three  days  ailer  tbe  federatioo,  Lafayette  received  a 
Kioat  flattering  and  afiectionate  address  from  the  national 
guards  of  France,  signed  by  more  than  twelve  hundred  coid> 
mandants,  captains,  oflicera,  and  privates,  belonging  to,  all 
departments  of  the  kingdom.     "  The  more,"  observed  these 
deputies  of  four  millionB  of  soldiers,  "  you  perform  for  the 
public  benefit,  the  leas  you  desire  to  receive  revfards  ;  you 
have  refused  the  homage  about  to  be  offered  from  the  grate- 
'  ful  hearts  of  your  feliow-citizens  ;  j  ou  endeavour  to  escape 
irom  our  zeal  and  our  eulc^ums ;  and  yoa  have  afforded 
the  striking  example,  that  a  truly  great  man  can  never  be- 
.   lieve  that  he  has  performed  enough  for  his  country. — The 
deputies  of  the  national  guard  of  France,  retire  under  the 
fear  that  they  will  be  unable  to  appoint  you  their  chief; 
they  respect  tbe  constitutional  law  which  arrests  the  impulse 
of  their  hearts ;  and  the  fact  that  you  yourself  originated 
t  you  yourself  prescribed  limits  to  the  expres- 
titude — ought  fcr  ever  to  cover  you  with  glory, 
inot  be  our  chief,  you  will  ever  he  our  friend, 
our  model :  accustomed  to  behold  in  you,  one 
s  who  have  principally  contributed  to  the  sue- 
solution,  we  will  never  forget  the  great  exam- 
I  have  shown  us ;  and,  should  it  be  possible 
'e  day,  any  attempt  shall  be  made  to  abuse  our 
', — should  it  be  possible  that  that  love,  so  pure 
i,  shall  give  any  hopes  to  the  partizans  of  dis- 
n  and  encouraged  :  millions  of  men  are  armed 
for  the  defence  of  the  constitution  ;  millions  of  men  to  par- 
take in  your  dangers. — ^As  representative  of  the  nation,  be, 
sir,  always  near  the  legislative  assembly,  as  the  pledge  of 
our  zeal  in  the  execution  of  its  decrees."* 

It  is  a  pleasing  part  of  the  duty  of  the  biographer,  to  re- 
cord the  numerous  examples,  which  shed  so  much  lustre  on 
the  pure  and  disinterested  principles  of  Lafayette.  That 
truly  great  man  steadily  resisted  the  entreaties  of  the  cmiiw- 

■  Mem.  Hisb  p.  29!& 
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cipality  of  Parte,  which  required  him  to  accept  the  compen* 
satton  legally  granted  to  him  as  the  commander  of  the  national 
guard.  In  Septemberi  1790,  the  president  of  the  Commune, 
at  length  addressed  a  letter  to  Lafayette^  in  which  he  de* 
clared  and  reiterated  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  assembly  no  longer  to  permit  him  to  re* 
fuse  the  indemnity  which  was  legally  and  unavoidably  his 
due,  for  the  immense  expenditures  which  he  had  been  obli- 
ged to  make  in  the  eminent  situation  which  the  public  voice 
bad  entrusted  to  him  : — ^that  the  assembly  requested,  and  (as 
authoritative  expressions  on  their  part  could  not  be  disagree* 
able  to  him  who  had  uniformly  supported  their  authority,)  it 
understood,  that  he  would  receive  the  necessary  indemnities. 
"  You  may  be  generous,"  it  concluded,  "  but  the  city  of  Paris 
cannot  possibly  be  ungrateful.  .  You  have  created  its  felicity 
— it  cannot  involve  you  in  ruin." — To  this  letter,  general 
Lafayette  made  the  following  reply : 

Gentlemen, 

Permit  me,  while  I  positively  declare  that  I  have  received 
nothing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  ihe  municipality 
nor  the  executive,  to  add,  that  I  receive  a  sweet  and  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  trouble  occasioned  by  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  distinguished  situation  to  which  I  have  been 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  the  kind  and  flattering 
professions  with  which  you  have  ever  deigned  to  honour  me. 
I  do  not  afiect  a  false  generosity,  in  persisting  in  my  refusal : 
I  would  be  disposed,  not  only  to  accept,  but  to  demand,  to 
solicit,  from  the  people,  in  whose  cause  I  have  devoted  my 
fortune  and  my  life,  indemnity  for  my  expenditures,  if  my 
fortune  did  not  raise  me  above  want. — It  was  considerable^ 
it  has  sufficed  for  two  revolutions  ;  and  if  a  third  shotdd  OC' 
cur,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people^  it  shall  belong  wholly  to  it, 

Lafayette. 

A  deputation  was  then  appointed  to  wait  en  the  comman- 
der-in-chief:  he  remained  firm^  but  respectful  in  his  refusal. 
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His  second  reply  contains  sentiments  ennobling  to  human 
nature.  "  I  will  observe,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  that  in  this 
moment  of  troubles,  it  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  expenditure 
of  the  commander-in-chief  If  my  personal  situation  required 
pecuniary  aid,  I  would  have  demanded  it :  and  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  that  I  do  not  attach  more  importance  to  refusing, 
than  to  accepting  it.  But,  at  a  time  when  so  many  citizens 
are  in  want,  and  so  many  expenses  are  necessary,  it  is  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings  uselessly  to  increase  them.  My  fortune 
is  sufficient  for  the  rank  I  hold. — After  this  declaration,  gen- 
tlemen, I  confine  myself  simply  to  the  request,  that  the  one 
hundred  thousand  livres  added  for  the  current  year,  to  the 
forty  thousand  crowns,  may  contribute  to  the  comfort*  and 
relief  of  those  who  have  most  severely  suffered  for  their 
country."  In  the  same  communication,  he  declared  that  the 
compensation  of  the  commander-in-chief,  fixed  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  livres,  was  excessive,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished."* 

The  societyof  Jacobins,  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
recurred  to  during  the  French  revolution,  was  now  beginning 
to  dictate  laws  to  the  assembly  itself  "  From  the  moment," 
says  madame  De  Stael,  "  that  we  admit  into  a  government, 
a  power  that  is  not  legal,  it  invariably  ends  by  becoming  the 
strongest."  The  Jacobin  clubs,  (for  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  affiliated  clubs  in  France,)  were  organised 
as  a  government  more  than  the  government  itself :  they  pass* 
ed  decrees  ;  they  were  connected  by  correspondence  in  the 
provinces,  with  other  clubs  not  less  powerful ;  and,  finally, 
they  could  be  considered  only  as  a  mine,  always  ready  to 
blow  up  existing  institutions,  when  opportunities  should  offer. 
But  its  incendiary  motions  and  outrageous  proceedings,  and 
the  equivocal  characters  of  many  of  the  ruling  members,  had 
cast  an  indelible  stain  on  a  society  which,  after  efficaciously 
and  usefully  counterbalancing  the  influence  of  the  court,  was 
now  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  endanger  the  fabric  of 

*  Hem.  Hist  p.  178--184. 
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national  liberty.  M.  de  Lafayette  and  his  partizans  would 
not,  therefore,  consent  to  go  to  a  club,  whose  leaders  scarcely 
concealed  their  wishes  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  either  no- 
minate a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne,  or  erect  a  republic  on 
its  ruins.  To  balance  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
they  instituted  a  rival  society  under  the  name  of  the  "  club 
of  1789,"  in  which  the  friends  of  order  and  liberty  were  ex- 
pected to  meet.  The  principal  leaders  of  this  club,  on  its 
establishment,  were  Lafayette,  Talleyrand,  the  dukes  de 
Rouchefoucault,  and  Liancourt,  the  two  Lameths ;  and  many 
other  celebrated  orators,  patriots,  and  politicians.  When 
they  became  more  numerous,  they  were  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Feuillans,  from  the  convent  of  that  name,  in  which 
they  assembled.  Their  former  associates,  the  Jacobins,  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  formidable,  affected  to  wish  for  a  reunion, 
and  accordingly  sent  a  deputation  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
Feuillans  decidedly  rejected  the  proposition ;  a  circumstance 
which  their  rivals  well  knew  how  to  turn  to  their  advantage, 
and  soon  found  means  not  only  to  render  them  suspected  by 
the  people,  but  even,  at  length,  to  annihilate  them  as  a  deli- 
berative body.  These  two  formidable  societies  evinced  a 
rooted  hatred  to  each  other.  The  friends  of  order  and  of  the 
constitution,  were  unable  to  resist  the  intolerant  spirit  which 
soon  involved  France  in  blood  and  calamity;  and  when,  at 
last,  the  monarchy  was  dissolved,  the  blood  of  the  advocates 
of  liberty  flowed  on  tlie  same  scafibld  that  had  received  the 
victims  of  aristocracy  ;  and  the  founders  of  the  republic  be- 
gan to  proscribe  each  other  with  an  envenomed  rancour, 
that  admitted  neitherof  compromise  nor  of  mercy.  Lafayette 
himself  became  the  victim  of  Jacobinical  fury,  and  of  the  free 
and  rational  principles,  which  caused  him  steadily  to  oppose 
the  growing  power  of  the  Jacobin  society.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1791,  the  spirit  of  sedition 
seemed  to  augment  every  moment,  and  would  no  doubt  have 

*.  Consid.  French  Rev.  i.  398— Stephen's  Hist  Wars  French  Rev.  i 
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produced  very  dreadful  effects,  had  it  not  been  for  the  stead j 
conduct  of  Lafayette,  and  the  national  guards  acting  under 
bis  orders.  It  is  impossible  to  unfold  the  motives  of  every 
insurrection  which  occurred  during  the  revolution.  Some, 
which  were  begun  in  consequence  of  premeditated  plans, 
failed,  from  the  error  or  weakness  of  the  conductors :  some 
arose  from  mere  accident,  independent  of  any  regular  scheme, 
and  became  formidable  from  being  considered  as  the  result 
of  profound  design  and  extensive  conspiracy.  On  the  twenty- 
ei^th  of  February,  1791,  the  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  of 
the  public  were  unfortunately  increased  by  a  rumour  which 
prevailed,  that  the  castle  of  Vincennes  was  intended  to  re^ 
place  the  Bastile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  idea  origi- 
nated with  the  rabble,  or  was  suggested  by  men  who  had 
some  view  in  it,  which  afterwards  failed  :  but,  on  the  day 
mentioned  a  lai^e  body  of  men  set  out  from  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Antoine,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  destroying  the 
castle  of  Vincennes.  This  mob  was  led  by  Santerre,  a 
brewer  of  that  suburb,  who  had  endeavoured  to  supplant 
Lafayette  in  the  good  graces  of  the  people  :  indeed,  being  ji 
coarse,  rough,  man,  he  seemed  more  fit  for  the  confidence 
of  men,  whose  professed  aim  it  was  to  level  all  distinctions, 
and  who,  therefore,  required  a  commander  who  was  hearty 
in  the  cause  of  anarchy.  Santerre  commanded  a  division  of 
the  national  guard,  and  the  riot  of  Vincennes  served  to  show 
the  two  parties  in  their  proper  colours.  Lafayette,  the  su- 
perior officer,  opposed  himself  to  the  demolition,  and  Santerre 
opposed  himself  to  Lafayette.  A  detachment  of  national 
guards  which  had  been  immediately  sent  to  the  spot,  and 
drawn  up  for  the  protection  of  the  castle,  became,  from  their 
artful  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  more  disposed  to  assist 
than  to  repel  the  rioters.  Lafayette,  having  heard  that  the 
work  of  destruction  was  begun,  and  the  troops  passive,  re- 
paired in  person  to  Vincennes,  expostulated  with  the  soldiers, 
and  brought  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  attack  the  rabble  without  firing  on  them.   Sixty  were 
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seized,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Many  of  the  latter  hastily 
repaired  to  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  exciting  the  populace 
to  rescue  the  prisoners.  Lafayette,  being  told  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  march  through  that  quarter  of  Paris,  as  the 
people  were  in  insurrection,  placed  the  prisoners  in  the  naid- 
dle,  some  field-pieces  in  front,  and  marched  his  troops, 
(with  some  municipal  officers  at  the  head  of  the  column,) 
directly  through  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  to  the  Hotel- de- 
Ville  ;  and,  while  the  mob  insulted  his  troops  with  their  ex- 
clamations, and  even  wounded  one  of  his  aids-de-camp,  and 
some  of  the  soldiers,  by  throwing  stones,  he  lodged  the  prison- 
ers in  the  Condergerie,  without  farther  bloodshed.* 

Lafayette  having  thus  decisively  quelled  the  insurrection 
of  the  populace,  found,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  that  it  was  a 
necessary  duty  to  oppose  himself  to  the  indiscreet  friends 
of  the  king,  who  had  created  a  great  disturbance  at  the  Tu- 
illeries  during  his  absence.     He  found  that  the  apartments 
were  filled  with  several  hundred  armed  men,  who  had  been 
admitted  at  a  private  door,  by  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  and  unknown  to  the  national  guards  oh 
duty  at  the  palace.     They  declared  that,  fearing  for  the  royal 
safety,  they  had  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  king ;  but 
the  latter  rebuked  their  indiscreet  zeal ;  and,  to  satisfy  the 
national  guard,  who  were  peculiarly  irritated  at  their  inter- 
ference, he  ordered  that  the  intruders  should  be  disarmed 
and  dismissed.     If  this  ceremony  was  performed  a  little 
roughly  by  the  national  guards,  to  the  great  displeasure  cif 
many  who  thought  such  treatment  an  ungrateful  return  for 
the  zeal  they  had  manifested,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  jeal- 
ous feelings  which  they  had  created.     Lafayette  himself  did 
not  arrive  at  tiie  palace  until  after  the  order  for  disarming 
the  intruders  was  issued  ;  but  he  was  exposed  to  the  angry 
personal  attacks  directed  against  him  by  the  siifiering  ^arty. 
A  part  of  the  day  had  been  employed  in  quelling  the  designs 
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of  the  king's  enemies,  and  it  was  now  as  necessaiy  to  oppose 
the  king's  friends.  He  found  himself  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
with  those  of  his  own  rank ;  and,  before  the  eyes  of  his  na- 
tional guard,  it  was  necessary  to  show,  and  even  to  affect,  a 
rigour  and  severity  which  might  attach  no  doubt  to  his  con- 
duct and  opinions.  This  assemblage  in  the  king's  apartments, 
was  variously  stated  to  have  been  connected  with  external 
plans,  of  which  Lafayette  alone  was  ignorant,  or^  more  prob- 
ably, to  have  derived  its  source  from  the  anxiety  of  some 
individuals  for  the  king's  safety."^ 

The  singular  occurrences  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Febru- 
ary created  general  distrust,  and  when  the  king  signified  his 
intention  of  passing  the  Easter  holidays  at  St.  Cloud,  the 
populace  considered  it  as  foreboding  the  flight  of  the  king,, 
and  a  counter-revolution.  The  king,  however,  persisted  in 
his  design,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  April  went  into  his  coach, 
accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  the  princess 
Elizabeth.  The  populace  immediately  surrounded  the  car- 
riage, and  clamorously  insisted  on  their  majesties'  return  ; 
but  as  they  were  surrounded  by  numerous  detachments  of 
the  national  guards,  the  king  ordered  the  postillions  to  drive 
on :  instead  of  keeping  off  the  crowd,  the  guards  closed  be- 
fore the  horses,  threatened  the  postillions  if  they  should  dare 
to  proceed,  and  swore  they  would  not  permit  the  royal  fa- 
mily to  leave  Paris.  The  king^s  domestic  servants,  and 
other  ofiicers  of  his  household,,  .were  mal-treated,  and  the 
most  insulting  and  abusive  expressions  were  directed  against 
the  queen.  Bailly,  the  mayor,  hastened  to  the  Tuilleries  to 
suppress  the  disorder ; — ^but  he  was  not  listened  to.  La- 
fayette ordered  the  national  guards  to  open  to  the  right  and 
left,  to  clear  away  the  multitude^  and  allow  the  king's  coach 
to  pass.  He  was  not  obeyed.  In  vain  did  they  oppose  this 
frenzy.  A  set  of  orators,  better  adapted  to  the  ears  of 
the  common  people,  exclaimed,  "  If  the  king  escapes,  there 

•  Mokire's  Viewr^  ii.  128-9,  130.— Toulong.  Hist  u  26a-9. 
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will  be  a  civil  l¥ar,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  will  be  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  citizens."  The  national  guard  refused 
to  act :  "  We  know,"  said  the  grenadiers,  "  that  we  are  vio- 
lating the  law  ;  but  the  safety  of  the  country  is  the  first  of 
laws."— In  short,  the  king  and  royal  family,  after  having 
been  nearly  two  hours  in  the  coach,  exposed  to  the  insults 
and  derision  of  the  multitude  and  of  the  niutinous  soldiery, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of  the  carriage  and 
walking  to  the  palace,  amidst  the  groans,  hootings,  and  hisses 
of  the  multitude.  Lafayette  had  arrived,  at  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  danger.  "  If,"  said  he  to  the  king,  *'  this  be  a  matter 
of  conscience  with  your  majesty,  we  will,  if  it  be  necessary 
die  to  maintain  it ;"  and  he  offered  immediately  to  open  a 
passage  by  force ;  but  the  king  declined  a  resort  to  arms.* 

The  writers  of  all  parties  have  done  justice  to  the  spirit 
and  propriety  which  distinguished  the  conduct  of  Lafayette 
on  this  occasion.  Disgusted  at  the  shameful  scene  on  the 
eighteenth,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  observing,  that  since 
the  national  guards  would  no  longer  obey,  he  must  cease  to 
retain  a  command  which  was  merely  nominal.  This  event 
was  no  sooner  known  than  all  Paris  was  seized  with  a  gene- 
ral consternation;  nor  could  all  the  machinations  of  Lafay- 
ette's enemies  prevent  their  soliciting,  in  a  body,  and  under 
circumstances  the  most  respectful  to  him,  that  he  would  re- 
assume  the  command.  It  then  appeared  how  much  he  was 
beloved  by  the  troops  which  he  commanded.  All  the  bat- 
talions assembled,  and  appointed  deputations  to  the  general, 
expressing  sorrow  for  their  past  conduct,  and  promising  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  orders  in  future.  They  also  sent  de- 
putations to  the  municipality  and  to  the  department  entreat- 
ing them  to  join  in  soliciting  the  general  to  resume  the  com- 
mand.— TBhe  hotel  of  Lafayette  was  filled  with  these  different 
deputations,  from  the  time  that  he  had  given  in  his  resig- 
nation, until  the  following  morning  at  five  o'clock.     The 

•  Toulong.  Hist.  i.  270-^— Hist  Fr^ncli  Ber.  i.  ^2^-4.— Nprth 
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street  in  which  his  house  stood,  was  crowded  with  the  troops, 
all  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  news  of  his  having  yield- 
ed to  their  entreaties  ;  but,  finding  that  he  still  refused,  the^ 
went  in  crowds  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  begged  of  the  mu* 
nicipality  to  use  their  influence  with  the  general.     The  mu- 
nicipality, perceiving  that  citizens  of  all  the  sections  joined 
in  this  request  6f  the  national  guards,  declared  that  they 
would  become  responsible  for  the  future  obedience  of  the 
battalions,  and  entreated  the  general  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  his  fellow-citizens. — Lafayette  expressed  a  proper  sense 
of  the  honour  conferred  on  him  ;   adding,  that  he  would  not 
presume  to  give  an  immediate  answer,  but  would,  the  follow- 
ing day,  attend  the  municipality  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and 
then  deliver  to  them  his  sentiments.    Accordingly,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  common  hall  at  ten  o'clock,  where  he  found 
all  the  representatives  of  the  common  council,  with  deputies 
from  all  the  battalions  of  national  guards,  assembled,  and 
pronounced  a  discourse  equally  distinguished  for  modesty 
and  good  sense.     He  placed  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  the 
horror  which  every  enlightened  citizen  must  have  felt,  at  be- 
holding those  whose  duty  it  was  to  support  the  laws,  oppose 
their  execution.     He  added,  that  if  the  capital,  which  was 
the  cradle  of  the  revolution,  instead  of  respecting  and  obey- 
ing the  executive  powers,  should  besiege  them  with  tumults, 
and  fatigue  ihem  with  insults,  it  would,  from  being  the  ho- 
noured example,  become  the  terror,  of  the  French  nation ; 
and  that,  in  the  marks  of  regard  with  which  his  fellow-citi- 
zens had  honoured  him,  too  much  attention  had  been  paid  to 
an  individual,  but  not  enough  to  the  laws  :  "  In  the  affecting 
marks  of  attachment,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  received,  too 
much  regard  is  shown  to  me,  and  too  little  to  the  laws.     J  am 
feelin^y  convinced  that  my  comrades  love  me ;  but  I  am 
still  to  learn,  how  far  they  are  attached  to  those  principles  on 
which  liberty  is  founded." — ^And  he  concluded  by  refusing  to 
resume  the  command. 
When  the  refusal,  and  the  observations,  of  the  generali 
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became  known,  it  was  resolved  that  each  battalion  should 
assemble  the  following  day,  and  make  a  declaration  of  their 
sentiments  on  the  subject  pointed  out  in  his  discourse.     This 
i«ras  accordingly  done  by  all  the  different  regiments;  and,  in 
their  declarations,  instead  of  expressing  attachment  to  their 
general,  and  wishes  that  he  should  resume  the  command, 
they  spoke  solely  of  their  submission  to  the  law,  their  zeal 
for  the  constitution,  and  their  resolution  to  obey  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, without  once  mentioning  the  name  of  La- 
fayette.— The  municipality,  having  verified  the  declarations 
of  the  troops,  decreed,  that  the  mayor,  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
putation of  eight  members  of  the  common  council,  should 
wait  on  the  general,  and  represent  to  him,  that  it  would  en- 
danger the  state  if  he  persisted  in  his  first  resolution,  and 
that  the  greatest  proof  of  patriotism  he  could  give,  would  be 
to  resume  the  command. — It  was  impossible  longer  to  resist 
Lafayette  returned  thanks  to  the  mayor  and  the  deputation 
in  becoming  terms :    and  the  day  following,  having  resumed 
the  command,  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour  done 
him  by  the  various  corps ;  and,  being  then  on  the  parade  be- 
fore the  Hotel-de-Ville,  he  proposed,  that  they  should  go  in 
a  body  to  the  king,  taking  with  them  all  their  comrades 
whom  they  might  meet,  and  express  their  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance for  what  was  past,  and  renew  to  his  majesty,  their 
declaration  Qf  allegiance.     This  proposal  was  directly  adopt- 
ed :  Lafayette  conducted  them  to  the  Tuilleries ;  addressed 
the  king,  in  the  name  of  all  the  national  guards,  in  the  terms 
which  had  been  agreed  on ;  received  a  gracious  reception 
and  answer  from  the  monarch,  and,  as  soon  as  this  was 
known,  the  troops  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  repeated 
exclamations  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  le  Restaurateur  de  (a 
Liberte  Francaise !  Vive  le  Petit-Fils  de  Henri  IV  !"* 

This  return  of  the  national  guards  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
was  highly  provoking  to  a  set  of  men  who,  unhappily  % 
France,  were  at  this  time  concentrated  in  the  capitaj,  aQ4 

>  MoffFe's  View,  M-  167,  iTj^-HUt  French  Rev.  i.  224, 
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who  were  continually  endeavouring  to  create  discord  and 
confusion.  The  instrumentality  of  Lafayette  in  efiecting  this 
object,  increased  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
fomenters  of  anarchy ;  and  his  agency  in  the  disrmission  of 
fourteen  soldiers  of  the  national  guard,  who  had  been  par* 
ticularly  active  in  promoting  the  mutiny  of  the  eighteenth^ 
gave  a  fresh  and  violent  impulse  to  their  enmity.  The  dis« 
carded  soldiers  were  feasted,  and  treated  as  persecuted  pa- 
triots ;  while  Lafayette  was  accused  as  an  enemy  of  liberty 
and  of  being  bought  by  the  court.  Emissaries  were  also  en>- 
ployed  to  blacken  his  character  and  misrepresent  his  con- 
duct, among  the  groups  of  idlers  in  the  places  of  public  re- 
sort. Placards  were  posted  up,  and  pamphlets  published 
against  him.  At  the  Cordeliers,  some  men  were  he^rd  to 
declare,  that  it  would  be  meritorious  to  assassinate  him:  and, 
at  the  Fraternal  Society,  a  woman,  fired  by  the  eloquence 
of  these  orators,  and  intoxicated.with  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
called  him,  among  other  bad  names,  a  second  Sisera,  and 
swore  that  she  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing his  house,  and  driving  a  nail  into  his  temples  while  he 
was  asleep.* 

The  capital  was  now  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation 
by  the  daring  and  unprincipled  meii,  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  numerous  incendiary  societies ;   until  at  length,  the 
unhappy  monarch,  being  in  dread  of  the  utmost  violence 
from  the  increasing  rancour  of  his  enemies,  resolved  to  en- 
deavour to  escape  with  his  family,  out  of  the  kingdom,  or,  at 
least,  to  a  garrisoned  town  on  the  frontiers.     On  the  night 
of  the  twentieth  of  June,  1791,  the  royal  family  left  the  pa- 
lace in  disguise,  by  a  private  issue  which  communicated  with 
the  Carousel,  crossed  the  Pont  Royal,  and,  on  the  Quai  des 
.Theatins,  found  the  carriages  which  were  waiting  for  them. 
At  Chalons,  the  king  was  recognised  by  the  post-master,  who, 
being  a  royalist,  did  not  betray  him ;  but  at  St.  Menehould, 
the  decisive  blow  was  struck.     He  was  there  fully  known  by 

•  Moore*8  View,  ii.  172,  3. 


Drouet,  a  frantic  revolutionist,  who  instantly  determined  to 
prevent  his  escape  :  he,  however,  allowed  him  to  proceed 
to  the  next  post,  but  despatched  a  courier,  with  the  intelli- 
gence, to  Varennes.  Here  the  unhappy  prince  was  arrested, 
and  conducted,  amid  the  most  excessive  insult  and  torments,' 
back  to  his  capital. 

The  greatest  agitation  followed  the  flight  of  the  king,  and 
when  this  unexpected  news  was  communicated  to  the  as- 
sembly.  Lafayette  was  accused  as  the  author  of  the  plot; 
But  he  was  defended  by  Bamave;  and  the  assembly  deputed 
six  commissaries,  with  orders -to  rescue  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  who  threatened  him  with  death.    Lafayette  was 
not   a   participator  in  that  ill-judged  event ;  nor,  to  such  a 
man,  were  the  powers  of  six  commissaries  at  all  necessary. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  was  placed  in  a 
most  critical  situation,  and  that  it  required  all  his  popularity 
to  preserve  his  life.     The  king  not  having  entrusted  any  one 
with  his  secret,  no  one  felt  himself  called  upon  to  defend  him, 
and  the  cote-droit  of  the  assembly,  doubly  injured  by  not 
having  been  informed  of  the  plan,  and  by  being  left  exposed 
to  danger,  openly  complained  of  the  monarch  :  thus  all  par- 
ties endeavoured  to  excite  the  spirit  of  the  people,  who,  not 
knowing  whom  to  blame,  naturally  directed  their  violence 
against  the  mayor  and  commander-in-chief,  as  negligent  or 
faithless  guardians  of  the  public  peace.      Lafayette  was 
placed  in  imminent  peril :  the  furyof  the  populace  against  him 
was  extreme,  and  nothing  but  the  long  and  solid  confidence 
which  they  had  reposed  in  hmL  could  have  averted  the  first 
transports  of  their  rage, — TheNyng  left  the  palace  about 
midnight ;  but  Lafayette  was  ignoKpt  of  his  departure  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     He  immediately  wrote  to  a  few 
friends  whom  he  requested  to  meet  at  the  Hotel-de-la-Roche- 
foucalt,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville.     The  fury 
of  the  people  subsided,  when  they  perceived  the  tranquillity 
and  firmness  with  which  he  advanced  alone,  amid  the  shouto 
and  roarings  of  a  prodigious  crowd.     But  uneasiness  and  m- 
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decision  still  prevailed,  and  some  observations  on  the  misfor- 
tune that  had  happened,  which  seemed  to  require  an  answer 
(rom  Lafayette,  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing to  those  who  complained,  **  If  you  call  this  event  a  mis" 
fortune,  what  name  would  you  give  to  a  counter-revolution 
which  would  deprive  you  of  liberty  ?"     This  observation  re- 
vived the  boldness  of  the  discontented  ;  and  several  voices 
cried  out,  *'  Let  us  make  Lafayette  our  king  /'  all  witliin  hear* 
ing  clamorously  repeated  this  observation     Lafayette,  re 
garding  them  with  a  mingled  look  of  pity  and  indignation 
exclaimed,  "  /  thought  that  you  possessed  a  better  opinion  of 
me.     What  have  I  done,  that  you  do  not  believe  me  ft  fof 
something  better  ?"     Thereupon,  the  air  was  filled  with  loud 
shouts  of  '*  Long  live  the  general  /"  and  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity were  re-established.     At  this  moment,  the  six  com- 
missaries arrived  to  protect  him  ;  but  they  found  him  suffi- 
ciently fixed  in  the  public  opinion  to  refuse  any  measures 
for  his  personal  safety. — tn  the  same  hour,  Lafayette  was  also 
attacked  in  the  assembly  :  a  member  (Rewbell)  remarked, 
immediately  after  the  six  commissaries  were  despatched  to 
rescue  the  general,  "  M.  de  Lafayette  is  about  to  appear, 
and  I  request  that  he  may  be  asked,  whether  he  did  not 
give,  a  month  since,  to  the  ofiicers  on  guard  in  the  palace, 
the  counter-sign  not  to  permit  any  one  to  pass  out  after  mid- 
night :  there  must  have  been  some  motive  for  this  precaution* 

and  we  ought  to  know  if .**     Here  the  speaker  was 

interrupted  by  Barnave,  who  said,  "  I  demand  that  the  as- 
sembly shall  no  longer  suffer  this  discourse  to  be  continued, 
and  that  it  be  not  permitted  to  raise  injurious  surmises  re- 
specting men  who  have  continually  afibrded  proofs  of  their 
patriotism.  Circumstances  may  arise,  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
cast  suspicions  on  the  sentiments  of  the  best  citizens  ;  but 
the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  national  guard,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
that  he  merits  all  our  confidence.  It  is  our  duty  to  testify 
it  toward  him,  in  the  most  signal  manner. "-^-Never  was  a 
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vinOBcation  more  triumphaDt,  nor  more  generous.  Barnave 
was  i  1  this  time,  and  had  loDgbeen,  on  ill  teims  with  Lafay* 
ette,  \«7id  the  rupture  between  them  was  notorious.  It  had 
excite  I  considerable  interest,  and  all  correspondence  had 
ceased  between  the  parties.  It  was  a  truly  republican  mo* 
tive  wk/'ch  urged  Barnave  to  undertake  the  defence  of  one 
who  wan^  absent,  and  inculpated  in  so  grave  an  oflence,  when 
the  defei  der  mif^t  have  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicions 
which  it  >vas  attempted  to  cast  oo  the  commander-in-chief. 
This  jual*  and  generous  •  action  overpowered  the  assembly, 
and  arretted  an  accusation,  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  repeated,  if  the  first  had  been  received. 

LafayetCe  was  also  openly  accused  by  Danton  in  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  oif  having  aasisted  the  flight  of  the  king     He  was 
defended  hf  Lamith ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  vague  suspicions 
rested  on  the  conduc  t  of  the  general.     At  that  period,  one 
party  accused  him  oi  holding  intelligence  with  the  court ; 
and  the  oppj^site  side  accused  him  of  duplicity,  having,  as 
they  said,  caused  the  king  to  be  arrested,  after  having  facili- 
tated his  dep&rture.  "  It  is  possible  and  probable,''  says  Tou- 
longeon,  "  that  he  winked  at  the  departure  of  the  queen,  and 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  that  of  the  king.     A  great  number 
of  the  best  men  desired  the  removal  of  the  queen,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving'^the  king,  herself,  and  the  monarchy." 
It  is  true  that  he  despatched  a  messenger  after  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and  he  could  not  possibly  do  otherwise,  circumstanced 
as  he  was  at  that  period  :  had  he  not  done  it,  Paris  would 
again  have  been  devoted  to  the  most  dreadful  outrages.    His 
aid-de-camp,  however,  did  not  reach  Varennes  until  after  the 
royal  fugitives  {lad  been  arrested.     When  they  returned  to 
l^aris,  it  was  principally  owing  to  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  Lafayette,  that  they  were  not  immedi- 
ately destroyed.     It  was  owing  to  him,  that  Paris  was  not  a 
scene  of  horrible  confusion:  he  had  the  boldness  to  declare 
in  a  debate  in  the  national  assembly,  "  that  if  any  violence 
was  offered  to  the  king,  he  would,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
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guards,  proclaim  Louis  the  seventeenth,  king;"  and  this  once 
more  silenced  the  fury  of  democracy  in  Paris,  and  restored 
order  and  submission  to  legislative  authority.     If  the  charge 
of  having  instigated  the  royal  family  to  escape,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  afterwards  arresting  them,  were  founded  in  fact,  no 
odium  could  be  too  great,  no  obloquy  could  attach  a  suffi- 
ciently just  reprehension,  for  so  cold-blooded  a  piece  of  du- 
plicity    But  the  proof  of  his  innocence  is  so  incontrover- 
tible, so  positive  and  direct,  that  the  mention  of  it  must 
stamp  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  man, 
and  clear  him  entirely  from  so  foul  a  calumny.     The  test 
of  his  innocence  was  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  who, 
being  asked  on  her  trial,  whether  Lafayette  had  connived  at 
their  escape,  positively  answered,  that  he  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  it.* 

The  assembly  was  compelled,  by  the  popular  ferment,  to 
declare  that  the  king  should  be  kept  prisoner  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilleries,  until  the  constitution  had  been  presented 
for  his  acceptance.     Lafayette  as  commander  of  the  national 
guards,  had  the  misfortune  of  being  doomed  to  carry  this 
decree  into  eflect.     But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  placed  sen- 
tinels at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  he  opposed,  on  the  other, 
with  conscientious  energy,  the  party  which  endeavoured  to 
pronounce  the  king  fallen  from  his  throne.     He  employed 
against  those  who  pressed  that  measure,  the  armed  force  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars ;  and  he  thus  proved,  at  least,  that  it 
was  not  from  views  of  ambition  that  he  exposed  himself  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  king,  as  he  drew  on  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  the  throne.t     On 
the  motion  of  Lafayette  in  the  assembly,  a  general  amnesty 
was  subsequently  granted  to  all  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  king's  journey,  or  committed  what  could  be  called  po- 

*  Stael  Consid.  French  Rev.  i.  410-1 1.— Hist  French  Rev.  i.  227— 
233. — ^W^ars  French  Rev.  i.  Introd.  xcii. — Etienne  Rev.  156—160.— 
Senator,  ix.  645,  659 — Moore's  View,  ii.  206.--Quart.  Rev.  xxviii^  30£ 
— 8.— 'Toulonp^.  Hilt.  ii.  b.  28,  Ap.  59,  115. 
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lHcte.Kl  wieutomt    !w  also  obtained  a  decree,  enabling  every 
indivitKual  to  lev^ve  France,  and  return,  without  a  passport. 
The    unanimity   which  generally  prevailed   throughout 
France,  from  the  time  of  the  king's  return  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  constitution,  was   interrupted  by  a   short,  but  dis- 
graceful, riot  at  Paris.     Several  eflTorts  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully made  by  ill-disposed  people  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity ;    but  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  July,- 
1791,  the  magistrates  were  alarmed  by  the  report  that  a 
large  body  of  seditious  persons  were  about  to  assemble  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  professed  object  of  whom  was  to 
petition  against  the  re-establishment  of  the  king,  a  measure 
which  the  Jacobin  club  had  been  very  active  to  promote.    A 
great  crowd  of  people  flocked  to  the  altar  of  the  federation, 
which  had  not  yet  been  removed,  there  to  sign  the  remon- 
strance, followed  by  a  declaration  that  they  never  would 
submit  to  be  governed  by  Louis  the  sixteenth.     At  ten 
o'clock,  M.  de  Lafayette  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  caused  the 
barricades  which  had  been^  erected,  to  be  destroyed. — A 
wretch,  named  Fournier,  had  the  audacity  to  fire  at  him, 
with  a  pistol,  pointed  almost  at  his  breast :  the  man  was  in- 
stantly seized,  but  Lafayette,  with  a  false  generosity,  per- 
mitted him  to  be  released,  and  be  afterwards  boasted  of  the 
act  at  the  bar  of  the  convention.     At  length,  the  municipal 
officers  who  accompanied  the  general,  obtained  a  promise 
from  the  mob  that  they  would  disperse ;  and  a  body  of 
national  guards  was  stationed  to  prevent  their  reassembling. 
Several  hours  after,  the  municipality,  who  had  met  at  the 
Hotel-de-Ville,  were  informed  that  the  ferment  was  increa- 
sing, and  that  menacing  plans  against  the  national  assembly 
were  in  agitation.     At  the  same  time,  it  was  stated  that  two 
unfortunate  persons,  who  had  secreted  themselves  under 
the  altar  on  which  the  signatures  were  received,  had  been 
murdered  by  the  mob.     Martial  law  was  now  formally  pro- 
claimed ;  and  a  red  flag  was  displayed  from  a  window  of 
the  Hotel-de-Ville.     Lafayette  immediately  collected  the 
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national  guard,  and  accompanied  by  the  manicipal  auihon- 
ties,  marched  to  the  Champ-de-Mars.  They  found  it  crowd- 
ed by  a  furious  multitude,  who,  instead  of  dispersing,  in- 
sulted the  troops  with  loud  cries  of  "  A  bcs^  It  draptau  rouge! 
A  has  Its  hayonettes  I"  Stones  were  thrown  at  the  troops  and 
municipal  officers,  in  volleys.  M.  Bailly,  the  mayor,  desi- 
red the  troops  to  halt,  and,  after  the  formalities  which  the 
law  required,  Lafayette  ordered  part  of  them  to  fire  over  the 
heads  of  the  mob.  When  they  perceived  that  none  were 
wounded,  it  confirmed  them  in  an  opinion  which  they  had 
formed,  that  neither  the  general  nor  the  mayor  had  any  in- 
clination to  hurt  them,  and  that  they  durst  not  fire  with  ball. 
From  this  idea  they  became  more  outrageous;  the  soldiers 
and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  guards,  were  wounded ;  and 
they  now  received  orders  to  fire  with  ball.  Ten  or  twelve 
of  the  mob  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  wound- 
ed.— The  energy  displayed  by  Lafayette  in  quelling  this 
commotion,  was  generally  approved  of,  and  heartily  so  by 
the  national  assembly  :  a  greater  degree  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity than  had  been  known  for  some  time  before  in  Paris, 
was  the  consequence  of  it* 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1791,  the  constituent 
assembly  closed,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  legislative  as- 
.  sembly.  Not  only  Lafayette,  but  the  Lameths,  Adrien  Du- 
port,  Barnave,  and  other  sincere  friends  of  the  constitution, 
which  had  now  been  accepted  by  the  king,  could  not  be 
members  of  the  second  assembly,  by  that  most  impolitic  de- 
cree which  excluded  all  who  had  been  members  of  the  first 
Lafayette,  particularly  from  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
the  king,  was  become  more  than  ever  the  object  of  hatred 
to  the  loyalists ;  and  as  to  the  Jacobins,  he  had  already  pro- 
voked all  their  fury  by  his  conduct  toward  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  from  his  causing  the  companies  of  the  insurgent 
regiments  at  Nanci,  who  were  coming  to  Paris  to  raise  the 

•  Toalong.   Hist  ii-  63—4 — Hist-  French  Rev.  i.  236 — ^Moore'i 
View,  ii.  237. 
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populace,  to  be  arrested.  From  that  moment  the  Jacobins 
attacked  him  with  increasing  violence :  then  Corypheus  Ma- 
rat, author  of  the  "  Friend  of  the  People/'  constantly  de« 
nounced  him  as  the  traitor  Lafayette,  Tlie  atfair  of  the 
Cbamp-de-Mars  brought  this  rage  to  its  height :  the  repub- 
lican party  which  then  began  to  manifest  itself,  already  wish- 
ed to  bring  the  king  to  trial,  and  united  with  the  Jacobins, 
in  opposition  to  Lafayette  and  the  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion. After  the  open  attempt  to  assassinate  their  general, 
the  national  guard,  especially  the  old  French  guard,  grew 
furious  :  they  imprecated  the  Jacobins,  wished  to  destroy 
by  a  cannonade  the  club,  which  they  called  a  cavern,  and 
disperse  the  people  who  frequented  it.  But  Lafayette  con- 
sistently opposed,  and  allayed,  the  ferment. 

When  the  constitution  of  1791,  was  accepted  by  the  king 
in  the  spirit  of  Washington,  he  resigned  all  command,  alleg- 
ing that  the  emergency  which  required  his  services,  was  now 
over,  and  that,  as  he  derived  his  powers  from  the  revolution, 
those  powers  ought  to  cease  with  it     His  situation  in  the 
national  guards,  which  he  had  now  completely  organized 
according  to  his  original  project,  was  filled  by  temporary 
commanders.     The  municipality  of  Pari^  caused  a  medal 
of  gold  to  be  struck  in  his  honour,  and  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  and  a  marble  bust  of  Washington.     He  had  sacri- 
ficed a  large  part  of  his  fortune  for  the  revolution,  but  mag- 
nanimously declined  any  remuneration  for  his  losses.      La- 
fayette now  retired  to  his  estate  of  Chavagnac  in  Auvergne, 
accompanied  by  the  esteem  which  his  generous  and  disin- 
terested conduct  so  well  deserved.     He  was  followed,  as  he 
had  been  for  many  years,  by  crowds  wherever  he  went,  and 
attended  on  his  way  by  every  form  of  popular  enthusiasm 
and  admiration.* 

Not  long  after  this  retirement,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  served  to  put  in  motion  the  two  parties  which  were 

•  Nat.  Gaz.  Feb.  3,  Sep.  13, 18*24 — Moore'a  View,  ii.  248.— Toulong; 
Hist  ii.  94,  Af.  25.— Biogr.  Notice,  p.  10. 
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Bhortlj  to  divide  the  kingdom,  the  constitutionalists  and  the 
republicans ;  and  the  event  might  have  shown  in  whose  fa- 
vour the  balance  was  likely  to  preponderate.     The  mayor- 
alty of  the  judicious  and  patriotic  M.  Bailly,  terminated  in 
the  month  of  November,  1791  ;  and  the  once  popular  Lafay- 
ette appeared  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  him.     He  was  oppo- 
sed by  Petion,  a  violent  Jacobin,  and  a  declared  republican, 
on  the  one  side,  and,  the  king  and  queen,  being  prejudiced 
against  him,  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  court,  on    the 
other.     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  the  issue  of  this 
unequal  contest,  and  to  add  that  Petion  was  elected  mayor 
of  Paris  by  a  great  majority.     The  small  number  of  votes 
that  Lafayette  obtained  was  the  source  of  great  surprise  to 
many  people,  when  they  considered  his  ardour  in  pursuit  of 
the  revolution,  and  his  services  to  the  people  of  Paris,  which 
ought  to  have  entitled  him  to  their  peculiar  countenance 
and  protection.     But  melancholy  experience  had  evinced 
the  increasing  credit  and  power  of  the  Jacobins,  and  it  was 
evident  that  that  pernicious  society  had  not  only  gained  the 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  populace,  but  was  enah- 
led  to  control  even  the  assembly  itself.     The  government, 
in  fact,  was  in  their  hands,  if  that  may  be  called  a  govern- 
ment  where  the  people  are  without  control,  and  called  tc 
account  for  none  of  their  actions ; — a  government  fron 
which  it  was  time  for  all  honest  men  to  retire.* 

Quid  est  Catulle  quod  moraris  emori  ? 
Sella  in  curuli  struma  Nonius  sedet, 
Per  coQsulatum  pejerat  Vatioius ; 
Quid  est  Catulle  quod  moraris  emori  ? 

From  the  happy  tranquillity  to  which  he  now  gladly  turn- 
ed, Lafayette  was  soon  called  by  the  war  with  Austria,  de- 
clared April  twentieth,  1792,  in  which  he  was,  at  once,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  major-generals  to  command  the 
French  armies  :  he  soon  after  obtained  the  rank  of  lieuten- 

•  Bertrand's  Mem.  i.259 — Letters  from  Paris,  ii.  S05.— Hist  French 
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ant-general,  and  finally  that  of  marshal  of  France,  with  a 

red  ribband.     Having  received  from  the  king  the  command 

of  the  army  of  the  centre,  destined  to  cover  the  frontier  of 

Ardennes,  he  took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1793. 

Lafayette,  together  with  Rochambeau  and  Luckner,  had 

been   previously  summoned  to  Paris,  to  consult  with  the 

council ;  and  Lafayette  had  greatly  interested  himself  in 

bringing  about  a  reconciliation  among  the  ministers,  whose 

diss^sions  had  an  evil  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  were 

likely  to  produce  fatal  consequences  to  the  king.     Notwith* 

standing  the  infamous  combination  of  tyrants,  at  the  treaty 

of  Pilnitz,  and  the  provocation  which  had  been  given  to  the 

French  nation,  Lafayette  was  one  of  those  who  thought  it 

would  have  been  more  politic  to  havef  been  less  precipitate, 

and  to  have  compelled  Austria  to  appear,  in  every  view,  in 

the  character  of  an  aggressor.     Such  was  the  opinion  of  a 

man,  whose  judgment  was  in  general  sound,  and  whose  pa-* 

triotism  none  but  a  violent  and  desperate  faction  has  ever 

presumed  to  question.     But,  placed  by  the  unanimous  voice 

of  his  country  at  the  head  of  the  arms  of  France,  he  pre* 

pared  to  repel  the  invaders. 

Three  separate  bodies  of  troops  were  formed  along  the 
frontiers,  from  Switzerland  to  Dunkirk,  under  the  direction 
of  three  commanders,  enjoying  not  only  the  reputation  of 
great  military  talents,  but  also  the  confidence  of  the  nation : 
these  were  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  and  Luckner.  Lafay- 
ette, who  commanded  the  army  of  the  centre,  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Metz,  and  occupied  Nancy,  Thi^nville,  and  Lune- 
ville :  he  had  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  his  dis* 
posal,  and  was  so  posted  as  to  continue  the  line  of  defence 
from  the  Meuse  to  the  Moselle.  The  general  officers  under 
his  command  were  De  Wittgeinstein,  De  Bellemont,  Crillon, 
Parquet,  and  Defranc.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  concerte^l 
in  the  French  cabinet,  that  all  the  troops  should  be  in  mo- 
tion about  the  same  time,  and  form,  if  possible,  a  general 
rendezvous  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. — 
Agreeably  tb  this  plan,  Lafayette  was  to  be  at  Givet  by  the 
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thirtieth  of  April ;  and,  although  the  orders  only  reached 
him  on  the  tweDty^fourth,  and  though  he  was  in  most  re* 
spects  veiy  ill-appointed,  he  was,  by  great  exertions^  enabled 
to  provide  seventy-eight  pieces  of  cannon  by  the  twenty- 
sixth,  and,  on  the  same  day,  despatched  a  large  body  with 
the  convoy  of  artillery,  to  penetrate  by  forced  marches  to 
Givet     On  the  first  of  May,  Lafayette's  advance  took  ppst 
at  Bouvines,  half  way  to  Namur,  and  every  thing  appeared 
to  promise  success  to  the  expedition.     But  the  failure  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  grand  arn\]r  rendered  it  utterly  fruit- 
less, though  Fayette  continued  to  retain  his  poet,  and  even 
slowly  to  advance  upon  the  enemy.     On  the  twenty-third 
of  May,  his  advanced  guard,  under  M.  Gouvion,  was  attack- 
ed at  Hamphine,  near  Florennes,  by  a  force,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  superior  to  his  own,  which  only  amounted  to  Uirec 
thousand  men.     The  Austrian  advanced  guard  was  twice 
repulsed ;  but  M.  Gouvion,  observing  the  great  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  effected  a  retreat  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
The  next  action  in  which  this  army  was  engaged  took  place 
on  the  eleventh  of  June,  when  the  Austrians  attacked  the 
advanced  guard  of  Lafayette,  at  Grisellc,  near  Maubeuge  ; 
but  M.  Gouvion,  aware  of  their  design,  began  a  retreating 
fight,  in  which  his  infantry  was  constantly  covered  by  the 
hedges,  and  the  enemy's  columns  suffered  considerably  from 
his  cannon.    As  soon  as  the  news  arrived  at  the  camp.  La. 
fayette  sent  M.  Narbonne  with  a  considerable  reinforcement 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  advanced  with 
the  main  army.     The  Austrians  abandoned  the  field,  and  a 
part  of  theis  killed  and  wounded,  to  the  French,  who  pur- 
sued them  more  than  a  league  beyond  the  ground  of  their 
advanced  guard,  which  again  took  possession  of  its  former 
post.     Though  this  action  was  crowned  with  victory,  it  was 
yet  unfortunate  for  France,  as  it  deprived  the  nation  of  one 
of  its  ablest  generals  and  firmest  patriots ;  Gouvion,  the  bo- 
som-friend of  Fayette  both  in  America  and  Eurppe,  wai 
killed  by  the  oblique  stroke  of  a  reflected  ball.* 

»  Hist  French  Rer.  ii.  6.  12.— 14— Bert  Mem.  ii*  59,  8L— W«ii 
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At  (his  period,  die  voice  of  Lafayette  was  again  heard 
crying  out  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  had 
commenced  a  reorganization  of  the  army,  improved  the  dis- 
cipline, introduced  simplicity  in  the  military  administration, 
formed  bodies  of  light  artilleryi  established  military  councils, 
and  courts-martial ;  and  in  a  word,  he  had  exerted  all  his 
abilities  in  disciplioing  his  troops,  and  supplying  their  neces* 
sities.  But  the  treatment  of  prisoners  had  been  such  as  to 
call  forth  his  loudest  censure,  until  prisoners  of  war  were 
placed,  by  an  express  law,  under  the  'safe-guard  of  the  na- 
tion. "  The  infamous  conduct,"  said  La&yette  in  his  des- 
patches to  the  minister  of  war,  "  which  has  been  exercised 
toward  prisoners  of  war,  demands,  sir,  exemplary  vengeance. 
It  is  not  the  enemy,  but  the  French  army,  that  demands  it. 
The  universal  indignation 'which  reigns  among  us,  authorizes 
me  to  declare,  that  brave  soldiers  are  unwilling  to  fight,  if 
their  vanquished  enemies  are  to  be  cast  into  the  fangs  of 
cowardly  cannibals."* 

At  this  period,  the  thread  of  court  intrigue  was  so  ravel* 
led,  that  history  can  hardly  follow  it :  the  unhappy  king  was 
successively,  the  object,  the  tool,  and  the  victim,  of  it.  Too 
suspicious  to  abandon  himself  to  any  party,  and  too  feeble 
to  master  them  all, — the  Girondists  oiTered  him  their  servi- 
ces—the Mcnmtain  threatened  him — the  Jacobins  openly 
insulted  him — ^the  Feuillans  obeyed  him  with  fear  and  with- 
out confidence — ^the  secret  council  of  the  queen  promised 
to  baffle  them  all — and  foreign  agents,  watching  all  parties, 
having  spies  in  all,  knowing  every  thing,  and  opposing  each 
other,  were  alone  successful  in  their  aim,— to  <?reate  disor- 
der and  destruction.  Open  war  was  declared  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  powers ;  and  was  pushed  to 
such  an  extremity,  that  Lafayette,  who  had  now  become 
the  butt  of  every  faction,  believed  it  his  duty  to  make  a  pow- 
erful effort,  and  prove  the  strength  of  his  former  popularity. 
Violences,  of  almost  every  degree  of  atrocity,  were  become 

•  ToaloDgr*  Hist  U- 125,  Ap.  71. 
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common,  and  that  public  order,  of  which  he  had  never  Ceas- 
ed to  speak  on  all  suitable  occasions,  no  longer  existed. — 
He  felt  that,  under  these  circumstances,  his  silence  would 
be  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  to  the  support  of  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life :  and,  with  a  courage  which  few  men 
in  any  age  have  been  able  to  show,  and  with  a  temperance, 
which  has  always  kept  his  conduct  on  one  even  line,  he 
wrote  the  far-famed  letter  to  the  convention,  dated  from  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Maubeuge,  sixteenth  June,   1792,  in 
which  he  drew  a  very  formidabli  picture  of  the  dangerous 
situation  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  by  the  attempts  of 
its  enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  plainly  and  with- 
out reserve,  denounced  the  growing  faction  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  called  on  the  constituted  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
atrocities  which  they  were  openly  promoting :  "  Can  you 
dissemble  even  to  yourselves,*'  said  he,  "that  a  faction,  (and 
to  avoid  all  vague  denunciations,)  the  Jacobin  faction,  have 
caused  all  these  disorders  ?  It  is  that  society  which  I  boldly 
denounce  :  organized  like  a  separate  empire  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  in  its  affiliated  societies,  and  blindly  governed  by 
some  ambitious  leaders,  this  society  forms  a  totally  distinct 
corporation  in  the  midst  of  the  French  nation,  whose  powers 
it  usurps,  by  tyrannising  over  its  representatives,  and  con- 
stituted authorities."     In  the  course  of  this  letter,  he  dared 
to  say,  "  Let  the  royal  authority  be  untouched  for  it  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  constitution;  let  it  be  independent,  for  its  in- 
dependence is  one  of  the  springs  of  our  liberty ;  let  the  king 
be  revered,  for  he  is  invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  nation; 
let  him  choose  a  ministry  which  wears  the  chains  of  no  fac- 
tion ;  and  if  traitors  exist,  let  them  perish  under  the  sword 
of  the  law."     He,  at  the  same  time,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  king,  expressive  of  similar  sentiments.* 

There  was  not  another  man  in  France  who  would  have 
dared  to  take  such  a  step,  at  such  a  time ;  and  it  required 
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mil  Lafayette^s  vast  influence  to  warrant  him  in  expressing 
auch  opinions  and  feelings,  or  to  protect  him  afterwards.— 
The  agitation  produced  by  this  letter  was  extreme,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  disaffected  of  gloomy  portent.    At  first 
the  Jacobins  seemed  to  shrink  from  a  contest  with  Lafay- 
ette; they  had  heretofore  spared,  because  they  feared,  and 
even  hoped  to  gain,  him:  hoping  no  more  to  be  able  to  tri- 
umph over  his  principles^  they  TOwed  his  destruction  ;  and 
their  oaths  of  that  description  had  never  been  taken  in  vain. 
The  meeting  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  was 
tumultuous  and  outrageous  in  the  highest  degree.  They  pro- 
posed that  Lafayette  should  be  sent  to  Orleans  ^s  a  traitor, 
and  the  most  acceptable  motion  that  was  made  was,  that  a 
price  should  be  set  on  his  head,  and  that  chaque  citqyen  put 
cotirir  siis  ;^-tbat  is  to  say,  that  any  body  that  pleased  might 
murder  him.    While  such  were  the  debates  within  doors,  at 
the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  their  emissaries  without  were  bu- 
sily employed  in  exciting  the  people  to  insurrection,  and 
the  occurrences  of  the  twentieth  of  June  too  plainly  evin- 
ced the  success  of  their  endeavours, — When  Lafayette's  let- 
ter was  read,  Vergniaux  represented  that  the  remonstrances 
of  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  the  assembly,  had" 
the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  overawe  the  legislature. — 
Gaudet  ironically  remarked,  that  the  letter  was  so  much  in 
the  style  of  Cromwell,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  written 
by  Lafayette.     They  began,  therefore,  by  denying  its  au- 
tiienticity ;  they  declared  it»  in  short  a  forgery.* 

On  the  twentieth  of  June>  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins,  broke  out  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful  manner.  Twenty  thousand  men  of  the  lowest  rank, 
armed  with  pikes  and  lances,  marched  to  the  Tuilleries  with- 
out knowing  why ; — they  were  ready  to  commit  every  crime, 
or  could  be  persuaded  to  the  noblest  actions,  according  to 
the  impulse  of  events,  and  of  their  leaders.     These  twenty 
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ttiousaDd  men  made  their  w^  into  the  palace ;  and  their 
savage  oaths  mingled  with  cries^  their  threatening  gestures 
and  deadly  implentents,  exhibited  a  frightful  spectacle. — 
Louis  XVI.  on  this  day  shovred  all  the  virtu^  of  a  saint,  and 
a  degree  of  courage  which  had  been  supposed  wholly  in- 
compatible with  his  character.  The  time»  was  past  for  sa- 
ving himself  like  a  hero ;  but  neither  the  threats  nor  howl« 
ings  of  this  insolent  mob  could  humble  nor  intimidate  him ; 
but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  weiiring  the  red  cap,  the 
symbol  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  dr^ad&il  signal  of  massacre* 
which  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  hand^.of  a  man  inebri« 
ated  with  liquor,  and  ejaculating  Ahe  most  terrible  oaths. — 
The  assen^bly,  ashamed  of  ilsauxfliarjes,  sent  several  of  the 
deputies  to  save  th^  royal  family ;  and,  at  length,  in  conse- 
quence  of  a  long  and  animated  speech,  delivered  by  Vei^ni- 
aud,  the  populace  was  persuaded  to  retire.* 

General  Lafayette,  indignant  at  what  was  passing  at  Paris, 
left  his  army  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  de- 
mand justice  for  the  terrible  day  of  twentieth*  June,  1792. 
He  was  a  constitutional  general,  and  whatever  prospect  of 
success  appeared,  it  was  his  duty  to  take  that  dangerous,  but 
patriotic  step.  He  passed  two  days  in  securing  the  position 
of  his  army  during  his  absence,  and  set  out  ibr  Paris.  In 
passing  through  Soissons,  be  saw  the  administrative  body, 
who  praised  his  devotion  to  the  country,  predicted  fts  inu- 
tility, and  advised  him  of  his  danger.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  he  Arrived  alone,  and  alighted  at  the  hotel  of  La 
Rochefoucatt,  where  lie  was  immediately  waited  on  by  sev- 
eral battalions  of  the  national  guards.  A  tree  of  liberty, 
ornamented  with  ensigns  and  cockades  was  planted  before 
his  door,  and  every  circumstance  evinced  the  return  of  af- 
fection in  the  people  to  their  former  friend  and  benefactor. 
The  news  of  his  arrival,  gave  satis&ction  to  all  the  lovers 
of  order  and  of  the  constitution,  and  struck  the  Jacobins 
with  alarm.     It  was  believed  either  that  his  army  was  in 
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full  inarch  after  Mm,  or  that  be  was  auured  of  such  sup- 
port in  the  capital  itself,  as  would  enable  him  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  yisit.    When  the  king  heard  of  the  demand 
that  he  was  ^bout  to  make  to  the  convention,  he  formed 
very  high  expectations  relative  to  the  success  of  that  meas- 
ure :  bat  they  ^«ere  not  of  long  duration. — Lafayette  appear- 
ed at  the  bar  unattended,  with  that  confidence  and  dignity 
\^hich  integrity  alone  can  give.    Had  the  Girondists  at  this 
time  joined  him  and  his  friends,  they  might  perhaps  still 
have  prevented  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops,  and  restored 
to  the  king  that  constitutional  authority  which  was  his  due. 
The  discourse,  pronounced  by  the  general,  was  replete  with 
energy  and  patriotisQi;  and  as  strong  as  the  circumstances 
exacted.     He  avowed  his  letter  of  the  sixteenth,  and  assign- 
ed as  a  reason  for  his  appearance  among  them,  the  shame 
and  indignation  of  the  army  at  the  outrage  of  the  twentieth, 
which,  be  said,  must  have  increased  to  an  alarming  degree, 
had  he  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  moderate  their  resentment 
against  the  factions  pf  Paris,  by  assuring  them  that  he  would 
appear  alone  before  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and 
demand,  in  their  name,  that  order,  obedience,  and  respect 
for  the  laws,  should  be  restored.     In  the  name,  therefore,  of 
that  army,  as  well  as  of  all  good  citizens,  he  demanded  "  the 
punishment  of  the  instigators  and  executors  of  the  violence 
of  the  twentieth,  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobin  societies, 
and  that  the  assembly  would  take  measures  for  preventing 
all  attempts  against  the  constitution  from  inlernal  enemies, 
while  the  army  was  repelling  foreign  foes  from  the  frontiers." 
He  closed  his  speech  by  words  which  well  became  him ; 
"  Such  are  the  representations  submitted  to  the  assembly  by 
a  citizen,  whose  love  for  liberty  at  least,  will  not  be  dispu- 
ted."— His  discourse  was  received  with  applause,  and  the 
president  iavited  him  to  the  honour  of  a  sitting.     The  con- 
sternation which  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  was  dispelled 
by  Gaudet,  who  stepped  quickly  to  the  tribune,  and  in  a 
dexterous  discourse,  inveighed  against  the  general  for  leav- 
ing the  army»  described  the  distrust  which  his  counsels  ought 
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to  excite  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  desired  that  the 
minister  of  war  might  be  questioned  whether  general  Lafay- 
ette had,  or  had  not,  obtained  permission  to  leave  his  post 
This  produced  a  debate  ;  and  several  severe  speeches  were 
made  by  those  who  would  have  remained  over-awed,  had  not 
Gaudet  began  in  the  bold  manner  he  did.  The  noise  and 
cry  of  question  now  became  pretty  general ; — ^when  the 
appeal  nominal  threw  out  Gaudet's  motion  by  three  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  against  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.* 

This  bold  step  of  Lafayette's  was  attended  with  no 
success  :  on  the  contrary,  it  served  to  accelerate  his  down- 
fall. The  Jacobins  redoubled  their  activity  in  rendering 
him  odious  to  the  populace.  The  name  of  Cromwell  was 
echoed  from  every  press ;  but  when  Gaudet  revived  the  recol- 
lection of  the  same  man,  dictating  in  the  name  of  his  army 
laws  to  the  representatives  of  his  country,  the  assembly  were 
perfectly  aware  that  they  had  neither  tyrant  nor  soldier  be- 
fore them,  but  a  virtuous  citizen,  who  conld  not  tolerate 
crime,  under  whatever  banner  it  might  pretend  to  range  itself. 
The  efforts  of  the  Jacobins  with  the  mob  were  effectual,  and 
Lafayette,  finding,  after  fruitless  efforts  to  assemble  the  na- 
tional guards,  that  no  good  was  tobe  effected  in  Paris,  left  that 
city  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  returned  immediately  to 
his  army.  Before  his  departure,  he  waited  on  the  king, 
who  thanked  him  for  the  step  he  had  taken,  but  did  not  pro- 
fit by  his  further  offers  of  service.  His  effigy  was  burnt  the 
same  evening  at  the  Palais-Royal ;  his  conduct  was  represent- 
ed in  the  journals  as  high  treason ;  he  was  called  a  liberticide 
and  a  second  Cromwell,  with  this  difference,  that  he  acted 
in  concert  with  the  king  against  the  liberty  of  the  people ; 
and  he  was  accused  of  having  prc^osed  to  march  with  his 
army  to  Paris. 

When  Lafayette  reached  the  army,  he  found  that  it.  also, 
was  now  infected :  he  endeavoured  to  assure  himself  of  its 
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fidelity,  and  proposed  to  the  soldiers  to  swear  anew  to  the  coii- 
stitutioD.   A  very  large  proportion    refused,    and.  it    inune- 
diately  became  apparent,   from  the   movements,  both  at 
Paris  and  in  the  army,  that  he  was  no  longer  safe.     His 
adversaries,  who  were  determined  and   interested  to  ruin 
biin,  were  his  judges;  and  they  belonged  to  a  party,  which 
was  never  known  to  devote  a  victim  without  consummating 
the  sacrifice.     It  was  not  long  before  Brissot  prepared  to 
denounce  him  to  the  assembly,  and  demand  against  him  a 
^  decree  of  accusation ;  **  I  am  grieved,"  he  remarked,  "  at 
this  affair,  for  no  one  esteems  him  more  than  I  do ;  but  why 
has  he  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  Jacobins  7"  The  re* 
sentment  bf  this  party  appeared,  for  the  present,  to  be  prin- 
cipally directed   against   Lafayette.     His   consistency  had 
mortally  offended  these  factious  spirits ;  they  had  tempted 
liiixi  with  the  highest  bribes,  and  the  most  splendid  promi- 
ses',—but  he  proved  inflexibly  attached  to  the  constitutional 
party,  and  determined  to  fall  with  the  constitution.     The 
spirit  which  he  evinced  in  his  late  fruitless  journey  to  Paris, 
determined  them  to  exert  themselves  to  procure  his  imme- 
diate dismission ;  their. clubs  had  been  employed  for  weeks 
in  debates  on  his  treason,  and  innumerable  inflammatory  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  the  assembly  against  him.     The 
decision  upon  the  charges  against  Lafayette  was  deferred  to 
the  eighth  of  August,  when  a  long  and  tumultuous  debate 
took  place.   The  report  of  the  committee  concluded  by  pro- 
posing a  decree  of  accusation,  and  was  highly  applauded  hy 
the  mob  in  the  galleries.     At  length  the  motion  for  tho 
decree  was  rejected  by  four  hundred  and  six  voices  against 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four.     It  was  evident,  from  this  de- 
cision, that  the  assembly,  weak  and  incompetent  as  it  was« 
still  preserved  some  share  of  decency  in  its  character  and 
proceedings :  but  the  Jacobins  had  made  their  party  cer- 
taiii;  the  mob  were  completely  devoted  to  them,  and  they 
hoped  to  carry,  by  their  force,  the  boldest  measures.*  The 
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very  daysubtequeot  to  tfie  aeqirittal  of  Lafayette,  (the  nioth 
of  August,)  the  assembly,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedinga 
of  the  Jacobins,  declared  its  sessions  *'  no  longer  free." 

Meanwhile  the  general  was  using  his  utmost  efforts  in 
support  of  constitutional  audiority.  Early  in  the  month 
of  August,  he  despatched  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to  Paris, 
proposing  to  the  king  and  royal  family  to  take  refuge  at 
Compeigne»  with  he  army.  This  was  the  best  and  safest 
course;  but  the  persons  who  possessed  tlie  confidence 
of  the  king  and  queen  hated  M.  de  Lafayette  as  much 
as  if  he  had  been  an  outrageous  Jacobin.  The  aristocrats 
of  that  time  preferred  running  every  risk  to  obtain  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  government,  to  the  acce[ftance  of 
efficient  aid  under  the  condition  of  adopting  with  sincerity 
the  principles  of  the  revolution ;  that  is,  a  representative 
government  The  offer  of  Lafayette  was  then  refused,  and 
the  king  submitted  to  the  dreadful  risk  of  awaiting  the 
German  troops  at  Paris.* 

The  tenth  of  August,  1792,  soon  arrived,  a  day  replete 
with  horror;  a  revolution  then  overthrew  the  monarchy, 
and  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  power  of  the  constitutional  par- 
ty. The  palac6  was  stormed  by  a  furious  mob,  tiie  most 
atrocious  murders  committed,  the  king  and  the  rojal  fa- 
mily pursued  to  the  national  assembly,  to  which  they  had 
fled  for  safety,  where  the  legislative  body  was  compelled  to 
supersede  the  king  in  order  to  save  his  life.  For  many  days 
the  phrenzy  of  the  populace  raged  with  unbounded  violence, 
savage  and  dreadful  in  its  effects.  This  absurd  rage  was 
not  confined  to  living  objects  of  resentment.  They  bar- 
barously demolisjied  every  vestige  of  art  which  had  the  re- 
motest relation  to  monarchy  or  aristocracy ;  among  others, 
the  bust  of  Lafayette  was  sought  for^  with  a  ridiculous  assi- 
duity, and  demolished.! 
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The  raspeniioD  and  imprisonmeDt  of  die  king  produced 
great  astonishment  in  the  armies ;  particularly  in  that  com* 
cnanded  by  Lafayette,  who,  by  the  sadden  change  of  his 
position,  appears  to  have  meditated  some  important  project, 
now  rendered  abortive  by  the  new  revolution.     He  was 
posted,  at  this  critical  moment,  at  Sedan,  at  the  head  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  men.    As  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Jacobins,  as  he  was  adverse  to  the  despotism 
of  the  court,  the  general  determined  to  support,  with  all 
bis   energies,  the  cause  of  the  captive  monarch,  whose 
power  had  been  rendered  legitimate  by  the  sanction  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  oaths  of  the  people.    He  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  which  he  summoned  every  officer 
cominanding  a  battalion,  and  finding  among  them  a  ready 
assent  to  the  measures  proposed  by  him,  he  immediate- 
ly pablished  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  not 
only  his  own  dissent,  but  that  of  the  troops  under  his  com 
mand,  to  the  recent  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  capital 
But  the  national  assembly  had  already  anticipated  the  de* 
fection  of  Lafayette's  army,  and  recurred  to  measures  calcur 
lated  either  to  gain  the  commander,  or  induce  the  troops 
to  desert  him.     On  &e  night  of  the  twelfth  of  August,  they 
accordingly  despatched  three  commissioners  to  the  army, 
to  counteract  the  movements  of  the  general     Lafayette 
was  accidentally  apprized  of  these  proceedings  r  and  after 
stating  the  iacts  to  the  magistrates  of  Sedan,  ho  advised 
them,  in  duty  to  the  king  and  constitutioni  to  arrest  the 
commissioners,  who,  on  their  arrival  there,  were  accordingly 
imprisoned. — In  the  mean  time  Lafayette  returned  to  camp, 
and  immediately  distributed  among  the  battalions  an  ener- 
getic and  decisive  letter,  declaring  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution  by  a  banditti,  and  the  deposition  of  the  king, 
"  Citizens,"  he  concluded,  *'  you  are  no  longer  repreaented ; 
the  national  assembly  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  ;  your  armies 
are  without  leaders ;  Petion  reigns  ;  the  savage  Danton  and 
his  satellites  are  masten.    Thus,  soldiers,  it  is  your  province 
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to  examine  whether  yoa  will  restore  the  hereditary  repre> 
sentative  to  the  throne,  or  sabmit  to  the  disgrace  of  having 
a  Petion  for  your  king." — When  this  comniunication  wsis 
first  made  to  the  soldiery,  they  announced,  by  their  rage  and 
exclamationSi  that  they  were  actuated  by  that  indignation 
which  their  leader  was  so  desirous  to  excite.  Lafayette 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  armies  participated 
in  this  feeling ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  No  sooner  were  the 
assembly  informed  of  his  defection,  and  of  the  arrest  of  theit 
commissioners,  than  they  immediately  deprived  him  of  the 
command,  and  nominated  Dumourier  the  commander-in* 
chief,  who  received  orders  to  march  against  the  constitution- 
al general.  But  this  measure  was  soon  rendered  unneces- 
sary :  three  new  deputies  had  been  despatciied  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  their  predecessors,  while  a  great  number 
of  emissaries  received  secret  orders  to  repair  to  Lafayette's 
camp,  and  debauch  the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers ;  in  which  they 
were  too  successful.* 

Lafayette  laboured  in  vain,  for  some  tinr^,  to  disse(£.b]e 
the  critical  situation  in'  which  he  was  placed.     To  have 
marched  directly  to  Paris,  would  have  exposed  the  king  and 
his  family  to  certain  destruction ;  and,  in  erecting  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  in  the  provinces,  he  would  have  been  opposed 
by  the  other  armies,  and  a  civil  war  must  inevitably  have 
followed.     In  addition  to  these, considerations,  France  was, 
at  this  moment,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
idea  of  a  capitulation  with  the  presumptuous  invaders  of 
his  country,  struck  him  with  horror.     He  was  resolved, 
therefore,  whatever  might  occur,  neither  to  leave  the  fron- 
tiers destitute  of  defence,  nor  to  lose  his  reputation  by  means 
of  a  disgraceful  compact.     But  the  oath  which  he  bad  taken 
to  support  the  constitutional  king,  marked  out  a  line  of  con- 
duct from  which  he  could  not  honourably  swerve.      He 
formed  a  plan  to  rally  around  him  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ments, and  to  form,  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  a  kind  of  congress,  to  which  he  expect- 

♦  Wars  French  Rer.  i.  45»6l.— Hiat  Rer.  ii.  63.— Touloiig.  Hist-  u-  267 
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ed  that  many  opposition  members  of  the  legislative  body 
woald  unite  themselves.  Supported  by  the  civil  power, 
aud  seconded  by  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine, 
he  might  have  organized  a  powerful  opposition,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  constitution.  But  every  circumstance  necessary 
to  the  success  of  his  project,  failed  together :  the  enemy,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  empire,  concentrated  all  his  power ;  the 
versatile  conduct  of  the  king  and  court  destroyed  all  confi- 
dence, and  rendered  all  his  measures  inefiectual ;  and  the 
habits  of  the  soldiery,  had  taught  them  to  know  no  other 
power  but  the  decrees  of  the  assembly  :  every  thing  con- 
curred in  crushing  an  enterprise  which  the  rapidity  of  events 
had  not  afforded  him  time  to  mature,  whose  success,  if  only 
partial,  might  have  opened  the  gates  of  the  frontiers  to  the 
enemy,  and  which  it  was  impossible  after  the  events  of  the 
tenth  of  August,  completely  to  effect.  His  own  army  now 
divined  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  a  ge- 
neral consternation  began  to  prevail  in  his  camp.  Those 
regiments  which  had  been  loudest  in  their  accclamations, 
announced  by  their  conduct  that  their  fidelity  was  beginning 
to  waver;  others  murmured  at  their  lot,  and  lamented  their 
situation.  It  was  also  propagated  with  equal  ar^  and  suc- 
cess, that  a  decree  of  accusation  had  been  promulged  against 
their  commander ;  that  disobedience  to  his  orders  had  now 
become  a  duty ;  and  that  to  recognise  him  any  loiter,  was 
to  violate  the  laws.* 

•  Toulong^.  Hist  France,  ii-  269, 70— Hist  Wars  Fr.  R«y.  i,  51, 2, 3. 

'  it  j^oHonal  Assembly,  Jiugtui  |7, 1792. 

«(  Decree  of  accusation  against  M.  Lafajette. 

**  I.  It  appears  to  this  assembly,  that  there  is  a  jast  ground  for  accu- 
sation ag^nst  M>  Lafayette,  heretofore  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  north. 

«>II.  The  exectttire  power  shall,  in  the  most  expeditious  manner 
possible,  carry  the  present  decree  into  execution  ;  and  all  constituted 
authorities,  all  citizens,  and  all  soldiers,  are  hereby  enjoined,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  secure  his  person. 

•>  III.  The  assembly  forbids  the  arniy  of  the  north,  any  longer  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  general,  or  to  obey  his  orders ;  and  strictlyenjoins 
that  no  person  whatsoerer  shall  furnish  any  thing  to  the  troops,  or  pay 
any  money  for  their  use^  bat  by  the  orders  of  M.  Domourier.'^ 
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Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  these  sentiments,  a  ge> 
nerous  feeling  seemed  still  to  actuate  the  hearts  of  an  army 
that  had  already  resolved  to  abandon  its  general,  and  both 
time  and  opportunity  were  afforded  him  to  provide  for  his 
safety.  In  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  it  was  on  all  sides, 
allowed  that  it  had  become  impossible  to  support  the  vigo* 
rous  measures  which  they  had  determined  to  pursue,  aa 
they  were  abandoned  by  the  whole  nation,  and  even  by 
their  own  troops.  Immediate  flight  now  became  necessary 
to  those  who  had  but  so  lately  hoped  to  decide  the  fate  of 
an  empire.  However  inevitable  the  measure,  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  Lafayette  consented  to  embrace  it :  be  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  dangers  which  accompanied  it,  but  he 
hoped,  at  all  events,  to  be  able  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his 
companions,  and  to  appear  rather  unfortunate  than  culpable 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  He  accordingly  resolved  on  the 
night  of  the  19th  August,  1793,  to  set  out,  before  the  dawn 
of  day  should  exhibit  once  more  the  discontent  of  an  army 
formerly  so  much  attached  to  him,  and  which  still  respected 
his  misfortunes.  He  mounted  his  horse,  accompanied  by 
Latour-Mauboui^,  the  friend  of  his  youth; — Alexandre 
Lameth,  formerly  his  enemy,  but  now  determined  to  partici-* 
pate  in  his  fate ;  and  Bureau  de  Puzy,  three  times  presi-» 
dent  of  the  constituent  assembly.  When  he  arrived  at  Bou- 
illon, he  sent  back  his  «cort,  wrote  from  thence  orders  for 
the  different  posts  occupied  by  his  army,  so  as  to  secure  its 
safety.  None  of  the  refugees  attempted  to  seduce  a  single 
battalion  to  desert,  and  by  such  base  and  inglorious  means, 
ensure  the  favour  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  their 
sole  wish  to  retire  to  some  distant  country,  and  hope  for 
better  days.* 

The  prime  and  immediate  motive  of  Lafayette,  in  retreat- 
ing from  his  army,  was  to  avoid  the  decree  of  accusation 
which  had  converted  his  adversaries  into  his  judges.  He 
hoped  to  pass  the  posts  of  the  enemy  without  being  disco- 

•  TonloDg.  Hitt  u.  aH.-^Wun,  Bar.  i.  64 
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vered,  and  thus  gain  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Holland. 
He  was  not  driven,  by  tlie  enemies  of  liberty,  from  the  land 
en  which  be  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  endeavour  to  confei 
that  blessing;  it  was  in  the  name  of  tliat  very  liberty,  that  a 
party,  rather  opposed  to  him  in  principles  than  opinions,  and 
still  more  in  measures  than  in  principles,  accused  and  pro* 
scribed  for  having  endeavoured  to  save  and  defend  the  part> 
from  whom  he  had  conquered  that  liberty.  His  situation 
was  without  example  in  history.  Marius  fled  from  the  pro- 
criptions  of  Sylla,  his  rival  and  personal  enemy ;  the  whigs 
and  the  tories,  the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibelins  upheld  oppo- 
site and  fixed  parties  and  opinions ; — they  hated  each  other, 
because  their  efibrts  were  directed  to  opposite  ends  ;  they 
were  rather  adversaries  than  enemies.  In  the  present  case, 
the  question  was  only  a  choice  of  measures,  to  arrive  at 
the  same  admitted  point, — public  liberty  ;  but,  as,  in  matters 
of  religion,  the  intolerance  of  seism  is  more  active  and  cruel 
than  that  of  sect,  so  tlie  rivalry  between  sections  of  the  same 
party,  was  more  bitter  than  between  different  parties. — The 
fate  of  the  brave,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  Lafayette,  is 
little  calculated  to  exalt  our  opinions  of  human  nature  :  on 
the  one  hand,  we  behold  him  abandoned  by  the  people  for 
whom  he  had  made  so  many  sacrifices ;  on  the  other,  op- 
posed by  a  combination  of  kings,  while  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  constitutional  monarchy  was  the  source  of  his 
calamity.  If  he  had  erred,  his  error  was  the  error  of  a 
young  and  ingenuous  mind, which,  in  its  ardent  zeal  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  did  not  permit 
him  to  distinguish  what  was  practicable,  from  what  was  merely 
speculative  and  visionary. 

If,  as  it  has  been  said,  a  more  temperate  and  mature 
judgment  would,  probably,  have  led  him  to  oppose  that  fatal 
degradation  of  the  executive  power,  which  finally  proved 
the  ruin  of  authority,  of  government,  and  of  order,  in  France, 
still  he  was  no  more  to  Wamc  than  the  rest  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly ;  and  though  in  his  judgment,  he  may  have 
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erred,  it  must  be  admitted  that  be  was  always  conststeiit  in 
hiB  priDcipIes.  Faithful  to  his  oath,  to  his  king,  and  to  his 
engagements,  he  was  among  the  first  to  oppose  all  seditious 
designs,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  coi^- 
tended  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  civil  obedience. 
To  have  received  with  cordiality,  the  illustrious  supporter  of 
regulated  liberty,  would  have  been  noble  and  magnanimoas ; 
-^to  imprisoj^and  persecute  virtue  and  valour  in  distress* 
was  mean  and  dastardly  :  but,  from  Tiberius  to  the  present 
times,  cowardice  has  been  the  uniform  character  of  ty 
ranny.* 

When  Lafayette  diminished  his  escort,  he  set  out  with 
seven  companions,!  and  arrived,  after  d  rapid  journey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  advanced  guard  of  Austrians.     It  was 
extremely  dark,  and  their  horses  being  greatly  fatigued  hy 
the  march,  as  well  as  a  heavy  rain,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  proceed  further ;  nor  could  they,  from  the  same  cause,  re- 
trace their  steps,  laying  aside  the  risk  of  pursuit  from  the 
French.     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  carry  a  bold  front, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  permission  to  pass,  without  dis- 
covering their  ranks  and  names.  Colonel  de  Fuzy  advanced, 
and   requested   to   speak    with    the   officer    commanding 
at    Rochefort.     Lieutenant-colonel  count  D'Harnoncourt, 
who  held   the  command,  wishing    to    send   Puzy,  as    all 
emigrants  had   heretofore  been,  to  the  duke  de  Bourbon, 
commander  of  the  neighbouring  posts,  the  colonel  replied  that 
his  companions  and  himself  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  emigrants  who  bore  arms  against  their  country ;  that 
Chey  were  patriotic  officers,  attached  to   the  constitutional 
laws,  who  had,  in  fact,  left  the  army,  and  who  demanded  per- 
mission to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country  which  was  not  at  war 
with  France.     D'Harnoncourt,   detaining  Puzy,  sent  orders 

•  Toulongr.  Hist  ii.  272,3.--Hi8t.  Rev.  Prance,  li.  67. 
t  Theie  were  Louis  and  Victor  Latoar  Maubourg*,  Bureau-de-  Puzy, 
Alexandre  I^ameU)^  Ans^uste  Masson,  Bene  Fillet,  and  Cardignan. 
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tcs  tte  rest  to  advance;  which  raeaspre  was  anavoidable. 
They  were  conducted  to  an  inn,  where  Lafajette  was 'im- 
mediately recognised.  The  commandant  then  told  them 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  depart  before  the  next 
day :  Puzy,  at  once,  entrusted  him  with- their  names,  which, 
however,  he  already  knew,  and  which,  produced  nothing  but 
some  empty  expressions  of  respect.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
number  of  Austrian  hussars  arrived,  and  the^  commandant 
informed  his  prisoners,  that,  before  they  could  proceed,  it 
was  requisite  to  obtain  permission  from  the  commandant  at 
Namun  Puzy  accompanied  the  of&cer  who  was  despatched 
to  that  place.  When  the  commandant  heard  that  Lafayette 
wafl  taken,  he  burst  forth  into  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
of  joy,  and  refused  to  grant  the  passports  which  Puzy  de- 
manded. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  August,  the  prisoners  were  con-, 
ducted  to  Namur,  where  the  commandant,  the  marquis  de 
Chasteler,  informed  Lafayette  that  prince  Charles  had  been 
commissioned  by  their  royal  highnesses  to  converse  with  him 
respecting  the  situation  of  France ;  and  insinuated  that,  con- 
sidering the  just  cause  of  complaint  he  had  against  his 
country,  it  was  expected  that  he  would -exhibit  some  marks 
of  it.  "  I  know  not,"  replied  the  general,  "  whether  such  a 
commission  has  been  given  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
will  dare  to  deliver  it  to  me/*  At  that  moment,  prince 
Charles  entered.  His  obliging  conversation  was  scarcely 
replied  toby  the  prisoners  ;  and  when  it  was  requested  that 
the  general  officers  should  remain  alope  together,  they  be- 
came entirely  dumb.  "I  think,'*  said  M.  de  Chasteler, 
"  that  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed  is  painful 
to  all  parties ;  and  that  this  visit  had  better  be  closed." 
fAnd  after  the  usual  salutations,  the  commissioner  departea. 

At  Nivelle,  they  were  visited  by  an  Austrian  major, 
commissioned  to  receive  the  treasure  which,  it  was  supposed, 
Lafayette  had  secured,  and  which,  he  remarked,  would  be 
sequestered  in  behalf  of  his  Chistian  majesty  :**'  AU  that  I  un- 
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denUnd  of  this  strange  commiMion,"  said  Lafayette  to  the 
major»  "  is,  that,  had  he  been  in  mj  place,  M.  the  duke  of 
Saze  Teschen  would  have  stolen  the  military  chest  of  the 
army."  Their  portmanteaus,  however,  were  searched,  and 
not  more  than  the  amount  of  two  montba*  pay,  for  each 
officer,  found  in  them. 

I'hus  were  these  distinguished  men  exposed  to  the  great- 
est indignities,  because  they  had  been  tlie  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution, instead  of  being  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  which 
was  the  only  quality  in  which  they  could  have  been  justly  ar* 
rested  ahd  detained.  A  correspondence  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  them,  between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna ;  and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Prussians,  as  their  fortresses  were  nearer,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  receive  and  guard  them  more  con- 
veliiently.  They  were  accordingly  conducted  like  criminals, 
in  a  common  cart,  to  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  where  they  were 
insulted  in  the  most  savage  manner  by  tlie  populace.  ^  Here 
they  were  put  in  irons,  and  confined  in  separate  cells  of  the 
castle:  they  were  attended  by  non-commissioned  officers, 
who  received  strict  orders  never  to  permit  them  to  remain 
for  a  single  moment  out  of  sight,  nor  to  answer  any  qu^tions 
that  were  put  to  them. 

Lafayette,  Puzy,  and  Laubourg,  experienced  a  long  series 
of  sufferings,  and  the  most  barbarous  usage.  Transferred 
successively  to  Magdeburg,  Glatz,  Neisse,  and  Oimutz ;  de- 
prived of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  ;  debarred  from  all  com- 
munication with  each  other ; — the  hatred  of  their  persecu- 
tors, in  the  refinement  of  its  revenge,  lost  sight  of  policy  al- 
together. -It  cried  aloud,  that  this  excess  of  barbarity  was  a 
warning  to  all  those  who  maintained  similar  opinions,  that 
safety  depended  solely  on  the  power  of  their  arms,  and  that 
the  implacable  passions  of  kings  left  no  room  for  negotia- 
tion. 

During  his  confinement  at  Wesel,  it  was  intimated  to  La- 
fayette, by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  his  situfitipn 
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would  be  meKorated,  provided  he  would  dfaw  up  plans 
against  France;  but  Lafayette  exhibited,  in  an  energetic  an* 
swer,  his  scorn  of  such  a  proposition.  Hence,  the  rigour  of 
his  confinement  was  increased ;  and  he,  and  his  companions, 
were  soon  after  thrown^into  a  wagon,  and  conveyed  to  the 
dungeons  of  Magdeburg.  The  most  brutal  care  was  taken 
that  they  should  learn  nothing  respecting  their  families,  con- 
cerning whose  fate  they  experienced  the  most  anxious  so* 
licitude,  in  consequence  of  the  proscriptions  that  prevailed 
in  France.  They  remained  during  a  whole  year  at  Magde- 
burg, in  a  dark  and  humid  vault,  surrounded  by  high  pal- 
lisades,  shut  up  by  means  of  four  successive  doors,  fortified 
by  iron  bars,  and  fastened  with  padlocks.  Their  fate,  how- 
ever, now  appeared  to  be  milder,  as  they  were  permitted  to 
see  each  other,  and  allowed  to  walk  for  an  hour  each  day, 
on  one  of  the  bastions. 

After  having  been  transported  to  Glatz,  the  prisoners 
were  at  length  trasferred  to  Neisse,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
delivered  up  again  to  Austria :  their  dungeon  was  still  more 
dismal  and  unhealthy  than  any  of  those  they  had  previously 
inhabited.  Alexandre  Lameth,  who  was  dangerously  ill, 
could  not  be  removed  with  his  companions.  His  mother  ob- 
tained permission  from  Frederick  William,  for  him  to  remain 
-a  prisoner  in  his  states ;  and  finally  obtained  his  liberty. 

The  Prussians,  at  last,  became  unwilUng  to  bear  the  odium 
of  such  unlawful  and  disgraceful  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  entitled  to  every  degree  of  respect  from  their  rank  and 
character ;  but  especially  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  taken.  They,  therefore,  gave  them  up  to  the 
Austrians,  who  finally  transferred  them  to  dark  and  damp 
dungeons  in  the  citadel  of  Olmutz.  The  sufferings  to  which 
Lafayette  was  here  exposed,  in  the  mere  spirit  of  a  barbarous 
revenge,  are  almost  incredible.  He  was  warned  that  he 
would  never  again  see  any  thing  but  the  four  walls  of  his 
dungeon;  that. he  would  never  receive  news  of  events  or 
persons ;  that  his  name  would  be  unknown  in  the  citadel 
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and  that  in  all  accounts  of  him  sent  to  coart,  he  woald  be  de- 
signated only  by  a  number ;  that  he  would  nerer  receive  any 
notice  of  his  family,  or  of  the  existence  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  At  the  same  time,  knives  and  forks  were  removed 
from  him,  as  he  was  officially  informed,  that  his  situation 
was  one  which  would  naturally  lead  him  to  suicide.* 

Thus  was  the  patriotism  of  Lafayette  punished  by  priva- 
tions and  hardships  which  exceeded  tl^  rigours  of  inqui- 
sitorial severity.  But  he  was  sustained  by  a  firm  mind  and 
quiet  conscience ;  and  bore  his  misfortunes  with  manly  re- 
signation. His  sufferings  were  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
The  walls  of  his  dungeon  were  twelve  feet  thick  ;  and  air 
was  admitted  through  an  opening  two  feet  square,  secured 
at  each  end  hy  transverse  massive  iron  bars.  A  broad 
ditch  was  situated  directly  before  these  loop-holes,  which 
was  covered  with  water  only  when  it  rained  ;  at  other  times* 
it  was  a  stagnant  marsh,  constantly  emitting  a  poisonous, 
effluvium :  beyond  this,  were  the  outer  walk  of  the  castle, 
so  that  the  slightest  breeze  could  never -refresh  the  mis- 
erable captives,  although  the  heat  was  almost  insupportable. 
Sentinels,  with  loaded  muskets,  were  stationed  on  these  walls, 
who  were  prohibited  to  speak  a  word  with  them,  and  or- 
dered to  shoot  them  dead,  if  they  attempted  an  escape.  A 
strong  guard  was  also  posted  before  the  door  of  the  prison- 
ers, who  were  forbidden,  while  on  duty,  either  to  sing,  speak, 
or  whistle. 

Each  cell  had  two  doors,  one  of  iron,  the  other  of  wood, 
nearly  two  feet  thick ;  and  both  were  covered  with  bolts, 
bars,  and  double  padlocks.  When  the  jailer,  twice  a  day, 
brought  their  wretched  pittance,  it  was  scrupulously  ex- 
amined, to  discover  if  there  was  any  note  or  communication 
whatever  contained  in  it.  A  miserable  bed  of  rotten  straw, 
filled  with  vermin,  together  with  a  broken  chair,  and  an  old 

•  North  American  ReTieir»  January,  18tt,  p.  164.  -Wars  Fr.  Rer.  ii. 
57-8.  M«m — ^La&yette,  126.-7. 
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wonn*eaten  table,  formed  the  whole  furniture  of  each  apart- 
ment. The  cells  were  eight  or  ten  paces  deep,  and  six  or 
eight  wide  ;  and  when  it  rained,  the  water  flowed  through 
the  loop-holes,  and  off  the  walls,  in  such  quantities,  that  they 
would  sometimes  awake  in  the  morning,  wet  to  the  skin. 
When  the  sun  did  not  shine,  which  happened  very  frequent- 
ly in  this  wet  country,  the  prisoners  remained  almost  in 
total  darkness  during  the  whole  day.* 

After  three  different  attestations  on  the  part  of  physicians, 
pointing  out  the  indispensable  necessity  of  fresh  air  for  La- 
fayette, he  was  permitted  to  walk  in  the  fortress. 
*  His  sufferings,  indeed,  proved  almost  beyond  his  strength. 
The  want  of  air  and  decent  food,  and  the  loathsome  damp- 
ness  and  filth  of  his  dungeon,  brought  him  more  than  once 
to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  His  frame  was  wasted  by 
diseases,  of  which,  for  a  long  period,  not  the  slightest  notice 
was  taken  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  reduced  so  low, 
that  his  hair  fell  from  him  entirely  by  the  excess  of  his  suf- 
ferings. At  the  same  time,  his  estates  in  France  were  con- 
fiscated, his  wife  cast  into  prison,  and  Fayttteisme,  as  adhe- 
rence to   the  constitution   was  called,  was  punished    with 

death,  t 

But  his  friends  were  not  inactive.     In  June,  1794,  they  ' 

prevailed  on  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  whose  adventurous 
and  philanthropic  spirit  easily  led  him^  to  engage  in  the 
afiairs  of  Lafayette,  to  proceed  to  Germany,  ascertain  what 
had  been  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  patriot,  and,  if  he  were 
still  alive,  to  endeavour  to  procure  his  escape.  By  great 
address  and  courage,  he  affected  the  escape  of  count  Nar- 
bonne  from  France,  afier  the  horrible  massacres  of  the  tenth 
of  August,  1 792,  and  succeeded  in  conveying  him^  safely  to 
England.  In  1793,  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
procure  the  liberation  of  Lafayette,  by  presenting  a  me- 
morial to  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  was  rejected. 

♦  Mem.  of  Lafayette,  ^\i.  127-8,  9. 
t  North  AmericaxwReview,  No.  46,  p.  165. 
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Trareniog  Gennaoy  in  the  character  of  a  traveller  in 
pursuit  of  iastructiou  and  knowledge,  he  ascertained  that 
Lafayette  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Austrian  governmeDt, 
and  taken  the  route  toward  Olmutz.*  Having  reconnoitred 
the  country  along  the  frontier,  he  selected  Tarnowitz,  as  a 
place  of  temporary  retreat,  in  case  an  opportunity  should 
occur  of  rescuing  the  prisoner  from  captivity.  This  point 
determined  in  his  mind,  he  proceeded  toward  Olmutz.  a 
strong  Austrian  fortress  in  Moravia,  on  the  high  road  to 
Vienna,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

At  this  period,  the  Austrian  police,  more  rigorous  than  that 
of  any  country  in  Europe,  France,  probably  excepted,  was 
even  more  watchful  than  usual,  because  the  events  in  France, 
and  those  in  Poland,  where  a  revolution  had  just  been  crush- 
ed by  the  united  efforts  of  the  surrounding  powers,  rendered 
all   governments  uneasy.     Under   such  circumstances,  the 
utmost  caution  was  indispensable  to  success,  and  information 
became  the  more  difficult  to  obtain,  as  all  direct  inquiry 
would  inevitably  have  led  to  suspicion.     At  Olmutz,  how- 
ever. Dr.  BoUman    ascertained  that  several  state  prisoners 
were  kept  in  the  citadel,  with  a  degree  of  caution  and  mys- 
tery, which'  must  have  been  not  unlike  that  used  toward  the 
half  fabulous  personage  in  the  iron  mask.     It  seemed  highly 
probable  that  Lafayette  was  one  of  them,  and  acting  Upon  this 
supposition,  the  doctor  visited  the  hospital,  and  endeavoured 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  surgeon :  he  knew  that 
the  health  of  the  prisoner  was  delicate ;  that  he  would  not  omit 
seeking  medical  aid ;  and  that,  of  all  the  medical  men  in 
Olmutz,  this  military  surgeon  was  the  most  likely  to  perform 
that  office. 

*  The  narrfttiTeof  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reecae  Lafayette,  is  in 
•ubstance,  extracted  from  an  account  of  that  noble  affair,  published  in 
the  Port  Folio,  rol.  xxii.  p.  93,  and  written  by  Dr.  Bollman  '  himself; 
hence  ito  authenticity  is  indubitable,  although  it  raries  from  other  nar 
«^tiyea  lately  publuhed  in  the  country. 
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'I'he  surgeon  proved  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  probity, 
and  feeling.  After  several  interviews,  wlien  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  effect  of  moral  impressions  on  the  consti- 
tution, Dr.  Bollmann,  drawing  a  pamphlet  from  bis  pocket, 
abruptly  said,  "  Since  we  are  on  the  subject,  you  attend  the 
state-prisoners  here.  Lafayette  is  among  them:  his  health 
is  much  impaired.  Show  him  this  pamphlet.  Tell  him  a 
traveller  left  it  with  you,  who  lately  saw  in  London  all  the 
persons  named  in  it,  his  particular  friends :  that  they  are 
well,  and  continue  attached  to  him  as  much  as  ever.  This 
intelligence  will  do  him  more  good  than  all  your  drugs." — 
At  the  same  moment,  he  laid  the  pamphlet  on  the  table,  and 
perceiving  that  the  surgeon  knew'  not  rightly  what  to  reply, 
changed  the  conversation,  and  shortly  after  left  him. 

The  manner  of  the  surgeon  convinced  him  that  Lafayette 
was  at  Olmutz ;  and  he  knew  the  latter  would  devise  means 
to  improve  the  opportunity,  should  he  rereive  the  pamphlet. 
In  a  few  days,  the  surgeon  mentioned,  of  his  own  accord, 
that  Lafayette  wished  to  learn  some  further  particulars  re- 
specting the  situation  of  one  or  two  of  them,  whom  he  named. 
On  hearing  this  the  doctor,  appearing  to  have  accidentally 
about  him  some  white  paper,  but  which,  in  fact,  had  been 
prepared  for  the  emergency,  sat  immediately  down,  and  wrote 
a  few  lines  in  French,  which  language  the  surgeon  understood, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  made,  and  finished  with  the  sentence, 
"  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  these  words, 
which,  when  read  with  your  usual  warmth,  will  afford  to  a 
heart  like  yours  some  consolation."     The  pa{>er  iiad  been 
previously  written  over  with  sympathetic  ink,  a  writing  in- 
visible unless  brought  out  by  the  apptf^^ion  of  heat.     The 
slight  hint  conveyed  iii  the  last  sentence  sufficed  ;  Lafayette 
became  acquainted  with  his  projects ;  and  his  readiness  to 
serve  him  in  any  practicable  way.     But  the  mode  could  be 
pointed  put  only  by  the  prisoner,  as  he  alone,  from  within, 
could  jttdge  what  might  be  attempted,  with  any  chance  ot 
success,  from  without. 


A 
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To  guard  against  suspicion,  the  doctor,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  a  considerable 
time,  but  confided  his  design  to  no  person  whatever.  He 
had  a  carriage  constructed  there,  in  which  were  contrived 
convenient  places  for  conveying  secretly  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles, such  as  rope-ladders,  cords,  a  number  of  tools  for  cut- 
ting iron  barsc  and  for  similar  purposes.  These  general  pre- 
parations being  made,  he  visited  several  gentlemen  on  -their 
estates  in  Moravia,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  again  touch- 
ing at  Olmu tz,  where  he  called  on  the  surgeon,  who  returned 
him  the  pamphlet,  formerly  left  for  Lafayette.  On  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  that  the  margin  had  been  written  over 
Willi  sympathetic  ink,  (lime-juice,)  and,  on  applying  heat, 
learned  that  th^  captive,  on  account  of  his  enfeebled  state 
of  health,  after  repeated  applications,  had  at  last  obtained 
permission  to  take  an  airing,  in  a  carriage,  at  stated  days  in 
the  week,  accompanied  by  a  military  guard;  and  that  by  fa« 
the  easiest  mode  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  would  be  to  at- 
tack the  guard  on  one  of  these  excursions  and  then  to  take 
him  off. 

Having  ascertained  for  his  guidance,  tliat  Lafayette,  in 
taking  his  ride,  sat  in  an  open  carriage,  with  an  officer  by 
his  side,  a  driver  on  the  box,  and  two  armed  soldiers  stand- 
ing behind,  Dr.  Bollman  returned  to  Vienna.  As  it  was 
indispensable  to  have,  at  least,  one  coadjutor,  he  communi- 
cated his  project  to  a  young  American  gentleman,  by  the 
name  of  Francis  Kinlock  Huger,  who  had  often  mentioned 
to  him,  in  conversation,  that  Lafayette,  on  arriving  in  Ame^ 
rica,  first  landed  at  his^  father's  house,  and  there  used  often 
to  have  him  on  his  keees,  when  a  boy.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  uncommon  talent,  decision,  and  enthusiasm ;  possessed  of 
a  warm  heart  and  a  resolute  mind.;  and  he  at  once  entered 
into  the  whole  design,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  execution 
with  the  most  romantic  earnestness. 

Haying  agreed  on  a  plan,  they  publicly  announced  (heir 
intention  of  returning  to  England  together;  two  saddle 
horses  were  purchased,  and  a  steady  groom  was  engaged  to 


attend  ihetn.  Thus,  aometimes  sending  the  groom  a  station 
or  two  forward,  with  the  carriage;  at  others,  leaving  him  to 
bring  up  the  horses  slowly,  while  they  pushed  onward  in 
the  carriage,  they  arrived  at  Olmutz. 

These  were  the  only  two  persons  on  the  continent,  except 
Lafayette  himself,  who  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  ar- 
rangements for  his  rescue,  and  neither  of  these  persons  knew 
him  by  sight.  When  they  reached  Olmutz,  the  doctor  imme- 
diately visited  the  surgeon,  and,  knowing  the  day  when  the 
marquis  was  to  take  his  ride,  mentioned  to  liim  the  same  day 
as  the  one  on  which  he  intended  to  continue  his  journey. 
On  that  day,  (eighth  November,  1794,)  the  groom  was  des- 
patched, at  an  early  hour,  to  Hoff,  a  post-town  about  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  with  orders  to  have  fresh  horses  in  readi- 
ness at  four  o'clock.     It  had  been  concerted  between  the 
parties,  that,  to  avoid  all  mistakes  when  the  rescue  should 
be  attempted,  each  should  take  off  his  hat  and  wipe  his  fore- 
head, in  token  of  recognition. 

Their  saddle  horses  were  now  ready  at  the  inn,  and  Mr. 
.  Huger  feigned  some  business  near  the  town-gate,  in  order  to 
watch  the  moment  when  the  carriage  should  pass.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  it,  he  hastened  back  to  the  inn.  Our  adventurers 
mounted,  and  followed  it  at  some  distance,  armed  only  with  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and  those  not  loaded  with  ball.  Their  success 
was  calculated  on  surprise,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  take  any  person's  life  would  have  been  unjus- 
tifiable, useless,  and  imprudent. 

They  rode  by  the  carriage,  and  then  slackeixing  their 
pace  and  allowing  it  again  to  go  ahead,  exchanged  signals 
with  the  prisoner.  At  two  or  three  miles  from  the  gate, 
the  carriage  left  the  high  road,  and  passed  into  a  less  fre- 
quented tract  in  the  midst  of  an  open  country  :  the«plain 
tras  covered  with  labouring  people.  Presently  the  carriage 
stopped.  Lafayette  and  the  oflScer  stepped  out,  and  walked 
arm  in  arm,  probably  to  give  the  former  more  opportunity 
for  exercise.    The  carriage,  widi  the  guard,  drove  slowly 
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on,  but  remained  in  sight.  This  vras  evidently  the  momeu 
for  their  attempt.  The  two  companions  galloped  up  ;  and 
the  doctor,  dismoanting,  left  his  horse  with  Huger.  At  the 
same  instant,  Lafayette  laid  hold  of  the  officer's  sword,  but 
could  only  half  draw  it  from  the  scabbard,  as  the  officer,  a 
stout  man,  had  seized  it  also.  The  doctor  joining,  he  was 
presently  disarmed ;  but  he  then  grasped  Lafayette,  held 
him  with  all  his  might,  and  set  up  a  tremendous  roaring,  not 
unlike  that  of  Mars  in  the  Iliad.  The  guard,  on  hearing  it, 
instead  of  coming  to  his  assistance,  fled  to  alarm  the  citadeL 
The  people  in  the  field  stood  aghast.  A  scuffle  ensued. — 
Huger  passed  the  bridles  of  the  two  horses  over  one  arm, 
and  with  the  other  hand,  thrust  his  handkerchief  into  tlie 
officer  8  mouth,  to  stop  the  noise.  The  officer,  the  prisoner, 
and  the  doctor  came  to  the  ground.  The  doctor,  kneeling 
on  the  officer,  kept  him  down  while  the  general  rose. 

All  would  now  have  been  well,  but  one  of  the  horses,  ta- 
king fright  at  the  scene  and  noise,  bad  reared,  slipped  his 
bridle,  and  ran  off.  A  countryman  caught  him,  and  was 
holding  hint  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  doctor,  still 
keeping  down  the  officer,  handing  a  purse  to  the  general, 
requested  him  to  mount  the  horse  left ;  and  Mr.  Huger  told 
him,  in  English,  to  go  to  Hoff.  He  mistook  what  was  said 
to  him  for  a  more  general  direction  to  go  off — delayed  a 
moment  to  see  if  he  could  not  assist  them — then  went  on — 
then  rode  back  again,  and  asked  once  more  if  he  could  be 
of  no  service-^and  finally,  urged  anew,  galloped  away,  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  minute. 

The  officer,  recovering  from  his  panic,  fled  toward  Ol- 
mutz.  The  doctor  and  Mr.  Huger  recovered  the  horse  that 
had  escaped,  and  both  mounted  him,  intending  to  follow  and 
assist  Lafkyette.  But  the  animal,  less  docile  and  tractable 
than  the  other,  which  had  been  trained  to  carry  two  persons, 
refused  to  perform  this  task,  reared,  and  bounded,  and 
presently  threw  both.  Mr.  Huger  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  This  will  not  do  I  The  marquis  wants  jou.    Pudi  on ;  I'll 
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take  my  chance  on  foot  across  the  country.^'  The  doctor 
pushed  forward,  and  Mr.  Huger,  who  now  had  little  chance 
of  escape,  was  soon  seized  by  the  peasants,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  and  conducted  to  Olmtitz.  These  acci- 
dents defeated  their  romantic  enterprise.  Dr.  BoUmann 
easily  arrived  at  Hofif;  but  not  finding  Lafayette  there,  and 
being  anxious  to  receive  some  intelligence  of  him,  although 
he  niight  readily  have  secured  himself  by  proceeding  to 
Tarnowitz,  he  lingered  about  the  frontiers^  'till  the  next 
night,  when  he  too  was  arrested,  by  order  of  the  Prussian 
authority,  at  the  requisition  of  Austria. 

Lafayette  remained  unpursued :  he  had  taken  a  wrong 
road,  which  led  to  JagersdoS*,  a  place  on  the  Prussian  frontier, 
and  followed  it  as  long  as  his  horse  could  proceed.  He  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  boundary  of  Austrian  rule  and  per- 
ceiving that  liis  horse  could  go  no  farther,  he  acco^^ted  a  man, 
whom  he  overtook  on  the  road,  not  far  from  a  village,  and, 
under  somepretext,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  procure 
him  another  horse,  and  to  attend  him  to  the  frontier.  The 
man  apparently  agreed,  and  went  to  the  villagefor  the  horse. 
But  the  general  had  awakened  suspicion  by  bis  accent,  his  ap- 
pearance, his  request,  and  his  money.  The  man  promptly 
returned  from  the  village,  but  he  came  with  a  force  to  ar- 
rest the  marquis,  and  conducted  him  before  a  magistrate. 
During  three  days,  the  period  of  his  detention  there,  his 
name  was  at  last  recognized  by  an  officer  from  Olmutz,  to 
which  fortress  he  was  re-conducted. 

All  three  of  the  prisoners  were  separately  confined,  without 
being  permitted  to  know  any  thing  of  each  other  s  fate.  Mr. 
Huger  was  chained  to  the  floor,  in  a  small  arched  dungeon, 
about  six  feet  by  eight,  without  light,  and  with  only  bread 
and  water  for  food ;  and  once  in  six  hours,  by  day  and  by 
night,  the  guard  entered,  and  with  a  lamp»  examined  each 
brick,  and  each  link  of  his  chains.  To  his  earnest  request 
to  know  something  of  Dr.  BoUmann,  and  to  learn  whether 
Lafayette  had  escaped,  he  received  no  answer  at  all.    To 
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hiB  still  more  earaest  solicitation  to  be  penniited  to  send  to 
his  mother  in  America,  merely  the  words  " /  am  alivt" 
signed  with  his  name,  h^  received  a  rude  refusal. — Dr. 
BoIIman  was  also  put  in  chains,  and  conducted  to  a  dismal 
dungeon,  hlilf  under  ground.     Only  a  faint  light  broke  into 
it,  through  a  narrow,  oblique  aperture,  made  in  a  wall  up- 
wards of  five  feet  thick.     When  h^  laid  down  at  night, 
chained  to  the  walls,  he  was  attacked  by  myriads  of  fam- 
ished vermin.     Neither  candle  light,  nor  books,  were  allow- 
ed him,  and  his  food  was  limited]  to  what  could   be  pro- 
cured for  four  cents  per  day.     In  this  dreadful  situation  he 
remained  more  than  two  months,  without  any  communica-^ 
tion  with  any  person  whatever  except  the  jailer,  nor  did  he 
ever  from  him  learn  the  fate  of  Mr.  Huger.     In  fact»  at  first, , 
every  degree  of  brutal  severity  was  practised  against  both 
of  them ;  but,  afterwards,  this  severity  was  relaxed.     They 
were  placed  nearer  together,  where  they  could  communi- 
cate with  each  other ;  and  their  trial,  :v7hich  was  protracted 
during  the  whole  winter,  was  begun  with  all  the  tedious 
formalities,  that  could  be  prescribed  by  Austrian  fear  and 
caution ;  for  they  had  dreamed,  in  Vienna,  of  a  deep-rooted 
plot,  and  wide-extended  conspiracy,  and  could  not  believe 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  made  merely  by  two  individ- 
uals, and  without  any  other  design  than  simply  that  of  re- 
storing a  man  to  freedom  and  to  his  friends. — By  the  povr* 
erful,  but  unknown   intercessions  of  many  of  the  personal 
friends  of  Dr.  Bollman,    in  Vienna,  but  particulariy  through 
the  influence  of  count  Metrowsky,  a  nobleman  living  near 
the  prison,  the  rigour  of  th^ir  treatment- was  not  only  great- 
ly mitigated,  but,  on  the  conclusion  of  their  trials  they  were 
merely  sentenced  to  two  weeks  additional  confinement,  after 
having  been  already  imprisoned  during  eight  months. — The 
doctor  and  Mr.  Huger  received  many  flattering  marks  i>f 
kindness  and  good  will,  even  at  Olmutz,  before  their  de- 
parture, and  their  progress  through  Germany  wa?  a  kind  of 
triumph,  lljough  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  the  con- 
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ttnued  captiTity  of  Lafayette.  A  few  hours  after  (bey  had 
left  Olmutz,  an  order  came  from  Viemia,  directing  a  new 
trial,  which,  under  the  management  of  the  ministers,  would 
of  course,  have  ended  very  dificrently  froin  the  one  mana* 
ged  by  Count  Metrowsky ;  but  the  prisoners  were  already 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  dominions.* 

Lafayette,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  thrown  back  into  his 
obscure  and  ignominious  sufferings,  with  hardly  a  hope  that 
they  could  be  terminated,  except  by  death.     The  irons 
were  so  closely  fastened  around  his  ankles,  that  for  three 
months  he  endured  the  most  excruciating  torture.     During 
,  the  winter  of  1794-5,  which  was  extremely  severe,  he  was 
reduced  almost  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  violent  fever ;  and 
yet  was  deprived  of  proper  attendance,  of  air,  of  suitable 
food,  and  of  decent  clothes.     In  this  state  he  was  allowed 
.  nothing  for  his  bed  but  a  little  damp  and  mouldy  straw ; 
found  his  waist  was  a  chain,  which  was  fastened  to  the  wall, 
and  barely  permitted  him  to  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
No  light  was  admitted  into  his  cell,  and  he  was  even  refu- 
sed the  smallest  allowance  of  linen.    Worn  down  by  dis- 
ease and  the  rigour  of  the  season,  he  became  miserably 
emaciated.    To  increase  his  miseries,  almost  insupporta- 
ble mental  anxieties  were  added  to  his  physical  distresses. 
Re  was  made  to  believe  that  he  was  only  reserved  for  a 
public  execution,  and  that  his  chivalrous  deliverers  had  al* 
.  ready  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  be 
-^as  not  permitted  to  know  whether  his  family  were  still 
idive,  or  had  fallen  under  tfie  revolutionary  axe,  of  which, 
during  <lie  few*  days  he  was  out  of  bis  dungeon,  he  had  heard 
such  apfalliiig  accounts.t 

Madame  de  Lafiatyette,  however  was  nearer  to  htm  than 
he  could  imagine  to  be  possible.  I9ie,  together  with  her  two 
dau|^ei{,  Aaastaria  and  Virginia,  had  been  confined  in  the 


*  North  Ameriiean  B«ri«w,  Jaanary*  IMS. 
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priaoQS  of  Paris*  The  twenfy-seTenth  of  July,  1794,  (niotb 
Thennidor,)  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  victims  who  had  been  doomed  to  the  sca^ld,  were 
released  from  prison;  but  madame  de^ Lafavette  was  not  li* 
berated  for  several  months  after,  having  been  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  in  confinement.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of 
her  health,  and  the  earnest  solicitations  of  her  friends  that  she 
would  remain  a  few  months  in  thc  country,  in  order  to  re-es- 
tablish it,  she  remained  deaf  to  all  their  prayers,  and  inexora- 
ble in  her  determination  to  carry  immediate  consolation  to  the 
dungeon  of  her  persecuted  husband.  Sending  her  eldest  son 
(George  Washington)  for  safety,  to  the  care  of  general  Wash- 
ington in  America,  she  set  out,  accompamed  by  het  two 
daughters,  in  disguise,  and  with  American  passports.  Anastasia, 
the  eldest,  was  then  sixteen,  and  Virginia,  the  youngest,  thirteen 
years  of  age. 

Passing  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Motier  she  landed  at  Atto- 
na,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  1795,  and  proceedmg  imme^ 
diatel^to  Vienna,  obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  who 
gave  them  permission,  as  it  now  seems  probable,  against  the 
intentions  of  his  ministers,  to  join  Lafayette  in  prison,  but  abso- 
lutely refused  to  liberate  him  ;  observing,  ''J'ai  les  maint  lieesJ' 
(My  hands  are  tied.)  They  went  instantly  to  Olmutz :  but  be- 
fore they  could  enter,  they  were  deprived  of  whatever  they  had 
brought  with  them  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  a  dungeon,  and 
required,  if  they  should  pass  its  threshold,  never  again  to  leave 
it.  They  were  treated  with  the  greatest  lohumanily,  and  re- 
fused liberty  to  hear  mass  on  Sundays,  or  to  have  a  servant  |» 
attend  them.  .Madame  de  Lafayette's  health  soon  sunk  und^ 
the  complicated  horrors  and  sufferings  of  her  loathsome  im« 
prisonment,  and  she  wrote  to  Vienna  for  permission  to  pass  a 
week  in  the  capital,  to  brejtthe  pur^  air,  and  obtain  medical 
assistance.  Two  months  after  this,^  the  commandant  made  his 
appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  after  giving  orders  that  the 
two  youn^  ladies  should  be  confined  to  a  particular  chamber, 


informed  mudamd  ie  La&yBtte  that  no.  oi^eetum  would  be 
made  to  her  leaTing  her  husband,  but  that,  if.  she  should  do  so, 
she  must  oever  return  to  him.  '  There  was  a  degree  of  refine* 
ment  in  this  bgenious  mode  of  heaping  afflictions  upon  the  head 
of  tUb  unfortunate^  which  aknost  outhvalled  m  iniquity  all  t'lat 
had  ever  been  written  to  depict  the  oppression  of  tyranny. 
The  heroic  woman  seized  a  pen,  and  immediately  and  formal- 
ly signed  her  consent  and  determination  '^to  share  his  captivi- 
ty in  all  its  details,"  being  "  fully  determined  never  again  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  the  horrors  of  another  separation.''  .  Niever  af- 
terwards did  she  make  an  effort  to  leave  him.  After  this 
period,  no  complaints  whatever  were  heard  from  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  who  inhaled  in  their  dungeons,  an  air  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  most  noxious  effluvium.  The  situation  of 
the  two  lovely  daughters  was  hcwrible. — ^Not  allowed  to  be  con- 
fined with  their  parents,  they  were  guarded  in  separate  dun*^ 
geons ;  and,  by  a  confinement  of  sixteen  hours,  they  purch  s.  d 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  being  with  their  father  and 
motlier  during  the  remaining  eight  hours,  of  the  day.  But, 
with  all  those  soft  endearments  which  fall  so  sweetly  from  the 
lips  of  young  and  artless  women,  they  helped  to  assuage,  by 
their  touching  sympathy,  those  keener  sorrows  which  refused 
to  yield  to  the  voice  of  philosophy.* 

"  The  history  of  female  virtue  and  female  heroism,"  says 
M.  de^Stael,  "  presents  nothing  more  rare  in  excellence,  than 
the  life  and  character  of  madame  de  Lafayette."  Her  name 
will  be  revered  so  long  as  virtue  commands  respect  and 
admiration.  .She  has,  in  our  days,  revived  the  name  of 
Arria^  who  devested  herself  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  to 
bear  all  the  oppression  ^^ich  a  Claudius  or  a  Nero  could 
inflict.  She  composed  hers^^f  for  death  in  the  arms  and  in 
the  dungeon  of  her  husband ;  but  his  deliverance  produced 
a  reprieve  to  a  life  so  precious.     He  bore  her  to. her  native 

•Pari.  Chron.  xvj,  37a-0,  380,  394.— Wars  Rev.  i,  Note,  59,  60.— Port 
F©Bo,  nx,  509rT-North  American  Review,  January,  1825. 


Fnmee,  to  her  own  patrimoiiial  wocmIs  of  La  GfiuigB.    Re* 

▼iTed,  not  rescued,  she  lived  to  behold  the  return  of  her 

brave  son,  the  reunion  of  her  familj,  and  then  sunk  into  the 

tomb. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  effect  the  Hbevation  of  La* 

layette*  When  the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  refusing  the  li- 
berty of  her  husband  to  Madam  de  La&yette,  told  ber  that 
"  his  hands  were  tied,"  he  coqld,  ojf  course,  allude  to  no  law 
or  constitution  of  his  empire,  and,  therefore,*fai8  hands  could 
only  be  tied  by  engagements  with  his  allies  in  the  war  against 
France.  England  was  one  of  those  allies ;  and,  therefore, 
general  Fitapatrick^in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  seven- 
teendi  March,  1794,  and  again  on  the  sixteenth  December^ 
1796,  after  a  feeling  and  eloqqent  introduction^  moved, 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  re- 
presenting to  his  miyesty,  that  it  appeared  to  that  bouse  that 
the  detention  of  general  Lafayette,  Alexandre  Lameth,  Bu«> 
reau  de  Puzy,  and  Latour  Maubourg,  in  prison,  by  order  of 
his  majesty's  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  injurious  to  his 
majesty,  and  the  cause  of  his  allies  ;  and  humbly  to  beseech 
his  majesty  most  graciously  to  intercede  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  his  royal  wisdom  shall  seem  most  proper,  for  the  de- 
liverance of  these  unhappy  per&ons."  He  was  supported 
by  colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  fought  against  Lafayette  in 
Virginia,  by  Wilberforce,  by  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey  ;.and 
opposed  by  Pitt,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Burke, 
Windham,  the  secretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  secretary  Dundas, 
Mr.  Fox  pleaded  the  cause  of  Lafayette  with  the  ntiost  im- 
passioned eloquence.  The  British  parliament  heard  that 
sublime  speech*  and  yet  the  representatives  of  affree  cpun* 
try  did  not  rise  m  a  body  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of 
the  orator,  who,  on  th^s  occasion,  should  have  been  only 
their  interpreter  The  ministers  opposed  the  motions  of 
general  Fitzpatrick  by  saying,  as  usual,  that  the  captivity  of 
general  La&yette  concerned  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
and  that  England,  in  meddling  with  it,  would  violate  the 


general  piinciple  which  forbade  her  to:  interfere  in  the  in* 
ternal  admioistration  of  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Fox  admi* 
rably  combatted  this  wily  and'  evasive  answer ;  bot|  both 
motions  were  finally  lost.*  One  good  effect,  however,  foU 
lowed  from  them.  A  solemn  and  vehement  discussion,  in 
which  the  emperor  of  Austria  found  no  apologist,  had  been 
held  in  the  face  of  all  Europe ;  and  all  Europe  was,  of 
course,  informed  of  the  sufferings  of  Lafayette,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  authentic  way. 

The  illustrious  individual  ^ho  presided  over  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  did  not  foi^et,  in  &e  dungeons  of 
despots,  the  gallant  soldier,  with  whom  he  had  fought,  side 
by  side,  on  the  plains  of  America.    During  the  first  year  of 
Lafayette's  imprisonment,  in   1793,  two  letters  were  ad- 
dressed  to  the  American  ministers  at  London  and  Paris,  re- 
spectively,  at  the  sole  instance  of  the  president,  stating  tho 
interest  taken  by  the  president,  and  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fate  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  requiring 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  sounding 
the  way  toward  his  liberation,  which  they  were  to  endea* 
^vonr  to  obtain  by  informal  solicitations  ;  but  if  formal  ones 
should  be  necessary,  they  were  to  watch  the  moment  when 
they  might  be  ui^ed  with  the  best  prospect  of  success.     In 
fact^  the  attachment  of  these  illustrious  personages  to  each 
other,  yielded  neither  to  time,  nor  to  the  remarkable  vicis*' 
situdes  of  fortune  with  which  the  destinies  of  one  of  them  had 
been  chequered.      TJie  extreme  jealousy,  however,  with 
which  the  persons  who  adnainistered  the  government  of 
France,  as  welt  as  a  large  party  in  America,  watched  the 
deportment  of  Washington  toward  all  those  whom  the  fe- 
rocious despotism  of  the  Jacobins  had  exiled  from  their 
country,  imposed  upon  him  the  painful  necessity  of  observ- 
ving  great  circumspection  in  fats  official  conduct  on  this  deli- 
cate subject  A  formal  interposition  in  favour  of  the  virtuous 

•  The  motion  on  serenteenth  March^  1794,  was  lost,  40  to  153.— 
Pari  Chroa.  ix,  642.~The  motion  on  sixteenth  December,  1796,  was 
lost,  32  to  ia3.--Ibid.  xrt.  9tS. 
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arid  anforton&te  Tictim  of  their  furions  passions,  would  have 
been  uDavailing^  Without  benefitting  the  person  whom  it 
was  designed  to  aid,  it  might  have  prodnced  serious  political 
mischifif.  But,  in  the  year  1796,  the  American  ministers 
employed  at  foreign  courts,  were  instructed  to  seize  every 
fair  occasion  to  express  unofficially  the  interest  taken  hy 
the  president  in  the  fate  of  Lafayette  ;  and  to  employ  the 
most  eligible  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  his  liberty,  or 
to  meliorate  his  condition.  A  confidential  person  had  been 
sent  to  Berlin  to  solicit  his  discharge ;  but  before  this  messen* 
ger  had  reached  his  destination,  the  king  of  Prussia  had  de- 
livered over  his  prisoner  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Mr. 
Rnckney  had  been  instructed,  not  only  to  indicate  the 
wishes  of  the  president  to  the  Austrian  minister  at  London, 
but  to  endeavour  unoiicially  to  obtain  the  powerful  medi- 
ation of  Britain,  and  had  at  one  time,  flattered  himself  that 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James  would  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
affair ;  but  this  hope  was  soon  dissipated.* 

After  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  mediation  of 
the  British  cabinet,  the  president  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  emperor  of* Germany  : — "  It  will  readily  occurs 
to  your  majesty,  that  occasions  may  sometimes  exist,  on 
which  official  considerations  would  constrain  the  chief  of  a 
nation  to  be  silent  and  passive  in  relation  even  to  objects 
which  affect  his  sensibility,  and  claim  his  interposition  as  a 
man.  Finding  myself  precisely  in  this  situation  at  present, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  this  private  letter  to  your  ma- 
jesty, being  persuaded  that  my  motives  will  also  be  my 
apology  for  it. 

"  In  common  with  the  people  of  this  country,  I  retain  a 
strong  and  cordial  sense  of  the  services  rendered  to  them 
by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  my  friendship  for  him  has 
been  constant  and  sincere;  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  I 
should  sympathise  with  him  and  his  family  in  their  misfor- 
tunes, and  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  calamities  they  expe- 

♦  Muniu  Waahio^on,  v.  339,  note*  668-9. 
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nence,  among  which  his  present  confinement  id  not  the  least 
distressing. 

*'  I  forhear  to  enlarge  on  this  delicate  subject.  Permit 
me  only  to  submit  to  your  majesty's  consideration,  whether 
his  long  imprisonment,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estate, 
and  the  indigence  and  dispersion  of  his  family,  and.  the  pain- 
ful anxieties  incident  to  all  these  circumstances,  do  not 
form  an  assemblage  of  sufferings  which  recommend  him  to 
the  mediation  of  humanity  ?  Allow  me,  sir,  on  this  occasion 
to  be  its  organ  ;  and  to  entreat  that  he  may  be  jpermitted  to 
come  to  this  country  on  such  conditions,  and  under  such  in- 
structions, as  your  majesty  may  think  it  expedient  to  pre- 
scribe. 

"  As  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to  ask  what,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  I  would  not  grant,  your  majesty  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  this  request  appears  to  me  to 
correspond  with  those  great  principles  of  magnanimity  and 
wisdom,  which  form  the  basis  of  sound  policy  and  durable 

glory." 

This  letter,  reflecting  honour  on  the  feelings  and  charac- 

.  ter  of  Washington,  and  expressing  sentiments  not  more  deep- 
ly cherished  by  him,  than  by  a  whole  nation,  was  transmit- 
ted to  Mr.  Pinckney,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  emperor  through. 
his  minister  at  London.  How  far  it  operated  in  mitigating 
immediately  the  rigour  of  Lafayette's  confinement,  or  in 
obtaining  his  liberty,  remains  unascertained. 
•  But  the  Journal  of  Congress  of  third  March,  1797,  con- 
tains a  record,  which  will  stand  for  ever  as  a  blemish  on  the 
character  of  our  country,  although  the  principles  which  it 
exhibits,  were,  at  that  time,  as  odious  to  almost  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  republic,  as  they  must  be  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. But,  "fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum.  On  that  day,  the  la- 
mented orator  and  statesman,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  mo- 
ved, for  consideration,  a  resolution  in  the  following  words : 
"  This  house,  strongly  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the  im- 
portant and  disinterested  services  rendered  to  tiieir  country, 
during  the  late  war,  by  their  fellow-citizen,  major-general 
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iMbjtUe,  and  deepi  j  regtetting  the  stt&rings  to  whtcli  he 
is  now  subjected  from  a  l6ng  and  rigorous  imprisonment, 
and  which  have  equally  excited  their  sympathy,  and  the  ar- 
dent wish  of  their  constituents  for  his  deliverance,  do  Re- 
solvt  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  informed, 
that  this  bouse  will  see  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  any 
measures  which  be  may  deem  expedient  to  adopt  toward 
efiecting'the  restoration  of  their  said  fellow  citizen  to  liber- 
ty."— ^Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  a  Harper,  this  mo- 
tion was  lost  by  a  majority  of  fifty-two  to  thirty-two :  this 
result  may  be  attributed  to  the  cold-blooded  fear  of  multi- 
plying foreign  n^otiations,  the  calculating  timidity  which 
Jooked  forward  to  a  long  train  of  political  disputes,  and  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  resolution  having  been  brought  for- 
ward at  a  late  hour  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.* 

The.  period  at  which  Lafayette  and  his  afflicted  family, 
were  again  to  taste  the  enjoyments  of  liberty  was  now  ra» 
pidly  approaching.'  They  owed  their  liberation,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  that  time  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  but  the  American  government, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  participated  honourably  in  the 
act.  At  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  which  was  preceded 
by  the  negotiation  of  Leoben  and  Udine,  the  young  and 
victorious  French  general  insisted,  on  his  own  responsibility 
that  the  prisoners  at  Olmutz  should  be  immediately  released 
from  confinement.  The  Austrian  ministers  were  unwillingly 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  prey ;  but  attempted  to  compel 
Lafayette  to  receive  bis  freedom  on  conditions  prescribed 
to  him :  but  this  he  distinctly  and  decidedly  refused ;  and  de- 
clared, with  a  firmness  which  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  could 
have  survived  such  aufierings,  that  he  would  never  accept 
•his  liberation  in  any  way  that  should  compromise  his  rights 
and  duties,  either  as  a  Frenchman,  or  as  an  Americcm  ctiizen, 

John  Parish,  esquire,  the  American  consul  at  Hamburg, 
had  been  indefatigable  in  bis  exertions^  as  the  agcpt  of  the 

*  Ameriean  Senaitor,  itkvTT 


TJoited  Steles,  to  procure  fte  Itberataon,  or  at  featt  improye 

the  sitqatioa,  of  the  illu^trioifg  sufferer.    He  had  already 

9oUcited,  and  obtained,  permU^ioo  to  supply  him  with  sinall 

sums  of  money.    At  leDgth«  the  emperop  affected  to  listen 

vritb  a  friendly  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  the  American  gov* 

erjument,  and  consented  to  his  enlaiigenient,  upon  condition 

that  Mr.  Parish  would  engage  that  be  should  levrt  Germany 

in  ten  days.    On  the  twenty^fiftb  Ai^^ust,  1797,  the  consul 

addressed  a  letter  to  the  baron  de  Tburgut,  minister  of  state, 

containing  the  following  passage  :  "  Mr.  Rameuf  will  have 

the  honour  of  acquainting  your  excellency  with  the  dispo- 

aitions  that  have  been  made  toward  procuring  a  vessel  for 

the  prisoners,  oii  their  arrival  in  this  city,  (Hambui^,)  to  fa<*< 

cilitate  their  passage  to  America.     I  beg  permission  for  Mr. 

Rameuf  to  offsr  to  the  prisoners,  as  well  in  my  owji  name 

as  in  that  of  the  United  States,  whatever  assistance  and 

care  they  may  stand  in  need  of,  at  the  moment  of  their  en- 

To  this  letter  the  baron  de  Thuigut  replied  as  follows: 
"  The  merchant  Hirsch  has  been  permitted  to  furnish,  agreea- 
bly to  your  desire,  the  money  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses that  the  family  of  Lafayette  would  be  at  for  matters 
of  coavenience  and  pleasure.  The  baron  djB  Buol,  his  ma- 
jesty's minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  princes  and  state  of 
Lower  Saxony,  will  inform  you  of  the  particular  deference 
of  bis  majesty  to  the  interest  which  the  United  States  ap- 
pear to  take  in  the  liberation  of  this  prisoner."  The  same 
minister  of  state,  in  a  letter  of  the  tiiirteenth  of  September, 
1797,  to  the  baron  de  Buol,'»peaks  in  this  language :  "  You 
will  take  car«4  M,  Baron,  to  inform  the  Anaerican  consul  on 
this  occai»ion,  that  his  majesty,  havif^  made  no  positive  en- 
gagement  with  iM  French  re^fpeCkng  tiu  enlargement  of  thi9 
prisoner,  the  motive  of  (be  particular  interest  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  appear  to  atlaeh  to  it,  has  contribu- 
ted not  a  littk  to  engage  bis  majesty  in  dm  beneficent  ac- 
tion ;  that,  for  the  rest,  tm  mf^ty  will  be  always  bapp. 
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in  fiunishing^he  United  States  of  America,  on  all  occasions, 
real  maifa  of  his  friendship  and  benevolence."* 

•  - 

U  may  be,  that  the  Auatrians  were  compelled  to  release 
Lafajette  by  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  but  were 
willing  to  make  a  merit  .of  it  in  the  eyes  of  our  government 
It  is  not  a  little  remaricable,  that  his  release  should  have 
been  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two  most  conspicu- 
ous men  of  their  age,  one  the  founder  of  a  republic,  the  other, 
of  a  despotism, — George  Washington  and  Napoleon  Bona-* 
parte. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1797,  the  precious  light 
of  heaven  once  more  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  much  injured 
^marquis ;  Madam  de  Lafayette  and  her  daughters,  having 
been  confined  twenty  two  months,  and  Laf^^ette  himself, 
more  than  five  years,  in  a  disgraceful  spirit  of  vulgar  cnielty 
and  revenge,  of  which  modern  history  can  alTord  very  few 
examples.  On  that  day,  his  fetters  were  knocked  off,  and 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  he  left  his  prison 
Hnder  the  escort  of  an  officer,  who  was  to  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  our  worthy  consul.  Mr.  Parish  relates  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  at  Hamburg,  in  a  very 
interesting  manner :  • 

"The  marquis's  departure  froin  Olmutz,"  says  that  gen- 
tleman; "  was  notified  to  M.  de  Buol  and  myself,  and  I  con- 
certed measures  for  his  being  delivered  over  to  me  in  my 
own  house.  Every  thing  was  so  arranged  as  to  have  the 
ceremony  performed  as  qaickl/  and  secretly  as  possible ; 
and  the  fourth  of  October  was  fixed  for  their  being  conveyed 
to  my  house.  Mr.  Morris  and  I  dined  that  day  with  the 
minister,  the  Baron  de  Buol.  I  left  thiem  at  four  o'clock  in 
order  to  be  at  home  when  they  arrived.  An  immense  crowd 
of  people  announced  their  arrival.  The  streets  were  lined, 
and  my  house  was  soon  filled  with  them.  A  lane  was  formed 
to  let  the  prisoners  pass  to  my  room.  Lafayettcied  the 
way,  and  was  followed  by  his  infirm  lady  and  two  daughters. 
He  flew  into  my  arms ;  his  wife  and  daughters  clung  to  me. 
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A  silence,  an  expressive  silence,  took  place,  It  ^as  broken  bj 
an  exclamation  of,  **  my  friend  !  my  dearest Yriend !  my  dtli- 
'Dtrer  !  See  the  work  of  your  generosity  \  My  poor,  poor  wife, 
hardly  able  to  support  herself."  And,  indeed,  she  was  not 
standing,  but  hanging  on  my  arm,  inibrued  with  tears,  while 
her  two  lovely  girls  had  hold  of  the  other.  The  scene  was 
extremely  affecting,  and  I  was  very  much  agitated.  The 
room  was  full,  and  I  am  sure  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  it 
.  I  placed  the  marchioness  on  a  Sofa :  she  sobbed  and  wept 
much,  and  could  utter  but  few  words.  Again  the  marquis 
came  to  my  arms,  his  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude.  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  such  complete  ecstacy  of  body  and 
raind. — He  is  a  very  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  seemed  to  have  suffered  but  little  from  his  confinement. 
It  required  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  to  compose  him. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  the  minister  joined  us  :  I  in- 
troduced the  marquis  and  his  family  to  him,  and  then  re- 
quested that  the  ceremony  about  to  be  performed,  might  be 
in  a  private  room,  and  desired  that  the  rest  of  the  company 
might  remain  where  they  were. 

".  The  minister,  and  his  secretary,  with  the  officer  of  the 
escort,  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  prisoner,  retired  with  me  to  an 
inner  apartment,  where  M.  de  Boul,  after  a  very  handsome 
address  to  the  prisoner,  stated  the  particular  satisfaction  he 
had  in  delivering  him  over  to  a  friend  who  loved  and  re- 
spected him  so  much  :  heathen  addressed  me,  and  after  some 
flattering  compliments,  reminded  me  of  my  engagement  to 
the  emperor,  to  have  the  marquis  removed  out  of  Germany 
in  ten  days,  which  I  again  promised  to  fulfil,  when  he  told 
Lafayette  that  he  was  now  completely. restored  to  liberty."* 
After  causing  their  rights,  both  as  French  and  American  ci 
tizens,  to  be  fornaallj  recognised  at  Hamburg,  Lafayette  and 
his  family  went  to  Welmoldt,  a  little  town  in  the  territories  of 
Holstein,  where,  during  two  years,  they  lived  in  retirement 
and  tranquillity.     About  this  period  the  joys  of  the  happy 
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circle  were  incveafed  by  the  arrival  or  George  W^^klogtoD 
Lafajette  from  Mount  Vernon,  and  by  tbe  marriage  x>{  Anas* 
tasia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lafayette  with  M.  CUarlea  de 
Latour  Maubourgi  brother  of  the  person  who  had  shared  het 
father's  captiYity. 

Here  Lafayette  continued  to  reside,  contented  and  happy, 
but  anxiously  observing  the  progress  of  events  in  France, 
until  the  revolution  of  tbe  eighteenth  Brumair,  tenth  No* 

•  vember,  1799,  promised  for  a  time,  to  settle  the  gorerninent 
of  his  country  on  a  safe  foundation.  He  immediately  return- 
ed to  France,  and  established  himself  at  La  Grai^e,  a  fine 
old  castle,  surrounded  by  a  moderate  estate,  about  forty 
miles  from  Paris,  which  has  ever  since  been  his  customary 
residence. 

Returned  to  his  country,  Lafayette  remained  steady  to 
those  principle)^  which  had  guided  him  through  life, — which 
had  led  him  to  the  wilds  of  America.-^wbich  had  inspi- 

.  red  him  in  the  conflicts  of  revolutionary  France, — ^had 
shielded  him  from  the  corruption  of  courts,  and  consoled 
htm  in  the  dungeons  of  captivity.  When  he  discovered  that 
bis  opinons  of  the  character  and  views  of  Bonaparte  were 
ill-founded,  that  he  who  had  generously  assisted  to  unlock  his 
own  chains,  was  already  engaged  in  weaving  shackles  for  his 
country,  he  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  him*  refused  the 
share  offered  to  him  in  public  affairs,  declined  the  senatorial 
dignity  anxiously  pressed  on  his  acceptance,  and  by  his  bold 
restrictive  vote,  id  1 802,  against  the  consulship  for  life,  snap* 
pcd  for  ever  tfie  tie,  which,  under  the  paramount  influence 
of  gratitude,  had  for  a  moment  bound  him  to  a  man,  whose 
views  differed  so  widely  from  his  own.  Bonaparte  even 
went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  promote  his  eldest  son,  and  his 
son-in-law  Lasteyrie,  though  they  distinguished  themselves 
repeatedly  in  the  army ;  and  once,  when  a  report  of  the 
services  of  the  former  in  a  bulletin  was  offered  him,  he  era- 
sed it  with  impatience,  saying,  "  These  Lafayettes  cross  my 
path  ever3rwhere.'*    Discouraged,  therefore,  in  every  way 
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m  vbicb  tbej  coold  be  of  service  to  their  country,  the  whole 
familjr  was  at  last  collected  at  La  Grange,  and  lived  there 
in  the  happiest  retirement^  so  long  as  the  despotism  of  Bo- 
naparte lasted.  Refusing  inflexibly  to  bow  before  the  sun 
of  innperial  power,  the  noble  head  of  the  family  gave  him- 
self op  exclusively  to  the  endearments  of  domestic  life,  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  science,  and  the  interests  and  im- 
provements  of  agriculture.* 

For  manjr  years  he  continued  to  repose  tranquilly  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.     The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in 
1814,  made  no  change  in  Lafayette's  relations  :  he  remain- 
ed an  inactive  spectatpr  of  the  political  changes  which  took 
place.     He  was  too  honest  and  too  candid,  too  much  an 
enemy  to  the  anarchy  of  the  Jacobin  factions,  and  to  the 
despotism  of  the  emperor,  to  support  eithi^r,  or  to  be  re- 
ceived into  their  confidence.     The  restoration  of  a  Bourbon 
to  the  throne  might  have  met  his  silent  approbation,  if  the 
throne  had  been  founded  in  a  constitution,  fairly  admitting 
the  representatives  of  the  people  tb  a  share  in  legislation, 
and  properly  defining  the  extent  and  the  measure  of  {he  ex- 
ecutive, authority  ;  but  the  views  of  Louis'  friends  and  allies 
were  too  arbitrary  to  lead  them  to  expect  his  approbation 
and  aid.     He,  however,  presented  himself  once  at  court, 
where  he  was  very  kindly  received ;  but  the  government 
they  established  was  so  different  from  the.  representative 
government  which  he  had  assisted  to  form,  that  he  did  not 
again  appear  at  the  palace.  ^ 

But  great  and  extraordinary  events^  once  more  forced 
for  the  moment,  this  modern  Cincinnatus  from  his  plough,  to 
assist  in  councils  which  had  for  their  object  the  fate  of  an 
empire,  and  which  l^^ght  him  before  the  world,  in  all  the 
original  splendour  of  his  long-tried  virtue.  Napoleon  landed 
from  Elba  on  the  first  of  March,  1815,  and  reached  Paris  on 
^  the  twentieOi.    His  appearance  in  the  capital  was  like  a 

*  ^^£L  ^^nP^'*  France,  p.  319*— I9orth  American  iUrkWy  Jan- 
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theatrical  illuiion,  and  his  policy  seemed  to  be  to  plaj  all 
men,  of  all  parties,  like  the  characters  of  a  great  drama, 
around  him.     Wishing  to  obtain  the  powerful  countenance 
and  co-operation  of  Lafayette,  he  deputed  Joseph  Bonaparte* 
to  whom  Lafayette  had  been  personally  known,  to  consult 
and  conciliate  him ;  but  the  consistent  patriot  would  hold 
no  communion  with  the  new  order  of  things.     He  even  re* 
fused,  though  pressingly  solicited,  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  emperor ;  and  when  the  ex-king  of  Spain  observed  that 
his  name  was  placed  first  upon  the  list  of  peers,  and  urged 
his  acceptance  of  the  peerage,  this  was  his  answer ;  "Should 
I  ever  again  appear  on  the  scene  of  public  life,  it  can  only 
be  as  a  representative  of  the  people.'*     To  the  Acte  Addi- 
fione/ of  the  twenty-second  April,  1815,  confirming  the  priu- 
ciples  of  Napoleon's  former  despotism,  but  establishing, 
among  other  things,  a  hereditary  chamber  of  peers,  and  au 
elective  chamber  of  representatives,  Lafayette  entered  his 
solemn  protest,  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  had  pro- 
tested, against  the  consulship  for  Hfe.     The  very  college  of 
electors,  however,  who  received  his  protest,  unanimously 
chose  him,  first  to  be  their  president,  and  afterwards  to  be 
their  representative  to  the  Corps  Legislaiif.* 

After  a  long  and  chequered  interval,  Lafayette  appeared 
before  his  country,  with  the  same  immutability  of  principle, 
the  same  energy  of  spirit  and  force  of  eloquence,  as  was 
possessed  by  him  to  whom  America  raised  statues,  "ere  man- 
hood had  shed  its  down  upon  his  cheek ; — to  whom  the  mi- 
litary spirit  of  France  devoted  a  sword  of  victory,  formed 
out  of  the  dungeon-bars  of  the  BastilCf  which  he  had  broken. 
As  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  dej^ies,  he  exhibited  to 
his  country,  a  bright,  untarnished,  model  of  the  true,  pure, 
incorruptible  constitutionalists  of  1789,  whose  views  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  their  country  had  been  successive-  ^ 
ly  and  eflFectually  frustrated,  by  the  sordid  selfishness  of  an- 

*  Lady  Morgan's  France,  315,  320 — Biog.  Not  Fay.  IS.— M«il| 
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tiquated  privitege,  by  the  factious  intrigues  of  sanguinary 
democracy,  and  by  the  aspiring  views  of  bold,  boundless, 
and  despotic  ambition.* 

It  was  as  a  representative  of  the  people  that  he  saw  Bo- 
naparte, for  the  first  time,  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1815.     "It  is  about  twelve  years 
since   we  have  met,  general  ;'^said  Napoleon,  with  great 
kindness  of  manner :  but  Lafayette  received  the  emperor 
with  marked  distrust ;  and  all  his  efforts  were  directed,  as 
he  then  happily  said  they  should  be,  "  to  make  the  chamber 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  renresentation  of  the  French 
people,   and   not  a  Napoleon  ciub." — Notwithstanding  all 
Bonaparte's  efforts  to  procure  the  nomination  of  the  pre? 
sident  of  the  chamber,  the  votes  were  divided  between  Lan- 
juinais,  Lafayette,  and  Flangergues.  '  On  the  first  ballot,  the 
two  fornoer  had  the   highest  number  of  votes  ;  but,  finding 
that  the  emperor  had  declared  he  would  not  accept  Lan- 
juinais,  U  he  should  be  chosen,  Lafayette  used  great  exer- 
tions and  obtained  a  majority  for  him,  over  himself     Bo- 
naparte was  compelled,  by  circumstances  to  submit,  as  well 
as  to  recognise  Lafayette  as  vice  president  of  the  chamber. 
From  this  moment  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
happened  in  twelve  days,  Lafayette  did  not  make  himself  pro- 
minent in  the  chaniber.     He  voted  for  all  judicious  supplies, 
on  the  ground  that  France  was  invaded,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  Frenchmen  to  defend  their  country ;  but  he  in 
no  way  implicated  himself  in  Bonaparte's  projects,  or  for- 
tunes, with  whom  it  w^as  impossible  he  could  have  any  thing 

in  common.! 

At  last,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth 

June,  1815,  Bonaparte  arrivecl  from  Waterloo,  a  defeated 

and  desperate  man.     During  his  absence  from  Paris,  the 

*   different  parties  in  the  chambers  had  not  been  idle.     All 

agreed  that  if  Napoleon  was  victorious  at  the  outset  of  the 

*  Morgran's  France^  p-  320. 
t  North  American  Beriew,  January;  1825 — Mem.  Fayette,  286. 
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carapaigD,  mny  resistance  to  his  goYernment  wooM  be  Tun. 
Should  disgrace  and  defeat  attend  his  first  enterprise,  many 
had  determined  to  cast  off  his  yoke,  and  to  cause  him  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne  which  he  had  usurped.  Some,  with 
Fouche  at  their  head,  hoped  to  prevent  the  desolation  of 
France,  by  making  peace- with,  and  recalling  the  Bourbons. 
Others,  believing  that  the  allies,  according  to  their  declara- 
tions,  would  permit  them  to  choose  iheir  government  and 
their  chief,  proposed  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  seemed  the  only  one  of  the  Bourbon  family,  who 
had  imbibed  the  proper  principles  of  moderation.  Another 
party,  whose  leader  was  th*  virtuops  Lafayette,  hoped  that 
France  might  at  length  be  permitted  to  enjoy  some  splendid 
and  sublime  constitution,  approaching  to  the  boasted  models 
of  the  ancient  republics.  These  three  parties  formed  the 
decided  majority  of  the  deputies,  and  would  all  cordially 
and  zealously  unite  jn  accomplishing  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon.* 

The  dissolution  of  the  representative  body,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  the  whole  dictatorship  of  the  country,  now  oc- 
cupied the  deliberations  of  Napoleon  and  his  ministers.-r- 
Lucien  vehemently  urged  the  dictatorship  as  the  only  means 
of  averting  from  his  brother,  the  disgrace  which  his  enemies 
were  preparing,  and  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country. 
Regnault  warmly  supported  him,  and  Oecres  and  Davoust 
were  inclined  to  the  same  opinion ;  bat  they  were  opposed 
by  Fouche,  Carnot,  and  Cambaceres.     Napoleon  said  little. 
He  attentively  listened  to  the  arguments  of  each  party,  and 
at  length,  expressed  his  firm  determination  to  throw  himself 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  chambers,  and  concert  with  them  the 
measures  which  the  present  critical  situation  of  France  re- 
quired.— ^While  the  council  was  deliberating  on  the  form  of 
the  message  to  be  delivered  to  the  chambers,  the  deputies 
met.     Napoleon  had  ordered  a  bulletin  of  their  proceedings 
to  be  sent  to  him.  by  a  confidential  agent,  every  quarter  of 

*  BdTos'A  Fnukce,  vol.  il  llO,  117» 
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mxk  boHr.     The  first  buHetiD  filled  the  court  part^  with  alarm. 
Lc^fa^fette  had  appeared  in  the  trihurUi     Bonaparte,  in  great 
agitation,  reiterated  the  disastrous  intelligence,  "  Lafa^ttU 
in  the  trihwit !"  while  a  spoon,  with  which  he  was  trifling 
fell  from  his  hand,  and.  his  altered  countenance  betrajed  his 
conviction  that  ''all  was  over."    The  council  was  advised 
that  he  had  moved  that  the  sittings  of  the  chamber  should 
be  declared  permanent,  and  that  every  attempt  to  dissolve 
them  should  be  resisted  and  punished,  as  high  treason.     All 
question  respecting  the  dictatorship  was  now  at  an  end,  on* 
less  the  emperor  was  resolved  to  add  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  to  the  calamities  which  were  devastating  the  frontiers, 
and  threatened  to  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  France. — 
The  council  was,  far  awhile,  lost  in  astonishment  and  fear« 
but  the  next  intelligence  recalled  them  to  their  recollection, 
and  showed  them  all  the  danger  which  threatened  Napoleon 
and  his  party.     The  ministers  were  ordered  to  appear  in 
the  cliamber  of  deputies,  and  there  answer  to  any  questions 
which  might  be  put  to  them.  At  first  they  hesitated  whether 
they  would  obey  this  unexpected,  and  peremptory,  and  un- 
constitutional summons.     Napoleon  was  indignant  at  the 
insult,   and  even  spoke  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
few  troops  in  Paris,  on  whose  fidelity  he  was  assured  he 
might  depend,  and  marching  to  the  hall,  to  dissolve  the  cham- 
bers by  force.    No  one  but  Lucien  was  found  sufficiently 
bold,  or  faithful,  or  unprincipled^  to  second  this  rasli  propo- 
sal.    At  this  moment,  a  second  and  more  peremptory  sum- 
mons arrived,  requiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
ministers  in  the  hall  of  the  deputies..    The  council  broke 
op  in  dismay,  and  nothing  was  determined,  except  that  an 
extraordinary  meeting  should  be  summoned  in  the  evening.* 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  deputies  assembled  while  the 
council  of  the  ministers  continued  their  deliberations.     La- 
fayette had  obtained  intelligence  of  the  subject  which  en* 
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gaged  their  attention,  and  which  had  been  so  often 
in  the  private  assemblies  at  the  palace.     Two  of  the  coun- 
cil, Thibaudeau,  and  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'  Angeljr,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  violent  measure  of  the  dictatorship, 
had  even  inforn^d  him  that  it  would  be  taken  instantly,  and 
that  in  two  hours, the  chamber  of  representatives  would  cease 
to  exist.     There  was,  of  course,  not  a  moment  left  for  con- 
sultation, or  advice  :  the  emperor,  or  the  chamber,  must  fait 
that  morning.     He  was  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  revolutionary  times,  to  know  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  and  that  all  depended  on  striking  the  first  blow. 
He  therefore  managed  that  the  chamber  should  meet  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  the  president  had  no  sooner  ta- 
ken the  chair,  than  he  presented  himself  at  the  tribune.    For* 
the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  he  ascended  the  tribune  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  1815,  with  the  same  clear  courage, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-devotion,  with  which  he  had 
stood  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  in  1793,  and  utter- 
ed words  which  would  assuredly  have  been  his  death-warrant 
had  he  not  been  supported  in  them  by  the  assembly  which 
he  addressed.     He  had  hitherto  taken  no  share  in  their  dis- 
cussions.    He  had  kept  himself  aloof,  as  if  he  were  con<> 
Bcious  of  disgrace  in  belonging  to  the  government  which  Na* 
poleon  had  instituted.  His  appearance,  therefore,  excited  the 
greatest  surprise  and  the  most  lively  expectation,  and  a  pro* 
found  silence  reigned  throughout  the  whole  assembly.  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  for  the  first  time  during  many  years,  you 
hear  a  voice  which  the  old  friends  of  liberty  may  yet  rcco^ 
nise.     The  country  is  in  danger,  and  you  alone  can  save  it. 
The  sinister  reports,  which  have  been  circulated  during  the 
last  two  days,  are  unhappily  confirmed.     This  is  the  moment 
to  rally  round  the  national  colours, — the  tri-coloured  stan- 
dard of  1789,  the  standard  of  liberty,  equality,  and  pablic 
order.     It  is  you  alone,  who  can  now  protect  the  country 
^om  foreign  attacks,  and  internal  dissensions.     It  is  you 
V^oe  who  can  secure  the  independence' and  the  honour  of 
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-  ^rancB. — Allow  a  veteran  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedoni, 
dnd  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  factibn,  to  submit  to  you  some 
resolutions,  which  the  dangers  of  the  present  jcrisis  demand. 
I  am  assured  that  you  will  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting 
them : — • 

"  Art.  I.  The  chamber  declares  that  the  independence  of 
the  nation  is  menaced. 

•-•  II.  The  chamber  declares  its  sittings  permanent.  All 
attemps  to  dissolve  it,  shall  be  considered  high  treason.  Who- 
soever shall  render  hims^f  culpable  of  such  an  attempt,  shall 
be  considered  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  condemned  as 
such. 

"  III.  The  army  of  the  line,  and  the  national  guards,  who 
have  fought,  and  still  ^ght,  for  the  liberty,  the  independence, 
and  the  territory  of  Prance,  have  merited  well  of  the  coun- 
try. 

'*  IV.  The  minister  of  the  interior  is  invited  to  assemble 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Parisian  national  guard,  in  order 
to  consult  on  the  means  of  providing  it  with  arms,  and  of 
completing  this  corps  of  citizens,  whose  tried  patriotism  and 
zeal  offer  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
tranquillity  of  the.  capital,  and  for  the  inviolabiHty  of  the 
national  representatives. 

•"  V.  The  minister  of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  police,  and 
of  the  interior,  are  invited  to  repair  to  the  hall  of  assembly." 
No  opposition  was  made  to  these  resolutions,  bo  alarming 
and  so  bold.  The  court  party  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
absolutely  thunder-struck.  Well  founded,  indeed,  were  the 
fears  of  the  emperor,  when  he  heard  that  Lafayette  was  in 
the  tribune,  for  these  motions,  which  were  at  once  adopted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  article,  both  by.  the  re- 
presentatives and  the  peers,  substantially  divested  him  of  his 
power,  and  left  him  merely  a  factious  and  dangerous  indi- 
V  vidual  in  the  midst  of  a  distracted  state.  The  fourth  article 
was  suspended,  as  conveying  an  invidious  distinction  btetween 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  national  guards ;  but  the  latter 
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arailed  themselves  of  the  bint.  They  immediately  assens^ 
bled  at  their  respective  rendezvous,  and  a  piquet  was  sent 
from  every  arrondissement,  to  do  duty  at  the  hall  of  the 
deputies,  and  *to  charge  themselves  with  the  protection  of 
the  national  representation.* 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Lafayette  decided  the  fate  of 
Napoleon.  All,  except  himself,  predicted  the  speedy  termi- 
nation of  his  reign.  The  day  passed  over  without  any  event 
of  consequence.  The  emperor  hesitated  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue.  The  chambersi  exacted  from  the  minis- 
ters the  most  positive  and  reiterated  assurances  that  no  de- 
signs were  harboured  against  them.  The  citizens  of  Paris 
anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  impending  struggle.  To- 
ward the  b^inning  of  the  evening,  Napoleon;  hoping  that  tlie 
eloquence  of  Lucien,  which  had  saved  him  on  the  eighteenth 
Brumaire,  might  be  found  no  less  eSectual  now,  sent  him,  with 
the  three  other  ministers  to  the  chamber,  having  first  obtained 
a  vote  that  all  should  pass  in  secret  session.  It  was  certainly  a 
most  perilous  crisis :  it  was  a  contest  for  existence,  and  no 
man  could  fe^l  his  life  safe.  Lucien  rose,  and  made  a  par- 
tial exposition  of  the*  state  of  affairs,  and  the  projects  and 
hopes  he  still  entertained.  A  deep  and  painful  silence  fol*- 
lowed.  At  length  M.  Jay,  vTell  known  about  twenty  years 
ago  in  Boston,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Renaud,  as  a 
teacher  of  the  French  language^  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
after  a  long,  yehement,  and  eloquent  speech,  propdsed  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  emperor,  demanding  his  abdication. 
Lucien  immediately  followed.  He  never  showed  more 
power,  or  a  more  impassioned  eloquence:  "  It  is  not  Na- 
poleon,'' he  exclaimed,  "  that  is  attacked ;  it  is  the  French 
people.  And  a  proposition  is  now  made  to  this  people  to 
abandon  their  emperor ;  to  expose  the  French  nation,  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  world,  to  a  severe  judgment  on  its 
levity  and  inconstancy*     No,  sir,  the  honour  of  this  nation 
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sball  never  be  so  compromised  !*'    On  hearing  these  words, 
Lafajette  rose.     He  did  not  go  to  the  tribune  ;  but  spoke, 
contrary  to  rule  and  custom,  from  his  place.     His  manner 
vrsis  perfectly  calm^  but  marked  with  the  very  spirit  of  re- 
buke ;  and  be  addressed  himself,  not  to  the  president,  but 
directly  to  Lucien.     "  The  assertion  which'  has  just  been 
uttered  is  a  calumny.    Who  shall  dare  to  accuse  the  French 
nation  of  inconstancy  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  ?     That  na- 
tion has  followed  his  bloody  footsteps  through  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  and  through  the  wastes  of  Russia ;  over  fifty  fields 
of  battle,  in  disaster  as  faithfully  as  in  victory ;  and  it  is  for 
having  thus  devotedly  followed  hiin,  that  we  now  mourn  the 
biood  of  three  millions  of  Frenchmen." — These  few  words 
made  an  impression  on  the  assembly,  which  could  neither 
be  resisted  nor  mistaken  ;  and,  as  Lafayette  ended,  Lucien 
himself  bowed  respectfully  to  him,  and,  without  resuming 
his  speech,  sat  down.-r-It  is  stated  that  Lafayette,  during  this 
debate,  said  to  Lucien,  "  Go  tell  your  brother  that  we  will 
trust  him  no  longer  /  we  will  ourselves  undertake  the  salva* 
tion  of  our  country/** 

It  was  determined  to  appoint  a  deputation 'of  five  mem- 
bers from  each  chamber,  to  meet  the  grand  council  of  the 
ministers,  and  deliberate,  in  committee,  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken.  At  night,  this  imperial  committee  assembled, 
under  the  presidency  of  Cambaceres,  arch  chancellor  of  the 
empire.  It  was  composed  of  the  ministers  holding  depart- 
ments, .the  ministers  of  state,  the  president  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  president  and  four  vice- 
presidents  (one  of  whom  was  Lafayette,)  of  the  represen- 
tatives, the  heads  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
Paris,  and  some  stato-counsellors,  peers,  representatives, 
and  citizens,  who  were  invited  by  the  emperor.  The  friends 
drNapoleon  were  the  most  numerous  party. — ^A  secretary 
announced  the  approach  of  the  emperor,  who  was  precedcfl 
by  his  three  brothers.    All  the  assenibly  rose.    He  saluted 
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them  respeetfuUy,  but  with  some  embarrassment.     They 
then  reseated  themselves,  withoat  waitiqg  for  any  previous 
command^and  a  profound  silence  succeeded.  Count  Regnault  . 
who  faithfully  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  master  dirring 
all  his  vicissitudes  opened  the  debate.  He  insisted  that  the 
glorious  vacancies  which  unheard  of  sacrifices  had  made  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  ought  to  be  filled  up."    If  victory  has 
ceased,"  said  he,  "  t6  crown  our  standards,  are    there  not 
other  palms  Besides  those  which  are  sprinkled  with  blood  7 
The  olive  of  peace  may  still  flourish  on  our  menaced  frou- 
tiers ;  but  that  it  may   bear  permanent  fruit,  it  must  be 
planted  by  heroic  hands.''  "  The  only  conquest  for  which 
we  fight  is  that  of  peace."  I  conclude  with  moving  that  the 
chambers  make  an  appeal  to  French  valour,  while  the  em- 
peror is  treating  of  peace  in  the  most  steady  and  dignified 
manner."* 

Lafayette  next  rose.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and 
a  profound  silence  reigned  around.  Napoleon  was  agitated 
almost  to  suffocation ;  but  he  speedily  recovered  himself) 
and  assumed  the  appearance  of  indifference  and  unconcern.. 

"  In  love  for  my  country,"  said  he,  "  and  ardent  wishes 
to  save  it  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  it, 
I  will  not  yield  to  the  last  speaker.     The  sincerity  of  his 
patriotism  I  am  not  disposed  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  with  pain 
that  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  the  measures  which  he    • 
proposes  would  hasten  and  aggravate  the  calamities  that  we 
all  deprecate.    The  fine  army  with  which  our  northern  fron- 
tiers were  covered,  is  no  more.     It  can  oppose  no  effectual 
resistance  to  the  hordes  of  foreigners,  who  have  already 
passed  our  borders,  and  whose  course  is  marked  with  devas- 
tation and  bloodt     It  is  under  the  walls  of  Paris  alone,  that 
our  scattered  troops  will  be  able  to'unite,  and  dispute  with 
the  enemy,  the  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

"  Of  the  issue  of  the  contest,  I  should  not  be  doubtful. 
At  the  voice  of  their  government,  and  to  defend  the  liberty, 
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the  integrity,  and  the  independence  of  his  country,  every 
Frenchman  would  fly  to  arms,  and  the  invaders  would  be 
chased  from  our  soil  with  sad  discomfiture.  But  though  the 
triumph  would  be  certain,  the  contest  would  be  long  and 
dreadful.  Our  fruitful  fields  would  be  laid  waste,  and  our 
rivers  run  with  blood.  Is  it  necessary  to  expose  our  coun- 
try to  these  calamities  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  fill  it  with  widows 
and,  orphans  ?  Are  there  no  means  by  which  peace  may  be 
obtained  without  compromising  our  honour  ? 

"  The  last  speaker  has  proposed  that  pacific  overtures 
should  be  made  to  the  allies;  that  while  an  appeal  is  made 
to  French  valour,  the  emperor  should  treat  for  peace  in  the 
most  dignified  manner.  But  with  what  prospect  of  success 
will  he,  or  can  he  treat?  Have  not  our  enemies  pledged 
themselves,  to  a  line  of  conduct  which,  adopted  when  the 
issue  of  the  contest  was  uncertain,  and  while  all  France  ap- 
peared to  have  rallied  round  the  emperor  of  their  choice, 
will  not  be  readily  abandoned,  now  that  victory  has  crowned 
their  efibrts  ?  . 

*'  Mingled  sentiments  of  affection  and  respect  prevent  me 
from  being  more  explicit.  There  is  but  one  measure  which 
can  save  the  country^  and  if  the  ministers  of  the  emperor 
will  not  advise  him  to  adopt  it,  his  great  soul  will  reveal  it  to 
himr 

This  speech,  firmly  and  fearlessly  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Napoleon,  excited  many  murmurs  from  the  court 
party,  and  much  applause  from  others.  At  the  close  of  it, 
flic  emperor  cast  his  eyes  down,  but  immediately  raised 
them  again  with  a  smile  of  disdain.  The!  duke  of  Bassano 
(Maret)  could  not  contain  his  indignation.  He  proposed 
that  all  who  for  twelvp  years  had  made  parts  of  difierent 
factions,  whose  common  object  was  the  dethronementof  Na- 
poleon, should  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  'of  a  more 
severe  police:,  "had  this  measure  been  adopted,'*  he  con- 
tinued, "a  person  who  now  hears- me,  (Lafayette,)  and  ifho 
welt  understands  me,  would  not  spaile  at  the  misfortunes  of 
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the  country,  and  Wellington  would  not  be  marching  to  Paris/* 
A  bunt  of  disapprobationr  which  even  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  could  not  check,  followed  this  insinuation.  The 
duke  attempted  to  proceed,  and  to  explain  what  he  bad  said ; 
but  the  indignation  of  the  assembly  was  extreme.  His&es, 
^  and  the  most  violent  expressions  of  censure^  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.* 

The  deliberation  continued  during  several  bourse  and  the 
sentiments  of  Lafayette  were  supported  in  no  equivocal 
terms,  by  Lanjuinais  and  Constant    The  emperor,  fearing 
tiiat  some  resolution  might  be  proposed  fatal  to  his  power, 
contersed  a  few  minutes  with  Carnot  and  Lucien,  in  a  low 
voice,  when  the  former  addressed  the  meeting,  earnestly 
deprecating  violent  measures,  and  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  chambers  should  be  invited  to  treat  with  the  ftliied  sove- 
reigns, through  an  embassy  of  their  own  choosing.    The  iai- 
possibility  of  this  measure  being  attended  with  success,  was 
apparent  to  every  one.    It  could  not  be  supposed,  when 
they  had  declared  that  they  would  never  treat  with  Napoleon 
or  his  family,  that  the  allies  would  be  deluded  by  a  mere 
quibble,  and  treat  with  any  deputation  from  the  chambers, 
while  he  still  held  the  reins  of  power. — By  adopting  this 
measure,  however,  the  object  of  both  parties  was  answered. 
They  equally  wished  to  gain  time  to  strike  some  decisive 
blow,  for  which  neither  was  yet  fully  prepared.     The  as- 
sembly broke  up.     No  one  appeared  satisfied,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  some  great  event  was  at  hand.     Before  they 
separated,  one  of  the  members  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
debate,  exclaimed,  with  a  voice  purposely  meant  to  reach 
the  emperor's  em,  "  M.  de  la  Fayette  has  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.   I  admire  Napoleon ;  but  in  order  that  all  France, 
and  that  posterity  may  think  as  I  do,  one  great  act  is  still 
wanting.     Is  there  no'one  so  much  a  friend  to  our  happiness 
and  glory,  as  to  point  out  to^him  how  he  may  still  add  to  it  ?* 
The  deputies  met  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
after  a  most  stormy  and  tumultuous  debate,  caused  by  the  de» 
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lay  JTi  receiving  a  mescBge  from  the  emperor,  thej  passed 
a  resolution  that  a  deputation  of  five  members  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  emperor,  and  express  to  his  majesty  the  ui^encj 
of  his  decision.    At  the  su^estion  of  general  Solignac,  .thaa 
^rfaom  no  man  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  every  party, 
the  chamber  unwillingiy  agreed  to  wait  for  one  hour  to  re- 
ceive the  message,  and  adjourned  for  that  purpose,  Solignac 
hastened  immediately  to  the  palace  to  endeavour  to  save  the 
honour  of  that  chief  whom  he  still  respected,  although  during 
five  years,  the  emperor  had  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity 
to  mortify,  insult,  and  disgrace  him. — In  vain  had  many  of 
his  ministers  urged  his  voluntary  abdication.     The  prece- 
ding ni^t  was  passed  in  discussion,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
chambers  bad  actually-  assembled  in  the  morning,  that  the 
conditional  promise  was  extorted  from  him,  that  if  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  chambers  failed,  he  would  make  the  sacrifice 
which  was  required.    Lucien  and  Bertrand  alone  opposed 
Hifi  abdication,  and  persisted,  in  urging  him  to  dissolve  the 
chambers,  and  crush  bis  enemies  by  one  decisive  blow. 
Lucien  bad  beard  of  the  tumultuous  opening  of  the  sittings 
in  the  morning,  and  was  well  assured  that  a  motion  would 
soon  be  made  that  Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  crown.    He 
hastened  to  his  brother,  to  make  one  last  effort  ere  it  was  too 
late.     The  idea  of  the  declaration  of  a  forfeiture  irritated 
Napoleon  to  madness.    He  sent  in  great  haste  for  Davoust» 
the  minister  of  war,  and  abruptly  inquired  what  force  he 
coutd  lead  a^inst  the  assembly  if  he  were  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities.    Davoust  hesitated ;  and  hid  reply  pro- 
ved that  he  would  not  involve  himself  in  a  violent  and  un- 
constitutional measure.    *'  I  understand  you,"  said  the  em- 
peror, "  my  sun  is  set :"  and  he  abrubtly  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. 

When  general  Solignac  was  introduced,  he  explained  with 
much  feeling  the  purport  of  his  mission.  He  stated  the 
disposition  of  the  chambers,  and  the  method  by  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  averting,  for  one  short  hour,  the  fatal  de» 
cision,  and  entreated  the  emperor  to  prevent  the  disgrace 
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df  forfeifiDre,  bj  a  speedy  abdicatioB.  Napoleon  bad  abff 
learned,  tbat  if  bis  abdication  was  not  sent  to  the  ehafld>er 
wittm  one  boor.  Lafajette  bad  resolVed  to  move  for  hi$ 
expuliion.  All  Solignac's  ai^iiment»  were  uiged  in  yatn. 
Napoleon  was  resolted  to  brave  bis  late.  At  length,  tjbe 
general,  as  bis  last  resource,  proposed  a  measure  Aat  he 
would  fain  bare  otherwise  avoided,  that  be  Ao^rid  abdicate 
in  favour  of  bis  son.  Napoleon  consented.  A  secretary 
was  siBBmoned ;  tbe  dtelaratton  waa  immediately  drawn  up ; 
and  SoHgnac  hastened  to  tbe  assembly  with  this  inqportaot 
paper,  whicb  was  received  widi  every  mark  of  respect 
Laliyetle  proposed  tbat  the  person  and  interests  of  Ns^poleoo 
should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  national  ho- 
nour ;  and  ttie  rcsolotion  was  carried  by  acclamation. — ^Tfae 
president,  Lanjoiaais,  Laityette,  tbe  oUier  vice^rwdents, 
and  the  secretaries,  proceeded  to  the  TnrUeries,  to  thank  him, 
in  bdialf  of  thQ  nation,  ibr  the  sacrifice  he  bad  made.  "  We 
Ibund  bhn,''  said  general  La£iyette  to  Lady  ISIorganr "  lapoa 
this  occasion,  as  upon  many  others,  actii^  out  of  the  ord^ 
nary  rt^  of  calculation ;  neither  affiectii^  tbe  pathetic 
dignity  of  fidlen  gr^lness,  nor  evincing  tbe  uncontrollable 
dejection  of  disappointed  ambition,  of  hopes,  cmsfaed,  never 
k>  revive,  and  of  splendour  quenched,  never  to  rddiidle. 
We  Ibund  him  calm  and  serene:  he  received  us  witib  a 
fcint,  bat  9*acious,  smile,  and  spoke  with  firnmess  and  pre- 
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Tbe  DitioB  being  left  without  a  government  by  the  ahdK- 
cation  of  Napoleon,  the  first  care  of  the  chandlers  was  to 
appoint  a  ccH&mittee  who  should  provisionally  assume  tbe 
4diief  command.  This  crude  government  lasted  only  a  few 
dajra*  Its  pmcipal  measure  was  sending  a  deputaticm  to  the . 
allied  powers  to  treat  for  peace,  at  the  head  of  whicb  was 
La&yetfe;,  The  five  commissioners  repaired  to  tbe  bead- 
quarters  of  Blucher«  whose  army  had  advanced  obc  day's 
march  before  thati>f  tbe  duke  of  Wdlii^oo,  and  requested 
«  sutpension  ci  arms  while  they  proceeded  to  the  bead  qikar* 
^tm  of  the  aiyes  with  pacific  overtures^    T^  Qm  the  Pma- 


flian  graenlgtve  a  fexemptorj  reAiBBl :  he  would  not  agiM 
to  an  smmistice  for  a  single  hcxur.    Wt&m  fte  waUs  of  Paris 
alone  would  he  Mrten  to  overiures  of  peace.     He  would  ex- 
plam  nodiiiig ;  he  would  iktea  to  notbing  short  of  oocon* 
ditional  suhinissioa  and  the  possessioa  of  Paris.    Their  pas»> 
ports  he  could  not  refuse  and  after  much  unpleasant  alter- 
cation, they  proceeded  to  Hagoenau,  were  the  allied  sove- 
reigns had  now  arriTed.     They  were  receired  with  much 
apparent  deference,  and  the  conferences  immediately  com* 
menced.    When  die  French  ptenipoteatiaries  declared  that 
Napoleon  had  abdicated  his  throne,  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  demand  of  the  British  minister,  that  he  should  be 
delivered  unconditionally  into  the  power  of  the  alliea.    This 
proposition  excited  the  utmost  as tonishnteat  and  iodigoatio&; 
and  La&yette  immediately  replied,  that  Napoleon  having 
▼olnntarily  abdicated,  that  he   m%ht  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
wel&re  of  Frange,  hia  person  was  under  the  protection  o( 
the  national  gratitude  and  honour,  and  that  when  it  was 
proposed  to  the  French,  people  to  commit  an  act  of  unexam- 
pled treachery,  he  did  not  expect  that  a  prisoner  of  Olmutz 
would  be  selected  as  the  fittest  medium  for  its  execution. 
The  demand  was  immediately  waived. 

The  allied  monarcha  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  ne- 
gotiations, nor  explain  their  real  intentimis,  which  were  to 
restore  the  Bourbons.  They  therefore,  delayed  the  confer- 
ences  on  the  most  absurd  and  friv<^u8  pretexts.  After  three 
conferences,  the  commissioners  departed,  perfectly  unac- 
quainted with  the  demands  of  the  allies,  but  having  re^ 
ceived  an  assurance,  as  false  as  it  was  positive,  that  "  the 
foreign  courts  made  no  pretentions  to  interfere  with  the  form 
of  the  French  government."  When  they  arrived  at  I^ris, 
Lafeyette  found,  to  his  great  regret,  that  the  city  had  ca- 
pitulated, and  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  were-aboutto 
enter  the  capital.  Paris  surrendered  on  the  third  of  Jtilyi 
1815  ;  and  what  remained  of  the  reprl^sentattve  gpvemment 
which  Bonaparte  had  created  for  his  own  purposes,  but  which 
Liafeyette  had  tamed  against  him,  was  soon  ailerwarda  dis* 
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solved.  On  the  axth  of  Juty,  be  spoke  to  the  assembly  of  the 
c(xiferences  of  Haguenau,  and  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  of 
the  departments  through  which  he  had  passed*  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighth  of  July,  the  doors  ot  the  assen^ly  were 
found  guarded  and  closed.  Although  the  deputies  had  n^ 
tber  the  power  nor  inclination  to  resist  this  arbitrary  act,  tliey 
had  too  much  spirit  and  patriotism  to  separate  without  solenm- 
ly  protesting  against  its  injustice.  Lafayette  received  a  great 
number  at  his  own  house,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  presi- 
dent's, when,  more  than  a  hundred  members  having  signed  the 
procfes-verbal,  they  retired  quiedy  to  their  homes.* 

Lafajrette  went  immediately  to  La  Grange,  from  which,  in 
fact,  he  had  been  only  a  montii  absent,  and  resumed  his  agri- 
cultural employments.  There,  in  the  midst  of  a  family  of 
above  twenty  children  and  grandchildren,  who  dl  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  patriarchal  chief,  he  lived  in  simple  and  sincere 
happiness,  and  in  complete  retirement,  uatil  the  year  1817, 
when  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  La  Sarthe,  although  oppos- 
ed by  the  whole  influence  of  the  government.  He  was  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  chamber,  and  in  all  his  votes  has  shown 
himself  constant  to  his  ancient  principles.  When  the  ministry 
proposed  to  establish  a  censorship  of  the  press,  he  resisted  them 
in  an  able  speech ;  but  Lafayette  was  never  a  factious  man, 
and,  therefore,  he  has  never  made  any  farther  opposition  to  the 
present  order  of  things  in  France,  than  his  conscience  and  his 
oflicial  place  required.  That  he  does  not  approve  tiie  present 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  his  votes  as  a  deputy,  and  his 
whole  life,  plainly  show;  and  that  his  steady  and  temperate  opposi- 
tion is  matter  of  serious  anxiety  to  the  family  now  on  tiie  throne, 
is  apparent,  from  tiieir  conduct  towards  him  durmg  the  last  ten 
years,  and  their  management  of  the  public  press  since  he  has 
been  m  tiiis  country.  In  fact,  the  course  which  he  has  pur- 
suejdj  not  only  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but  during 
the  reign  of  Napoleoi^  ought  to  be  viewed  by  the  citizens  of 
this  republic,  as  a  motive  for  fresh  esteem  and  gratitude.  He 
*  Bojce  'fl  Fnace,  ii,  chap,  t^  ;p4uHm,  p.  26^-^7, 343. 
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lias   iiEJformly  acted;  b  regard  to  the'  arbitrary  maxims  and 
measures  of  the  imperial  and  royal  administrations,  like  one 
who  deemed  the  voluntary  allegiance  which  he  had  paid  in  his 
youth  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  as  perpetually  obligatoryi 
and  paramount  to  all  considerations  of  personal  interest  and  se- 
curity, at  any  period  or  in  any  situation.      In  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  under  the  existing  government  of  France,  he  always 
stood  forth  the  champion  of  constitutional  and  natural  rights, 
and  the  adversary  of  despotic  doctrine  and  rule,  with  a  firm- 
ness, serenity,   and  dignity,  which  must  have  finally  extorted 
the  admiration  even  of  the  ultras^  who  so  often  sought  to  force 
him  down  by  clamour  and  menaces.     He  came  to  this  country 
a  liberal  by  generous  mstinct  and  enhghtened  reason ; — ^he  has 
remained  so  through  all  vicissitudes  and  dangers.     He  has 
never  deserted  the  banners  under  which  he  first  contended;  he 
has  done  honour  to  the  political  school  in  which  he  was  form- 
ed, by  proving  that  the  true  disciple  can  never  be  an  appstate 
nor  a  prevaricator.     It  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  is  eminently 
obnoxious  to  the  governments  of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia; 
— he  is  odious  to  them  and  to  the  Russians,  as  the  veteran  and 
inflexible  apostle  of  that  creed  which  they  most  dread,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  suppress ; — ^he  is  the  worst  of  liberals  in  their 
eyes ;    a  patrician  by  birth,  the  subject  of  a  monarchy,  who 
deserted  to  republicanism  at  the  first  opportunity;  who  would 
never  afterwards  bend  the  knee  to  absolute  power,   and  whom 
they  have  been  unable  to  crush,  although  he  has  raised  his  voice 
to  all  the  globe  against  their  doctrines  and  designs,  and  become 
the  model  and  patriarch  of  constitutionalists.* 

M.  de  Lafayette  now  withdrew  himself  entirely  fix)m  politi- 
cal affiiirs,  encircled  by  those  he  best  loved,  and  conscious  that 
he  had  done  every  thmg  for  his  country  that  his  powers  and  op- 
portunities had  allowed.  Let  us  follow  this  "  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans," for  a  moment,  to  his  peaceful  retreat,  and  contemplate 
the  man  who  had  rode  upon  ruder  sforms,  and  dared  greater 

•North  American  Review,  January,  1826.— National  Gazette,  Febmac 
ry4,1824. 
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daogeo^diinalmaflt  any  Other  of  die  age,  eabi^  «Qnleal* 

edlj  eqoying  tbe  substanlial  luxuries  of  domestic  life. 

The  chateau  of  La  Grange  lies  in  the  fertile  district  of  La 
Brie ;  90  remote  fiom  any  high  road,  so  lonely^  so  wood-ezo- 
bosomed,  thai  a  qpot  more  sequestered^  more  apparently  dis- 
tant finm  the  busding  world,  and  all  its  scenes  of  conflict  and 
activity,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.*  It  is  situated  about  forty 
miles  from  Paris,  amid  prolific  orchards,  and  antiquated  woods* 
The  chateau  is  of  singular  construction,  quadrangular,  and  or* 
namented  by  Mooriidi  toweiss  at  each  angle,  which  have  no  un* 
plearing  effect  This  estate,  belongbg  to  the  fortune  of  bki 
wife,  and  a  small  farm  in  Auvergne,  were  all  that  remained  of 
his  wealth :  he  had  lost  every  thing  beades,  in  the  madness  of 
revoUukMiaiy  confiscation.  Tbe  building  is  ancient,  (having 
been  founded  by  Louis  Le  Gros,)  and  sunply  fiumished  :  the 
wood  which  acyoins  it,  is  beautiful,  divided  in  the  old  style^  by 
long  green  alleys,  intersecting  one  another,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  a  studious  walk,  or  for  reading,  remote  firom  noise. 

It  was  here  that,  in  1802,  he  received  with  tearful  eyes,  and 
joyful  smiles,  the  celebrated  British  statesman  who  had  so  elo- 
quendy  and  pathetically  pleaded  his.  cause  in  the  British  parUa- 
mant.  La&yette  had  become  acquamted  with  Mr.  Fox  at 
an  early  age,  during  a  visit  to  London.  There  was  too. much 
congenially  in  their  souls  not  to  produce  an  early  and  stroi^ 
sentiment  of  friendship.  While  tbe  hero  was  promoting^  the 
cauae  of  liberty  in  America,  the  statesman  laboured,  with  equal 
jseal,  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  to  inspire  an  obstinate 
and  unenlightened  ministry  with  respect  for  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  mercy  for  the  suffering  Americans. 

Lafayette  resides  on  his  estate  in  rural  simplicity,  and  un- 
ostentatbus  hoi^itality ;  and  th^e  are  few  Americans  who  do 
ji0t  aSx  their  respects  to  the  benefactor  of  their  country.  No 
silly  a&ctation — 90  studied  welcome— -no  idle  airs  of  ceremo* 
nyt-— aue  seen  there.    The  benevolent  countenances,  and  warm 

*Tlie  aeebimt  of  li&  Grange  and  its  inhabitants  is  compiled  from  Lady 
Morgan's  France,  TrotUr's  life  of  Fox,  Memoirs  df  La&jrette,  Ac  &o. 


wdoosae,  of  a  good  and  amiable  fanuljr,  are  ddightfiil  to  die 
hearts  of  those,  who  go  to  La  Grange  with  die«»me  feelings  as 
the  steps  of  die  vresxy  pilgrim  approsu^h  the  shrine  of  sainted 
excellence. 

Modest,  plam,  and  unassuming  in  his  general  depoxtment, 
Lia&yettehas  ever  been  averse  to  parade  and  ostentation. 
Habited  in  his  gray  coat  and  round  hat,  with  a  cane  in  his  haqd, 
and  accompamed  by  his  grandson,  he  would  ramble  over  his 
farms,  visiting  his  sheqi-lblds,  his  cow-stalls,  and  his  dairies,  and 
eoloying,  with  much  relish,  the  avocations  of  agricidture.     His 
mami^  to  the  peasantry,  and  to  the  worionen  engaged  mtbe  va- 
rious rustic  offices  of  his  domains,  was  extremely  gracious^  and 
he  freefy  ez^aged  in  lively  and  familiar  convcs'sation  widi  them. 
And  this  amdescending  kindness  was  r^atd  by  boundless  af- 
fection, and  respect  amounting  almost  to  veneratbn.    In  a  giam, 
but  spacious,  room  of  the  chateau,  the  peasantry  of  the  nei,gb- 
bourhood,  ass^nble,  (1816,)  every  Sunday  evenu^  in  winter, 
to  dance  to  the  merry  sound  of  the  violin,  and  are.Tegaled  with 
Hcakes^  and  eiotrmcrie*    Hie  general  is  usually,  and  his  famitjr 
are  alwi^,  present  at  these  rustic  balk;    the  yanoger  mem^ 
bers  oocasii»ia]ly  dancing  among  tUb  t&mi$ry*    In  the  summdr, 
litis  patriarchal  re-^umontakes  place  in  the  park,  <wfaere  a  ^paoe 
IS  cleared  for  the  puipose,  shaded  by  the  1q%  trees  which  .^ 

circle  it. 

Iiviii(g  in  this  simple  manner,  in  the  bosom  of  a.tendeo:  and 
a£^tionate  family,  the  genmrad  esMuts  tiie  fa«i^t  example  <sf 
a  public  man,  content  with  littie,  free  from  eayicHiSsand  smgry 
feelings,  and  mOing  to  live  in  dignified  silence,  when  lie  faadjaot 
the  power  to  do  good.  His  benevdeot  features ;  bis  frank 
and  warm  marniers,  which  make  him  almost  adared.  infais  faoti*- 
ly ;  and  a  piadd  contentednesl^  amounting  to  chqerfiilness,  al- 
tc^ether  have  an  irresistible  e^ct  in  gsuning  the  affectiiws  and 
esteem  of  those  admitted  to  his  m<»:e  intimate  society.  Iflbt 
Qoljr  true  to  his  principles,  and  faithful  to  his  country,  but  ,a£Se<> 
tionate  to  bb  family,  and  kind  to  his  friends,  he  is  eminently 
wordiy  of  bebg  pronounced  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a 
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good  citizen,  a  good  patriot,  and  a  good  man. — ^As  simple  in 
their  dress,  as  in  their  manner  of  living,  it  wotdd  be  in  vain  to 
seek  fiir  splendid  dresses,  jewels,  or  any  of  the  trappings  of 
worldly  vanity,  at  La  Grange,  "  The  jewels  of  the  Lafay- 
ette fkmily  are  those  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi," 

The  benevolence,  humanity,   and  generosity  of  Lafayette, 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  a  selection 
from  which  wiD  prove,  that  whether  amid  the  turmoils  of  war, 
the  perplexities  of  politics,  or  the  pleasures  of  retirement,  he 
never  forgot  the  duties  of  a  man,  or  ceased  to  feel  the  impulse 
of  a  noble  heart.    We  have  already  recorded  his  benefaction  to 
the  sufferers  irom  fire  in  Boston,  in  1787  ;  his  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing and  absolute  necessaries,  to  the  American  soldiers,  at  dif^ 
ferent  periods ;  his  humanity  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded  ;  his 
kindness  to  indigent  or  distressed  Americans,  in  France,  &c. 
&c,      A  few  anecdotes  of  the  same  nature,  wHl  serve  to  exalt 
his  charactCT.— Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1777,  or  begin- 
ning of  1778,   Lafayette  arrived  at  the  camp  near  Albany,  at 
the  very  moment  when  one  Buder,  a  captain  in  the  British 
army,  was  about  to  be  executed,  by  the  command  of  Arnold. 
He  instandy  arrested  the  punishment,  in  order  to  examine  into 
the  case.     The  man  was  undoubtedly  guilty,  but  the^  young 
general  took  advantage  of  some  informality  in  the  proceedings, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Butler  was  the  first  act  of  his  com- 
mand. —At  a  time  when  his  liberality  had  so  reduced  his 
funds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write  to  France  to  procure  sup-^ 
plies,  he,  one  day,  while  inspecting  the  camp,  perceived  a  inan 
miserably  dressed,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  ttee,  his  face  covered  ' 
with  his  hands,  and  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  so  profoundly 
immersed  in  melancholy,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  approach 
of  the  genieral:    Lafayette  stopped  some  minutes  to   observe 
him,  and  hearing  him  sigh,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  grief,  with 
a  tone  of  voice  and  sweetness  pecidiar  to  himself.      The  man 
informed  him  that  he  had  recentiy  joined  the  army,  and  had 
left  a  youn^  wife^  and  two  Ihtle  diiidrea.  who  deoended  eih- 
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-tfrelyon  his  mdasdy  for  dieir  support,  and  that  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  his  family  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  peace.  The 
general  inquired  his  address,  and  told  him  not  to  distress  him- 
self, as  he  would  provide  for  his  family.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  add,  that  this  promise  was  fai&fblly  kept.* — ^Early  in  the 
year  itSO,  a  young  native  of  Irelandf  was  compeHed  to  leave 
Irelami,  in  consequence  of  his  patriotic  zeal  in  jEaivour  of  the 
fireedom  and  independence  of  his  country ;  and  he  retired  to 
Paris,  where  he  met  with  general  de  Lafayette.  At  that 
time,  an  invai^on  of  Ireland  from  France,  was  the  to{NC  of  con- 
versation in  the  military  and  political  circles  of  the  French  capi- 
tal. Lafayette  made  many  inquiries  of  the  young  Irishman, 
concerning  the  state  of  Ireland ',  and  they  separated  for  the 
time%  The  pa&iotic  exile  of  Erin  subsequently  returned  to  his 
country,  established  a  newspaper,  was  dragged  before  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  for  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  oppressed 
Ireland,  and  ultimately  felt  himself  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
the  Umted  States,  after  undergoing  a  most  vexatious  and  ex- 
pensive proseeution.-*-He  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1784,  in  c(»npany  widi  a  gentleman  who  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  general  Washington.  This  gentleman  proceeded  to 
Moimt  Vernon,  where  he  found  Lafayette.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  latter  inquired  about  bis  young  Irish  acquaint- 
ance, whose  examination  before  the  house  of  commons  had 
been  pubSshed  in  the  American  papers.  He  was  thefi  inform- 
ed that  the  persecuted  Irishman  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia* 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Lafayette  visited  that  city,  and  sent 
for  the  gentleman  for  whom  be  had  evinced  so  much  solicitude. 
.  An  interview  took  place.  The  general  asked  many  questions, 
and,  among  others,  what  his  young  friend  intended  to  do  in  this 
country?  He  replied  that,  as  soon  as  he  received  funds  from 
Ireland,  it  was  his  intention  to  establish  a  newspaper.  ^  The 
next  morning,  the  Irish  gentleman  received  a  polite  note  from 
Lafayette,  enclosing  fwtr  hundred  doUars^  in  notes  of  the 

*Mem.  of  Lafayette,  p.  24, 25.  .    ^ 

t  Mathew  Caiej,  Esq.  now  living  ifa  Philadelphia. 
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huk  of  Noith  AwHyf^j  M^dnQot  my  exjdaoirtiQO  of  1ib  oljeet 
The  gnli^  straiiger  biuteiied  to  the  lod^gs  of  the  gexoeral, 
to  expnm  im  feeliags  od  die  oecaaioQ;  but  tbe  beJEieTolent 
hen>  had  takea  fais  deptrture  from  the  oitji  cm  his  way  to  New^ 
York,  10  embaik  for  Europe. — With  Uie  xoaofif  ibaa  receired, 
m  paper  was  factkvrithestaUtsbed;  ftiid,afieryear9of  laborious^ 
honourable,  and  potriotie  exi»laoiis,  the  Iroh  g(9iitieman»  who, 
fiom  adrerae  events  in  belusd,  nerer  reeeived  the  esqpec^d 
lenittances  from  that 'country,  has  attained  a  degree  of  reqpeo- 
tabili^,  wealth,  and  eminence,  no  less  useful  to  die  piihficj  than 
creditable  to  Umsdf.— Conuoent  on  im  act  ao  oppottxaai^ 
beneficent,  proceeding  from  motives  so  purefy^  pUlantfaropic,  so 
evincive  of  his  ardent  attachment  to  iibeity  sai  to  its  friends 
tbxMi^bout  the  world,  and  so  productiye  of  i^uable  private  and 
publie  advantages,  would  be  entirely  superfluous ;  ^  facts  will 
touch  the  heart  (^  every  man  of  semibiKty,  and  ciied  additiooal 
kstre  on  die  pure  and  exahed  character  of  the  ^'friend  of 
Washington,  of  America,  and  mankind."  *-r-*At  Green  Spring, 
Virginia,  LafiKj^ette  daslied  into  the  fire  of  Comwallis'  infantry, 
and  met  widi  captain  Doyie,  of  the  diiid  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  leaning  against  a  tree.  The  general 
ordered  his  servant  to  dismount,  wni  dismounting  himself,  placed 
Doyle  on  his  attendant's  horse.  While  he  was  asdsting  him  to 
mount,  die  wounded  <rfScer  received  a  mudcet  ball  in  his  left 
dioulder.  But  the  gallant  Lafayette  did  not  leave  him  unt3  he 
saw  him  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  thus  saved  the  life  of  ooe  of 
die  bravest  captains  of  the  Penmgrlvania  line.f— During  the 
French  revolution,  when  the  commune  ^  Paris  insisted  on  his 
accqpitance  of  his  emdhunents  as  commander-in"«faief  of  the 
national  guv d,  which  he  refiised  to  accept,  he  used  to  tiiem  the 
ibSownig  language:  '^If  I  required  pecuniary  assistance,  I 

*  It  18  a  reiii«rluU)le  qirctimstanoei  that  after  ^  separation  of  nearly  half  a 
^entniy,  the  actors  in  this  scene  a|fain  met  on  ^  spot  where  it  was  first 
^p0neii4)y  the  weU-tiniad  xniaificffnioe  of  La%eete  ;  and  ti^^ 
keyring f  it  was  closed  hy  the  Tolontaxy  and  honoarable  repayment  of  tfao 
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^irouldliaye  demanded  it:  but^  lU  this  time,  when  the  sufferingi ' 
f^r  our  citizens,  and  the  necessary  expenditures,  are  so  great,  I 
cannot  consent  to  mcrease  them.     My  fortune  is  sufficient  for 
the  stadon  which  I  hold?'* — ^In  the  beginning  of  1823,  socm 
mfter  the  revolution  in  Piedmont,  many  distinguished  Itafians, 
threatened  with  Ae  vengeance  of  the  Sardmian  government, 
fled  into  France.     Louis  XVIII,  bemg  cousin  to  the  kmg  of 
Sardinia,  formed  the  dastardly  project  of  apprehending,  and 
punishing  these  poor  refugees.     One  of  them  applied  to  Lafay- 
ette for  protection,  who  requested  an  American  gentleman  to 
take  the  Italian  out  of  France  with  him,  as  a  servant.    The 
exile  was  soon  included  in  the  passport  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  they  were  on  the  pomt  of  setting  out  for  Havre,  when  m- 
formaticm  was  received  that  the  Bourbon  government  had  alter- 
ed their  intentions,  and  would  no  longer  molest  the  refugees  from 
Piedmont. — When  Lafayette  embarked  for  America,  in  1777, 
he  possessed  an  income  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
francs,  or  about  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 
During  the  six  years,  from  1777,  to  1783,  he  expended  in  the 
American  service,  of  his  private  fortune,  seven  hundred  thousand 
fiancs,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  !f -^ 
We  conclude  these  anecdotes,  witli  an  incident  which  presents 
his  character  in  the  most  delightful  point  of  view : — ^In  March, 
1803,  congress  made  a  grant  of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  to  general  Lafayette.     In  the  yesur  * . 
following,  he  was  authorized  to  locate  his  warrant  on  any  va- 
cant land  in  the  territory  of  Orleans ;  and,  on  the  seventh  April, 
1806,  his  agent  in  this  country  did  locate  a  tract  of  one  thousand 
acres  vacant  land,  adjoming  the  city  of  New-Orleans.     On  the 
third  March,  1807,  congress,  without  adverting  to  tins  location 
in  behalf  of  the  general,  and  indeed,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  made,  granted  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  New-Orleans,  a  space  of  six  hundred  jrards  around  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  includmg  a  valuable  portion  of  Ae  very 

•M4m.Hi«t.l83. 
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Jand  which  had  been  previously  entered  by  Lafayette.     He 

was  immediately  informed  of  the  fact.  It  was  stated  to  him 
that  his  right  to  this  land  was  unquestionabley  and  the  legal 
opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer  and  jurist  was  forwarded  to 
him,  with  the  assurance  that,  in  a  contest  with  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  he  must  succeed.  The  value  o(  the  land  had  beea 
discovered,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  could,  even  tlien,  have 
been  obtained  for  the  general's  title  to  it.  But  what  was  the 
conduct  of  Liafayette,  on  being  informed  of  these  facts  ?  He^ 
prompdy  and  without  hesitation,  communicated  to  his  agent, 
"that  he  would  not  consent  even  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
his  title ;  that  he  could  not  tliink  of  entering  into  litigation  with 
any  public  body  in  the  United  States ;  that  the  property  had 
been  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  with  them  to  say  what  had  been  given ;"  and  he  accom- 
panied these  declarations  with  a  positive  direction  to  his  agent 
to  relinquish  liis  entry,  and  to  make  a  location  elsewhere.  This 
was  done,  and  the  land  substituted  for  that  which  was  lost,  is  c^ 
very  inconsiderable  value  ;  while  on  a  portion  of  that  which 
was  so  generously  relinquished,  now  stands  a  valuable  part  of 
the  city  of  NewtOrleans,  valued,  according  to  correct  estimates, 
at  from  four  to  Jive  hundred  thousand  dollars.* 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1807,  Lafayette  experi- 
enced a  blow  which  it  required  all  his  religion  and  philosophy 
to  support.     His  wife,— his  best  friend,  his  faithful  and  heroic 
companion ;  adorned  with  every  virtue ;    pious,  modest,  gene- 
rous, and  faithful ;  affectionate,  yet  firm,  and  gentle,  yet  resolv- 
ed,— ^the  long-tried  wife  of  his  bosom,  at  length  sunk  under  her 
misfortunes,  and  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  husband  at  an 
age  when  she  might  have  expected  many  years  of  happiness  m 
store.     But  the  dastardly  ferocity  of  tyrants  brought  to  an  un- 
timely grave,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  a  woman  who 
was  once  the  soul  of  her  numerous  family,  the  support  of  the 
poor,  the  ornament  of  her  country,  and  the  honour  of  her  sex. — 
She  was,  indeed,    a  superior  and  admirable  woman,  possessing 
•  Colonel  BKpxe'B  (of  S.  Carolina,)  Speech  in  Congrew,  Dec.  20, 18S4. 
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the  high  polish  of  the  ancient  nohility,  eloquent,  and  animated. 
In  the  society  of  a  cherished  husband,  and  affectionate  chfldreir, 
she  regretted  nothing  of  past  splendour,  and  was  happy  in  re- 
tirement.— ^In  her  charming  daughters,  was  found  none  of  that 
insipid  languor,  or  wretched  affectation,  which,  in  young  women 
of  fashion,  so  much  destroys  originality  of  character,  and  shows 
us,  in  one  fashionable yoimg  lady,  the  prototype  often  tliousand.* 
Their  only  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  served  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1800,  as  one  of  the  guides 
cThonneur  to  the  guards  of  the  first  consul,  and  armed  and 
equipped  himself  at  his  own  expense,  and  never  consented  to  re- 
'  ceive  any  pay.     General  Grouchy  appointed  him  his  aid-de- 
camp, as  he  was  extremely  intelligent,  brave,  active,  and  an 
officer  of  great  merit.     Bonaparte  extended  the  resentment  he 
bore  the  father  to  all  attached  to  the  family  of  Lafayette.     But 
this  unworthy  treatment  did  not  prevent  George  Washington 
from  continuing  his  services,  with  great  and  distinguished  ac- 
tivity, even  when  the  emperor  caused  it  to  be  insinuated  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  tender  his  resignation.     At  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  he  twice  saved  the  life  of  general  Grouchy.      The  lat- 
ter made  a  brilliant  report  of  his  conduct,  and  requested  a  pro- 
motion for  him  and  the  legion  of  honour :    the  great  and  mag- 
nanimous Napoleon  petulandy  erased  his  name  from  the  report, 
not  even  permitting  it  to  appear  in  the  bulletin !     The  young 
officer,  nevertheless,  continued  in  service,  and  did  not  retire  to 
La  Grange,  until  after  the  ratification  of  peace  at  Tilsit. — ^In 
1803,  he  married  mademoiselle  de  Tracy,  daughter  of  the 
count  and  senator  of  that  name,  a  very  engaging  and  interesting 
lady.     They  have  five  children,  the  eldest  of  which  is  a  young 
w^oman  of  twenty  years  of  age,  the  favourite  of  her  grandfather.— 
In  1795,   he  was  sent  with  his  tutor  to  America,   to  avoid  the 
horrors  of  French  democracy.     As  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  his  arrival  in  Boston,  general  Washington  wrote  to  a  friend, 
tlie  honourable  George  Cabot,  requesting  him  to  visit  the  young 
gentleman,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  die  relations  between 
*  Mem.  Lafayette,  p.  303-4.—- Trotter's  Life  of  Fox,  p.  203. 
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tfab  ooontij  and  France,  vAich  would  prevent  the  presideBtof 
the  United  States  from  publicly  espousii^  his  interest^  but 
'^assure  hinii''  to  use  Washington's  words,  ^of  my  standi]^  hi 
the  place  of,  and  becoming  to  him,  a  father,  friend^  protector^ 
and  supporter.^  * 

Mademoiselle  Anastasie  Lafayette,  married  Charles  Latout 
Maubourg,  the  brother  of  her  father's  companion  in  misfortune 
He  united  to  a  cold,  yet  agreeable  exterior,  great  sensil»lity  and 
courage,  with  very  little  ambition.  His  family  con^sts  of  four 
chfldren,  of  whom  two  are  married,  and  one  of  them  has  two 
children.— Mademoiselle  Yir^nia  Lafayette  married  M.  de 
Lastejrrie,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  agriculturist  of  that  name. 
He  served  with  his  brother-in-law,  George  Washington,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  &;c.  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  The  emperor,  who.  knew  diat  be  was 
the  scm-ia-law  of  Lafayette,  gave  him  neither  the  cross  of  ho- 
nour, nor  any  military  advancement;  and  alwap  erased  Us 
name  from  the  list  of  officers  recommended  for  promotion.—- 
This  amiable  and  most  interesting  family  seem  united  by  one 
bond  of  afiecdon,  and  to  deare  nothing  beyond  the  circle  of 
their  tranquil  man^on :  they  constantly  present  for  contempla- 
tion, the  most  pedect  unity  of  family  interests,  habits,  taste,  and 
afiections.f 

Blessed  with  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  «ano,-— in  the  M 
possession  of  every  faculty  and  talent  he  ever  possessed,  the 
memory  of  Lafayette  has  all  the  tenacity  of  unworn  youthful 
recollection.  His  conversation  is  brilliandy enriched  with  anec- 
dotes of  all  that  is  celebrated,  in  character  and  event,  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  ,  He  speaks  and  writes  English  with  the  same 
fluency  and  ease  as  he  does  hb  native  tongue ;  and  has  made 
himself  master  of  all  that  is  best  worth  knowmg  in  English  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  He  converses  upon  abnost  every  subject 
worthy  to  engage  the  mind  of  a  great  and  good  man ;  some- 
times in  French,  sometimes  in  English ;  always  with  eloquence, 

•JiHtm-  li«fr7«ttp,  1^80^:1,393.  -Bi«g.  DiCt  591.-.Trottor'8  ^fe  Tp^m 
f  Mem.  Lafiiyette^  271,  ^  294.— Lady  U<agtai*u  FraooQ^  98SL 


Bu&Qcy,  and  sfint.  In  his  epistolaiy  oanespondefyce^  1m  i? 
every  where  bold  and  patriotic ;  and  bis  letters  are  iparked  by 
the  frankness  and  penetration  of  a  noble  an4  vigorous  mind. 
His  elegant,  uid  well-chosen  collection  of  books,  occupies  the 
highest  apartment  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  chateau.  It  is 
a  eircular  room,  adorned  with  the  busts  of  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, and  other  distinguished  American  patriots*  Here,  seated 
at  his  desk,  he  can  see,  on  his  left,  bis  whole  farm,  and  his 
stables,  and  on  his  right,  the  park,  and  a  very  large  and  elegant 
lawn,  covered  with  luxuriant  grass.  like  the  study  of  Mon- 
taigne, it  hangs  over  the  farm-yard  of  the  philosophical  agricul- 
turist. "  It  frequently  happens,"  said  he  to  Lady  Morgan, 
^'that  my  merinos,  and  my  hay-carts,  dispute  my  attention  with 
your  Hume,  or  our  own  Voltaire."  * 

The  unbent  and  noble  figure  of  Lafayette  is  still  as  upright, 
hold,  and  vigorous,  as  the  mind  that  informs  it.     Grace,  strengdi, 
and  dignity,  distinguish  the  fine  person  of  this  extraordiiuuy 
man  y  who,  though  fifty  years  before  the  world,  engaged  in 
scenes  of  strange  and  eventful  conflict,  does  not  yet  appear  to 
have  passed  bis  climacteric.     Bustlmg  and  active  in  busmess, 
graceful  and  elegant  in  society,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  one  of 
the  most  successful  agriculturists,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect 
fine  gentlemen,  a  warrior,  and  a  legislator. — ^But  the  patriot  is 
always  discernible.     His  manners  are  plain  and  unostentatious ; 
his  address  kind  and  conciliating.     During  the  American  revo- 
lution, hb  sedateness  and  gravity,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.     G>nversing  about  him 
one  day  at  the  table  of  general  Washington,  Mrs^  Washington 
remarked  that  all  his  dress  was  ringulariy  plain,— rtbat  he  neve^ 
wore  ru£9Bs-*-and  that  he  had  nothing  like  show  about  him,  ex- 
cept in  the  caparison  of  his  horse. — ^He  is  now  nearly  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age ;  his  pordy  form,  about  five  feet  eleven  inches 
high ;  his  eyes,  and  eye-brows,  propainent ;    but  his  fine  fbrer 
head,  pardally  concealed  by  a  wig.    His  graceful  and  dignified 
manners  soon  put  14s  Qompany  perfecdy  at  th^ir  ease.    Qreat 
•Morgan's  France,  3S23^— Fox's  Li&,  204.— Mem.  La&yette,^B99. 
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imldneas  beams  in  his  countenance,  which,  in  conversation,  is 
brightened  by  a  smile  which  carries  with  it  evidence  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  heart.  He  is  lame,  from  a  fracture  of  the  thigh 
bone  in  the  year  1 803,  but  not  so  much  as  materially  to  impede 
his  progress.     His  dress  is  that  of  the  plainest  citizen. 

Such  is  Lafayette.  His  name  has  long  been  consecrated  to 
fame ;  and  his  existence  has  been  so  intimately  woven  into  the 
history  of  his  country,  that  her  records  and  her  chronicles  must 
have  mouldered  into  nothbg,  ere  his  renown  shall  be  forgotten, 
or  the  memory  of  his  deeds  have  faded  into  obDvion.  His  il- 
lustrious name  will  be  venerated  by  posterity ;  for  his  virtues 
and  his  deeds  have  distinguished  it  in  an  age,  "  when  extensive 
celebriQr  is  no  trifling  possession ;  when  the  world  appears  to 
have  conspired  for  the  destruction  of  mediocri^ ;  and  is  agreed 
to  sepulse,  with  contempt,  the  ambitious  pretenders  that  besiege, 
on  all  sides,  the  temple  of  renown." 

Lafayette,  desirous  of  again  beholding  the  scenes  of  his  youth- 
ful glory,  having  expressed  his  intention  of  re-visiting  this  coun- 
try, congress,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1824,  "  Resolved^  that 
whenever  the  president  shall  be  informed  of  the  time  when  the 
marquis  may  be  ready  to  embark,  a  national  ship,  with  suitable 
accommodations,  be  employedtobringhim  to  the  United  States." 
The  modest,  unassuming,  and  consistent  patriot,  declined  the 
honour  of  gomg  in  a  national  vessel,  preferring  a  passage  m  a 
private  ship.  On  the  twelfth  of  July,  1824,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  packet  ship  Cadmus,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
landed  at  New-York,  when  first  arose  the  sound  of  that  uni- 
versal acclamation,  which  has  smce  been  echoed  from  the  Cor- 
dilleras and  the  Andes. 

Republics  have  been  charged  with  ingratitude,  and  Europe- 
ans, ignorant  of  the  whole  structure  of  our  government,  and  the 
course  of  our  policy,  hate  supposed  that  the  charge  is  justified 
by  our  own  example.  But  when  it  shall  become  fully  known 
abroad  how  the  United  States  have,  on  all  occasions,  acted  to- 
wards general  de  Lafayette  ;  when  it  shall  be  understood  that, 
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in  addition  to  other  proofs  of  our  gratitude,*  we  approach  him 
in  his  old  age  with  the  expressions  <rf  our  affectionate  attach- 
ment, it  may  perhaps  be  acknowledged  that  there  can  be  no  bet- 
ter inheritance  than  the  gratitude  of  a  free  people. 

To  conclude  m  the  language  of  a  celebrated  writer,f  it  may, 
indeed,  be  said,  that  Lafayette,  himself,  enjoys  a  singular  dis- 
tinction :  for  it  is  a  strange  thing  in  the  providence  of  God,  one 
that  never  happened  before,  and  will,  probably,  never  happen 
again,  that  an  individual  from  a  remote  quarter  of  the  world, 
having  assisted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  nation,  should  be 
permitted  thus  to  visit  the  posterity  of  those  he  served,  arid  wit- 
ness, on  a  scale  so  vast,  the  work  of  his  own  sacrifices ;  the  re- 
sult of  grand  principles  in  government,  for  which  he  contended 
hefore  their  practical  effect  had  been  tried ;-  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  institutions  which  he  assisted  to  establish,  when  their 
operation  could  be  calculated  only  by  the  widest  and  most  clear 
sighted  circumspection.     We  rejoice  in  it,  for  it  is,  we  doubt 
not,  the  most  gratifying  and  appropriate  reward  that  could  be 
offered  to  a  spirit  like  liis.     In  the  beautiful  phrase  which  Taci- 
tus has  applied  to  Germanicus,  fruiiurfama  ;    for  he  must  be 
aware,,  that  the  ocean  which  rolls  between  us  and  Europe,  ope- 
rates like  the  grave  on  all  feelings  of  passion  and  party,  and 
that  the  voice  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  which  now  rises  to 
greet  him  from  every  city,  every  village,  and  every  heart,  of 
this  wide  land,  is  as  pure  and  sincere  as  the  voice  of  posterity. 

*  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1824,  an  act  was  passed  by  con- 
gress, directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pay  to  general  Lafayette, 
in  consideration  of  his*  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars';  and  also  granting  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  one  township  of  land,  to  be  laid  out  and  located  under  the  authority 
of  the  president,  in  any  of  the  imappropriated  lands  of  the  United  States. — 
By  this  act,  the  respresantatives  of  the  American  people  have  conferred  a 
lasting  benefit  on  their  country ;  they  have  performed  a  great  moral  duty ; 
they  have  substantially  proved  to  the  world  that  republics  aro  not  always 
ungratefiil. 

t  North  American  Review,  Janoajfy,  18S&. 
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iain>nra  ov  the  nation's  oitbst  at  NewHrosx,  aud  aot 

TISrr  TO  THE  EASTEBK  STATES  IK  1824« 

As  sooB  as  k  was  haomn  m  the  United  Stales  that  the  Mar* 
quis  La&jrette  had  once  more  embaricad  for  the  shores  of  his 
adopted  countiy,  a  general  joy  penraded  the  nation,  and  all 
cksses  of  dtisens  were  prepared  to  take  a  liveljr  interest  in  his 
iffiwal.  ^  The  cities  of  New-York  and  Boston  particularly,  an* 
ticqpated  the  event  with  some  degree  of  impatience,  and  enter*- 
ed  into  such  general  arrangem^its  for  hb  reception,  as  were 
best  cakubled  to  do  honour  to  themselyes  and  their  Uliistrbuf 


Gfeneral  Lafayette,  «oconipanied  br  his  son,  George  Wash- 
ington Laiajette,  Mr.  Auguste  Le  V asseur,  and  one  servant, 
arrived  in  the  harbour  d*  New-Toik  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  August,  in  the  i^ip  Cadmus,  captain  Allyn,  after  a  pleasant 
passage  of  31  days  from  Havre.  Hi»  arrival  was  made 
known  by  the  Telegraph  at  an  early  hour,  and  spread  through 
the  city  with  electrical  rapidity.  Broadway  was  soon  throDged, 
and  the  Battery  crowded  with-people^  who  sallied  forth  with 
liie  expectation  that  die  hero  and  veteran  of  two  revolutions, 
Mmld  come  directly  to  the  city.  The  arrangements  of  the  city 
antbcNrities,  however,  for  his  reception,  having  been  seasonably 
•commuQicated  to  him,  he  landed  at  Staten  Island,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  seat  of  the  Vice  President,  where  hb  remained 
through  tiMj  day,  and  passed  die  ni^t.  Fort  Lafayette  fired  a 
.  salute  as  the  ship  passed,  and  a  salute  was  fired  as  the  General 
r         isaded. 
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In  die  city  the  natioiial  flag  was  immediate^  hoisted  and  dis- 
pUiTed  at  all  the  public  places  during  the  daj. 

Proceeding  inpon  reception  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette  into 
the  city  of  New-ltork,  on  Mond^,  the  L6th  oi  Augost. 

Arrangements  of  the  Corporution. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  of  the  Corporation  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  to  their  fellow  citizens  the  arrival  of  the 
distinguished  guest  of  their  country,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

The  following  are  the  arrangements  made  for  his  reception 
in  the  ci^ : 

The  Committee  of  AfrangemenlB  <^  the  Corporation,  the 
Grenerals  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  offi- 
cers of  die  Navy,  the  Major  Generals  and  tiie  Brigadier  Gene- 
rals of  the  Militia,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Committee  from  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  will  proceed  at 
9  o'clock  this  day,  to  Staten  Island,  where  the  Marcpiis  is  lodg- 
ed, and  escort  him  to  the  city.  They  wiU  be  accompanied  by 
the  steam-boats,  all  with  decorations,  except  that  in  which  the 
Marquis  is  embarked,  which  will  only  have  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  flag  of  New-York ;  bands  of  music  being  in 
each. 

The  Marquis'  embarkation  will  be  announced  by  a  salute 
from  Fort  Lafayette,  and  the  steam-ship  Robert  Fulton. 

The  forts  in  the  harbour  will  also  salute  as  the  vessels  pass. 

The  masters  of  vessels  are  requested  to  hoist  tlieir  flags  at 
tnast-head,  and  where  convenient,  to  dress  their  vesfeeb. 

The  bells  of  the  city  will  be  rung  from  12  to  1  o'ck>ck. 

The  portrait  room  of  the  City  Hall  is  appropriated  to  the 
Marquis,  where,  dufing  his  stay,  he  will  after  this  day,  between 
the  hours  of  12  and  2  o'clock,  receive  the  visits  of  such  of  the 
citizens  as  are  desirous  of  paying  their  respects  to  hhn. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  tiie  Corporation  having 
accepted  the  proflfered  services  of  the  st&am-ship  Robert  Fnltoo, 
and  the  steam-boats  Chancellor  Livingston,  Oliver  EHswortfa, 
Henry  Eckford,  Connecticut,  Bellona,  Olive  Branch,  Nautilus, 
&c. ;  they  were  all  superbly  dressed  with  flags  and  stream- 
ers of  every  nation,  and  directed  to  meet  and  form  an  aquatic 
escort  between  the  south  part  of  the  Battery  and  Governor's 
Island,  and  thence  proceed  in  order  to  Staten  Island.  The 
spectacle,  as  the  boats  were  assembling,  was  truly  interesting 
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and  beaudfiil.  The  Battery  was  crowded  with  respectable 
people  of  both  sexes ;  Castle  Garden  was  filled,  and  every  boat 
that  arrived  to  take  its  station,  was  completely  crowded  with 
elegant  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  appearance  of  the 
iiobert  Fuhon,  as  she  came  down  the  E^st  River,  icota  the  Na- 
vy Yard,  escorted  by  the  Connecticut  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  all 
superbly  dec(Mrated,  was  rich  beyond  description.  Her  yards 
were^  manned  to  the  lound-tops,  with  about  200  seamen  from 
the  Constitution,  who  made  an  elegant  appearance,  and  a  bat* 
talion  of  marines,  under  the  command  of  MajcH*  Smith,  was  on 
board,  with  a  band  of  music,  and  many  of  the  Naval  Officers 
upon  this  station,  together  witb  several  ladies  and  jnivate  gentle- 
men. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  redezvous,  the  several  vessels  com- 
piiiung  the  fleet  took  their  station,   and  proceeded  in  regular 
order  to  the  quarantme,  as  follows: — ^First,  the  Chancellor 
Uvingston,  on  board  of  which  were  the  committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Major  General  Mortem  and  suite,  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Cincinnati,  including  Colonels .  Willet,  Varick, 
Trumbull,  Piatt,  and  others,  together  with  a  few  ladies,  several 
officers  and  professors  from  West  Point,  accompanied  by  the 
excellent  .miUtaty  band  attached  to  that  institution.      Ohithe 
right  of  the  Chancellor,:  and  about  a  length  in  rear,  was  the 
Connecticut,  and  on  the  left,  to  correspond,  was  the  Oliver  Ells- 
wcMTth.     Directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Chancellor,  was  the  Robert 
Fulton,  whose  lofty  masts  and  wide-spread  arms,  which  literal- 
ly swarmed  with  men,  towered  proudly  above  her  less  pretend- 
ing, but  not  less  gay  and  beautifril  consorts.      On  ibe  right  of 
.  the  Robert  Fulton,  about  a  length  in  the  rear,  was  the  BeUona, 
and  on  the  lefr,  the  Henry  Ecklbrd,  in  a  station  to  correspond ; 
and  the  squadron  was  closed  by  the  Olive  Branch  and  Nautilus. 
The  signals  exchanged,  and  the  steam-boats  havmg  attained 
their  stations,  as  above  stated,  the  squadron  got  under  weigh, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  delighted  spectators,      The 
view  of  this  fleet  will  perhaps  never  be  forgotten.     It  was  not 
only  unique,  but  beyond  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
spectacles  ever  witnessed  on  this  part  of  the  gk>be.     The  squad- 
ron, bearing  six  thousand  of  our  feUow*  citizens,  majestically 
took  its.  course  towards  Staten  Island,  there  to  take  on  board 
our  long  expected  and  honoured  guest.'   At  1  o'clock  the  fleet 
'  arrived  at  Staten  Island,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  a  landau  was 
;aeen  approaching  the  Hotel,  near  the  feny.    The  Marquis^ 
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dw  Vieei^irendenty  and  die  Ex43ov«rBor  O^deii^  of  New-Jer- 
sey, h«mg  aligbted,  a  mceuiaa  waji  foixned,  and  the  ve»ani« 
ble  stranger,  aupported  by  these  gentleiB^  ktkmed  by  all  the 
officers  of  the  Idand,  and  a  orowd  of  ckksens,  paswng  thge*^ 
a  triumi^  arch,  round  winch  was  tastefully  aitwined  ^ 
French  and  Amencan  cokMirs.  As  soon  aa  the  Marquis  and 
suite  entered  on  the  broad  stauns,  eonaeeted  withi  and  leadmg 
to  the  steam-boat  which  was  to  eaoFey  him:  to  the  city,  he  ws» 
receired  by  the  committee  of  the  Commoii  Council,  who  con^ 
ducted  him  on  board  the  Chancellor  li^ingstoii.  On  ent^rb^ 
this  splendid  vessd,  the  marines  jtaid  him  military  hoooius. 
He  was  now  inlrpduced  to  die  corasoitteQS  bsm  most  of  mr 
honoured  Associations,  and  the  General  Officers,  represenlk^ 
the  Iniantry.  The  West  PcHnt  band  sA  ibh  time  w»b  playing 
*^  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  '^  Ott  feut  on  etre  nmux^ 
^  Hail  Columbia,"  and  the  "Marseilles  Hymn.''  The  steam^ 
ship  now  fired  a  salute,  and  ^  whole  squadmn  got  under 
weigh  for  the  ci^,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  ex^pt  that  the 
Beilbna  and  Olive  Branch,  fastened  eadb  side  of  the  Cadmus^ 
(the  ship  which  brought  the  General  from  France,)  decorated 
with  colours,  and  filled  wkh  passengers,  majestieally  moved  vif 
the  Bay.  The jiiea  was  smoothahd  jdaeid^  and  the  breeze  cod 
and  agreeable.  The  most  interesting  a^t,.  was  the  reception 
of  the  General  b^  his  old  ccMnpanions  in  arms:  Cdooel  Marinus 
W]ikt,Qow  in  his  dghty-tfth  year.  General  Van  Courtkind, 
General  ClarksoB,  and  the  other  wcMrthies,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned. Colonel  Fish,  General  Lewis,  imd  several  of  his  com- 
rades were  afasent.^  He  embraced  thcnoi  all  affectioBirtefy,  and 
Colone]  Willet  again  -  and  again.  He  knew  tmd  remembered 
them  all.    It  was  a  re-union  of  a  I<nig  separated  iamSy. 

After  the  ceremony  of  embracing. and  coi^^tulationa  were 
over,  he  sat  down  along-side  of  Colonel  Willet,  who  grew 
voung  again,  and  fought  all  his  battles  o'er.  ^^  Do  you  remem- 
ber,''  si^d  he,  ^'  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  I  was  vcdcmteer  aid 
to  General  Scc^?  I  saw  you  in  the  heat  of  battle*  You  wcsce 
but  a  boy,  but  yeu  w^re  a  serious  and  sedate  lad.  Aye,  aja; 
I  remember  well.  And  cm  the  Mohawk,  I  sent  you  fi%  In- 
dknsy  and  you  wrote  me,,  that  they  set  up  such  a  yell^  that  they 
fi>%fatened  the  British  hocse^  and  they  lan  one  way  oadthe  hr 
WDS  another." 

I<Ib  person  who  witnessed  this  loiernew^  will  ever  forgiet  il; 
nany  an  hcwest  tear  wasr  ahed  on  the  OGcaAKKU    ThnjHNoy 
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is&D,  m^Stsfi  fo^  ft  IHde  tSstunce,  tvfaSe  fbe  Tenerable  soldiers 
wefe  iftdblgiiig  recoBeetions,  and  cfmbracing  each  other  again 
md  agam ;  and  the  sittroimding  youth  siientlj  dropt  die  tear  ttiey 
c^ould  no  longer  restrain.  Such  ancere,  siich  honest  feelings, 
were  never  more  {dably  or  truly  expressed.  The  sudden 
ebanges  of  the  countenairoe  of  die  Marquis,  plainly  evinced  the 
^moticHis  he  endetvoored  to  suppress.  He  mantuUy  support* 
ed  this  trviy  trying  situa^bn  for  some  time,  i^en  a  revolution- 
ary story  urom  the  venerabte  WiHet,  recalled  circumstances 
loiig^  passed :  the  incident,  the  friend  alluded  to,  made  the 
Marquis  sigh ;  uidhis  sweffing  heart  was  relieved,  when  he 
burst  into  tears.  The  t^jrmpathetic  feelings  extended  to  all  pre- 
sent ;  and  even  the  hardy  tar  rubbed  away  the  tear  he  could 
BO  kmger  restrain.  The  scene  was  too  a£kcting  to  be  conti- 
nued, and  one  of  ibe  Cincinnati,  anxious  to  divert  the  attention 
of  ^  Marquis,  Ins  eyesflowing  with  tears,  announced  the  near 
ttpprottch  m  a^  steam-i^p.  Ilie  Marquis  advanced  to  the 
quarter  raffing,  where  he  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  mul- 
titude, ti&n  an  mstantaneous  cheer  most  loudly  expressed  the 
de%bt  they  experienced.  Hie  other  steam-boats  m  succes- 
fd&Rj  presdoted  themselves,  and  passed,  each  givmg  three  en- 
tiiosiastic  cheers.  Ilie  Marquis  was  defighted,  and  especially 
iprith  die  activity  and  quickness,  with  which  200  of  our  gallant 
seamen  manned  the  yards  of  the  steam-jBrigate,  previous  to  the 
salute.  About  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  fleet  arrived  off  the  Battery, 
What  Ml  impressive  scene — 3000  men,  making  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance, formed  in  line  with  a  battering  train.  The  ram- 
parte  aiid  parapets  of  the  Casde,  were  Bned  with  ladies  and  gen- 
demen.  The  flag-staff,  die  windows,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  facing  the  Bay,  were  literally  crowded  with  spectators. 
Hundreds  ofboats  and  wherries  surrounded  the  Battety.  The 
Marquis  fefi  die  Chancellor  Livingston  m  a  barge,  commanded 
by  Laenten^BBi  Mx,  of  the  Navy,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation,  and  me  Cincinnati,  the  Generals  of 
Infantry,  Ste. ;  aiid  landed  amidst  the  cheers  and  acclamations 
of  30,000  people,  who  filled  die  Castle,  Battery,  and  surround- 
ing grounds  wrniin  sight,  The  Marquis  now  entered  the  Cas- 
d(B,  winch  was  tastefully  carpeted  from  the  lancBng  place  to  the 
receiving  rooms.  He  dien  partook  of  some  refreshment,  and 
was  intro<h}ced  to  some  distmgtrished  citizens.  Perceiving  the 
re^dess  amue^  of  nearly  3000  persons  in  the  Casde,  to  see  the 
General,  the  Marquis  advanced  to  die  centre  of  the  rear  of  the. 
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Casde,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  cheefs.  From  Gasde  Gar* 
den,  be  proceeded  with  the  appointed  coaunittee,  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  to  review  the  line  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  General  Benedict.  The  muster  was, 
on  this  occasion,  unusually  numerous  and  splendid,  each  coqis 
vicing  with  the  others  in  paying  a  trihute  of  respect  to  the.soldier 
of  the  revolution,  the  friend  and  companion  of  WashingtOD. 
After  the  review,  the  General,  accompanied  by  general  Morton, 
entered  a  barouche,  drawn  by  four  Inirses*  . 

The  committee  of  the  Corporation,  accompanied  by  the 
General's  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  and  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  La  Vasseur,  followed  the  carnages.  The  General 
was  escorted  by  a  corps  of  cavahy,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
column  of  troops,  proceeded  up  Broadway  to  the  City 
Hall.  The  crowds  which  had  assembled  to  pay  honour  to  th^ 
respected  visitor,  and  to  be  gratified  with  a  view  of  bis  person, 
were  such  as  almost  to  prevent  tlie  passage  of  the  carriages  and 
the  troops.  The  scene  could  not  buthave  affi)rded  to  the  Grene^ 
ral  the  most  delightful  gratifications. — ^The  houses  to  the  very 
roofs  were  fiUed  with  spectators,  and  to  the  incessant  cheers  of 
the  multitude,  graceful  females  signified  their  welcome  by  the 
silent,  but  not  less  grateful  and  ^affecting  testimony  of  the  waving 
of  handkerchiefs. 

Arrived  at  the  City  Hall,  the  Marquis  was  conducted  by  the 
committee  to  the  Common  Council  chand)er,  where  the  cor- 
poration were  assembled.  The  members  of  the  Commoa 
Council  rose  on  bis  entrance,  and  upon  being  presented  by  tbe 
Chairman,  Alderman  Zabri^e,  to  the  Mayor,  Ins  honour  ad- 
dressed him  in  tbe  following  speech  :-— 

Address  of  the  Mayor. 

General — ^In  tbe  name  of  the  mucucipal  authwity  of  tbe  dty, 
I  bid  you  a  »ncere  welcome  to  tbe  shores  of  a  countiy,  of 
whose  freedom  and  happiness  you  will  ever  be  considered  one 
of  die  most  honoured  and  beloved  founders* 

Your  only  contemporaries  in  arms,  of  whom  indeed  but  few 
remain,  have  not  forgot,  and  their  posterity  wHl  never  forget, 
the  young  and  gallant  Frenchman  who  consecrated  his  youth, 
his  talents,  his  fortune  and  his  exertions,  to  their  cause — ^who 
exposed  his  life — ^who  shed  his  blood,  that  they  might  become 
free  and  happy.  They  will  recollect  with  profound  emotioD, 
so  long  as  they  remain  worthy  of  the  liberties  they  enjoy,  and 
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t>f  &e  exertions  you  made  tp  obtain  them,  that  you  came  to 
them  in  the  darkest  period  of  their  struggle — that  you  linked 
yoin*  fortune  with  theirs,  when  it  seemed  ahnost  hopeless*— that 
you  shared  in  the  dangers,  privations  and  sufferings  of  that  bit- 
ter struggle,  nor  quitted  them  for  a  moment,  tiD  it  was  consum- 
mated on  the  gbrious  field  of  Yorktown.  Half  a  century  has 
passed  since  that  great  event,  and  in  that  time  your  name  has 
foecome  as  dear  to  the  fiiends,  and  as  inseparably  connected 
with  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  the  old,  as  b  the  new  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  look  up  to  you  as  to  one  of 
their  most  honoured  parents — ^die  country  cherishes  you  as  one 
of  the  most  beloved  of  her  sons.  I  hope  tuid  trust,  sir,  that  not 
only  the  present,  but  future  conduct  of  my  countrymen,  to  the 
latest  period  of  time,  wiU,  among  other  slanders,  refute  the  un- 
just imputation,  that  republics  are  always  ungrateful  to  their 
benefactors. 

In  behalf  of  my  feUow  citizens  of  New-Tork,  and  spealdng 
the  warm  and  universal  sentiments  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
Um'ted  States,  I  repeat  their  welcome  to  oiu*  common  country* 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  the  moment  of  my  life,  to  which  I 
shall  look  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  pride,  will  be 
that,  m  which  it  fell  to  my  lot,  to  be  an  organ,  tor  expressing, 
however  feeble,  a  nation's  gratitude. 

Qentral  Lcfayette^s  answer* 

Sir— While  I  am  so  affectionately  received  by  the  citizens 
of  New-York  and  their  worthy  representatives,  I  feel  myself 
overwhelmed  with  inexpressible  emotions.  The  sight  of  the 
American  shore,  after  so  long  an  absence,  the  recollection  of  the 
many  respected  friends  and  dear  companions,  no  more  to  be 
found  on  this  land,  the  pleasure  to  recognise  those  who  have  sur- 
vived, this  immense  concourse  of  a  free  republican  populatioli, 
who  so  kindly  welcome  me,  the  admirable  appearance  of  the 
troops,  the  presence  of  a  corps  of  the  Nationd  Navy,  have  ex- 
cited sentiments,  to  which  no  human  language  can  be  ade- 
(juate.  You  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  allude  to  the  happiest 
times,  the  unalloyed  enjoyments  of  my  public  life  ;  it  is  the  pride 
of  my  heart  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  adopted  sons  of 
America :  I  am  proud  also  to  add,  that  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago  I  have  been  particularly  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  this 
city.  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  beg  you,  gendemen,  to  accept 
yourselves,  and  to  transmit  to  the  citizens  of  New-York,  the 
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homage  o[  mj  profoundi  and  everiasdng  gratitude,  devotido,  anti 
reroect. 

The  GreDeral  and  his  son  were  then  introduced  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  common  council  individually. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Common  Council,  the  Marquis 
received  the  marching  salute  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
again  entered  die  Hall,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  suite,  and 
In  die  Governor's  room  received  the  Society  of  tlie  Cincinoati, 
composed  of  his  surviving  brothers  and  coonpanions  in  the  field, 
a  small  number  of  whom  still  remain  to  meet  and  congratulate 
their  long  absent,  but  highly  respected  friend  and  fellow  sol- 
dier. Here  also  he  was  met  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  many  citizens  and  strangers.  From  the  Hall  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  Common  Council,  and  many  distinguished 
persons,  to  the  City  Hotel  to  dine,  escorted  by  the  troops. 

The  wh(4e  exhibidon,  from  the  landing  at  the  Battery,  to 
the  dme  of  the  dispersion  of  the  people  at  the  Park,  was  in  a 
high  degree  interestmg  and  gratifying.  The  numbers  collect- 
ed were  perhaps  unequalled  on  any  former  festive  occasion* 
The  houses  through  Broadway  were  filled  with  spectators  of 
the  first  respectabihty,  and  the  street  was  crowded  with  people. 
Every  expression  of  good  feeling  was  manifested,  from  the 
windows,  doors,  and  i<ade-walks ;  the  stranger  was  welcomed 
with  unfeigned  cordiality ;  and  we  think  it  must  have  afibrded 
to  the  Marquis  an  unusual  degree  of  delight  to  find  that  his 
services  were  remembered  and  acknowledged,  and  his  name 
cherished  by  a  free  and  grateful  people. 

The  day  was  angularly  fine — the  water  scene  exceeded  in 
splendour  and  efiect,  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
exhibited  here.  The  appearance  of  the  military  was  highly 
creditable  in  equipmeilts,  movements,  and  discipline  ;  and  we 
have  not  a  doubt  their  appearance,  when  contrasted  by  his  re- 
collection with  the  sufiering  troops  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
must  have  made  a  xleep  impression  upon  his  mind. 

On  Wednesday  meaning,  the  18th,  in  compliance  with  an 
invitation  from  Captain  Rodgers,  commandant  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  General  Lafayette,  attended  by  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, and  a  select  circle  of  ladies  and  gendemen,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  elegant  steam-boat  Chancellor  Kent,  to  visit  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn. 

As  the  James  Kent  passed,  the  Grampus,  lying  m  the  North 
River,  a  salute  of  21  guns  was  fired. 
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The  Kent  then  proceeded  round  the  battery  and  up  the 
£ast  River,  imtil  she  came  to  anchor  at  the  dock,  where  the 
steamrfirigate  is  moored,  When  the  Marquis  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  party  disembarked — the  United  States  fri- 
gate Constellation  firing  at  the  same  time  a  salute  of  21  guns. 
On  landing,  he  was  received  by  three  cheers  from  200  sailors 
drawn  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  General  then  went  on  board  of  the  steam-frigate,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  the  construction  of  this  formidable  and 
unique  naval  batdement* 

On  returning,  the  jolly  tars  gave  three  more  hearty  cheers, 
and  the  General  proceeded  in  a  barge  to  the  Navy  Yard ; 
when  another  salute  of  21  guns  was  fired  on  his  landing,  and 
he  was  received  by  a  battalion  of  marines. 

The  General  was  then  conducted  on  board  the  Washington 
74,  where  refreshments  were  provided  for  the  whole  party. 
After  refreshing  himself,  the  General  took  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  ships,  and  those  now  building,  and  returned  on  board  the 
Kent,  when  another  salute  was  fired  by  the  Constitution. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette  from  the  Navy 
Yard  on  Wednesday,  he  was  introduced,  with  his  son,  to  the 
Historical  Society,  at  their  room  in  the  Institution,  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M.  According  to  a  resolution,  passed  the  day  before,  they 
were  made  members  of  the  Society.  The  President,  Dr.  Ho- 
sack,  in  his  speech  to  the  Marquis,  said : 

"  General  Lafayette — ^In  compliance  with  the  unanimous 
resolutions  of  the  New-Y^k  Historical  Society,  I  have  the 
gratification  to  announce  vo  you  your  ejection  as  an  honorary 
member  of  this  institutiqp,  and  to  present  to  you  a  copy  of  their 
transactions. 

^'  In  announcing  to  you  the  resolution  of  this  society,  permit 
me  to  observe,  that  it  was  the  exclusive  object  in  the  formation 
of  this  institution,  to  collect,  preserve,  and  record  the  materials 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  our  9tSite  and  country.  Among 
these,  none  have  been  so  precious  as  those  relating  to  the  Re- 
volution, in  which  you  bore  a  memorable  and  distbguished  part, 
and  to  whom,  under  providence,  our  country  is  signally  indebt- 
ed for  its  independence,  and  the  prosperity  and  success  that 
have  followed  in  its  train, 

^^  In  the  name  of  this  institution,  I  also  tender  to  you  their 
congratulations  upon  your  safe  arrival,  which  affi>rds  you  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  happy  ccMiditioa  of  that  country  in  wbeao 
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bdialf^  the  swkm^  of  your  youth  was  drawn,  and  personally  to 
bear  your  tesdmony  to  the  blessings  vduch  have  followed  the 
acUevements  that  have'been  accomplished  by  the  united  efibrts 
of  a  Washington,  and  his  illustrious  companions  in  arms.  Ge- 
neral, m^  bosom  glows  at  the  associaticMis  which  these  events 
bring  to  our  recollection,  and  every  heart  in  this  assembly  throbs 
with  inexpressible  emotions  at  the  sight  of  the  hero  who  this 
day  enters  their  Hall,  and  confers  a  lastmg  honour  upon  the 
sittings  of  this  Society. 

*^  Long,  bng,  Sir,  may  you  live  to  enjoy  the  homage  so 
justly  due,  and  spontaneously  oflfered  firom  the  hearts  of  a  free 
and  grateful  people,  for  the  sendees  you  have  rendered  to  this 
nation,  to  the  world,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  ever  memorable  es- 
tablishment of  the  only  example  oa  earth — a  pure  unmixed  re- 
publican form  of  government. 

**  The  same  heroic  page  that  records  these  events,  will  also 
inscribe  in  golden  capitals,  the  inmiortal  names  of  Wasgington 
*«nd  Lafatstte." 

General  Lafayette  thereupon  rose  and  replied  as  follows : — 

**  Sir — ^With  the  most  lively  gratitude,  I  receive  the  honour 
which  the  Historical  Society  of  New-York  have  conferred  by 
electing  me  one  of  their  members. 

^*  Permit  me  also  thankfuUy  to  acknowledge  the  flattering 
manner  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  announce  this  mark  of  their 
benevolence. 

**The  United  States,  Sir,  are  the  first  nation,  on  the  records 
of  history,  who  have  founded  their  constitutions  upon  an  honest 
investigation,  and  clear  definition  of  their  natural  and  social 
rights. 

"  Nor  can  we  doubt,  but  that,  notwithstanding  the  combina- 
tions made  elsewhere  by  despotism  and  aristocracy,  against 
those  sacred  rights  of  mankind,  imfnense  majorities  in  other 
countries,  shall  not  in  vain  observe  the  happiness  and  prosperi- 
ty of  a  fi^e,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  people." 

The  President  of  the  Society  next  addressed  M.  George 
Washmgton  Lafayette  as  follows : — 

"  George  Washington  Lafayette — ^In  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  t  have  also  Ae 
honour  to  present  you  a  similar  evidence  of  membership,  with 
that  conferred  upon  your  illustrious  Sire. 

**  May  you,  Su*,  emulate  his  talents  and  his  virtues ;  and  msy 
^  "ame  undaunted  spint  which  led  him  to  offer  his  life  at  the 
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ahar  of  freedom,  animate  the  bosom  of  the  son  in  the  same  gkn 


nous  cause." 


To  which  the  following  reply  was  made  :— 

Sir — ^I  cannot  find  words  adequate  to  the  feelings  which  I 
experience  at  this  moment. 

'^  Permit  me  to  beg  of  you  to  present  to  the  members  of  this 
Society,  ths  homage  of  my  proK)und  respect  and  gratitude,  for 
the  uo^j^pccted  honour,  at  ti^s  time  conferred  upon  me." 

The  Marquis  and  his  son  were  then  conducted  into  the  (xal- 
lery  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Lyceum,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  City  Hotel,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hosack,  General  Van 
Courdaudt,  and  Aldermen  Hone  and  Wyckoff. 

In  the  evening  the  General  gave  a  dinner  to  Captain  Rodgers 
and  the  Naval  Officers  on  this  station — after  which  he  rode  out 
and  made  several  calls. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  de^atch  of 
business  m  the  evening,  (Wednesday,)  Alderman  Zabriskie 
made  the  foDowing  remarks  :— 

"  Mr.  Mayor — ^At  the  request  of  the  comitiittee,  appointed 
by  the  Common  Council,  for  the  reception  of  Greneral  Lafayette, 
I  rise  with  no  ordinary  emotions,  to  propose  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Common  Council,  the  two  resolutions,  now  before  me ; 
resolutions  which  I  feel  iustified  in  asserting;,  will  pass  with  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  this  Board.  ThI  first,  sir,  is  a  reso- 
lution,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  General 
Lafayette,  and  request  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  sit  for  his  Por- 
trait, to  be  placed  either  in  this  room,  or  in  the  Gallery  of  Por- 
traits in  the  City  Hall.  This  room  in  which  we  meet,  to  trans- 
act the  municipal  concerns  of  this  city,  is  graced  with  the  full 
length  portraits  of  a  Washington,  a  Clmton,  a  Jay,  and  a  Ha- 
milton— ^individuals  who  have  established  a  name  which  will 
be  transmitted  to  future  generations,  and  which  will  remain  as 
imperishable  as  the  principles  upon  which  are  founded  the  go- 
vernment, under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live,  and  in 
the  formation  of  which,  they  took  a  distinguished  part.  The 
Portrait  Room  in  your  Hall  is  embellished  with  the  portraits  of 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  .citizens,  civil,  military,  and  naval, 
and  who  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional character  throughout  die  world— rand  permit  me,  sir,  to 
add,  that  there  is  no  individual  now  living,  whose  portrait  will 
be  received  with  greater  admiration  and  interest,  than  that  of 
our  illustrious  visitor,  General  de  La&iyette.    His  name  is  ideiH 
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lified  witb  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  in  ^s,  and  the  trazuH 
atlantic  world.  With  these  few  unpremeditated  remarks,  I  now 
bee  leave  to  submit  the  Resolutions. 

Whereas  the  Ccxnmon  Council  are  desirous  of  perpetuating 
the  memoiy  of  a  man,  who  will  be  disdnguished  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,  for  his  love  of  freedom  and  military  glory-— 
whose  name  will  be  associated  by  posterity  with  that  of  Wash- 
ington, the  illustrious  founder  of  our  Republic — and  as  the  por* 
trait  of  one  so  venerated,  will  be  always  favourable  to  virtue 
and  patriotism : 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the  honourable,  the  Major  Gene- 
ral the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  be  requested  to  favour  this  Com- 
mon Council,  with  sitlk^  for  his  portrait,  to  be.  placed  in  the 
Gallery  of  Portraits  of  the  Common  Council,  among  those 
great  and  good  men,  who  have  done  honour  and  service  to 
our  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  arrangements  be  request- 
ed to  wait  upon  the  Marquis,  witli  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and 
on  his  acceding  to  the  request,  that  they  carry  the  same  into 
efl^t. 

Resolved,  In  testimony  of  the  high  respect  which  this  Com- 
mon Council  entertain  for  George  Washington  Lafayette,  the 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  whose  virtues  we  trust  he 
bears  with  the  honoured  name  of  his  father,  be  made  a  Free- 
man of  this  city,  and  that  the  certificate  of  freedom,  handsome- 
ly engrossed,  be  presented  to  him  in  a  Golden  Box. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  arrangements  have  the 
above  resolution  carried  into  effect. 

Alderman  Doughty  rose  and  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Board,  in  relation 
to  General  de  Lafayette,  together  with  die  address  of  the  Mayor 
to  him,  and  his  answer  thereto,  with  his  signature  in  his  own 
proper  hand  writing,  and  the  signatures  of  die  Mayor,  Record- 
er, and  the  members  of  the  Common  Council,  be  handsomely 
engraved  on  vellum ;  one  cc^y  thereof  to  be  presented  to  the 
Greneral,  and  one  copy  to  be  placed  among  the  Archives  of  the 
Common  Ccmncil. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  were  appointed  to  carry  this 

resolution  into  efiect. 

The  above  resohitions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  tba 
Board* 
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The  Mayor  read  a  letter  from  Captain  Francis  Alltn,  ot 
die  ship  Ckdmus,  presenting  a  portrait  of  General  Lafayette  to 
the  Corporation,  with  a  request  diat  it  might  be  placed  in  the 
City  Hall.  The  Board  accepted  the  same,  and  passed  a  vote 
of  &anks  to  Captain  Allyn,  the  donor. 

To  an  address  of  the  Grendemen  of  the  Bar  of  New-York, 
assembled  at  the  City  Hall  on  Thursday  morning,  to  pay  the 
Marquis  their  respects,  he  made  the  following  reply  : — 

"  Testimonies  of  esteem  from  so  respectable  a4)ody  as  the 
Bar  of  New-York,  arc  highly  flattering.     I  most  deejay  sym- 

Eathize  with  you,  gentlemen,  in  your  regret  for  our  friend 
[amilton,  whose  prodigious  talents  made  him  as  eminent  in 
your  profession,  as  he  had  been  in  our  military,  when  he  deserv- 
ed Washington's  most  intimate  confidence.  The  truly  repub- 
lican forms  of  the  American  mstitutions,  cannot  but  endear  tiiem 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  to  any  one,  who, 
with  an  American  h^ait,  has  had  opportunities  of  a  comparison 
with  those  of  other  countries,  the  blessings  of  those  institutions 
mtist  appear  still  more  conspicuous." 

The  same  attention  was  also  paid  the  Marquis  by  Ae  French 
gentlemen  of  the  city,  both  regents  and  citizens.  The  num- 
ber of  his  countrymen  present  on  this  occasion,  including  the 
respectable  and  wealthy  individuals  of  that  naticHi,  amounted  to 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty :  and  an  address  was  deliver- 
ed in  their  behalf  by  Mr.  Chegary,  in  the  French  language. 
Among  the  party  collected,  we  understand  he  recognised  an 
old  fellow  soldier,  who  had  fought  under  him  in  this  country 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  had  served  in  the  French 
army  twenty-'five  years. 

To  the  affectionate  address  of  the  French  gendeman  the 
Marquis  Lafayette  replied  as  follows  : — 

4t  is  a  great  happiness  for  me,  on  my  arrival  in  this  land  of 
liberty,  to  receive  tii&  address  of  my  countrymen. 

"  At  the  moment  of  my  departure,  the  testimonials  of  aflTec- 
tionate  attachment  of  many  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  parting 
accents  from  the  shores  of  France,  left  in  jmy  heart  the  most 
grateful  emotions.  I  delight  to  participate  with  you,  the  feel- 
ings which  I  experienced  in  tins  happy  American  land,  to  which 
I  am  bound  by  so  many  ties.  We  also,  patriots  of  1789,  sought 
to  establish  the  national  dignity,  the  security  of  propertjr,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  beau&l  France,  upon  the  sacred  founda* 
tions  of  liberty  and  equality.     Notwithiftanding  our  misfortunei^y 
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tbe  cmemporaries  of  tbat  epoch  will  infbnnyou,  that  tiie 
lutioD  of  89,  has  greatly  ameliorated  the  conditicxi  of  an  kn- 
meiiae  majority  of  tne  people.  Do  not  let  us  despair -of  the 
cause  of  liber^  :  it  is  sdll  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  ; 
and  we  shall  ooe  day  have  the  felicity  erf"  seeiog  it  established  in 
our  beloved  country," 

At  12  a'ok>ck,  the  Nautical  Society,  chiefly  composed  of  our 
most  respectable  masters  of  vessels^  assembled  on  board  the 
ship  Cadnniiy  Captam  Allyn,  and  proceeded  to  the  City  Hall. 
Here  they  were  severally  introduced  to  the  General,  who  re- 
ceived ifalem  m  his  usual  frank  and  cordial  manner. 

The  packet  ship  Cadmus,  was  dressed  with  the  filigs  of  all 
nations :  and  in  complianee  with  a  public  invitation,  thousands 
of  our  citizens  repaired  on  boavd  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
partook  of  a  cold  collation,  liberally  prepared  by  Captain  Alfyn 
and  her  owners. 

After  the  Marquis'  arrival  at  New-York,  he  early  announced 
hb  intention  to  visit  Boston,  where  he  had  been  particularly  in- 
vited by  distinguished  individuals,  and  by  the  city  authority; 
especially  as  the  ccmunencement  at  the  University  in  Cambridge, 
the  literary  jubilee  of  tbe  State,  was  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few 
days.  White  in  New-York,  he  received  invitations  frcmi  Pfaila- 
delpUa,  Albany,  New-Haven,  Hartford,  and  some  other  cities, 
to  make  a  vbit  to  those  places;  but  his  desire  was  first  to  visit 
Boston,  if  possible. 

The  interesting  visit  at  New-York  being  closed — at  an  early 
hour  on  Friday  morning,  a  scene  of  general  busde  and  activity 
commenced,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of  the  General  for 
Boston.  The  city  corporation  had  provided  an  elegant  carriage 
to  acconunodate  him  aa  his  journey  to  Boston,  and  deputed  four 
of  their  number  to  attend  him  on  his  route*  At  7  o'clock,  the 
Horse  Artillery,  commanded  by  Colonel  Arcularius,  paraded 
in  Broadway^  m  front  of  WasUngton  Hall ;  aad  at  8  o'clock, 
they  took  up  their  line  of  march  to  Harlem,  where  they  super- 
seded the  escort  wUch  accompanied  him  to  that  place.  •  This 
escort  consisted  of  a  squadron  <^  cavalry,  tbe  Corporation  in 
carriages,  the  Fayette  Guards,  the  General,  Field,  and  Staff  * 
officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Infantry  of  the  city,  and  a  nnrab^r 
ci  citizens  mounted. 

The  General  was  met  at  Harlem,  on  Friday  mcMming,  hy  a 
deputation  from  the  town  of  New-Rochelle,  who  presented  him 
with  the  following  address : — 
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*^  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  New-Rochelle,  have  depute 
ed  Gideon  Coggeshall  and  Laird  M.  H.  Butler,  to  wait  on 
Major  Greneral  Lafayette,  to  express  to  him  their  happiness,  on 
bis  safe  arrival,  in  tli^  bosom  of  that  country,  for  whose  liberty 
be  so  nobly  fought  and  bled,  and  to  request  him  to  allow  them 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  personally  to  him  their  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  his  important  services,  in  that  arduous  struggle, 
from  which  emanated  that  glorious  independ^<Se,  now  their 
proudest  boaist." 

He  stopped  at  New-Rochelle,  and  tobk  refreshment.  "  Do 
you  remember,  General,"  said  one,  "who  began  the  attack  at 
Brandywine  ?"  "Aha !  Yes — it  was  MaxweU,  with  the  Jer- 
sey troops  !"  "  So  it  was !  so  it  was !"  replied  the  delighted 
interrogator.  "  WeD,  I  was  with  his  brigade !"  A  warm  grasp 
of  the  hand  was  all  the  utterance  to  feelings,  which  were 
meet  reward  for  a  life  spent  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  ut- 
most joy,  and  the  most  affectionate  welcome  was  expressed  in 
all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed  tp  the  line 
between  New-York  and  Connecticut. 

At  Byram  Bridge  he  was  received  by  a  troop  of  Connecticut 
Horse  ArdUery.  The  first  troop  of  New-York  Horse,  and  the 
Connecticut  squadron,  escorted  him  to  Putnam's  Hill,  where  a 
salute  was  fired  ;  after  which  Colonel  Arcularius'  troop  gave 
the  Greneral  nine  cheers,  as  their  duties  here  closed.  The 
General  returned  them  his  warmed  thanks. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  young  Lady  at 
Greenwich,  bearing  date  Friday  evening,  August  20th,  will 
further  illustrate  the  reception  of  the  Marquis  on  hi»  route  : — 

"  The  news  that  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  to  pass  through 
this  town  to-day,  was  received  yesterday  aftemo<9n.  Nothing 
however  was  done,  and  I  began  tq  fear  thftt  old  Connecticut 
would  disgrace  itself;  but  this  morning,  the  spirit  of  '76  ap- 
peared to  animate  all  nmks  and  descriptions.  Orders  were 
given  for  the  troops  to  proceed  to  Byram,  and  escort  the  Gene- 
ral to  Norwalk,  where,  it  was  understood,  the  New-Haven  troop 
would  be  in  waiting.  Fortunately,  it  entered  into  the  heads  of 
a  few,  that  an  arch,  erected  over  Putnam's  Hill,  would  have  a 
fine  effect.  A  number  of  ladies  volunteered  their  services  in 
erecting  and  adorning  it;  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Lewis, 
who  was  himself  a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  was  re- 
quested to  write  a  short  inscription.  The  inscription  which  was 
hung  m  the  centre,  surrounded  by  ^  ^eatij  pf  §weetbriay  aod 
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loiesi  was  as  IqUowb  :-*'*  This  arch,  on  the  hill  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  brave  General  Putnam,  is  erected  in  honour  ef 
the  illustrious,  the  Marqms  de  Lafayette— the  early  and  dis- 
tineuished  champicm  of  American  liberty,  and  the  tried  friend 
of  Washington.''  The  arch  was  very  tastefully  enwreathed, 
and  bom  its  top  waved  the  flag  which  the  regiment  of  this  place 
carried  in  the  batde  <^  Whiteplains. 

*'  Afier  wahbe  till  nearly  5  o'clock,  our  ears  were  gladdened 
with  the  sound  oi  their  approach.  The  cannon  which  had  be^i 
previously  sent  on,  fired,  the  church  bell  rang  a  merry  peal, 
and  hundreds  of  spectators,  of  both  sexes,  stationed  on  and 
about  the  hill,  welcomed  the  Greneral  with  loud  huzzas,  and 
waidng  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  When  the  Marquis  arrived 
at  Tracy's  Hotel,  (within  40  rods  of  the  arch,)  he  dismoimted, 
and  was  there  introduced  to  the  venerable  Doctor  Lewis,  who 
took  him  bv  the  hand,  and  (as  near  as  I  can  recollect,)  address- 
ed him  as  follows  >« 

**  *  Sir, — ^With  the  millions  of  America,  I  welcome  you  to 
this  land  of  freedom,  and  rejoice  that  Grod  has  spared  my  life 
to  see  that  veteran  General,  who  so  eminently  distinguished  him- 
self in  procuring  her  liberties.' 

"  The  Marquis  then  advanced  to  the  arch,  supported  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Lewis,  and  his  son,  the  present  minister  of 
the  parish.  The  inscription  was  read  to  him  by  the  latter.  He 
appeared  much  pleased  and  affected,  advanced  a  few  steps, 
bowed  to  the  gendemen  who  were  stationed  on  one  side  of  die 
hiU,  turned  to  the  ladies  on  the  other  side,  and  said, — 'My 
firiends,  I  am  veiy  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  attention  you 
have  paid  to  me,  and  feel  happy  to  find  myself  among  you.' 

"He  then  walked  down  the  hill,  took  his  carriage,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey,  expecting  to  lodge  at  Norwalk,  or 
Bridgeport  at  night.  Chi  pardng  with  him,  Doctor  Lewis  said, 
*Sir,  America  loves  you' — *And,  Sir,'  said  the  Marquis,  */ 
trulyhve  America  J  " 

The  cavalcade  arrived  at  Stamford  about  half  past  five,  and 
the  private  Mansion  of  the  honourable  John  Davenport  was 
thrown  open  for  his  reception.  The  General  remained  at  this 
house  for  half  an  hour,  and  received  the  visits  of  many  hundred 
persons  of  both  sexes.  A  salute  was  fired,  the  bells  rung,  and 
this  beautiful  town  with  its  gay  inhabitants,  particularly  distin- 
guished for  many  handsome  women,  exhibited  all  the  life  and 
gaye^  of  a  city.    Hundreds  of  ladies  and  gendemen,  for  ten 
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nnles  round,  visited  this  town,  to  see  and  pay  their  respects  to 
Liafayette.  He  left  Stamford  at  six,  intending  if  possible  to 
reach  New-Haven  that  night. 

The  Connecticut  troop  which  met  the  General  at  the  Une, 
accompanied  him  through  Stamford,  and  proceeded  until  thejr 
met  the  escort  provided  further  east. 

All  business  was  suspended  during  the  day  on-  the  whole 
route  ;-^-all  persons  were  arrayed  in  their  best  attire,  and  many 
remained  for  hours  upon  the  road,  waiting  for  the  cavalcade. 

Many  old  revolutionary  soldiers  met  him  on  the  route,  and 
held  hasty  discourse  on  scenes  and  subjects  which  they  never 
can  forget. 

He  arrived  at  Norwalk,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  where  his  arri- 
val was  announced  by  a  salute  irom  the  heights,  and  discharges 
of  musketry.  Two  companies  of  uniform  militia  were  in  wait- 
ing to  salute  him.  An  arch  was  formed  across  the  bridge,  with 
the  following  inscription : — "  Welcome  Lafayette,"  in  large  let- 
ters, on  a  white  ground.  On  one  side  of  the  arch,  the  Ameii- 
can  flag  was  displayed,  and  on  the  other  a  French  flag.  As« 
the  General  had  been  expected  from  about  11,  A.  M.  Norwalk 
was  filled  with  people  from  the  surrounding  country,  at  an  ear- 
ly hour  in  the  day,  who  remamed  anxiously  waiting  until  the 
time  of  his  arrival.  AU  business  in  die  town  was  suspended. 
Among  those  assembled,  were  several  revolutionary  heroes, 
with  bosoms  beating  high,  at  the  thought  of  shaking  by  tiie  hand 
their  old  and  beloved  comrade,  whose  memory  was  associated 
with  periods  of  trial  and  endurance,  which  few  who  experienc- 
ed them,  now  remain  to  relate.  Gaptain  Gibbs,  an  old  revolur 
tionary  officer,  about  the  same  age  vrftfi  the  Marquis,  and  who 
•was  with  him  in  the  revolution,  joyfully  seized  his  old  friend  by 
the  hand,  and  introduced  him  into  the  village  hotel.  The 
Greneral  easily  recognised  him,  although  so  great  a  length  of 
time  has  elapsed  since  they  have  seen  each  other.  Mr.  Betts, 
who  was  also  in  the  revolutionary  service,  had  the  honour  of  an 
Introduction.  The  ladiesiand  gentiemen  of  Norwalk,  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Cook's  Hotel,  .to  bid  the  Marquis  welcome. 
The  Marquis  departed  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  leaving  the 
open  barouche,  and  taking  the  close  carriage. 

At  Saugatuck  the  militia  were  prepared  throughout  the  day, 
to  fire  a  salute ;  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the 
cavalcade  approached,  it  being  10  at  night,  the  villagers  could 
do  no  more  tlian  give  their  loud  huzzas,  as  the  General  passed* 
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Bdl  River  Bridge  was  handsomely  decorated  with  coldtirs,  bj 
the  cap(fliiis  of  £e  coastingvessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

Tlie  General  arrived  at  Fairfield  about  half  past  ten  at  night. 
In  this  beautiful  town,  great  preparations  were  made  to  receive 
him ;  but  as  he  had  not  made  his  appearance  at  a  late  hour,  it 
was  supposed  he  would  not  arrive  until  the  following  day.     It 
was  calculated  that  between  1000  and  1200  persons  were  col- 
lected  here,  including  the  inhabitants.     They  all  remained 
until  hte  in  the  evening,  still  hopmg  that  he  might  be  on  his 
way ;  but  they  were  at  length  reluctantly  compeDed  to  give  up 
the  hope,  and  all  retired,  except  a  few  of  the  most  distinguish* 
ed  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  remained  at  the  Washington 
Hotel,  until  the  General  arrived.     But  before  we  mention  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received,  we  must,  in  justice  to  Fair- 
field, state  that  the  villagers  bad  arranged  themselves  in  beau-^ 
tifiil  order  in  the  day,  and  so  continued  until  night.     The 
ladies  formed  themselves  on  one  ^de  of  the  green,  and  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other.     The  female  children  of  the  various 
schools  were  placed  in  a  row  immediately  in  fiiont  of  the  ladies, 
with  their  instructers  at  their  head — the  male  children  being 
similarly  arranged  in  fix)nt  of  the  gendemen. 

An  elegant  table  was  spread  at  Mr.  Knapp's  Hotel — the 
young  ladies  of  Fairfield  having  done  themselves  the  highest 
nonpur  by  the  taste,  as  well  as  patriotism  they  exhibited  on  the 
occasion.     The  decorations  of  the  table  were  planned  on  a 
style  of  the  greatest  elegance ;  the  dishes  were  quite  enveloped 
widi  evergreens  and  scattering  flowers;  and  the  due  propor- 
tions were  observed  in  the  succession  of  viands,  as  well  as  in 
the  harmony  and  contrast  of  colours,  which  maintained  a  kind 
of  silent  correspondence,  fi-om  the  opposite  sides  of  a  splendid 
cone,  that  occupied  the  centre.     On  taking  their  seats  at  the 
table,  the  guests  might  have  supposed  themselves  invited  to  a 
feast  of  wreaths  and  flowers,  studded  with  the  "crimson  hail" 
of  winter-greens,  cran-berries,  and  amare-dulcis.     The  table 
was  like  the  bed  of  some  fairy's  enAianted  garden,  so  entirely 
did  the  decoradons  overshadow  and  conceal  the  rich  collation 
beneath.     When  this  verdant  veil  was  removed,  the  scene  was 
changed  as  suddenly  as  at  the  dissolving  of  a  spell,  and  the 
company  could  not  repress  their  surprise.     The  General  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  this  specimen  of  female  taste,  and 
regretted  that  it  should  be  so  quickly  destroyed,  to  gratify  that 
of  the  gentlemen. 
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At  the  table,  in  condensation,  he  said  he  remembered  \^ell 
the  disasters  of  1779— he  remarked  that  he  had  passed  through 
this  village  in  1 778,  the  year  previous  to  its  being  burnt.  He 
also  declared  the  high  gratification  he  felt  with  die  parade  on 
Putnam's  HiU,  and  tiiat  it  gave  him  great  happiness  to  recollect 
that  the  Flag  displayed  above  the  arch  across  the  road,  cut 
through  the  rock,  was  taken  from  the  enemy  at  White  Plains, 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

The  General  remained  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Bridgeport  to  lodge,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

He  arrived'  between  11  and  12  at  night.  Here  also  pre- 
parations had  been  made  to  receive  him,  equal  to  those  in  any 
other  place.  The  military  and  citizens  remained  throughout 
the  day  and  evening,  expecting  him.  The  original  plan  was, 
that  the  General  should  dine  at  Washington  Hotel.  Late  as 
it  was  when  he  arrived,  several  of  the  inhabitants  heard  of  it, 
and  repaired  to  the  Hotel  to  welcome  him ;  but  all  honoiu^ 
were  necessarily  dispensed  with  until  morning.  At  an  early 
hour  a  salute  was  fired,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  bands  of  mu- 
sic added  life  to  the  general  scene  of  festivity.  The  General 
received. the  attentions  of  the  citizens  on  the  porch,  where  he 
had  taken  bis  station,  shaking  hands  with  them  all,  and  Joyful- 
ly recognising  among  them,  some  of  his  old  companions  in 
arms.  He  recollected  Captain  Brewster,  formerly  of  the  Re- 
venue cutter,  of  New*York ;  also,  Salmon  Hubbell ;  and  a 
number  who  were  privates  in  the  revolutionaiy  army  knew 
their  old  General,  and  had  the  honour  of  shaking  him  by  the 
hand.  Nearly  all  business  was  suspended  in  the  town  on  Fri- 
day, and  the  troops  remained  under  arms  fi^om  11  in  the  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night. 

The  Marquis  left  Bridgeport  about  7  on  Saturday  morning, 
escorted  by  the  citizens  on  horseback,  and  departed  amidst  the 
discharge  of  artillery,  the  rmging  (rf  bells,  and  the  cheers  of 
the  people. 

He  arrived  at  Stratford  between  8  and  9,  where  he  remain- 
ed about  half  an  hour — a  salute  was  fired,  the  flags  were  hoist- 
ed, and  the  citizens  formed  along  the  Main-street,  cheered  him 
as  he  passed.  He  stopped  at  Mr.  Marshall's  Hotel  a  short 
time,  and  then  departed  with  the  blessings  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  following  note  to  the  Mayor  of  New-Haven,  the  Mar- 
quis had  announced  his  intention  to  visit  that  city : — 

Sib, — ^With  profound  gratitude  I  have  received  the  flatter- 
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ii^  mvkatkm  ccwtuned  b  your  letter  of  the  ITth,  which  yom^ 
honourable  committee  were  pleased  to  deliver  to  me.  It 
could  not  but  add  to  my  former  intention  to  visit  your  re^^cted 
metropolis.  I  much  regret  that  a  previous  engagement  at 
Boston,  does  not  permit  my  stay  at  New-Haven  to  be  this  time 
as  long  as  I  could  wish.  But  I  anticipate  the  honour  and  plea- 
sure to  express  to  you  the  mornmg  after  to-morrow,  my  hi^ 
and  grateful  respects.— I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  LA  FAYETTE. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  annunciation,  the  citizens  of  New- 
Haven  expected  he  would  enter  the  dty  on  the  night  of  the 
20th,  and  their  preparations  to  welcome  him  were  made  on  the 
most  extensive  scale — but  owing  to  the  assemblages  of  citizens 
which  occupied  the  roads,  all  eager  to  welcome  and  salute 
him,  he  could  only  reach  Bridgeport  at  midnight.  His  near 
approach  to  New-Haven  was  nevertheless  announced  by  a 
spontaneous  illumination  of  the^  city,  and  at  ^'  the  noon  of  night" 
its  entire  population  was  in  the  streets. 

The  Governor's  Horse  Guards  had  been  sent  out  to  meet 
General  Lafayette  at  the  town  of  Orange,  where  they   re- 
mained throu^  the  night,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  General  in 
the  morning,  relieved  the  escort  from  Bridgeport;    and,  ac- 
companied by  that  from  Milford,  and  a  great  number  of  citizens 
who  had  joined  them  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  set  out  for 
New-Haven.     They  entered  the  city  on  Saturday  morning, 
under  a  handsome  military  escort,  which  conducted  the  Gene- 
ral and  suite  to  Morse's  Hotel,  where  the  General,  with  his 
suite,  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  other  public  authorities, 
Governor  WoRott,  and  other  distinguished  gentiemen,  amidst 
loud  and  unceasing  acclamations.     Here  he  was  met  by  the 
veterans  of  the  revolution,  the  friends  and  associates  of  other 
days,  several  of  whom  he  recognised  and  embraced  as  his  com-* 
panions  in  arms,  and  all  were  received  with  a  brotherly  and 
fond  regard.    After  receiving  the  respects  and  congratulations 
of  the  citizens,  together  with  a  large  number  of  ladies,  and 
many  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  of 
whom  came  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  see  him,  he  was  saluted 
by  the  various  military  corps  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
who  passed  him  in  review,  attended  by  a  division  of  the  i^Hr» 
dents  of  Yale  College,  in  procession ;   after  which  h(^  took 
breakfast  with  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  fcc.  with  dlx^  993^  hiia- 
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dred  invited  guests,  which  was  handsomdy  served  up  by^  Mr. 
McNTse,  at  the  expense  of  the  ciQr. 

From  the  Hotel  the  Creneral  was  conducted  to  the  Green  m 
the  centre  of  die  town,  where  several  companies  of  fine  troops 
were  paraded ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  conceive  any- 
thing equal  to  the  scene  here  presented  to  tibe  spectator ;   that 
fine,  level,  and  verdant  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  by  rows 
of  shady  ehns,  and  just  beyond,  by  die  neat  and  often  elegant 
mansions  of  the  citizens,  overtopped  by  three  new  and  beaud* 
ful  churches,  and  crowned  with  such  cheeriiil  and  enthusiastic 
throngs ;  enlivened  also  by  the  bells,  and  military  mstruments, 
and  the  gayety  of  female  dresses  and  faces,  from  a  region  pro^ 
verbia]  for  excelling  in  beauty;  at  a  distance  also  bounded  by 
the  venerable  walls  of  Yale  College,  for  a  kind  of  classic  hori- 
zon ;   all  this  when  actually  before  the  eyes  had. not  a  litde  the 
ed^ct  of  pure  magic.     The  Address  to  him  was  presented  by 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Edwards. — ^To  the  following  paragraph  of 
it,  were  appended  notes — ^that  "  In  1778  die  General  was  en- 
camped in  that  town,  widi  a  body  of  troops ;  and  that  in  1785, 
he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city." — "  A  genera- 
tion has  passed  away  since  our  fathers  saw  you  encamped  on 
yonder  fields ;   they  beheld  your  merits,  and  hastened  to  enrol 
your  name  as  a  fellow  cidzen."     Governor  Wolcott  made  him 
welcome  to  the  State  in  a  short  and  ad*ectionate  address.     The 
reply  was  equally  affecdonate. — ^The  introductions  to  him  were 
very  numerous,  and  his  recognition  of  many  of  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms,  was  wonderful.     The  venerable  Colonel  Tall- 
madge,  of  the  old  army,  had  rode  all  night  to  m*eet  him ;  and, 
without  introducdon,  was  recognised  and  embraced  by  him ;  so 
also  was  Major  Munson.     Other  revolutionary  officers  were  in- 
troduced, and  numerous  events  of  dmes   "  which  tried  souls,'* 
were  recalled.     The  scene  was  truly  adecting,  not  a  dry  eye 
could  be  seen.      The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Madame  G« 
whom  he  had  known  in  the  Parisian  circles,  was  recognised ; 
the  presentation  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  recalled  to  the 
General's  feelipgs  the  merits  of  his-  worthy  fathei^  who  was 
Commissary  'General  of  the  French  army,  when  in  America } 
and  the  son  of  old  Roger  Sherman,  recalled  to  mind  the  patri- 
otic services  of  that  venerable  and  truly  honourable  statesman 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     An  old  sol- 
dier, on  being  introduced,  exclaimed : — ^^Isaw  you,  General, 
descend-from  your  horsey  and  ai  the  head  of  your  division^  ford 
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1^  SdbnrAtU,  then  four  feet  deepj  on  two  cold  nights  of  No^ 
vembeTf  tn  tuceessumJ*  Then  turnbg  to  the  spectators,  with 
brimful  eyes,  he  added,  *^  Yes^  he  never  shunned  any  fatigue 
or  danger  J  and  always  led  the  tmy."  Those  who  have  seen 
Lafayette  when  meeting  the  old  soldiers,  can  only  estimate  the 
impressions  of  the  scene.  In  one  of  his  movements  be  was  ac- 
companied by  between  200  and  300  students  of  Yale. — 
Among  them  was  Stephanus  Gallaty,  the  Greek  youth  from 
Scio,  aged  14. 

The  military  parade  was  brilliant ; — ^the  roar  of  artillery'  loud, 
and  the  acclamations  and  shouts  of  the  people  mcessant.  More 
than  three  hundred  ladies,  with  their  children,  were  introduced. 
His  pleasure  in  seeing  this  array  of  grace  and  beauty  was  visi- 
ble. At  the  house  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Daggett,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  widow  of  Colonel  Barber,  slain  in  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  to  Miss  Ogden,  grand-daughter  of  General  Woosler, 
killed  at  Danbury.  He  then  visited  the  seat  of  Mr.  Deforest, 
and  partook  of  die  hospitality  of  his  amiable  lady.  He  then 
was  conducted  to  the  University,  and  appeared  struck  with  the 
immense  improvements  which  every  where  presented  them- 
selves. Here  he  received  the  congratulations  of  the  President 
and  Faculty  of  the  College,  and  visited  the  library  and  Mine- 
ralo^cal  Cabinet.  He  afterwards  visited  tjie  widow  of  the  late 
Governor  Trumbull,  who  was  in  the  family  of  Washington  most 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  As  he  passed  the  unique  burying- 
ground  of  this  city,  he  was  pointed  to  the  grave  of  Humpreys, 
whom  he  had  long  known  and  respected.  He  also  passed  and 
noticed  the  graves  of  Whalley,  Dixwell,  and  Goffe,  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealthmen,  who  sought  and  found  an  asylum  in 
America.  Returning  by  the  Green,  he  passed  the  troops,  who 
fired  ^feu  dejoiej  and  returned  to  the  Hotel. 

About  3  o'clock  the  General  took  his  departure,  on  the  low- 
er road,  by  East-Haven,  Guilford,  Saybrook,  and  Lyme,  to 
New-London,  on  his  way  to  Boston,  escorted  by  the  troops  and 
civil  authorities  as  far  as  East-Haven,  there  he  pointed  out  the 
residence  of  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Street,  where  he  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  forty-five  years  ago,  and  expressing  a 
desire  to  see  his  descendants,  was  received  by  his  children  and 
grand-children,  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town. 
Here  he  took  leave  of  the  escort  from  the  city,  and  proceeded 
on  his  journey,  attended  by  a  detachment  of  cavahy  from 
Branford. 
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At  BxtJoSatd  his  receptioa  was  very  gratifying;  two  corn** 
panie»  otr  ioot  awaited  him ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled ttoin  all  quarters  to  receive  him,  joined  in  acclamations 
at  his  approach. 

At  Old  (Akiiford,  a  town  no  less  interesting  for  its  primitive 
republican  Hf^  Ekigland  manners,  than  for  the  early  date  of  its 
settlement,  he  tia^  received  with  a  cordial  welcome.  Three 
companies  of  m^-ia  were  paraded  on  the  Green,  and  saluted 
him  with  artillei)"  luad  small  arms.  Crowds  pressed  around  the 
General ;  and  thuae  were  some  of  the  older  ones,  who  found 
they  had  not  quit\^  forgotten  to  feel  again  as  they  felt  in  the 
Revolution.  In  short,  "  Guilford  souls"  will  not  speedily  for- 
get tlie  day  that  brought  the  companion  of  Wasliington  among 
them,  to  offer  them  his  hand,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  cause 
in  which  it  once  wielded  the  sword. 

In  these  towns  he  stopped  but  a  short  time,  but  bng  eaough 
to  receive  and  return  the  gratulations  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  Ejllingsworth  he  remained  an  hour,  received  similar  at- 
tentions from  the  military  and  the  citizens ;  and  then  passed  on 
to  Saybrook,  where  he  lodged. 

Here  the  inhabitants,  partaking  of  the  same  feeling  which 
prevailed  througlK)ut  this  part  of  the  country,  had  made  prepa- 
rations for  receiving  the  General  in  the  handsomest  manner ; 
and  as  he  was  expected  several  hours  earlier  than  he  arrived, 
the  table  was  spread  and  decorated,  and  a  feast  provided  suit- 
able to  the  occasion. 

In  the  morning  he  was  waited  on  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
shown  every  mark  of  respect,  till  half  past  6  o'clock,  when  he 
crossed  Connecticut  river,  and  pursued  his  way  towards  New- 
London.  He  traveUed  with  such  great  expedition,  that  he 
went  from  New-Haven  to  Saybrook  in  six  hours,  a  distance  of 
thirty-six  miles,  including  all  his  stops  upon  the  road. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  travelled  through  the 
towns  of  Connecticut  without  feeling  a  part  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  pervaded  all  classes.  Even  the  poor  lads  who  drove 
the  carriages  entered  fully  into  the  common  feeling,  and  seem- 
ed proud  of  their  honours.  They  wore  silk  ribands  fastened 
to  the  button  holes  of  their  waistcoats,  by  way  of  distinction ; 
and  while  waiting  to  receive  their  illustrious  passenger,  usually 
became  persons  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  and  attention  with 
the  hundreds  who  stood  around.  "  Behave  pretty  now,  Char- 
ley,"  said  the   driver  of  Lafayette's  coach,  to  one  of  his 
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horses,  ^behaTS  pretty,  Charley — you  are  gomg  tocany  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world." 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  General  left  Saybrook,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  New-London,  and  bemg  met  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  few  citizens,  in  Waterford,  he  was  escorted  to  the 
mansion  of  Judge  Perkins,  where,  with  the  spontaneous  acck- 
raations  of  a  great  body  of  citizens,  and  with  heartfelt  gratula> 
tions,  he  was  received  under  a  national  salute  of  24  guns  from 
Fort  Tnimbull.  The  Creneral,  with  great  digmty  and  compo- 
sure, gracefully  saluted  the  citizens ;  when  he  was  met  and  con- 
ducted in  a  respectful  and  afiectionate  manner  by  his  old  firiend 
and  companion  in  arms,  General  William  North,  to  the  Hall  as- 
signed Mm.  He  was  there  introduced  to  a  committee  from 
Norwich,  and  another  from  Stonington,  who  had  repaired  to 
New-London,  to  solicit  him  to  visit  those  places  on  his  tour. 

The  citizens  who  wished  it,  were  then  introduced  to  the 
General,  and  from  the  cordial  and  polite  manner  in  which  they 
were  received,  were  satisfied  that  the  man  whom  they  delighted 
to  honour,  was  richly  deserving  of  the  respect  shown  him. 
Public^  service  having  now  commenced,  out  of  reverence  for 
the  day,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  with  whom  he  dwelt,  the 
General  repaired  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  where  the 
RevQrend  Mr.  M'Ewen  officiated,  and  thence  to  St.  James' 
Church,  where  service  was  performed  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Judd.  Afterwards  he  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  Madam 
Huntington,  the  widow  of  the  late  General  Jedediah  Hunting- 
ton, and  Madam  Perry,  the  mother  of  the  late  Conmiodore  ; 
when  he  returned  to  his  quarters,  and  for  about  an  hour  devot- 
ed his  time  to  receive  the  salutations  of  ladies  and  gendemen, 
who  called  on  him.  At  three,  dinner  was  announced,  and  he 
was  ^seated  in  a  small  circle  of  friends,  among  whom  were 
(Jeneral  William  North,  General  Ebenezer  Huntington,  Gene- 
ral Burbeck,  and  Doctor  John  R.  Watrous,  who  were  his  com- 
panions when  his  noble  and  generous  mind  first  put  forth  its 
energies  in  the  cause  of  our  country.  After  a  short  dtting,  in 
sweet  and  patriotic  sympathy  and  friendly  intercourse,  he  arose 
and  departed  with  his  suite,  escorted  by  the  committees  <rf 
New-London  and  Norwich,  for  that  city. 

On  General  Lafayette's  arrival  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  a 
tional  salute  was  fired.     On  his  alighting  at  the  Hotel,  a  perdr 
nent  address  from  the  Mayor  was  delivered,  to  which  he  na- 
tumed  an  appropriate  and  feeling  reply. 
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After  this  ceremony  many  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  be  pre- 
sented, con^atulating  themselves  on  the  pleasure  they  had  in 
seeing  their  Country's  Liberator,  in  this  free  and  happy  nation. 

In  the  evening,  the  General  and  suite,  together  with  the  city 
officers,  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  sat  down  to  sup- 
per. During  the  repast,  reiterated  cheers  were  frequendy  as- 
cending from  the  people  in  the  street }  to  each  of  these  bursts 
of  enthusiasm  the  General  arose  and  presented  himself  at  the. 
window,  where  the  admiring  multitude  as  often  echoed  it.  Af- 
ter supper  the  General  and  suite  left  this  for  Plainfield,  accom- 
panied by  the  Deputation  and  an  escort  of  citizens.  The  de- 
putation continued  with  him  to  Rhode-Island  line,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  Committee  from  Providence. 

As  the  procession  left  the  city  of  Norwich,  a  National  Salute 
was  fired  amid  continued  peals  of  the  bells. — On  his  arrival  at 
Jewett  City  the  whole  village  was  illuminated,  as  were  all  the 
houses  between  there  and  Plainfield,  and  also  in  the  latter  vil- 
lage, although  they  had,  like  the  citizens  of  Norwich,  but  a 
short  notice  of  the  General's  approach. 

A  delegation  from  the  Town  Council  and  those  associates  of 
the  Cincinnati  composing  the  General  Conmiittee  of  the  town 
of  Providence,  was  despatched  towards  Hartford  on  Friday, 
with  a  view  of  meeting  the  General,  and  tendermg  him  the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  that  he  would  honour  them 
with  a  visit.  On  Sunday  morning,  it  was  feared  by  the  Gene- 
ral Committee,  that  from  a  change  in  the  General's  expected 
route,  their  delegation  might  not  be  able  to  see  him  until  he 
should  have  arrived  in  the  State,  and  two  gentlemen  were  des- 
patched on  the  other  two  different  roads  to  Connecticut,  with 
similar  instructions  to  those  of  the  first  Committee,  the  return 
of  which  gave  information  that  the  General,  in  company  with 
the  first  Committee,  was  at  Eaton's,  in  Plainfield,  and  would 
woceed  into  town  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of  Monday. 
Early  on  that  morning,  the  troops  and  citizens  Were  in  readi- 
ness to  meet  him,  and  the  western  road  was  lined  with  citizens, 
crowding  towards  the  point  where  the  reception  was  to  take 
place. 

The  Town'Council  and  their  associates  received  the  General 
about  2  o'clock,  at  the  line  of  the  town,  where  he  alighted.  He 
was  then  received  with  military  honours,  and  conducted  to  the 
barouche  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  being  seated,  was 
greeted  with  a  spontaneous  burst  of  feeling,  from  the  immense 
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concourse  of  spectators.  The  procession  was  dien  put  in  nxv 
tion,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  arrangements ;  and  when  form- 
ed, extended  more  than  a  mile.  The  General,  uncovered, 
rode  alone  in  the  barouche,  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  be- 
stowing through  the  whole  march,  the  most  complaisant  smiles 
and  greetings  on  all  around ;  shaking,  most  cordiaUy,  the  hands 
of  those  who  crowded  around  the  carriage  and  took  advantage 
of  every  pause  in  the  procession,  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a 
grasp  of  the  hand  of  Lafayette— -a  circumstance  which  every 
citizen  will  be  proud  hereafter  to  teU  his  children.  As  the 
General  proceeded  up  the  hill  leading  from  Olneysville,  he  was 
again  greeted  widi  the  shouts  of  a  large  collection  of  citizens, 
assembled  on  the  hi^  bank  directly  over  the  road. 

The  Marine  Artillery,  stationed  on  the  Dexter  Training 
Ground,  pealed  their  welcome  as  he  passed,  and  the  (General 
soon  entered  the  populous  part  of  the  town.  In  passing  through 
High  and  Westmmster-streets,  and  until  be  arrived  at  die  court- 
house, be  was  welcomed  by  that  most  expressive  token  of  af- 
fectionate interest,  the  waving  of  white  handkerchiefs  by  the 
fair  hands  of  the  ladies,  who  crowded  every  building  from 
which  they  could  obtain  a  view  of  this  distinguished  personage. 
Many  females,  we  observed,  in  the  excess  of  their  feelings, 
suspended  this  token  of  welcome,  to  gaze  more  intently  at  dbe 
object  whom  they  appeared  alone  to  see  in  the  whole  proces- 
sion, and  many  a  fine  eye  was  wet  with  the  gush  of  a  tear, 
which  the  rush  of  so  many  sublime  and  sympathetic  emotions 
sent  warm  from  the  heart. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  the  State-House,  the  General  alighted, 
and  was  received  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  manner.  The 
poplar  avenue,  leading  to  the  building,  was  lined  on  each  side 
with  nearly  two  hundred  misses,  arrayed  in  white,  and  holding 
in  their  hands  bunches  of  flowers,  which  (as  the  General  pro- 
ceeded up  the  avenue,  supported  by  the  Governor's  Aids)  they 
strewed  in  his  path,  at  the  same  time  waving  their  white  nand- 
kerchiefs.  The  General  was  afterwards  pleased  to  express 
the  peculiar  and  high  satisfaction  he  took  in  this  simple  and 
touching  arrangement. 

On  reaching  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  the  General  turned  to- 
wards the  multitude,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  veteran 
Captain  Stephen  Olney,  who  served  under  the  General  re- 
peatedly, and  was  the  first  to  force  the  enemy's  works  at  York- 
town,  in  which  he  was  seconded,  at  another  point,  almost  simul- 
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taneously,  by  La&yette,  approached  the  General,  who  mstant- 
ly  recognised  his  old  companion  in  arms,  and  embraced  him  in 
^e  most  earnest  and  affectionate  manner.  A  thrill  went 
through  the  whole  assembly,  and  scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  to  be 
found  among  the  spectators,  while  the  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
at  first  suppressed,  and  then  uttered  in  a  manner  tempered  by 
the  scene,  evinced  the  deep  feeling  and  proud  associations  it 
had  excited. 

The  General  was  then  conducted  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 
vrhere  he  was  appropriately  introduced  to  his  Excellency,  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  Town  Council,  &c. 

After  this  ceremony,  he  came  below,  and  there,  in  the  most 
familiar  manner,  shook  hands  with  a  number  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.— ^Among  the  rest,  the  venerable  William  Russell,  now 
in  his  85th  year,  was  introduced  to  him.  The  General  shook 
both  the  veteran's  hands  in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  and  in 
an  annunciation,  that  slighdy  marked  a  foreign  accent,  said  he 
was  extremely  happy  to  take  his  old  friend  by  the  hand  once 
more,  as  it  recalled  to  his  memory  the  delightful  associations  of 
his  youth.  Mr.  Russell  appeared  at  first  scarcely  to  compre- 
hend the  scene,  but  in  a  moment,  as  if  the  whoAe  had  rushed 
upon  his  recollection,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  broken  by  age 
and  still  more  subdued  by  feeling,  '  Oh,  my  dear  Marquis,  how 
happy  am  I  to  see  you  once  more  !  I  remember  well  the  time 
I  served  under  you  as  a  volunteer  on  Rhode-Island !'  The 
General  was  evidently  touched,  and  on  this,  as  on  several  other 
occasions,  the  tear  started  to  his  eye. 

The  Town  Council  and  Committee,  with  their  illustrious 
guest  and  his  suite,  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the- State 
of  Rhode-Island  and  his  suite,  the  Honourable  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell, the  Committee  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and 
the  Committee  attending  from  the  city  of  Boston,  and  from  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  few  other  guests,  repaired 
to  the  dining-hall,  where  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided. 

At  about  half  past  four,  the  troops  (at  the  particular  request 
of  General  Lafayette,  who  expre?sea  his  admiration  of  their 
discipline  and  fine  militar}-  appearance,)  were  drawn  up  for  re- 
view, in  a  line  extending  on  Benefit-street,  toward  Pawtucket. 
The  General  then  proceeded  on  foot,  and  was  greeted,  on  en- 
tering the  street,  with  the  same  joyous  acclamations.  Support- 
ed by  the  arm  of  the  Governor,  he  walked  in  front  of  the  line 
of  troops,  stopping  to  shake  hands  with  all  the  principal  officers* 
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On  arrmog  at  the  extreme  wing  he  halted,  and  his  carriage  was 
drawn  up  for  hb  reception;  which  he  entered,  accompanied 
by  his  Excellency,  Colonel  Bowen  and  Zachariah  Allen,  Esq. 
and  amid  the  cheers  of  the  people,  left  the  town.  He  wbs  es- 
corted into  Massachusetts  by  the  Town  Council,  Cincinnati, 
&c.  and  a  numerous  company  of  citizens  on  horseback  and  in 
carriages. 

The  General,  on  being  asked  if  he  was  not  fatigued  with  his 
exertions,  pronpdy  replied,  that  he  experienced  too  much 
pleasurBj  to  find  any  time  for  fadgue. 

At  Pawtucket,  he  was  met  by  the  aids  of  Governor  Eustis, 
who  had  been  despatched  the  day  before  to  receive  him  at  the 
line  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  escort  him  on  his  way  to  the 
capital.     Although  it  was  now  ^vening,  at  several  places  on  the 
road  large  bodies  of  militia  were  collected  to  salute  him ;    and 
assemblies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  occasionally  met,  who 
ofiered  this  illustrious  stranger,  but  respected  friend  of  their 
country,  their  tribute  of  applause  and  afitection.      He  was  too 
sensible  of  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  their  felicitations,  not  to 
delay  his  journey  at  several  villages,  and  to  reciprocate  their 
kind  and  cordial  salutations.     It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he 
reached  the  town  of  Dedham,  about  ten  miles  from  Boston. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  this  pleasant  village  were  handsomely  il-  - 
luminated ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes 
were  assembled  to  greet  him.     During  the  short  stay  he  was 
able  to  make  here,  he  was  introduced  to  many  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  town  and  vicmity,  who  had  been  anticipating  his 
arrival  for  some  hours.     When  he  passed  through  Roxbury,  at 
1  o'clock,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  cavalcade  of  citizens 
of  that  place  and  from  Boston ;    and  a  salute  was  fired  by  the 
Roxbury  corps  of  artillery.     His  arrival  here  was  also  an- 
nounced by  the  ascent  of  rockets  from  an  eminence  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town;  and  the  note  of  preparation  was  thus  given  for  the 
parade  and  pleasure  of  the  succeeding  day,  which  had  been 
anticipated  with  uncommon  interest  and  delight.     Lafayette 
and  suite  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  his  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor, to  which  they  had  been  invited ;    and  the  meeting  be* 
tween  them  was  truly  afiectionatcand  cordial. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  hailed  the 
morning  light  with  peculiar  emotions,  and  were  abroad  at  an 
early  hour,  preparing  for  the  general  testimonies  of  oratitude 
and  respect  to  be  presented  to  the  "  nation's  guest.^    Many  of 


die  older  citizens  recollected  him  in  his  youthful  days,  when  he 
visited  the  tovm^forty^ix  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Congress 
and  Washmgton,  to  prevail  cm  the  French  admiral  to  co-ope- 
rate with  his  fleet  in  a  contemplated  attack  upon  the  British 
forces  at  Rhode-Island.  They  had  not  forgotten  his  zeal  and 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  America.  They  knew  his  great  attach- 
ment to  and  respect  for  the  immortal  chief  of  the  American 
army,  and  the  confidence  which  Washington  cherished  for  La- 
fayette. Ifere  too  weiffe  many  revolutionary  officers  and  sol- 
diers^ who  had  often  witnessed  his  unwearied  activity  and  per- 
sopal.courage  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  danger.     The  Socie- 

gof  Cincinnati  in  this  State  eontained  many  of  his  personal 
ends,  who  shared  with  him  ia  the  toils  and  honours  of  the 
war  of  Independence ;  they  had  assembled,  also,  to  ofier  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  affection  to  their  distinguished  brother 
in  arms ;  and  to  tell  him  of  the  happiness  which  he  had  been 
instrumental,  with  others,  in  securing  to  ten  miUians  of  freemen. 
The  curiosity  of  the  young  was  awakened  to  hear  of  the  ge- 
nerous, deeds  and  meritorious  services  of  this  celebrated  visitor 
from  the  old  world.  They  were  eager  to  learn  his  worth  and 
his  virtues.  For  they  knew  their  grave  and  sober  sires  would 
not  be  so  greatly,  moved  by  the  approach  of  any  ordinary  cha- 
racter, whatever  might  be  his  title  or  his  fame.  The  sensibility 
of  the  female  breast  was  excited  to  a  lively  glow,  in  reflecting 
upon  the  character  of  this  eminent  foreigner,  who  had  not  only 
given  proofs  of  great  devotion  to  the  cause  of  America,  and  to 
the  interests  of  civil  liberty,  but  whose  moral  and  social  virtues 
claimed  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those  who 
loved  innocence  or  commiserated  distress.  And  all  classes, 
without  intending  to  lessen  the  pre-eminent  services  and  virtues 
of  Washington,  who  under  providence,  was  the  great  and  chief 
agent  in  achieving  our  Independence,  and  in  preserving  it,  after 
it  had  been  once  established— or  to  undervalue  the  import- 
ant effi)rts  and  courage  of  many  other  revered  heroes  and  pa- 
triots, too  numerous  to  be  here  named.  All,  all,  were  eager 
to  join  in  the  spontaneous  offering  of  cratitude  and  affection,  to 
one  so  justly  celebrated  and  so  greatly  beloved. 

He  entered  the  city,*the  capital  of  the  state,  about  1 1  o'clock; 
and  his  reception  was  a  triumph  and  a  jubilee.  The  day  was 
as  bright  as  nis  laurels,  and  as  mild  as  his  virtues. — ^The  vari- 
ous bodies  designated  to  compose  tlie  procession,  and  perform 
the  hiQsiours  of  the  day,  assembled  at  an  early  hour.     The  ca- 
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valcade  was  formed  in  Comnum-street,  at  9  o'clock.  It  was 
very  numerous,  and  consisted  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  on  horseback.  Proceeding  to  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  city,  near  the  line  of  Roxbury,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  a  great  number  of  pub- 
lic civil  characters,  and  strangers  of  distinction,  all  in  carriage ; 
by  the  General  and  Field  Officers  of  the  first  division  of  militia, 
and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  An 
innumerable  concourse  of  people  on  foot  lined  the  side-walks 
of  the  spacious  street,  where  the  procession  was  to  be  formed, 
the  entrance  to  the  city  from  Roxbury,  and  fortunately  named 
Washington-street.  The  cavalcade  then  proceeded  to  the 
mansion  of  Governor  Eustis,  which  is  a  short  distance  within 
the  town  of  Roxbury,  and  escorted  General  Lafayette  and  suite 
to  th5  line,  where  the  city  authorities  and  others,  who  were  to 
compose  the  procession,  were  in  waiting  to  receive  him.  Here 
he  was  greeted  by  the  immense  assemblage  of  citizens,  with  re- 
peated and  enthusiastic  acclamations,  for  several  minutes,  when 
the  Mayor  welcomed  him  with  much  feeling,  in  the  following 
speech : — 

"  Sir — ^The  citizens  of  Boston  welcome  you»on  your  return  to 
the  United  States  ;  mindful  of  your  early  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
American  Independence,  grateful  for  your  distinguished  share 
in  tlie  perils  and  glories  of  its  achievements. — ^When  urged  by 
a  generous  sympathy,  you  first  landed  on  these  shores,  you 
found  a  people  engaged  in  an  arduous  and  eventful  struggle  for 
liberty,  with  apparently  inadequate  means,  and  amidst  dubious 
omens.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  you  find  the 
same  people  prosperous  beyond  all  hope  and  all  precedent ; 
their  liberty  secure ;  sitting  in  its  strength ;  without  fear  and 
without  reproach. 

"  In  your  youth  you  joined  the  standard  of  three  millions  of 
people,  raised'  in  an  unequal  and  uncertain  conflict.  In  your 
advanced  age  you  return  and  are  met  by  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple, their  descendants,  whose  hearts  throng  hither  to  greet  your 
approach  and  rejoice  in  it.  , 

"  This  is  not  the  movement  of  a  turbulent  populace,  excited 
by  the  fresh  laurels  of  some  recent  conqueror  5  it  is  a  grave, 
moral,  intellectual  impulse. 

"A  whole  people  m  the  enjoyment  of  fi^eedom,  as  perfect  as 
the  condition  of  our  nature  permits,  recur  vrith  gralttudei  in- 
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ereasliig  wltb  the  daily  increasing  sense  d  their  blessings,  to  the 
tnemory  of  those,  who,  by  their  labours  and  in  their  fafood,  kid 
die  foundadoH  of  our  liberties. 

'  ^  *^  Your  name,  Sir,-*4he  name  of  Latatstte,  is  associated 
^th  the  most  perilous,  and  most  glorious  perioda  of  our  Re* 
volution ; — ^with  the  imperishable  names  of  Washington,  and  of 
that  numerous  host  of  heroes  which  adorn  die  proudest  archhres 
of  American  history,  and  are  engrayen  in  indelible  traces  on 
die  hearts  of  the  wnole  American  peofde. 

'^  Accept  then.  Sir,  in  the  sincere  :^irit  ia  which  it  is  otBat" 
ed,  this  simple  tribute  to  your  yii^tues. 

'^  Again,  Sir,  the  citizens  of  Boston  bid  jou  welcome  to  die 
cradle  of  American  Independence,  and  to  scenes  consecrated 
with  the  blood)  shed  by  ue  earliest  martyrs  in  its  cause.'' 

General  Lafayette  then  rose  in  his  carriage,  and  ia  a  most 
interesting  manner,  replied  as  folbws :-« 

^^  The  emotbns  ot  love  and  gratitude,  which  I  hav^  been 
eccustomed  to  feel  on  my  entering  this  city^,  have  ever  mingled 
with  a  sense  of  religious  reverence  lor  the  cradle  of  jlmerican^ 
and  let  me  hope  it  will  hereafter  be  said  of  Universal  liberty. 

'^  What  must  be.  Sir,  my  feelmgs,  at  the  blessed  moment, 

when,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  &id  myself  again  surrounded 

by  the  good  citizens  of  Boston-^where  i  am  so  aflEectionatelyy 

so  hcHiourably  welcomed,  not  only  by  old  friends,  but  by  se- 

>  Teral  successive  generations ;   where  I  can  witness  the  pros- 

•  peri^,  die  immense  improvements,  that  have  been  the  just  re« 
ward  of  a  noble  struggle,  virtuous  morals^  and  truly  repubUcan 
institutions. 

"  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  Gendemen  of  the  City  Council, 
and  all  of  you,  beloved  citizens  of  Boston,  to  accept  the  re- 
s^ctfiil  and  warm  dianks  of  a  heart,  which  has  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  been  particularly  devoted  to  your  illustrious  city." 

The  reply  of  the  (reneral  was  received  with  new  plaudits  al 
the  assembled  people ;  and  ^'  welcome,  welcome  Lafayette ! 
friend  of  Waidiington !  friend  of  America !  friend  of  Liberty^* 
was  repeated  again  and  again ;  and  the  heights  of  Dorchester 
and  Roxbury  echoed  with  the  joyful  acclamation. 

The  procession  was  then  formed,  and  passed  through  Wash- 
ington, Milk,  Broad,  State,  Court,  and  Common-streets,  to 
Boylston-streei,  adjoining  the  south  part  of  the  Common,  in  the 
following  order : — ^^  Three  marshals,  the  Boston  corps  of  Li|^ 

*  Dragoons,  a  battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  composed  of  the  Fusi- 
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Cera,  Boston  L4^t  Infantry,  Winalow  Blues,  Wasbington  light 
lufimtiy,  New-ilngland  Guards,  Rangers,  and  City  Guards ; 
anfl  a  full  band  of  music.  Then  fdlowed  the  Chief  Marshal, 
attended  by  luds ;  memben  of  the  CiQr  Council,  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
senior  Alderman,  all  in  carriages^  Here  was  placed  another 
Marshal,  immediately  preceding  the  elegant  barouche,  drawn 
by  four  beautiful  white  horses,  in  which  rode  the  distinguidied 
guest  of  the  ci^  and  of  the  nation,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor, 
with  Marshals  also  on  either  aade.  The  son  and  friend  of  La- 
fayette, and  gentlemen  Aldermen  from  New-Ycxrk,  next  follow* 
ed  in  carriages ;  and  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  public  characters,  Judges  and  Legislators,  and 
distinguished  strangers,  in  carriages  also.  Immediately  after 
two  Marshals;  Held  and  Staff  officers  of  the  militia,  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  followed  also  by  two  Marshals.  The  ca- 
valcade of  citizens,  of  all  ranks  and  in  great  numbers,  with 
Marshals  attending,  closed  the  voluntary  but  triumphant  pro- 
cesaon. 

The  dwellmg-bouses  and  stores  on  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  was  conducted,  were  crowded  with  inhabitants 
in  every  part.  The  ladies  thus  situated,  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  occasion,  waved  their  white  handkerchiefs,  and,  with 
smiles  and  gladness,  greeted  the  veteran  hero,  who  appeared 
ofiected  and  delighted  by  these  demonstrations  of  a  joyful 
welcome. 

Excepting  the  cavalcade,  the  iHX)cesaon  passed  through  the 
Common  from  Bpylston  to  Park-street,  on  die  eastern  margin, 
and  betiveen  two  lines  of  children,  of  both  sexes,  belongbg  to 
the  sev^I  schools  in  the  city.  Their  ages  were  from  about 
eight  to  twelve,  and  nearly  three  thousand  in  number.  Their 
dress  was  neat  and  uniform ;  the  misses  in  white,  and  the  mas- 
ters in  wUte  pantaloons  and  bhie  ^ncen.  They  also  wore 
ribands  on  their  breasts,  stamped  with  a  miniature  likeness  of 
La&yette.  As  the  carriage  in  which  the  General  rode  was 
pas^g,  one  of  the  misses  darted  from  the  line  where  she  was 
standmg,  and  requested  to  speak  with  him.  She  was  handed 
into  the  carriage,  and  by  the  Mayor  presented  to  Lafayette,  who 
pressed  an  afEectionate  kiss  on  her  blooming,  yet  blushmg  cheek. 
She  had  confidence,  however,  to  address  him,  and  place  a 
wreath  of  flowers  which  she  held,  on  his  head.  He  made  her 
a  short  but  affectionate  reply,  and  placed  the  wreath  on  the 
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seat  of  the  carriage.  Attached  to  the  wreath  of  flowers  w»8  a 
smalt  piece  of  paper,  carefully  folded,  which  contained  theae 
lines ;  said  to  be  composed  by  the  mother  of  the  child. 

"  An  infant  hand  presents  these  blushing  flowers, 
Glowing  and  pore  as  childhood's  artless  hours, 
Where  roses  bloom,  and  buds  ot promise  smile. 
Repaying  with  their  charms  the  culturer's  toil. 

Oh !  take  them  fatbxb,  thej  were  cuU'd/or  you  ! 
(Still  bright  with  warm  affections  sacted  dew — ) 
O  let  them  live  in  thj  benignant  smile, 
And  o'er  thy  hrow  qf  glory  bloom  awhile  ! 

'Twined  with  the  Itatrel  Fame  on  thee  bestow'd, 
When  thy  young  heart  with  patriot  ardour  glow'd ; 
Self  exiled  from  the  charms  of  wealth  and  love. 
And  %omef  and  friends,  thou  didst  our  champion  prove. 
And,  by  the  side  of  Glorious  Washihgtoh, 
Didst  make  our  grateful  country  all  thine  ovon  ! 

Go,  fragile  ofiering,  speak  the  ardent  joy 

Our  bosoms  feel,  which  Time  can  ne*er  destroy  !** 

Arches  were  thrown  across  several  of  the  principal  streets, 
tbrough  which  Lafayette  was  conducted,  covered  with  ever- 
greens and  flowers,  and  containing  appropriate  mottos.  Iliere 
were  two  in  Washington-street.— On  one  of  these  was  very 
legibly  written— "1776^ — Washington  and  Latatbtte.  WeU 
c&me  Lcfayette — A  Republic  not  ungraiefidJ*    On  the  other 

"  Welcome  LArAYETTB." 
<<  The  Fathers  in  glory  shall  sleep. 
Who  gather'd  with  thee  to  the  fight , 
But  this  sons  will  eternally  keep 
The  tablet  of  gratitude  bright. 
We  bow  not  the  neck 
And  we  bend  not  the  knee, 
But  our  hearts,  Lafatxttx, 
We  surrender  to  thee." 

When  the  [Nrocessicm  arrived  at  the  st^ps  of  the  StatQ  House, 
near  the  head  of  Park-street,  salu^s  were  fired  by  a  battalion 
o(  artilleiry,  on  the  eminence  on  the  western  part  of  the  Com- 
mon, and  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Chairlestown.  Salutes  were  also 
fired  by  a  batallion  of  artillery,  placed  on  the  heights  of  Dor- 
chester, (now  South  Boston,)  when  CreneraliLafayette  reached 
the  Ime  of  the  city,  at  1 1  o'clock. 

ITie-Govemor  and  Executive  Council  of  tbeCppanaonwealth 
were  assembled  in  the  spacious  Senate  Chamber  to  receive  La 
fayette  in  die  name  of  the  Rejpresentativea  of  tbp  p^p^le,  am 
in  pursuance  of  their  resolve  of  June.preceding^  aa  Wj^U  as  ii 
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accordance  with  thdr  oiwn  penonal  feeKngs  and  wishes.  Hia 
ExceUencjr  the  Governor,  here  addressed  him  with  great  feei^ 
mg,*  in  the  following  concise  and  pertinent  speech : — ^ 

<*SiR,  OUR  nuEND| — ^In  the  name  of  the  government,  and 
m  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  I  have  thebonour  to 
greetvou  with  a  ccntiial,  and  afiectionate  weloHne. 

^  We  thank  God,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  jou 
through  the  scenes  of  peril  and  of  suffering,  whu^h  have  dis- 
tinguished jour  patriotic  and  eventful  life,  and  that  we  are  in- 
duced with  this  occasion  of  renewing  to  you  our  gratefiil 
acknowledgments  for  the  important  services  which  you  have 
rendered  to  ouir  common  country. 

'*  In  the  last  surviving  Major  (xeneral  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionary army,  we  recognise  a  benefactor  and  friend,  from  a 
distant  and  gallant  nation ;  who,  inspired  by  a  love  of  liberty, 
subjected  himself  in  his  youth  to  the  toils  and  hazards  of  a  mili- 
tary life,  in  support  of  our  rights.  Under  ourillustrious  Wash- 
ington, you  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  our 
country,  while  your  gallantry  in  the  field  secured  to  yourself  an 
imperishable  renown. 

"  With  the  enj<^rment  of  the  blessings  of  ind^ndence,  we 
shall  never  cease  to  associate  the  name  of  Lafayette,  and  our 
prayer  to  heaven  will  be  for  his  health  and  prosperity." 

To  which  the  General,  with  much  animation,  replied  : — 

"  Sm, — When,  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  government 
of  this  State,  your  Excellency  is  pleased  so  kindly  to  welcome 
an  American  veteran,  I  am  proud  to  share  the  enjoyments  of 
such  a  reception  with  my  revoluti(»iary  companions  and  bro- 
ther soldiers.  Sir,  I  am  delighted  with  what  I  see,  I  am  op- 
Sressed  with  what  I  feel ;  but  I  depend  upon  you,  as  an  old 
lend,  to  do  justice  to  my  sentiments." 

Afterwards,  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  were  introduced 
to  Lafayette,  in  the  Senate  Chamber;  of  whom  were  the 
Judges,  and  other  public  officers  of  the  United  States,  of  die 
State  and  of  the  City ;  members  of  the  society  of  Cincinnati, 
with  their  venerable  and  distinguished  President,  Honourable 
John  Brooks,  late  Grovemor  of  the  C<fomonwealtb.  Laiky- 
ette  recognised  his  old  military  and  personal  firiend  at  the  first 
sight,  and  embraced  him  with  great  cordiality  and  afi^ction 

*  0«Temor£ii8tis  was  to  affected,  that  lie  lud  to  cdl  on  «!!•  of  liU  aids 
to  read  a  greater  part  of  the  addreM.j 
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Some  other  veterans  of  the  revolutionary  army,  ivho  ivere  pre- 
sent, he  also  recollected ;  and  discovered  strong  emotions  as 
they  approached  him  and  tock  his  hand.  Indeed,  he  was  so 
eager  to  meet  them,  that  he  very  generally  first  seized  them, 
and  chmg  to  them  with  all  the  auction  o[  a  brother.  The 
scene  was  inexpressibly  affecting.  There  was  not  a  heart 
untouched—- not  a  cheek  unmoistened  by  the  falling  tear.  To 
^nreep  then  was  not  weakness ;  it  was  proof  of  gradtude  and  of 
at.  generous  feeling,  which  is  an  honour  to  human  nature. 

By  particular  request,  and  to  gratify  the  wi^es  of  the  peo- 
fde  collected  in  fit)nt  of  the  State  House,  General  La&yette 
appeared  in  the  colonade  of  this  superb  edifice,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  loud  and  continued  cheers.  He  was  then  con- 
ducted by  the  ccMnmittee  of  arrangements  to'  the  residence 
provided  for  him  at  the  head  of  Park-street.  A  public  din- 
ner ¥ras  ^ven  by  the  city  authorities,  in  hcMiour  of  meir  noble 
guest ;  and  the  invitation  was  extended  to  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Governor  and  Ex-Governor  of  the  Com 
monwealth,  judicial,  and  other  public  characters. 

A  committee  of  the  society  of  Cincinnati  called  upon  Gene- 
ral Lafayette  at  the  residence  of  the  Govemcnr,  in  Roxbury, 
and  before  his  entrance  bto  Boston.  They  were  anxious  to 
ofi[er  him  their  congratulations  at  the  earliest  moment;  and 
to  bid  him  welcome  to  the  land  they  had  umtedly  struggled  to 
defend.  And  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  the  whole  Society 
waited  on  him,  when  their  President  made  the  following 
address  :— 

"  Sir,— The  Society  of  Cincinnati  ofthe  State  of  Massachu- 
setts seize  the  earliest  moment  after  your  arrival  in  this  city,  of 
extending  to  you  the  hand  of  friendship  and  affection.  We 
offer  you  our  most  cordial  congratulations  on  vour  safe  arrival 
again,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  on  the  shores  of  our  fa- 
voured country,  once  the  theatre  of  our  united  toils,  privations, 
and  combats,  vndi  a  powerful  foe,  but  now  the  peacefiil  do- 
main of  a  great,  a  fi*ee  and  independent  people.  We  hail 
you,  sir,  in  unison  with  the  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens; 
most  respectfully  hail  you  as  a  Statesman,  as  a  Philanthropist, 
and  as  die  early,  inflejdble,  and  devoted  friend,  not  only  of 
our  beloved  country,  but  ofthe  sacred  principles  of  civil  liber- 
ty and  human  rights.  But  we  greet  you  under  more  tender 
and  hallowed  associations ;  in  the  endearing  relation  of  a  bro- 
ther soldier,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  ycnith  commenced  in  the 
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field  wA  OS  your  career  of  ^tory,'  in  the  holy  cauae  of  LAei^ 
and  American  Independ^iee. 

^  But  here  recolleGtions  crowd  upon  our  ikiittds  too  power- 
fill  for  utterance.  WcMrds  woukl  but  mock  die  deep  emotions 
of  our  hearts  should  we  attempt  to  express  them,  hi  contem- 
pkting  the  character,  attributes,  and  services  of  the  paternal 
Chief^  under  whose  auq^ices  we  trod  together  the  field  of  honour. 
To  the  pro&Hind  veneraticn  and  love  for  his  memory  that  pe- 
netrates your  bosom,  we  refer  you  as  to  a  transcript  of  our  own. 
It  would  be  vun  to  ima^e  the  joy  that  would  swell  the  great 
mind  of  Wadiingttxi,  were  he  sdU  living  to  recognise  with  our 
nation,  the  generous  disinterestedness,  &e  glowing  ardour,  the 
personal  sacrifices,  and  the  gallant  achievements  of  his  much 
toved  Fayette.  But  it  is  equally  vain  to  endeavour,  on  dsis 
occasion,  to  exclude  such  interesting  reflections  frcxn  the  mind, 
or  to  deny  it  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  lingering  on  the  so- 
lemn reaJky,  that  not  a  single  individual  of  Sie  General  Staff 
ot  the  army  of  the  American  Revdution  now  survives  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  joy  that  your  presence  in  the  United  States  has 
awdceoed. 

*^  To  us  it  is  pecuKarly  grateful  that  you  are  permitted  after 
a  lapse  of  so  long  a  period,  to  witness  the  consummation  of  the 

Erinc^esof  our  revolution.  Yon  will  perceive,- sir,  that  the 
opes  and  predictions  of  the  wise  and  good  men  who  were 
your  particular  associates  in  the  arduous  struggle,  have  been 
fiilfiUed  and  surpassed.  You  will  behold  a  great  people  united 
in  their  principles  of  jurisprudence,  cemented  together  by  the 
strong  ties  of  mutual  interests,  and  happy  und^r  the  fostering 
influence  of  a  free  and  energetic  government. 

^  You  will,  therefore,  allow  us  to  reiterate  our  felicitations 
<xa  your  safe  arrival  among  us,  and  to  welcome  you  once  more 
to  the  good  lalid  which  your  youthful  valour  contributed  to  ele- 
vate and  distinguish. 

^'  May  your  future  life  be  as  tranquil  and  happy  as  your 
past  has  been  useful,  uniform,  and  glorious." 

To  which  the  General  returned  die  following  answer  :— 

"  Amidst  the  inexpressible  enjojmaents  which  press  upon  my 
heart,  I  could  not  but  feel  particularly  eager  and  happy  to  meet 
my  beloved  brothers  in  arms.  Many,  many,  I  call  in  vam  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  them,  our  matchless  paternal  Chief,  whose 
love  to  an  adopted  son,  I  am  proud  to  say,  you  have  long  wit- 
nessed— But  while  we  mourn  together,  for  those  we  have  lost, 
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^vlule  I  find  a  consolation  in  the  »gfat  of  their  relations  and 
friends,  it  is  to  me  a  delightful  gratification  to  recognise  wy 
surviving  companions  of  our  revolutionaty  army — ^that  army  so 
brave,  so  virtuous,  so  united  by  mutual  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. That  we  have  been  the  faithful  soldiers  of  independence, 
freedom,  and  equality,  those  three  essential  requisites  of  na- 
tional and  personal  digni^  and  hap^nness ;  that  we  have  lived 
to  see  those  sacred  principles  secured  to  this  vast  Republic, 
and  cherished  elsewhere  by  all  generous  minds,  shall  be  the 

{)ride  of  our  life,  the  boast  of  our  children,  the  comfort  of  our 
ast  moments. — ^Receive,  my  dear  brother  soldiers,  the  gratefiil 
thanks,  and  constant  love  of  your  old  companion  and  friend." 

On  Wednesday  was  the  anniversary  of  commencement  in 
Harvard  Universi^,  at  Cambridge.  Hie  ccMrporation  had 
requested  the  president,  to  send  a  particular  invitation  to  Ge- 
neral Lafayette,  to  be  present  on  die  occasion.  He  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  New-^York,  to  attend 
that  literary  anniversary.  The  corporation  heard  of  his  inten- 
tion with  great  satisfaction.  They  were  sensible  of  his  love  of 
literature,  and  of  his  attachment  to  this  ancient  seminary.  And 
they  remembered,  that  the  governors  of  the  coUege  appreciated 
his  merits  forty  years  before,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  high- 
est honours  they  could  bestow.  At  a  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion on  the  21st  of  August,  it  was  voted — 

^^  That  the  corporation  learn  with  peculiar  safisfacdon,  the 
intention  of  General  Lafayette  to  visit  this  part  of  our  country, 
at  the  period  of  the  approaching  commencement,  and  regard 
the  event  as  auspicious  to  that  joyous  and  mteresting  suaniver- 
sary,  and  respectfully  request,  that  he  will  favour  the  university 
with  his  company  on  that  occasion ;  and  thereby  afibrd  to  the 
members  of  the  university,  and  to  those  who  are  candidates  for 
its  honours,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  honouring  the  distin- 
guished patriot  and  soldier,  whose  willing  sacrifices  were  de- 
voted to  the  cause  which  has  secured  to  die  successive  races 
of  American  youth,  the  blessings  of  education  in  a  land  of  firee- 
dom ;  and  whose  virtuous  and  glorious  career  holds  forth  tp 
the  rising  generation,  a  bright  example  of  the  qualities  which 
ought  to  adorn  those,  who  aspire  to  aid  in  the  councils,  or  main- 
tain the  rights  and  interests  of  a  free  people." 

General  Lafayette  was  escorted  from  Boston  to  Cambridge, 
on  Wednesday  morning,  by  a  company  of  cavalry,  and  a.ccom- 
panied  by  the  Governor  and  Supreme  Executive  Council  of 
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die  Commoiiwealdk  In  passbg  through  Cambridge  Poet,  b» 
was  rratefbHy  cbeered  by  die  assembled  chizensi  and  eloqoent- 
Ir  addressed  by  Judge  Faj,  in  die  name  of  the  whole,  m  the 
mlowmg  interesting  manner : — 

**  General  Lafayette, — The  citizens  of  Cambridge  present 
dtemselves  before  yon,  to  greet  your  arrival  in  their  country 
widi  an  aflfecti<»iate  welcome,  and  to  offer  the  simple  fafomage 
of  grateful  hearts  to  the  early  and  constant  fnend  of  American 
liberty-Mhe  steady  and  unitorm  asserter  of  the  rights  of  man. 
They  desire  to  make  known  to  you  the  profound  sendments 
of  gratitude  and  admiradon,  with  which  their  bosoms  are  ia* 
spired  by  the  recoBection  of  the  eenerous  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices rendered  by  you  to  the  Umted  States  in  dieir  struggle  for 
national  existence.  In  that  struggle,  you  made  a  rohmtaiy  of- 
fering of  jrour  Efe  and  fortune  on  the  altar  of  civil  lib^ty  !  In 
so  dcHng,  you  sought  no  rewards,  but  in  the  conscious  magna^ 
nimity  of  the  act  and  in  the  lasting  gratitude  of  a  whole  people. 
Those  rewards  you  have,  Sttf  ami  kmg,  long  may  you  enjoy 
diem. 

**  Permit  us  to  remind  you,  Sir,  that  on  this  spot  was  assen>- 
bled  the  first  army  of  our  revolution  j — that  here  Washington 
first  assumed  the  command  of  that  army,  and  entered  upon  the 
momentous  contest,  which  terminated  in  our  national  independ- 
ence, diat  independence,  which  your  own  disinterested  and  no- 
ble effi>rts  contributed  so  essentraJIy  to  achieve. 

"  To  you,  General,  die  fiiend  and  companion  in  arms  ofour 
beloved  WasWngton— -the  benefactor  of  our  country — the  soJ- 
dier  of  liberty — to  you  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  again  tender 
their  heartfelt  welcome,  and  pray  you  to  accept  th^  fervent 
wishes,  that  all  your  future  days  may  be  full  of  happiness  and 
honours.'' 

The  reply  of  Lafayette  was  characteristic  and  ifiectionate. 
He  was  met  by  the  Corporation  and  Professc»rs,  on  his  arriving 
witUn  the  precincts  of  the  college,  and  dius  addressed  by  the 
learned  Prerident  Kiricland  :— 

"  We  bid  you  welcome.  General  Lafayette,  to  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  semmaries  of  our  land.  The  Overseers  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  University,  die  Professors  and  other  officers,  the 
candidates  for  the  academic  honours  of  this  day,  and  the  stch 
dents,  tender  you  their  respectful,  their  afiectionate  salutations. 
We  greet  you  with  peculiar  pleasure,  at  this  literary  festival, 
gratified  that  you  regard  the  occasion  with  interest,  and  es- 
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pouse  the  attachment,  which  as  members  of  a  repubfic,  we 
cannot  fail  to  cherish  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  education. 

'^  As  a  man,  sustaining  his  part  through  various  scenes,  pros« 
perous  and  adverse,  of  ah  eventful  life,  your  character  and 
course,  mai-ked  by  moral  dignity,  have  challenged  particular 
respect  and  sympathy.  As  the  patron,  the  champion,  and 
benefactor  of  America,  you  have  a  relation  to  us,  by  which  we 
call  you  our  own,  and  join  gratitude  and  affection  to  exalted 
esteem.  The  early  and  costly  pledges  you  gave  of  devotion 
to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  your  adoption  of 
our  perilous  add  uncertain  contest  for  national  existence,  your 
friendship  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need,  have  associated 
your  name  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Americans,  with  the 
dearest  and  most  affecting  recollectbns.  The  fathers  teach 
their  children,  and  the  instructers  their  pupils,  to  hold  you  in  love 
and  honour ;  and  the  history  of  these  States  takes  charge  of 
your  claims  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  future  generations. 

^^  It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  attending  the  progress  of  these 
communities,  that  it  justifies  our  fiiends  and  supporters ;  and 
that  the  predilections  and  hopes  in  our  favour,  which  you  in- 
dulged in  the  ardour  of  youth,  have  been  followed  by  good 
auspices  till  your  advanced  age.  We  are,  indeed,  happy  in 
presenting  you  the  fruit  of  your  toils  and  dangers,  in  the  kmdly 
operation  of  the  causes,  which  you  did  so  much  to  call  into 
action,  and  we  rejoice  in  every  demonstration  we  are  able  to 
give,  that  your  care  for  us  has  not  been  vain.  Knowing  how 
you  feel  yourself  to  have  a  property  in  our  welfare,  and  sens!-* 
Die  of  the  enjojrment  accruing  to  your  gpnerous  spirit  firom  our 
prosperity,  we  find  in  these  considerations,  new  motives  to 
maintain  liberty  with  ardour ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  our  func- 
tions, feel  bound  to  endeavour  to  send  out  firom  our  care,  en- 
lightened aad  virtuous  men,  employing  their  influence  to  secure 
to  their  country  the  advantages,  and  prevent  and  remedy  die 
evils  attending  the  wide  difi[usion  among  a  people  of  political 
power. 

"  Accept  our  wishes  and  prayers  for  your  health  and  happi- 
ness. May  the  Invisible  Hand  which  has  been  your  safe- 
guard thus  far,  continue  its  protecting  care.  May  the  Supreme 
Disposer,  the  Witness  and  Judge  of  character  and  conduct, 
having  appointed  you  a  long  and  tranquil  evening  of  days,  re- 
ceive you  to  the  final  and  glorious  reward  of  the  faithful  in  a 

perfect  state*** 

^  47 
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Tbe  feDowing  is  the  substance  of  the  General's  repljrN— 
*^  It  is  with  real  deasure,  Sir,  that  I  find  myself  again  at  this 
Univeraitjy  which  I  visited  for  tbe  first  time,  more  than  fort^ 
▼cars  ago.  The  great  improvements  which  have  been  made 
here  during  the  interval,  are  striking  evidences  of  the  tendency 
"'of  liberal  political  institutions,  to  promote  the  progress  of  civih- 
zation  and  learning.    I  bee  you  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  fin 

Jour  kind  expressions  of  personal  civility  to  myself,  and  my 
est  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperi^  of  the  valuable  esta 
blishments  over  which  you  preside/' 

When  he  entered  the  place  provided  for  the  celebration  of 
commencement,  where  a  numerous  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  assembled  to  attend  the  ceremonies  and  literary 
performances  of  the  day,  there  was  an  instantaneous  and  uni 
versal  acclamation ;  not  stunnmg  and  boisterous ;  but  the  de 
corous  and  chastened  greeting  of  an  intelligent  audience 
When  he  reached  the  stage,  he  bowed  repeatedly  to  the  assem- 
bly, with  great  apparent  sensibility.     Several  of  the  young 
gendemen,  aUudea  to  him  in  their  orations ;  and  some  dwelt 
particularly  on  his  early  devotion  to  the  cause  of  America,  in 
the  struggle  for  independence,  with  great  effect.   These  notices, 
thousb  short  and  indirect,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  grateful 
recollections  of  the  audience ;  who  responded  to  the  sentiments 
with  enthusiasdc  acclamations. 

On  Thursday,  by  particular  request  of  the  literary  society  of 
*^  Phi  Beta  Kama^  so  called,  in  the  university,  General  La- 
fayette attended  the  celebration  of  their  anniversary  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  never  known  before,  that  any  one,  however 
distinguished,  either  for  literature  or  virtue,  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  society,  unless  a  member  of  some  other  branch  of  the 
association.  The  departure  in  this  case,  from  the  invariable 
usages  and  rules  of  the  socie^,  is  proof  of  the  vegr  high  esti- 
mation in  which  Lafayette  is  held,  and  of  the  disposition,  in  aO 
classes  of  citizens,  to  manifest  their  respect  for  his  character. 
He  proceeded  to  the  university,  about  1  o'clock,  when  he  was 
again  greeted  with  the  hear^  cheers  of  the  citizens,  as  he  pass- 
ed the  high-way,  and  when  he  arrived.  The  public  per^ 
formances  on  this  occasion,  were  an  oration  and  a  poem.  The 
latter  was  prepared  at  very  short  notice,  and  had  particular  re- 
ference to  the  visit  of  the  illustrious  hero  and  philanthropist.  It 
purported  to  be  the  vision  of  the  Genius  ofLdberty,  It  was  a 
felicitous  effi>rt  of  the  poetic  muse.    The  gradual  but  certain 
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dissolution  of  ancient  despotic  sjrstems  was  predicted,  as  by  Hxe 
spirit  of  inspiration  ;  and  the  blessings  and  joys  of  well-regulat- 
ed freedom  were  described  with  a  masterly  pencil,  as  extend- 
ing and  spreading  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  the 
electrifjring  voice  of  geniusi  speaking  to  hearts  full  of  grati- 
tude and  swelling  with  joyous  emotions. 

The  orator  was  not  less  happy  in  his  subject,  nor  less  ingeni- 
ous and  eloquent  in  its  illustration.  Lafayette  was  very  sensibly 
afiected  by  diis  unexpected  expression  co* gratitude  for  his  early 
services,  and  by  the  strong  emotions  manifested  by  the  assem- 
bly, at  die  name  of  Washington.  The  hours  passed  in  the  din- 
ing hall  were  consecrated  to  reminiscences  of  the  interesting 
events  which  occurred  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  to  grateM 
recollections  of  the  statesmen  and  heroes,  who  advocated  and 
defended  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  thus  led  the  way  in  the 
glorious  march  of  human  improvement  and  happiness,  which 
the  present  generation  is  so  rapidly  pursuing.  Here  were  as- 
sembled the  judges  of  the  land,  the  ministers  of  religion,  the 
legislators  of  the  state  and  nation,  several  of  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution,  and  numerous  eminent  literary  characters  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States,  to  unite  with  the  younger  sous 
of  Harvard,  in  ofierings  of  affectionate  gratitude  to  a  man,  who 
had  no  gifts  of  power  or  titles  of  honour  to  bestow ;  but  whose 
useful  services  and  uniform  course  of  honourable  and  benevo- 
lent purpose,  in  their  estimation,  claimed  a  higher  tribute  than 
was  due  to  sceptered  princes,  or  the  most  renowned  conquerors 
of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

Thursday  ancL&iturday  mornings,  for  several  hours,  he  re- 
ceived the  personal  compliments  and  congratulations  of  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  of  both 
sexes.  -  They  were  presented  to  hinj,  on  the  spacious  ?irea 
of  the  ground  floor  of  the  State  House.  The  house  provided 
for  his  residence  while  in  the  city,  though  unusually  lar^e,  was 
not  well  adapted  for  such  crowds  of  visitors  as  pressed  to  be- 
hold him.  Many  aged  people  were  presented,  who  had  served 
with  him  in  the  revolutionary  war,  or  recoHected  events  of 
that  period,  which  they  were  desirous  to  relate.  Some  vere  on 
crutches,  and  others  bared  their  arms  to  show  the  hq^o^ura^)!©^ 
scars  occasioned  by  the  bay.qne^  qr  ball  qf  the  enemy,  in  die 
"  glotpjeiu^  fight*^  fqi:  A:eedqi^.  Some  could  boast  of  having 
•fougl^t  under  liis  cqn|n^and,  or  by  his  side,  at  Brandywine  and 
Monmouth ;  and  others,  that  followed  in  bis  path  of  peril  and 
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dory  in  Yiipnia^  m  1781,  and  assisted  in  successfidfy-  sftmn- 
mg  tbe  redoubt  at  Yorktown,  on  the  merocnrable  evenbg  of  the 
15tb  of  October,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Corawallis. 

He  seized  the  hands  of  diese  his  old  companions  in  anus,  with 
great  eagerness  and  emotion ;  and  while  they,  in  the  honest 
pride  of  their  soub  related  their  '^hair-breadth  escapes,"  which 
led  the  spectators  almost  to  envy  their  claims  to  such  honoora- 
ble  boastmg,  the  veteran  hero  exclaimed^  ^O  my  brave  Light 
Infantry!  Afy  gallant  troops!"  Several  aged  citizens  who 
were  personally  engaged  in  opposing  the  British  forces,  who 
inarched  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  for  the  pui^se  of  de- 
stroying the  Provincial  stores  coBected  at  the  latter  place,  were 
present  at  this  interview.  A  gim  was  also  shown  to  General 
Lafayette,  from  which  was  iSred  the  bait,  which  killed  the  first 
of  the  regular  troops  slaiin  on  that  memorable  occasion.  These 
meetings  revived  recoOections  important  to  be  preserved,  and 
served  to  remind  the  rismg  generations  of  tbe  principles  and 
deeds  of  their  fathers.  We  trust  they  did  not  awaken  any  angry 
or  hostile  feeling  towards  an  ancient  enemy ;  but  served  only 
to  kindle  our  gratitude  to  Almighty  €rod,  for  his  gracious  in- 
terporitHms  in  our  behalf,  and  to  perpetuate  our  respect  for  the 
remains  of  those  who  ofiered  up  dieir  lives  for  our  freedom  and 
welfare. 

On  Friday  mommg,  committees  from  Portanouth,  Newport, 
HaverfaiU,  Newburyport,  and  from  Bowdom  College,  waited 
on  General  Lafayette  inviting  him  to  vmt  those  respective 
places ;  where  the  people  were  desirous  to  see  him,  and  to 
ofier  personally  their  welcome  salutations. 

To  a  kind  and  affectionate  mvitation  of  the  citizens  of  Port- 
land to  Lafayette  to  visit  Maine,  the  General  returned  the 
following  respectfril  answer  : — 

''Sir— 'IVhen  I  had  the  heartfelt  gratification  to  embark  an 
this  happy  visit  to  the  United  States,  I  anticipated  the  pleasure 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
the  town  of  Pordand#  That  intention  could  not  but  be  con- 
firmed by  the  flattering  imdtation  you  have  been  pleased  to 
transiffit.  I  much  regret  that  previous  engagements,  and  the 
proprietjr  not  to  defer  for  a  long  time  my  journey  towards  the 
seat  of  government  at  Washbgton  Ci^,  make  it  imposnble  br 
me,  at  this  moment,  to  indulge  my  eager  desire  to  visit  the  town 
of  Portland.  But  on  my  return  to  this  part  of  the  Union,  ancf 
«»Ofit  certainly  before  )  leave  *he  American  shore.  I  shall  Imro 
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die  honour,  personaDy  to  ofier  to  the  citiaeiui  of  Portland,  the 
tribute  of  my  respe<9  and  gratitude. 

Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  accept  my  respectful  acknowledgment! 
and  regard.  LAFAYETTE." 

The  Selectmen  of  the  ancient  town  of  Plymouth  w6re  prompt 
in  ofiering  an  invitation  to  Greneral  Lafayette  to  visit  that  place 
before  leaving  the  United  States.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
in  behalf  of  that  body  and  their  fellow  citizens,  was  delivered 
to  him  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  by  the  vene- 
rable Dr.  Thacher ;  to  which  he  gave  the  foUowing  reply  :— 

^'  SiBr^Nothing  could  affi)rd  me  a  greater  satisfaction  than 
to  have  the  honour  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  citizens  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  nor  will  I  leave  the  shores  of  America  before  I  have 
enjoyed  this  heartfelt  gratification.  But  my  present,  first  visit 
to  this  part  of  the  Union,  is  shortened  by  previous  engagements, 
and  the  obligation  to  go  towards  the  seat  of  government  at 
Washington  City.  I  anticipate  the  time  when  it  will  be  in  my 
power  personally  to  present  the  citizens  of  Plymoudi  with  my 
grateful  and  anectionale  acknowledgments  for  their  kindness 
to  me.  Be  pleased  to  accept  the  tribute  of  these  sentiments, 
and  to  believe  me  with  much  personal  regard,  Yours,  &c« 

LAFAYETTE." 

The  Marquis  Lafayette  left  his  place  of  residence  in  Bostou 
at  10  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Grovemor  Eustis  and  suite, 
Governor  Brooks,  the  deputation  from  New-York,  the  Mayor 
and  committee  of  arrangements  of  Boston,  and  proceeded  to 
Charlestown,  which  he  previously  engaged  to  vi^it,  at  this  time. 
As  he  passed  through  the  streets  in  tne  north  part  of  the  city, 
the  people  pressed  around  him,  testifying  their  regard,  and 
cheering  him  on  his  way  with  repeated  acclamations.  Raised 
arches,  wreaths  of  ever-green,  and  variegated  colours,  added  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  He  was  met  at  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  by  the  Chief  Marshal  aiicihis  aids,  and  conducted  to  the 
square,  where  a  committee  of  the  citi^^ns  of  that  town  was  in 
waiting  to  receive  him.  A  procession  was  then  formed,  head- 
ed by  two  Marshals,  and  escorted  by  a  re^ment  of  Light  In- 
fantry, and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  with  martial  music,  consist- 
ing of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  General  Lafayette,  his 
son,  and  friend,  who  accompanied  him  firom  France ;  the 
Governor  and  suite.  Governor  Brooks,  and  General  Dearborn, 
Judge?  of  the  Courts,  and  members  of  the  Su^Hreme  Executive 
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Council  of  Ifae  State ;  deputation  from  New-Toik,  Mayor  ana 
committee  of  Boston,  officers  of  the  apay  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  State ;  strangers  of 
distinction,  and  civil  officers  of  the  town  of  Charlestown.  It 
proceeded  to  Bunker  Hill,  where  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  town,  addressed  Lafayette  as  follows : — 

"  Sir — ^In  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  present  their  respectful  salutations  to 
General  Lafayette,  and  bid  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  town. 
This  joyful  occasion  revives  hi^  national  feelings  and  recol- 
lections, and  touches  the  springs  of  gratitude,  by  reminding  us 
of  that  interesting  period  of  our  mstory,  which  gave  to  our 
country  a  gallant  hero,  and  to  the  rights  of  mankind  a  steadfast . 
champion.  While  we  participate  in  the  thrill  of  delight  which 
every  where  hails  the  visit  of  our  illustrious  friend,  we  cannot 
suppress  the  peculiar  emotion  of  our  hearts  on  receiving  you, 
Sir,  on  the  memorable  heights  of  Bunker.  On  this  holy 
ground,  immortalized  by  the  dead,  and  sacred  to  the  names  of 
revolutionary  heroes.  Over  these  heights,  liberty  once  moved 
in  blood  and  tears ; — her  chariot  on  wneels  of  fire.  Now  she 
comes  in  her  car  of  peace  and  glory ;  drawn  by  the  affections 
of  a  happy  people,  to  crown  on  these  same  heights,  with  civic 
honours,  a  favourite  son,  whose  early  strength  was  given  to  her 
sacred  struggles,  and  whose  riper  years  are  now  permitted  to 
behold  the  splendour  of  her  triumphs.  In  the  fulness  of  our 
hearts  we  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  whX)  has  guided  and 
guarded  your  high  career  of  peril  and  renown. 

"  Permit  us,  beloved  General,  again  to  welcome  you  to  our 
borders ; — ^to  express  our  ardent  hopes,  that  your  valuable  life 
may  be  prolonged  to  the  utmost  limits  of  earthly  happiness ; — 
that  the  land  wliich  has  been  enriched  with  the  dew  of  your 
youth,  may  be  honoured  as  the  asylum  of  your  old  age ; — that 
the  country  which  now  blends  your  fame  with  the  mild  lustre 
of  Washington,  may  henceforth  hail  you  as  a  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington's country ; — and  that,  during  the  residue  of  your  years, 
you  may  live  amidst  the  attentions,  as  you  will  for  ever  live  in 
the  hearts  of  a  grateful  and  admiring  people.'' 

To  this  address  the  General  replied  :— 

"  With  profound  reverence.  Sir,  I  tread  this  hrfy  ground, 
where  the  blood  of  American  patriots — 4he  blood  of  Warren 
and  his  companions,  early  and  gloriously  spilled,  aroused  the 
energy  of  three  millions,  and  secured  the  happiness  of  ten 


millions,  and  of  many  other  millicxis  of  men  in  times  to  come* 
That  blood  has  called  both  American  continents  to  republican 
independence,  and  has  awakened  the  nations  of  Europe  to  a 
sense,  and  in  future,  I  hope,  to  the  practice  of  their  rights. 
Such  have  been  the  effects  of  a  resistance  to  oppression,  which 
was,  by  many  pretended  wise  men  of  the  times,  called  rashness; 
while  it  was  duty,  virtue ;-— and  has  been  a  signal  for  the 
emancipation  of  mankind. 

^^  I  beg  you,  sir,  and  the  magistrates,  and  the  citizens  of 
Charlestown,  to  accept  the  homage  of  my  gratitude  for  your 
kind  welcome,  and  ot  those  sentiments  of  affection  and  respect, 
^bich,  for  so  many  years,  I  have  cherished  towards  their  town." 

While  on  this  memorable  emmence,  he  was  informed  by 
Governor  Brooks,  of  the  recent  association  for  erecting  a  monu* 
mental  pillar  on  that  hallowed  spot,  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  justly  celebrated  battle  of  tne  17th  of  June,  1775 ; 
when  a  few  regiments  of  undisciplined  militia,  made  a  brave 
stand  against  a  large  regular  British  force,  commanded  by 
Generals  of  great  experience  and  courage.  This  great  event, 
so  important  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  as  it  convinced  the 
Elnglish  government  of  the  resolution  of  the  colonies  to  main- 
tain the  liberty  which  they  claimed,  and  of  the  daring  courage 
of  the  American  people.  This  event  is  to  be  commemorated  in 
June,  1826,  when  filty  years  will  be  completed,  by  an  oration, 
and  other  public  appropriate  services  and  ceremonies.  Gene- 
ral Lafayette  expessed  great  satisfaction  at  the  proposal.  He 
requested  that  he  might  be  considered  a  subscriber  for  the 
monument ;  and  assured  the  gentlemen  present,  that  it  would 
be  his  wish  and  endeavour  to  attend  the  celebration. 

On  his  visit  to  the  encampment  of  the  ^euhEngland  Guards^ 
the  General  tried  hb  skill  in  gunnery,  and  directed  one  of  the 
field  pieces  with  such  good  aim,  as  to  pierce  the  target.  A 
large  assemblage  of  the  visitors  of  the  encampment  announced 
his  success  with  reiterated  cheerings. 

He  then  dined  with  Governor  Eustis,  in  Roxbury,  in  com- 
pany with  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  most  distinguLdied.stran- 
Sers  no^  on  visits  here  and  citizens — of  whom  were  many  of 
le  surviving  worthies  of  the  Revolution.— -The  front  of  his 
Excellency's  seat  was  beautifully  decorated, .  and  fire-works 
were  exMbited  on  the  lawn.  He  returned  to  town  at  8  o'clock, 
and  in  the  evening  attended  a  ball  ^ven  by  Mrs.  Sears^  in 
Bacon-street. 
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Qd  Saturday  August  28tb,  numerous  deputations,  and  re 
Tolutkxuuy  characters,  called  on  the  General  at  his  quarters 
One  of  the  latter  exhibited  the  Firearm^  by  a  discharge  of  which 
the  first  British  regtdar  killed  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  was 
shot  at  Concord  bridge,  on  the  memorable  19th  April,  1775. 
The  event  is  receded  m  the  annals  of  that  day.  Satisfactory 
evidence  was  given,  that  the  ball  which  did  the  first  execudon 
on  the  British  advanced  guard,  was  fired  firom  this  gun.  The 
General  appeared  much  nleased  at  seeing  this  relic,  and  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  perpetuating  its  identity,  by  inserting 
a  plate  on  the  stock,  with  an  inscription,  containing  the  parti- 
culars of  the  event.  It  belonged  to  Capt.  Buttrick,  and  was 
presented,  it  is  understood,  by  one  of  his  descendants,'  who 
promised  to  execute  the  suggestion  of  the  General,  and  re- 
marked, that  the  gun  should  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity of  the  original  owner.  A  number  of  revolutionary  reminis- 
cences occurred  in  this  interview,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
particularize. 

The  Greneral  then  repaired  to  the  State-house,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  citizens  of  both  sexes,  who,  during 
two  hours,  presented  themselves  in  continued  succession.  One 
of  the  revolutionary  worthies,  f  Jonathan  Leonard  of  Canton,  m 
Norfolk,)  holding  in  his  hand  a  number  of  old  Continental 
bills,  thus  addressed  the  Guest : — "  HerCy  General,  are  some 
of  our  Old  Friends,  vaho  helped  us  to  carry  on  the  war.^ 
Among  the  presentations  was  an  interesting  Greek  youth  from 
Scio,  named  Pandies  Ralli,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  first 
martyrs  in  the  present  eventfiil  struggle  of  the  Greek  Patriots, 
being  one  of  the  hostages  executed  at  Constantinople.  This 
lad,  we  are  informed,  with  his  mother,  and  family,  ned  from  the 
sack  of  Scio,  and  is  now  receiving  an  education,  under  the  care 
of  our  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  He  was  noticed  with 
much  affection  by  the  General.  In  the  afternoon  he  proceed-^ 
ed  to  Medford,  to  dine  with  Governor  Brooks,  accompanied 
by  the  Mayor. 

On  his  way  to  Medford  he  passed  through  CharJestown  and 
West  Cambridge,  and  arrived  at  Medford  about  3  o'clock.  It 
was  at  a  very  late  hour  that  the  citizens  of  Medford  ascertamed 
that  the  town  would  be  honoured  with  his  presence ;  but  their 
preparations  to  welcome  him  were  appropriate  and  elegant. 

Under  an  arch  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  were  assembled; 
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ftod  TureQ  Tufb>  Esq.  their  Chairman,  delivered  to  hira  the 
foDowing  address : — 

"  General  Lafayette — ^The  Selectmen  of  Medford,  as  the 
Representatives  oi  the  town,  deem  it  a  grateful  and  honoura- 
hie  part  of  their  du^r  to  bid  you  welcome. 

^*  They  are  proud,  Sir,  that  Medford  is  the  birth-place  of  one 
of  your  companions  in  arms — ^A  man,  who,  by  his  bravery  in 
the  field,  his  patriodsm  and  civic  virtues,  contributed  to  acquire 
as  much  glory  to  our  country,  as  honour  to  himself. 

"We  rejoice.  Sir,  that  you  both  live  to  meet  again,  and  to 
enjoy  together  die  consolations  fairly  derived  from  your  virtuous 
and  heroic  deeds. 

"  The  minds  of  our  countrymen  traced  your  course  with 
anxious  solicitude,  through  the  French  Revoludon,  from  your 
first  success  in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  until  the  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion confined  you  to  a  dungeon ;  and  their  hearts  were  glad- 
dened, when,  by  the  influence  of  our  Great  and  Good  Wash- 
ington, their  Friend  was  at  last  set  fi*ee. — ^In  the  rich  harvest 
you  are  now  gathering  of  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  this  numerous  people,  whose  freedom  and  happiness  your 
exertions  so  essentially  contributed  to  establish,  we  hope  you 
will  find  some  compensation  for  all  your  trials,  sacrifices,  and 
sufferings — and  we  feel  much  complacency  that,  in  this  respect 
you  have  gained  so  complete  a  triumph  over  the  Monarchs  of 
the  world. 

"Again,  Sir,  we  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome !  and  hope  the 
testimonials  of  approbation  you  are  receiving  firom  every  heart 
and  every  tongue,  will  for  ever  remain  an  instructive  lesson  to 
mankind,  that  Patriots  who  endure  faithfully  to  the  end,  shall 
not  lose  their  reward.'* 

Tlie  following  is  the  substance  of  the  General's  reply: — 

"  Sir — ^I  am  most  happy,  in  visiting  the  town  of  my  old 
brnther  Soldier  and  Friend,  General  Brooks,  to  be  received 
with  so  kind  a  welcome.  You  speak  of  some  compensation  ! 
Compensation,  Sir, — ^the  smallest  part  of  the  delight  which  I 
have  experienced,  would  more  than  repay  me  for  all  sufiTerings, 
past,  or  to  come. 

"  I  beg  you,  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  this 
cheering  welcome." 

This  welcome  was  repeated  by  the  acclamations  of  the  as* 
sembled  citizens,  which  were  renewed  on  his  arriving  at  the 

Governor's  residence.    The  civic  arches  and  decorations  were 
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honourable  to  ifae  zeal  and  good  feelings  of  die  citizens,  and  to 
the  taste  of  the  kdies  of  Medford,  who  took  a  Kvely  interest  in 
this  spontaneous  tribute  of  gratitude. 

Tie  General,  in  proceeding  to  Medford,  passed  through 
Salem-street,  and  the  taste  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  £e 
northern  section,  were  displayed  in  numerous  and  elegant  de* 
corations  of  the  street,  incessant  cheers,  and  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. His  carriage  proceeded  slowly,  and  he  appeared  to 
notice  all  the  arches  (fifteen  in  number)  under  wluch  he  passed, 
and  particularly  one,  (the  production  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Memner  of  the  City  Government)  which  bore  an  inscription, 
formed  on  a  white  ground,  with  green  buds,  ^^  Fayette — JVe 
will  never  forget  thee/* 

On  Monday  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  for  a 
review  of  a  portion  of  the  milida,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the 
surviving  Major-General  of  the  revolutionary  army,  our  distin- 
guished Guest,  were  executed  with  promptness  and  uncommon 
efiect.  Tlie  day  was  fine.  At  an  early  hour,  a  superb  Brigade, 
(composed  of  five  full  regiments  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of 
artiUery,  and  the  Salem  Independent  Cadets)  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  James  A^pleton,  paraded  on  the  Common, 
on  which  tents  and  marquees  had  been  pitched  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  which  with  the  commissary's  tent,  and  the 
tents  of  the  Sufiblk  Brigade,  and  the  marquees  attached  to  the 
Head-Quarters  (where  the  Independent  Cadets,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Colonel  Amory,  did  guard  duty)  exhibited  an  ex- 
tensive encampment.  AJutbe  same  time  the  Boston  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Lyman,  and  composed  of 
three  fiiU  regiments  of  infantry,  four  companies  of  artillery,  and 
a  troop  of  dragoons,  also  paraded  and  formed  the  order  of  bat- 
tle at  8  o'clock.  The  whole  field  was  commanded  by  Majcnr- 
General  Crane,  of  the  first  division 

The  line  nearly  filled  up  the  borders  of  the  spacious  training- 
field,  and  exhibited  a  martial  spectacle  unequalled  in  extent, 
brillianOT,  and  efiiciency  by  any  former  military  review.  The 
corps  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  flank  companies,  were  in  com- 
plete and  superb  uniforms ;  and  in  the  whole  line  of  mfantry, 
the  troops,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  i»blue  coats  and 
white  under  clothes,  with  knapsacks,  &c.  complete.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  number  on  the  field  exceeded  6500. 

General  Liafayette,  on  foot,  was  escorted  by  the  Cadets 
"om  his  residence  to  the  State-h6use,  where  he  was  received^ 
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by  his  excellency  the  Commander-in-chief,  ssid  Mtite.  They 
were  then  escorted  to  the  Common.  He  was  received  by  loud 
shouts  from  the  troops  along  the  whole  line.  Tlie  General  was 
then  saluted  by  the  Brigades,  under  Generals  Appleton  and 
Lyman,  in  succession.  He  then  took  a  position  in  firont  of 
Head-Quarters,  and  received  the  marching  salute  of  the  whole 
di^sion.  Experienced  judges,  foreign  and  native,  did  justice 
to  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of  the  movements. 

A  spacious  and  well  ornamented  marquee  had  been  erected 
by  order  of  the  Governor  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  Common, 
for  a  collation  for  the  Officers  and  invited  Guests.  It  much 
exceeded  any  other  arrangement  of  tlie  kind  ever  seen  here. 
In  this  edifice,^  His  Excellency,  and  the  distinguished  Guest, 
the  Officers  of  the  Field,  the  Executive  Council,  Cincinnati, 
Civil  and  Judicial  Officers,  Foreign  Consuls,  Officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Governor  Miller,  the  Clergy,  the  City  autho- 
rities, Strangers  of  distinction,  and  General  and  Field  Officers 
of  the  Militia  not  on  duty,  partook  of  a  sumptuous  and  well- 
attended  entertainment.  A  few  toasts  were  given,  which  were 
received  with  acclamations,  particularly  that  of  the  Command- 
er-in-chief, complimentary  of  the  Guest ;  that  of  General  La- 
fayette in  praise  of  the  fine  appesurance  and  excellent  conduct 
of  the  troops,  and  that  of  General  Brooks,  who  gave  "  The 
Cammander-^ip^kief  of  these  troops.^ 

The  order  of  battle  havmg  been  re-formed,  the  Brigade 
under  General  Appleton  performed  numerous  evolutions,  with 
the  utmost  precision  and  fine  effect. 

The  Boston  Brigade,  under  General  Lyman,  then  occupied 
an  hour  in  similar  evolutions, — particularly  those  against  caval- 
ry, by  the  formation  of  squares  of  regiments,  and  by  the  retreat 
within  them,  when  hard  pressed,  of  die  skirmishers  and  artille- 
rymen, each  retiring  with  their  colours  and  an  allotted  portable 
article  essential  to  their  utility ;  then  rushing  out,  remounting 
and  firing  their  deserted  guns,  after  the  assailing  cavalry  is  re- 
pulsed. This  mode  of  defence  was  practised  with  effect  by 
the  British  army  at  Waterloo. 

The  exercises  being  completed,  and  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  the  field  performed,  the  troops  were  dismissed.      The  Ge- 

*The  marquee  wtm  176  feet  by  60 ;  conteiningr  six  tables  170  feet  loag^ 
on  which  there  were  1300  plates  set, — ^which  were  afterwards  increaaedto  /^ 

1600.    The  collation  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Dudley  Bradstreet. 
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nenl  was  tben  re-escorted  to  his  garters,  amidst  coatinued 
cheers. 

In  the  evening  the  General  held  a  levee,  at  which  many 
hundred  ladies  were  introduced  to  him.  He  then  attended  a 
ball  given  by  Mrs.  Elliot,  m  Bacon-street. 

*^  Should  it  be  supposed  by  the  sober  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries, or  by  those  in  our  own,  who  did  not  join  in  these  offer- 
ings of  grateful  admiration  to  Lafayette,  and  who  therefore 
could  have  felt  nothing  of  the  enthusasm  which  such  scenes 
are  calculated  to  produce ;  that  there  was  too  much  parade,  or 
an  undue  measure  of  sensibility  manifested  on  this,  occasion ; 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  no  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn 
from  this  great  rejoicing,  that  the  people  of  Boston,  or  in  fact 
of  the  United  States,  are  disposed  to  pay  higher  regard  to  emi- 
nent men  of  the  military,  than  in  the  civil  department ;  or  that 
they  have  so  litde  discrimination,  as  to  bestow  applause  upcui 
merely  splendid  achievements.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  fact,  that 
the  most  intelligent  and  sober  part  of  the  community  were  as 
ready  to  engage  m  these  processions  and  ceremonies,  as  those 
of  the  more  common  and  uninformed  class  of  citizens.     How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?     Thqse  are  convincing  proofs  of  the 
zeal,  dismterestedness,  and  devotion  of  General  Lafayette  to 
the  cause  of  American  liberty  and  mdependence— of  his  bra- 
very, activity,  judgment,  constaiicy,  and  fidelity — of  his  attach- 
ment to  Washmgton  and  other  patriots,  and  of  their  regard  for 
him  ;  and  of  his  uniform  support  of  regulated  liberty  in  bis  own 
country.    In  his  early  days  h&  had  risked  every  thing,  and  had 
done  every  thing  which  an  individual  could  possibly  endure  or 
attempt,  in  our  behalf.     He  had  nowj  in  advanced  life,  left  his 
own  beloved  retirement  in  a  distant  hemisphere,  to  visit  this 
land  of  liberty,  and  of  his  affections,  to  behold  the  prosperity, 
order,  enjoyment,  .and  felicity  of  a  great  people.     His  charac- 
ter too,  is  unstained  by  bloodshed  and  crime ;  it  is  consecrated, 
on  the  contrary,  by  the  prayers,  and  tears,  and  benedictions, 
of  all  good  men  in  America  and  Europe,     Who  will  then  cen- 
sure or  wonder,  that  he  should  be  received  by  the  moral  and 
sober  people  of  America,  with  all  thai  cordiality  and  enthusi- 
asm, which  were  discovered  on  his  arrival  amongst  us  ?    We 
do  not  forget  Washington ;  our  beloved  and  almost  adored 
Washington — ^nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  merits  and  virtues 
of  other  statesmen  and  heroes  of  our  own  country.     But,  sdre- 
^y  we  mayjbe  allowed  to  greet  this  old  distinguished  benefac- 
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tor  with  a  cordial  welcome,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
charge  of  extravagance,  or  caprice. 

"The  character  of  the  militia  m  Boston,  and  generally 
through  the  state,  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last 
fifteen  years*  They  have  recently  adopted  a  cheap  uniform ; 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  adopting  the  mo- 
dem system  of  tactics.  The  independent  companies  need  not 
decline  a  comparison  with  regular  troops ;  and,  what  is  very 
important  to  the  respectability  of  the  militia,  their  officers  are 
intelligent  and  ambitious,  and  actuated  by  a  patriotic  spirit, 
which  is  a  pledge  of  fideUty,  and  a  stimulus  to  honourable  ex- 
ertion. The  high  praise  bestowed  upon  the  militia  at  this 
review,  was  justly  merited.'* 

General  Lafayette  left  Boston  on  Tuesday  morning  for 
Portsmouth,  in  the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  intendmg  to  pass 
through  Marblehead,  Salem,  and  Newburyport,  on  his  way  to 
the  former  place.  A  number  of  distinguished  citizens,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  City  Council  accompanied  him  to  the  north- 
em  line  of  the  city ;  and  the  Crovemor's  aids  attended  him  to 
the  extreme  part  of  the  state,  adjoining  New-Hampshire.  On 
his  route  he  was  greeted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chelsea,  Lynn, 
and  Marblehead,  with  great  feeling  and  respect,  alike  honoura- 
ble to  themselves,  and  gratifying  to  the  friend  and  guest  of  the 
nation.  Addresses  were  also  made  to  him,  in  these  several 
towns,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  of  the 
lively  sense  they  had  of  his  present  visit  to  the  country. 

In  passing  tiirough  Lynn,  (xeneral  Lafayette  was  received 
by  the  citizens  with  distinguished  marks  of  respect. 

At  about  half  past  8  o'clock,  he  arrived  at  the  bridge,  (over 
the  draw  of  which  was  thrown  a  handsome  arch,)  under  the 
escort  of  the  Boston  company  of  cavalry,  which  immediately 

S'  ined  the  other  battalion }  when  the  whole  moved  towards  the 
otel. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  Hotel,  which  was 
very  handsomely  decorated  with  flags  and  ever-greens,  the 
following  address  was  delivered  to  the  General  by  John  White, 
Esq.  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements : — 

"  General— The  inhabitants  of  this  town  have  chosen  me 
their  or^an,  to  greet  you  with  a  sincere  and  hearty  welcome, 
on  this  joyful  occasion.  A  duty  on  which  I  enter  with  mingled 
emotions  of  profound  veneration,  gratitude,  and  infection,  tCH 
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wards  youi  Sir^our  natioii's  early,  dismterested,  and  unvarj^g 
firiend  and  benefactor* 

*'  The  deep,  intense,  and  mdelible  feelings  of  this  free  and 
happy  repubbc  towards  you,  General,  who  so  eminently  and 
successfully  contributed  to  raise  ber  to  her  present  proud  and 
powerful  attitude  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  can  be  no 
more  forcibly  illustrated,  than  in  that  spontaneous  homage  of 
the  heart,  which  you  see  displayed  around  you,  on  your  arrival 
upon  our  favoured  shores ;  and  which,^  like  a  halo  of  glory, 
encircles  you  in  your  progress  through  our  country.  This, 
General,  is  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  compared  with 
which  the  most  laboured  declamation  must  be  faint  and  pow- 
erless. 

**  Although  your  present  appearance  among  us,  like  the  tran- 
at  of  a  brilliant  and  beneficent  planet,  commissioned  to  pro- 
claim good  will  to  man,  in  its  rapid  career  among  innumerable 
worlds,  is  short  and  fleeting,  the  emanations  of  the  bright  and 
joyous  light  which  it  sheds  around  you,  will  continue  with  us 
to  guide  our  steps,  and  cheer  our  hearts  to  the  latest  moment 
of  our  existence. 

"  Permit  me  now.  General,  to  express  my  individual  joy  at 
the  happy  consummation  of  those  ardent  wishes,  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  express  to  you  twelve  years  since,  in  your  native 
country — for  you  have  re-visited  us,  and  you  see  that  "  all 
hearts  and  arms  are  open  to  receive  you.^ 

To  this  the  General  made  a  very  affectionate  reply. 

The  General  was  then  conducted  to  the  Hall,  where  he  was 
introduced  by  the  chairman  to  the  ladies,  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, municipal  officers,  revolutionary  soldiers,  clergy,  and 
many  citizens,  but  being  engaged  to  breakfast  at  Marblebead, 
his  stay  was  restricted  to  thirty  minutes.  On  leaving  the  Hotel, 
the  General  ascended  the  barouche,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  procession  proceeded  through  the  town. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  common  wbs  erected  a  beautifiil 
civic  arch,  most  elegantly  decorated  with  ever-greens,  sur- 
mounted by  a  wreath  enclosing  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Welcome  Lafayette !   Conqueror  of  hearts." 
On  the  top  of  which  was  perched  a  beautiful  gilt  Eagle.    Sus- 
pended under  the  arch  by  festoons  of  ever-greens  was  a  wreath^ 
surrounding  this  inscnption  : — : 

"  Waabington  and  Lafayette*^ 
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After  pas^g  this  arch,  the  procession  entered  between  two 
lines  of  children  of  the  town,  neatly  and  prettily  dressed,  who 
threw  boquets  of  flowers  before  the  Greneral,  and  into  his  car^ 
riage.  Next  in  order  were  two  long  lines  of  the  citizens, 
reaching  to  another  very  handsome  arch  of  ever-^een,  under 
which  was  suspended  a  wreath  surrounding  these  words  :— 
•*  October  19th,  1781."  The  procession  continued  over  the 
common  towards  Market-street,  through  which  he  passed,  and 
at  its  entrance  passed  under  a  beautiful  canopy,  formed  on  one' 
side  by  a  majestic  elm,  and  on  the  other  by  large  trees  planted 
for  the  occasion,  united  at  the  top,  and  tastefully  hung  with 
wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers*  At  this  plac«  was  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  :-— 

"  Welcome  Lafayette,  to  thee  we  owe  the  sweets  of 

Liberty." 

On  the  entrance  of  the  procession  to  Front-street,  another 
beautiful  arch  was  presented,  to  which  was  suspended,  under 
thirteen  sun  flowers,  represendng  stars,  this  inscription : — 
*^  Thou  gavest  to  us  thirteen  talents.     Lo !  we  have  gained 

eleven  more. — ^Receive  our  gratitude." 
Under  this  inscription  were   eleven  other  sun  flowers.    In 
Broad-street  was  another  handsome  arch,  made  entirely  of 
trees,  wreaths,  and  garlands,  on  which  was  the  foUowmg  in- 
scription : — 

"  The  voice  of  ten  millions  welcome." 

The  procession  then  passed  into  Chesnut-street,  and  through 
part  of  Kyette^eet,  into  Essex^eet,  where  another  magni- 
ficent  arch  was  erected,  most  beautifully  decorated,  on  the 
centre  of  which,  was  inscribed  "  1776,"  and  below  this,  was 
inscribed  these  words  :— 
"  The  man  whom  the  people  delight  to  honour. — ^Welcome 
Lafayette. — ^Yorktown. — ^Monmouth." 
On  the  reverse,  being  the  last  arch,  was  this  Inscription  : — 
"  Tho'  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear." 

The  procession  moved  in  fine  style  tlirough  this  arch,  and 

Jroceeded  to  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  town,  where  the 
^n  escort  delivered  their  illustrious  guest  to  the  authorities 
of  Marblehead.  A  salute  of  13  guns  was  fired  by  the  Lynn 
and  Danvers  Artillery,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Greneral  upon 
the  Unes  of  the  town,  and  another  of  24  guns  when  he  passed 
over  the  Common. 

On  his  entrance  into  Marblehead,  he  was  saluted  by  13^ 
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COOS  finm  a  battery  erected  on  the  heights  at  the  entrance  of 
die  town,  and  greeted  by  shouts  of  ig^plause  and  welcome  from 
the  whole  population,  who,  with  the  troops  of  the  town  were 
assembled  for  his  reception ;  and  was  conducted  to  the  house 
provided  to  receive  him  under  a  national  salute  of  24  guns 
from  Major  Greene's  battalion  of  Artillery.  Here  he  was  in* 
troduced  to  the  Authorities  of  the  town,  and  was  addressed  in 
behalf  of  the  town  by  the  Hon.  John  Prince,  chairman  of  the 
committee ;  after  which,  our  illustrious  guest  with  bis  suite,  and 
several  strangers  of  distinction,  partook  of  a  breiEddast  in  the  pub« 
lie  hall,  arranged  in  a  style  of  superior  elegance. 

After  breakfast  the  General  was  ctmducted  to  another  apart* 
ment,  where  all  the  citizens,  the  offieers  of  the  brigade,  and 
many  strangers  were  most  cordially  received  by  him ;  amcmg 
whom  were  several  revolutionary  soldiers,  and  the  Pilot  who 
landed  him  in  Marblehead  on  his  second  arrival  in  thb  country, 
whom  he  recognised,  and  saluted  with  marks  of  the  highest 
satisfaction. 

He  also  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  particular  interview  with 
some  of  the  oescendants  of  the  late  General  Glover,  with  whom 
be  was  formerly  in  habits  of  intimacy ;  and  was  accordingly, 
with  his  suite,  conducted  to  the  house  of  Robert  Hooper,  Esq. 
On  being  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  diaughter  of  the  late 
General,  he  was  much  afiected,  and  expressed  the  highest 
interest  at  meeting  a  chOd  of  his  old  and  particular  friend. 

After  being  escorted  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments to  the  Salem  line,  under  another  salute  of  24  guns, 
and  the  loud  and  gratulatory  shouts  of  the  warm-hearted  in- 
habitants. 

His  reception  at  Salem  was  very  disdnguished  and  splendid. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  he  was  met  by  the  Selectmen 
and  committee,  a  numerous  cavalcade,  and  a  large  body  of 
citizens  in  carriages,  and  received  a  salute  of  artillery ;  on  ad- 
vancing a  short  distance  within  the  bounds  of  the  town,  the 
bells  commenced  ringbg,  and  the  escort  was  joined  by  a  bat- 
talion of  light  infantry,  and  a  body  of  seamen,  of  about  two 
hundred,  in  blue  jackets  and  white  trowsers,  with  ribands  on 
their  hats,  stamped  with  the  name  of  Lafayette. 

With  the  hearty  cheers  of  these  hardy  sons  of  Neptune,  the 
G«ieral  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  impressed.  Over  S[>uth 
Salem  b**  dge  were  two  tastefiiUy  decorated  arches— one  bear- 
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h^^  die  inscriptioD  ^'WcLcaiu  Illustbious  CHisr!  ite- 
ce»«e  the  pledget  of  thy  CMUbren  to  mutain  wiA  fidelity  the 
prindfiUi  thai  first  aesoeieUed  Lafaykttb  wUh  the  desiimes  of 
^dmene€k"  These  arches  vf^e  surrounded  hj  iin  immenM 
Dumb^  of  cidzenSy  who  made  the  air  ring  with  tfa^  huassasand 
welcomes.  The  figure  of  an  Indian  Chief  eharact^ticalhr 
dressed,  bore  hbda  inscribed  *^  LtfofeUe  and  Libertff*  fFeU 
come  generouM  LefayeiteJ'^ 

Civio  arches,  historical  and  ptlriotic  inscripdtms,  memorable 
eras,  wreaths  of  flowen;  and  eyo'-greensy  banners  afid  flagSy 
were  displayed  in  many  of  the  streets,  enltrening  the  scene, 
animating  the  dieers,  and  afibrding  grateful  rec<dlections. 

Central^street  was  gaylT  dressed  in  colours,  and  od  an  de» 
gant  arch  were  inscribed  the  names  of  distinguished  patriots  of 
the  revolution,  crowned' with  those  of  Washington  and  La* 
FATKTTS.  In  North-street  a  similar  arch  bore  the  inscription  ^-— 
^^  Honour  to  hmh  who  fought  and  tied  for  the  happiness  and 
peace  we  now  cfgofJ^  On  an  arch  at  Buffum's  com^,  was 
inscribed,  "  Lafayette,  the  friend  oflAberty^  we  welcome  to 
the  land  of  liberty.  He  did  not  forget  ue  in  our  dSfersity-^^In 
our  prosperity  we  remember  his  sermces  with  gratitude^ "  Near 
the  above,  another  arch  bore  a  likeness  of  Lafayette,  sur- 
iQounted  by  an  eagle* 

Near  the  avenue  leading  to  the  bridge,  at  which,  in  Febru*- 
nnjf  1775,  Colonel  Leslie,  with  a  detachment  of  the  British 
64tb  regiment,  met  with  a  rqwbe  in  an  attempt  to  cany  off 
some  cannon  deposited  in  the  vidmty,  were  banners,  with  the 
following  inscription:^ 

^*  Leslie^ s  Repulse^  1775. 
Lafayette^ $  Renown^  1824. 

Washington-square  was^  decorated  with  two  arches,  tajsAefiil- 
ly  ornamented,  c«e  bearing  the  name  of  the  General,  in  oaken 
characters,  and  the  second  a  bust  of  Washmgton* 

On  Washington-square  the  Greneral  passed  between  two 
lines  of  boys,  about  one  thousand  in  number^  arrayed  under 
their  respective  instructers,  all  bearing  Laiayette  badges.^  One 
of  the  gates  of  die  square  bcwe  this  inscription :— "  The  children 
welcome  with  joy^  the  iUustrious  benefauior  of  their  fathers  J* 
And  as  the  General  passed,  they  shouted  "  Welcome  Lofayeite.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain,  this  youthful  band  could  not 
be  jNrevailed  vapaa  to  leave  the  ground,  but  remained  brmve^ 
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at  their  post,  until  they  had  shared  with  their  parents  in  tbe 
honour  and  happiness  of  greeting  the  nation's  guest. 

From  Wasluneton  Square  the  procession  passed  to  the  La* 
ftjette  Coffee  Hoose,  in  Essex-street,  whm,  upon  a  stage 
erected  m  front  of  the  house,  the  Gcnrieral  mi  his  suite,  the 
invited  guests,  and  odier  gendemen  of  distinction,  were  receiv* 
ed  hj  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  Judge  Stixy,  the 
President  of  the  daj,  in  presoice  of  the  committee  and  com- 
pany upon  the  stage,  and  of  an  immense  concourse  of  peojfde, 
then  deiirered  b  the  most  interesting  and  elegant  manner  to 
General  Lafayette  the  following  Address  >-» 
*<  General  Lafayette — 

Sir^— Toity  years  have  elapsed  »nce  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbb 
town  had  die  pleasure  to  welcome  yon  within  its  Bmits.  Many 
who  then  hailed  your  anriya)  wi^  pride  and  exnhatbn,  bare 
descended  to  the  -grave,  and  cannot  greet  you  on  your  lon^ 
desired  return.  But,  thanks  to  a  good  Providence,  many  are 
yet  alive  who  recdlect  with  grateful  sensibiltty  tbe  universal 
joy  of  that  occasion.  Your  disinterested  zeal  in  embaridng  in 
a  cause,  deemed  almost  hopeless— ^our  personal  sacrffices  in 
^ttmg  a  hobe  oideared  by  all  tbe  Uesabgs  widt  which  a^c* 
tien  and  virtue  can  adcnm  life— yow  toils  ai^  perib  in  the  con- 
flicts of  war  and  the  vicisntudes  of  a  discouraging  service — your 
modest  dignity  and  entfaudasm  on  receiving  the  homage  of  a* 
freepec^le — ^ese  were  all  fresh  in  thear  memories,  and  gave 
an  interest  to  the  scene,  which  cannot  be  described,  but  which 
Thne  has  haHowed  with  his  most  touching  grace.  I  stand  now 
in  tfe  presence  of  some,  veneraUe  in  age  and  clmracter,  who 
were  the  delighted  witnesses  of  that  interview,  and  whose  hearts 
again  glow  with  the  feeling!?  of  that  hajmy  day. 

**  To  us  of  a  younger  generation — the  descendants  of  your 
early  fnends  and  companions  in  arms — a  difierent,  but  not  less 
mteresting  privilege  belongs.^  We  are  albwed  die  enviable 
distinction  of  meetmg,  m  his  ripar  years,  one,  whom  our  Fathers 
loved  in  their  youth.  We  welcome  you  to  our  countrv — to 
our  homes-«4o  our  hearts.  We  have  read  the  historyof  your 
achieyements^^our  honours— and  your  suflferings.  They  are 
asscxiiated  with  all  that  is  dear  to  us — with  die  battle  grounds 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  heroes — -with  tbe  tender  recol- 
lections oi  our  departed  statesmen — with  the  afiectionate  re- 
verence of  our  survivbg  patriots.  Can  we  forget  that  we  were 
poor  and  strug^ng  iikme  in  the  doubtful  contest  (at  Indepen- 
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deace,  and  j(m  dossed  the  Atlantic  at  the  haxard  of  fortune^ 
and  fame  ta  cheer  us  m  our  resistance  i  That  you  re-crossed 
it  to  solicit  naval  and  military  succours  from  the  throne  of 
France,  and  retaped  with  triumphant  success?  That  your 
gallantry  in  the  southern  campaigns  checked  the  iorpads  of  a 
brave  and  confident  enemy  f  That  your  military  labours  closed 
but  with  die  surrender  at  Yorktown^  and  thus  indissolubly 
united  your  name  with  the  proud  events  of  that  glorious  day. 
We  cannot  forget  these  things  if  we  would^*— -We  would  not 
forget  them  if  we  could.  They  will  not  be  foi^tten,  until 
America  ceases  to  be  a  Nati<m. 

'*  But  we  have  yet  hi^er  sources  of  gratificadon  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion*  You  have  been  the  friend  not  merely  of  Ameri* 
ca,  but  of  France,  and  of  the  cause  of  Liberty  throughout  the 
World*  During  a  long  life,  and  in  the  most  trying  scenes^ 
you  have  done  no  act  for  which  virtue  need  blush,  or  humani- 
ty weep.  Your  private  character  has  not  cast  a  shade  on  yotur 
public  honours.  In  the  palaces  of  Paris  and  the  dungeons  of 
Olmutz,  in  the  splendor  of  power,  and  the  gkx>m  of  banish- 
m^it,  you  have  been  the  friend  of  justice,  and  the  asserter  of 
the  rights  of  man.-— Under  every  misfortune  you  have  never 
deserted  yovar  prmoiples.  What  earthly  prize  can  afford  con« 
eolations  like  this  ?  The  favour  of  Princes  and  the  applause 
of  Senates  sink  into  absolute  nothingness  in  comparison  with 
die  approving  conscience  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind. At  this  -verv  moment  you  are  realizmg  the  brightest 
visions  of  your  youth,  in  the  spectacle  of  ten  millions  of  people, 
prosperous  and  happy  under  a  free  government,  whose  moral 
str^Agth  consists  in  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 
These  millions  welcome  you  to  the  shores  of  the  West  with 
spontaneous  unanimity;  and  the  voice  which  now  addresses 
vou,  feeble  as  it  is,  repeats  but  the  thoughts  that  are  ready  to 
burst  from  the  lips  of  every  American." 

To  which  the  Creqeral  made  the  foUowing  very  apprpprii^to 
and  Vifkaing  reply  :— 

"  On  my  happy  return  to  this  shore  of  liberty,  I  had  andcir- 
pated  the  pleasure  to  revisi^the.town  of  Salem,  to  witness  her 
so  much  increased  prosperity,  to  recall  with  surviving  old  friends, 
our  revolutbnary  recoUoetions.  But  in  the  affectionate  wel- 
come of  the  new  generaUpns^  I  find  adididonal  causes  for  d^ 
fightful  gratification. 

•<Tcm  h^i{9,.hgm«>ef|«94«  Sir^  to jllujite^^ 
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nances  of  1117  fife.  The  first  d*  them  I  have  shared  in  commcM] 
with  mr  dear  companions  during  our  American  glorious  strug* 
rie.  In  the  transacti(»is  of  another  hemisphere,  I  have  made 
It  a  constant  object  not  to  be  unworthy  of  die  American  educa- 
tion it  had  been  my  happy  lot  to  receive. 

<*  I  request  you,  Sir,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and 
aD'die  citizens  of  Salem,  to  accept  of  die  respectful  thanks  of. 
a  grateiiil  and  Tery  anciently  afiecticmate  heart.'' 

A  Teiy  impressive  circumstance  occurred  in  the  delivery  of 
die  Honourable  President's  address,  which  produced  an  electric 
effect  upon  all  present;  after  enumerating  the  distinguished 
benefits  confeired  upon  our  country  by  Lafayette,  he  said,  '^  we 
could  not  forget  them  if  we  would— we  would  not  forget  them  if 
we  could." — ^A  spontaneous  ascent  was  hnmediately  returned 
by  the  crowd,  No,  never !  and  was  repeated  by  thousands  of 
vcMces  accompanied  by  deafening  shouts  of  applause.  The 
General  was  tnen  btroduced  to  the  citizens  erf*  the  town,  and 
other  gendemen,  among  whom  were  several  revolutionary 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  welcome  their  old  General,  who  recalled  to  his  me- 
mory many  striking  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  country  while  they  were  ser^ 
mg  under  his  command.  At  3  o'clock  the  General  was  es- 
corted to  Hamilton  HaQ  by  the  battalion  of  Light  Infantry. 

A  company  of  about  three  hundred  gendemen,  with  their 
invited  guests,  partook  of  tf  very  sumptuous  dinner  at  the  Hall, 
at  which  the  Honourable  Judge  Story  presided. 

This  spacious  and  elegant  Hall  (which  bears  the  name  of 
the  lamented  friend  of  Lafayette,)  was  decorated  with  great 
taste  and  elegance  by  die  ladies  of  Salem,  \dio  contributed 
their  share  to  the  preparations  for  this  welcome  visit.  Ilie 
whole  effect  was  beyond  our  power  of  description.  The 
Orchestra  was  ornamented  with  wrealbs  and  festoons  of  flow*' 
ers  and  ever-greens,  encircling  the  inscriptions- 
Welcome,  welcome,  be  the  brave 
To  the  homes  he  fought  to  save. 

LirATKTTE,  our  friend  in  times  which  tried  men's  soub. 

La  Grange. 
-  Lafatette  is  Amehica  ; 
CXi  peut  on  etre  mieux 

-^  Qu*  au  sein  de  sa  famiOe. 

Under  the  Orchestra  was  suspended  a  golden  haiji,  hemfSr 
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ib%  omsaiieiited.  In  a  recess  above  the  chair  of  our 
guished  guest  was  a  bust  of  Washington,  crowned  with  an  ofive 
wreath,  the  American  Eagle  holding  a  crown  over  the  head  of 
Lafayette,  and  an  elegant  arch  supported  by  columns  contain* 
ing  the  names  of  the  Presidents  oi  the  United  States. 

On  each  side  of  this  were  triumphal  arches,  and  all  were 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  Bowers  and  ever-greens* 

Inscriptions  were  displayed  in  other  parts  of  the  hall ;  among 
them  the  following : — 

Hail,  gallant  chief,  our  country's  early  friend, 
Long  life  be  diine,  and  brightenmg  to  the  end* 
Though  France  claim  thy  birth,  hsre  at  homs  shalt  thou  be. 
For  thine  is  the  love  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

The  columns  were  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  oak-leaves, 
and  the  room  was  hui^  with  festoons  of  flowers,  ever-greens, 
and  flags.  This  elegant  chandelier  and  lamps,  mirrors  and 
window-curtains,  were  beautifully  encircled  with  wreaths  and 
festoons.  Flowers,  plants,  and  rich  and  beautiful  paintings, 
were  distributed  in  various  places.  The  whole  arrangement 
discovered  great  taste  and  elegance. 

Among  the  invited  guests,  were  the  son  and  suite  of  our  illus- 
trious guest,  General  Dearborn,  his  Excellency  the  Colombian 
Minister,  Colonel  Pickering  and  Cokmel  Lee,  <^  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  Colonel  Harris  and  Everett,  aids  of  his  excellen- 
cy the  Governor,  Greneral  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  General  Win- 
gate,  of  Pordand,  and  the  ordained  clergy  of  the  town. 

About  half  past  5  o'ck>ck  Greneral  Lafayette  took  leave  of 
the  company  at  the  Hall,  attended  by  a  deputation  from  die 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  who  were  instructed  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Ipswich,  but  the  (Seneral  entreated  the  committee 
to  dispense  with  this  att«:ition,  on  account  of  the  inclemeiicyof 
the  weather,  and  he  was  escorted  out  of  town  by  the  battaKcm 
of  cavalry. 

At  Beverly  and  Ipswich  he  received  from  the  assembled  in- 
habitants, the  same  cordial  welcome  with  which  he  had  been 
greeted  in  other  towns,  through  which  he  passed.  The  select- 
men of  these  places  waited  on  him,  and  offered  him  the  con- 
gratulations of  their  fellow  citizens }  the  people  greeted  him 
with  repeated  cheers  of  ^^weUame,  todeome^  Lafayette  ;^  BlvA 
arches  were  erected  at  several  public  places,  containing  appro- 
priate mottos.  The  houses  oi  the  villages  through  whicui  he 
passed,  after  the  evening  set  in,  were  briUiantly  illuminated. 


800  vju  wra  Qv 

Tbo  fbOowiBg  address  whs  ddiirerad  at '  Benrsiij',  fay  lihe 
HoooanUe  Robert  Rnstool  ^^ 

**  Generat—The  mhabitants  of  Bevetfy  \Ad  you  welcome. 
We  weleenie  you  to  onr  country— -4nt  country  which  owes  so 
much  to  your  aid  in  the  acquisition  ci  her  mdependence.  We 
reeeive  you  not  merely  as  the  friend  (^our  beknred  cooatiy,  but 
as  the  fnend  of  man.  Your  labours^  your  sacrifices,  your  saf 
feriBgs  in  die  cause  erf*  liber^,  demand  our  gradtude.  Tyrants 
receire  the  *  commanded  adulation  of  their  slaves,  but  to  the 
benefactors  of  our  race  belong  die  sqpontaiieous  effiisions  of  our 
hearts.  Accept  our  sincere  eongmnlaticHis  that  you  five  to 
iPiAlness  the  onler,  die  prosperity,  die  happiness  that  results 
from  our  free  institutions;  astd  may  the  erring  of  your  days 
be  solaced  with  Ae  reflection  that  those  principles  of  gOTera-> 
ment,  to  die  support  of  which  your  fife  has  been  <fevoted,  and 
^riiich  alone  can  secure  the  enjoyment  of  rational  lib^ty,  are 
fittt  spreading  their  mfluence  dutNi^  the  wfacJe  family  of  man. 
Wishi^  you  long  life  and  unintemipled  hajipiness,  we  Ind  you 
farewell.'* 

It  was  evening  when  he  arrived  at  Ipswich,  and  the  weadier 
was  very  inclement.  The  inhabkants  had,  therefere,  asi^m- 
bUd  m  the  meeting-house  to  receive  him,  Thitfa^  he  was 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  town;  and  on  his  oitrance, 
he  was  greeted  with  great  exuhatifm  and  joy.  Otoe  of  the 
committee  addressed  him  as  follows  >-* 

*^  Greneral  Lafayette — ^Accept  from  die  people  of  Ipswich, 
their  cordial  congratulations  on  your  arrival  m  dm-  country, 
and  widiin  dieir  own  borders.  To  this  ancient  town,  Sir,  we 
bid  you  a  joyfril  welcome.  * 

^^  Having  devoted  to  6ur  beloved  countiy,  m  her  weak  and 
critical  situation,  die  vigour  of  your  youth  and  the  resoiwces  of 
a  mind  mtent  on  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  common  lot  with  her,  your  own  destinies,  that 
-country  can  never  fot^et  the  services  you  rendered,  and  the 
sacrifices  you  incurred,  fi»r  her  defence  and  protection,  when 
assailed  by  overbearing  power. 

*^  We  rejoice  in  having  an  opportunity  of  presenting  ourselves 
in  this  house,  consecrated  to  die  worship  of  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  who  has  kindly  raised  up  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
«ause  of  our  countiy  and  of  liberty,  to  pay  to  you  our  grateful 
l«3pect  for  your  eminent  labours. 

^*  Meat  of  those  who  acted  in,  or  witnessed  the  great  scenes 
k 


ifi  v/tixAk  yoo  bore  so  conqncuoj^  a  part,  have  noie  desceaitd 
to  the  tombs  of  their  fathers.  The  present  generatioD  can  re- 
hearse only  what  they  have  heard  with  their  eurs,  and  their 
falfa^!s  have  tcrid  them.  But  the  name  of  .Lafayette  is  not 
eonfioed  to  any  generation  While  -the  lib^es  of  America 
shall  endiiie,  it  will  descend  from  father  to  son,  associated  with 
those  of  the  immortal  Washington,  and  other  heroes  and  sages 
€^  our  revcriudon^  as  the  frigid  of  our  country,  of  liberty,  and 
of  man. 

^^Ulustriooft  beoefector-Hanay  the  blesan^  ol  heaven  ever 
attend  you,  and  may  your  remaming  days  be  as  happy,  as  your 
p^t  have  be«B  perflous,  usefid,  and  honouraUe.'^ 

To  which  the  General  made  the  following  reply  }-^ 

*^  Sir— *-The  attentions  paid  me  by  my  American  friends,  1 
teceiv^  with  inexpressible  gratitude.  I  r^et  that  so  many  of 
my  friends  here,  diould  be  exposed  on  my  account  to  this  storm. 
X  have  ever  considered  it  my  pride  and  my  honour,  that  I  em- 
barked in  the  cause  of  Independence  in  this  country ;  and  I 
rejoiced  when  I  found  nHrself  again  landed  oa  the  American 
jdiores.  You,  kfrld  Sir,  me  people  of  this  town,  and  all  who 
are  assembled  in  this  solemn  place,  will  please  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  tins  exfMression  of  your  attachment,  and  receive  my 
best  wishes  feryour  individual  prosperity  and  happiness." 

He  reached  Newburyport  a  fitde  past  10  o'clock,  where  he 
passed  the  ni^t.  His  lodgings  were  the  same  which  Wash- 
ington occupied^  when  he  made  liis  tour  through  the  northern 
stages,  in  1789,  die  first  year  of  his  preiadency.  The  follow- 
ing address  was  made  to  hnn,  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
of.  that  town  :-— 

"Greneral  Liafrgr^tte — The  citizens  df  Newbuiyport  are 
happy  in  this  oppootuni^  of  greeting,  with  the  warmest  wel- 
come, a  distinguished  benefactor  of  tibeir  country. 

**  Tlie  important  services  which  you  rendered  this  people 
in  the  day  of  their  distress;  the  devotedness  which  you  mani- 
fested in  their  perilous  cause,  and  the  dangers  which  you  sought 
for  their  refief,  are  incorporated  in  our  history,  and  firmly  en- 
graven upon  our  hearts. 

"  We  would  lead  you  to  our  institutions  of  learning,  charity, 
and  religion ;  we  would  point  you  to  our  hills  and  valleys  co- 
vered with  flocks,  and  smiling  in  abundance,  that  you  may 
behold  the  happy  eflfects  of  those  principles  of  liberty,  which 
you  was  so  instrumental  in  establishing. 
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«  Our  chOdren  cluster  about  you  to  recdve  &  patriot^s  ble89> 
ing»  Our  dtiaens  prest  forward  to  dx>w  their  gratitude^.  Our 
natioD  pays  you  a  tribute,  which  must  reoiore  the  repnoach 
that  re^iblics  are  ungratefid. 

^  As  the  zealous  advocate  for  civil  Uber^,  we  bid  you  vrel- 
come ;  as  the  brave  defender  of  an  oppressed  people,  we  make 
you  welcome ;  as  the  fiieod  and  associate  of  our  immortal 
Washington,  we  bid  you  wdcome*'' 

OenmJ  Lafayette  replied  m  his  usually  courteous  and  ani- 
mated manner,  and  evinced  bis  great  sensibi&ty  to  the  kind  and 
friendly  greetings  with  whidi  be  had  been  received.  He  here 
also  met  several  veterans  of  the  revolutionary  army ;  a  gratifi- 
cation which  he  enjoyed  in  almost  every  place  be  visited. 
Though  the  number  is  rapicBy  lesseningY  ^  few  remain  in  most 
of  the  populous  towns  of  the  Commonw^th. 

One  of  those  presented  to  General  Lafayette  at  tdiis  place, 
was  Mr.  Daniel  Foster,  one  of  the  non-cooHnis^ioned  cheers 
of  die  light  Infantry  corps,  commanded  by  ^^  the  Marquis"  io 
1780,  and  who  brought  with  him  the  cmmt  which  he  thai 
cave  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  select  corps. 
[He  also  made  a  present  of,  a  handsome  cixtHmd'thrust  sword 
io  each  Officer  of  the  Light  Infar^rif^  his  Javouriie  cofp«."} 
The  (Seneral  greeted  the  old«soldier  with  cordialily,  ami  od 
seeing  his  own  mark  on  the  Uade,  assured  him  he  looked  npoa 
him  as  ^^  one  of  his  own  family.^' 

He  left  Newburypoot  Wedoesday  morzung  for  the  capital  €^ 
New-HampsUre.  The  escort  contemplated  to  have  attended 
him  on  his  way  to  the  bounds  of  the  state,  was  prevented  by 
the  heavy  rain.  It  was  at  his  urgent  request  that  it  was  dispensed 
with.  The  committee  of  the  town,  however,  accompanied  him 
to  Hampton,  where  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  Ports- 
mouth, and  conducted  on  his  intended  rou^.  When  passkig 
through  Greeidand,  a  procession  of  the  citiaens  was  formed,  by 
which  he  was  attended  through  the  village.  Here  he  was  wel- 
comed also  by  salutes  from  an  artiUeiy  company,  by  civic 
arches,  and  repeated  acclamations  of  the  assemUed  pec^Ie. 
One  of  the  arches  was  supported  by  two  young  ladies^  repre- 
senting Liber^  and  Peace.  One  presented  him  with  a  wreath, 
adoined  with  flowers,  and  said,  ^  yenerMe  sirey  condescend  to 
receive  this  emblem  of  the  hero's  glory ^  as  the  token  (^a  nation's 
gratuude  and  loveJ*^  The  other  presented  him  the  olive 
mranch,  4aying>  "  Cfood  and  peacefvisermnt^ pease  and  happf 
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^  miwi^  yw, »    He  iWed  these  with  complacency,  took 

„«S  H°  P'^'^f  to  Portamouth,  where  be  aimed  a£« 
nom.  He  was  conducted  into  this  town  by  an  escort  on  borea- 
back  aad  a  procession  of  carriages,  compLed  of  Ae^i^l^ 
dicial  and  le^tive  auAoiities}  officew^Tthe  United  K. 
and  of  New-ftampshire,  &c.  &c'.  The  margin  ofAe  avSS 
^^°^  w^  centre  of  dje  town,  was  Hned^th  chad^nlS 
Ae  inhabitonts  of  both  sexes  in  the  rear ;  who  greeted  him  JSS 
Aeir  a,r4al  welcomes  ««!  repeated  'acclanSdons.  Sal^, 
were  fired,  and  the  streets  tUugh  which  the  procSn 
passed,  were  crowned  with  areh^  decorated  witf^As 
of  ever-green  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The  procession  mSJed 
through  several  streeU  to  Franklin  HaU :  and  here  when 
General  Lafayette  alighted,  the  chaiiman  of  the  SekctmeS 
addressed  him  thus  &-—  ^i»ucu 

"  Sir— The  Selectmen  of  Portsmouth,  in  behalf  of  their 
feflow  citizens,  most  respectfully  and  heartily  bid  you  wel- 

«  Enjoying,  m  we  do,  Ae  happmess  of  a  free  government, 
we  cannot  but  feel  gratefol  to  all,  by  whose  exeS.ns  it^ 
obtamed.  Those  intrepid  men  among  ourselves,  who  in  the 
hour  of  danger  stood  forth  in  defeke  of  their  country's  rights 
have  a  lastii^  claim  upon  our  regard.  But  b  contendinl  fb^ 
the  hberty  of  their  country,  they  were  striving  to  secure  dieh- 
own  harmless,  and  the  proqierity  of  dieir  children.  TTuu 
lound  a  motive  for  exertion  in  their  own  interest :  which,  while 
It  derogates  nothing  from  the  value  of  their  services,  places  m 
li^  the  pure  zeal  and  contempt  of  private  advantage,  which 
iBdjfou  to  our  aid,  from  the  shores  of  a  foreign  land?  Their 
love  of  hberty  was  necessarily  the  sentiment  of  patriotism : 
vourt  was  an  ardent  desire  for  the  general  welfere  of  man- 
Kina. 


After  an  absence  of  forty  years  from  our  countfy,  most  of 
wtach  have  been  passed  m  scenes  of  unexampled  excitement 
and  peiplexity,  it  gives  us  peculiar  pleasure  to  find  you  still  the 
firm  and  conastent  friend  of  liberal  principles.  We  have 
watched  die  fmigress  of  your  evtotful  life  with  unaffected  sym- 
padiy;  whedier.at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards,  in  the 
dungeons  of  Magdeburg  and  CMmutz,  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, we  have  found  nothing  to  }es8en  our  esteem  for  the 
early  JHend  of  JhBierica. 
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^Pennit  us  then  to  receive  ycm  as  our  guest;  and  to  pay 
you  such  honours  as  are  in  our  power  to  bestow.  They  are 
ibe  ToluBtary  tribute  of  warm  and  grateftit  hearts.  We  vnA 
our  children  to  learn,  that  eminent  virtue  alfijrds  the  highest 
ckim  to  honourable  disdnotion ;  and  that  among  a  free  people, 
ineffit  win  not  fifdl  of  its  appropriate  reward. 

"  We  beg  you  to  accejMt  our  dneere  wishes  for  your  heahfa 
and  ha{q[>ine8s,  and  our  prayers  will  be  offered,  diat  your  ex- 
ample mar  anknate  the  wise  and  good  in  every  nation,  to  con- 
tend manioliy  and  perseveringly  for  the  freedom  and  happmess 
of  the  vwld." 

To  which  the  General  made  the  following  reply : — 

*^  Oendemen-— ^It  would  have  been  to  me  an  inexpressible' 
gratification  on  this  first  vist  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Union, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  to  have  been  able  to  present  the  se- 
veral towns  of  New-Hampshire  with  my  personal  reject,  and 
to  have  winiessed  die  great  improvement  of  a  State,  to  which 
I  am  bound  by  early  sendments  of  attachment  and  gratitude. 

'^  Obliged,  as  I  find  mjrself,  to  take  a  southern  coursie  tcH 
wards  the  seat  of  government,  at  Wa^&ngton,  I  am  happy  to 
revisit,  at  least,  the  towti  of  Portsmouth,  where  the  remem* 
brance  of  past  favours  nsngles  with  most  grateful  feelings  for 
your  present  afiectionate  and  flattering  reception. 

^  1  thank  you,  gentlemen,  fin*  your  constant  concern  in  my 
behalf,  during  the  vicissitudes  to  which  you  are  pleased  to  allude. 
The  approbation  of  a  fi^ee,  vinnoos,  and  enSghtened  people, 
would  be  the  hi^est  reward  finr  any  one  who  knows  how  to 
value  true  glory;  still  more  so,  when  it  is  bestowed  on  an 
adopted  son. 

^  To  the  eidaeens  of  Portsmoudi  and  thek  worthy  Sdect- 
men,  I  offer  my  most  respectful  and  afifectionato  acknowledg*- 
ments." 

Governor  Morril  gave  him  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  State, 
in  the  foUofring  address : — 

**  Gteneral — ^Forty  years  have  rolled  away  since  you  left  this 
allium  of  liberty,  tot  yomr  country.  During  this  eventful  pe- 
riod our  cides  have  advanced,  and  villages  have  been  reared ; 
but  our  Langdon,  our  Chilley,  our  Poor,  our  Sullivan,  and  our 
Washington,  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  human  action,  and 
we  gone  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Althou^  they  are  gone, 
tbeir  sons  snrvive,  and  die  patriotism  and  love  of  fiberty  which 
«l»w»<lte4  their  bfeasts^^and  excited  them  to  ^ose  glorious  acts, 
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during  our  revolution,  in  which  you,  Sir,  shone  so  ccnispicu- 
ously,  are  now  cherished  in  the  bosoms  of  their  upstfipty ; — anfl 
we  rejoice  to  be  numbered  among  them ; — and  in  the  name  of 
die  patriotic  citizens  of  New-Hampshire  generally,  .allow  me  to 
say,  that  it  is  with  no  ordinary  emotions  we  receive  and  wel 
come  you  to  our  State. 

"  We  receive  you,  Sir^  as  the  friend  of  our  nation,  of  liberty, 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

^'  We  welcome  you  as  the  magpanimous  hero,  who  in  early 
life,  from  the  most  pure  and  dismterested  motives,  quitted  yow* 
native  countiy,  and  repaired  to  these  Colonies,  then  the  seat  of 
war,  (contending  ibr  independence,)  to  embark  in  the  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  those  rights,  and  the  achievement  of  tnose 
privileges,  which  are  more  precious  to  the  patriot  than  life 
itself.  And,  Sir,  it  is  oiu:  ardent  desire,  that  the  gratitude  of 
republics,  but  more  especially  of  the  R€;publi#Df  tt^e  United 
States,  and  the  smiles  of  Heav^i,  may  rest  upon  you  to  the  last 
period  of  yxMir  life." 

The  General,  in  his  characteristic  reply,  alluded  vexy  affec- 
tionately to  his  departed  associates ;  and  the  intemtin^  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  he  left  the  country.    It  is  not  ne-w 
cessary  to  add,  that  he  expressed  with  emotion  his  acknow-^ 
ledgments  ibr  the  cordiality  of  his  welcome. 

Numerous  presentatbns  took  place; — of  which  werie  at 
least  thiny  old  soldiers.  These  scenes  are  always  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  and  affecting.  They  are  all  kearU 
He  recognised  General  Smith,  of  rordand,  who  served  as 
Capta9i  in  his  favourite  LJght  Infantry  for  three  years.  On 
clasping  the  hands  of  these  associates  in  perib  and  adversity,  be 
continually  repeats,  "  i  am  very  happyJ*  The  dinner  was 
sumptuous.— The  Hon.  Mr.  Parrott  presided,  assisted  by  N.  A. 
Haven,  E.  Cutts,  jun.  E.  G.  Parrot^  L.  Boardman,  B.  Pen- 
hallaw,  E.  Roberts,  W.  M.  Shackford,  and  S.  L«^rkm,  Esq'rs. 

The  President  associated  "General  Lafayette  and  the 
Rights  of  Man." 

General  Lafayette  responded — "  the  town  of  Portsmouth-^ 
May  the  blessings  of  the  repubUcan  institutions  ever  giye  ih^  1m 
to  the  narrow,  selfidi  sophistry  of  Eujrope^  Afiftocracy'  and 
D^OQUsm." 

^eV^  wa9  ^,  very  splendid  ball  in  the  eyenbg,  in  ^ooooji; 
pf  Lafeyette,  "which  he  attended   and  where  a  great  number 
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of  bdies  were  presented  to  bim.  He  left  Portsmouth,  11 
o'clock  at  night,  to  return  fo  Boston,  having  engaged  to  be 
there  on  Tliarsdajr  morning.  While  at  Portsmouth  he  received 
presrine  famtations  to  visit  Exeter  and  Dover,  but  was  obliged 
to  dedhe  them. 

He  reached  Boston  about  7  o'clock,  Hitu^ay  morning; 
and  after  takii^  some  necessary  repose,  he  received  a  number 
of  revohitioaary  oflScers  and  scddien ;  and  deputations  iiom 
several  towns  in  the  interior,  lying  on  his  route  to  Connecdcuf . 
He  then  repaired  to  the  Council  Chamber,  and  took  leave  of 
die  Governor  and  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Executive : 
and  afterwards  set  off  for  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  thence 
to  Bolton,  on  bis  way  to  Worcester.  He  left  Boston  at  about 
two  o'clock,  in  a  carriage  provided  by  the  State  for  his  ac- 
commodation, and  attended  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
of  the  dty,  and  by  the  Governor's  aids,  who  waited  on  him  to 
the  bounoli  oftknmecticut.  When  he  left  die  city,  he  express^ 
ed  the  gratifksatian  and  ddight  he  had  experienced  from  the 
interesting  recdleetions  which  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  and 
fiom  the  great  cordiality  and  afiection  wiA  wtrich  he  had  been 
received*  The  Mayor  assured  him,  that  he  and  others  were 
happy  in  the  opportuinty  they  had  to  manifest  their  attachment 
•and  respect  to  the  early  and  faithftil  fiiend  of  the  nation,  and  the 
firm  ana  uniform  fiiend  of  civil  liberty. 

When  he  passed  through  West  Cambridge,  the  whole  popu* 
hticm  of  the  town  were  assembled  to  honour  the  friend  and 

Eest  of  the  nation,  and  to  gratify  their  patriotic  feelings  by  be- 
Iding  this  jusdy  celebrated  personage. 
The  civic  arch  which  extended  across  the  road  near  the 
meeting-house,  m  West  Cambridge,  bore  this  inscription : — 
•*  Welcwne !  Friend  of  Washington  f 
Fayette!  Fair  Freedom's  champion !" 
ArtiDeiy  corps  stationed  on  the  eminences  adjoining  the 
public  road  saluted  him  as  he  passed  ;  and  the  countiy  rung 
with  kmd  huzzas  and  joyiiil  acclamadons.    At  the  fine  of 
Lexington,  he  was  received  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  cavalcade 
of  citizens,  who  conducted  him  into  that  ancient  town.     On 
his  way,  he  passed  under  an  arch,  bearine  this  inscription  :— 
**  WeUome^  friend  of  America^  to  the  hirt%^place  of  American 
Ubertyy     Salutes  were  again  fired,  and  he  was  then  conduct- 
ed to  the  monument  erected  in  memoiy  of  the  attack  of  the 
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British  troops  upon  the  militia  of  that  place,  April  i9th,  1775. 
He  was  here  welcomed  and  addressee!  by  £.  Phinney,  Esq. 
in  behalf  of  the  town,  as  foUows : — 

'*  General-— In  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington,  allow  pie,  Sir,  to  tender  yoo 
the  assurance  of  their  most  respectful  and  cordial  welcome  to 
tins  town.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  important  services 
you  have  rendered  to  this  country,  they  meet  you  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  upon  this  memorable  spot,  with  hearts  swelling  with 
every  emotion  which  a  generous  love  for  your  exalted  character, 
and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  distinguished  lustre  of  your 
deeds,  can  inspire. 

*^  On  thb  hallowed  ground,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the 
first  martyrs  to  liberty,  was  kindled  that  flame  which  roused  a 
nation  to  arms,,  and  conducted  them  through  peril  and  blood, 
to  a  glorious  independence.  Here  a  small  band  of  patriots, 
hurled  the  first  signal  of  defiance  to  a  host  in  arms,  and  taught 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  the  appaling  truth,  that  Ameri- 
cans dared  to  die  in  defence  of  their  rights. 

"  These  hardy  and  virtuous  yeomanry  of  our  country,  oflfer 
you  the  sincere  tribute  of  their  warmest  afiections*  Ajnong 
them,  your  presence  has  awakened  emoticMis  too  powerful  for 
utterance.  With  the  name  of  Lafayette,  is  associated  every 
comfcMt  which  sweetens  the  fruit  of  dieir  toil,  every  charm 
which  crowns  the  altar  of  domestic  happiness.  Under  the 
shadow  of  that  glorious  fabric,  i^bich  ^our  hand  assisted  in 
rearing,  they  repose  in  peace  and  sectmty. 

*^  Permit  us.  Sir,  in  ccnmnon  with  mitefiil  nullions,  to  ex* 
press  our  earnest  solicitations,  that  a  life  which  has,  for  so 
many  years,  been  steadily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  rational 
liberty  ;  which  has  so  long  encountered  without  dismay  the 
firowns  of  arbitrary  power,  may  be  preserved  for  many  years 
to  come,  a  blessing  and  an  honour  to  mankind ;  and  when 
you.  Sir,  and  your  brave  associates  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, shall  have  ceased  from  your  earthly  labours,  instead  of  the 
Fathers,  may  their  children  rise  up  to  bless  your  memory, 
and  emulate  your  virtues." 

The  General  in  his  r^Iy,  alluded  with  s^bility  to  the 
pleasure  he  feh  in  being  able  so  early  to  visit  scenes  so 
memorable. 

Near  the  monument,  be  was  introduced  to  fourteen  of  the 
miUtia  company,  which  had  assembled  at  that  time,  and  on 
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ivlmn  the  r^idar  troops  fired,  wh^i  eight  of  tbe  number  were 
slain. 

After  this  very  interestii^  scene.  General  Lafayette  pro* 
ceeded  to  Concord,  and  was  met  at  tbe  Ibe,  between  that 
place  and  Lexington,'  by  a  committee  of  the  town,  and  a  re- 
spectable cavalcade  of  the  intelligent  veomanry  of  the  vicini^; 
tnere  was  also  an  escort  composed  oi  several  companies  of  the 
militia.  The  procession  thus  formed,  moved  towards  the  jni- 
lage,  and  the  disinterested  visiter  was  conducted  to  a  spacious 
bower,  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  tastefully  decorated  with 
ever-greens  and  flowers,  by  the  ladies  of  Concord.  As  he 
entered  the  village,  he  received  a  salute  from  the  artillery 
corps,  and  the  vocal  salutations  of  the  bhabitants  of  both  sexes, 
who  had  assembled  to  present  hun  their  grateful  offerings. 
The  peals  of  the  village  bell  prolonged  the  acclamations  of  tbe 
admiring  throng.  The  following  inscription  was  to  be  seen  in 
a  coD^icuous  place  in  the  arbour-—^^  In  1775,  the  people  of 
Concord  met  the  enemies  of  liberty;  In  1824,  they  tpdcome  the 
bold  atserterof  the  rights  of  man^  Lutatette."  A  suni^tu* 
ous  repast  was  provided  for  the  occasion;  and  the  tables  were 
covered  with  all  the  delicacies  the  season  and  country  could 
afibrd. 

When  General  Lafayette  had  entered  the  arbour,  one  of 
the  citizens  addressed  him  in  the  foUowmg  speech : — 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Concord,  by  this  delegation,  welcome 
you,  Greneral,  to  their  village.  We  thank  you  for  affi)rding  us 
an  opportunity  here  to  ojBfer  our  humble  tribute  of  gratitude, 
for  services  long  since  rendered,  but  .still  held  in  lively  recol- 
lection. You,  Sir,  now  behold  the  spot  on  which  the  first 
forcible  resistance  was  made  to  a  system  of  measures  calculated 
to  deprive  the  whole  people  of  these  States  of  die  privileges 
of  freemen.  Tou  approved  this  resistance.  A  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  rational  liberty  led  you  disinter^tedly,  to  par- 
ticipate with  strangers  in  die  toils,  the  privations, .  and  the  dan* 
gers  of  an  arduous  contest.  From  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775, 
here  noted  in  blood,  to  the  memorable  day  in  Yorktown,  your 
heart  and  your  sw<M-d  were  with  us.  Ten  millions  of  grateful 
people  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  stru^e*  We  can  but  re- 
peat to  you.  Sir,  the  cordial,  a&ctionate,  respectful  welcome 
o^red  you  at  your  iSrst  amval  on  our  shores,  and  which  we 

are  assured  wifl  be  rekierated  wherever  you  move  on  Ammcaa 
ground.** 


'^ 
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The  General  was,  as  usoal,  extremely  happy  in  his  reply, 
and  alhided  with  sensibility  to  the  memorable  scenes  of  April 
19th,  1775, 

The  ladies  of  Conccml  and.  Vicinity,  were  present  at  this 
^hric  and  patriotic  repast ;  and  it  added  much  to  the  interest 
and  splendour  of  the  scene.  Cofiee  was  served  up,  as  a 
counter-part  of  the  entertainment;  and  Lafayette  appeared  to 
be  highly  pleased  widi  the  hearty  reception  which  he  met  id 
ijbas  bospi^te  town.  Some  revolutionary  characters  called 
upQp  him  here,  who  had  not  before  seen  Inm  since  he  arrived, 
and  were  received  with  great  cordiality.  He  spoke  of  the  gun 
which  had  been  slk>wn  him  in  Boston,  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Concord  or  vicinity,  and  which  was  first  fired  against  the  minis- 
terial troops  of  Britain.  He  said  <*  it  was  the  alarm  gun  to  all 
Europe  and  to  the  world ;  for  it  was  the  signal,  which  summon- 
ed the  civilized  world  to  assert  their  rights,  and  to  become 
free." 

The  visit  at  Concord  was  necessarily  short,  as  he  had  en- 
iged  to  pass  the  night  at  Bcdton,  about  twenty  miles  distant* 
[e  left  Concord  at  sun-set;  and  was  escorted  oti  his  route  to 
Bolton,  by  a  company  of  cavalry,  and  several  gendemen  of 
distmction  belonging  to  that  place  and  vicinity,  lie  was  every 
where  greeted  by  me  people,  who  collected  in  companies  at 
various  places,  to  ofier  him  their  hearty  welcome.  Tlie  houses 
on  the  road  were  ilkiminated,  and  bonfires  were  kindled  on  the 
adjoining  IbOs.  The  nnlitia  of  Bolton  were  assembled  to  re-* 
ceive  him,  though  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  be  arrived. 
The  Selectmen  offered  turn  dieir  salutations  and  welcome,  in 
like  name  of  the  town.  He  passed  the  night  at  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Mr,  Wilder,  where  taste,  variety,  and  elegance,  con- 
tributed  to  render  his  reception  very  disdnguished.  Mr.  Wil- 
der had  resided  much  in  France,  and  was  particulariy  acquaint- 
ed with  Lafayette  and  faanily*  Committees  from  Lancaster 
and  Worcester  waited  on  him  at  Bolton,  to  learn  his  plans,  and 
the  probable  hours  of  his  being  in  those  places,  and  to  com- 
municate the  desires  of  the  people,  to  present  him  their  tribute 
of  affection  and  regard. 

He  visited  Lancastw  early  on  Friday  morning,  where  aB 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  to  bid  hmi  welcome, 
and  to  express  the  affectionate  sentiments  by  whidi  their  glow- 
ing bosoms  were  animated.  A  corps  of  cavalry  still  escorted 
him— *a  nadmial  salute  was  fired — and  the  tumj^e  gate,  at  tfatf 
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«nlraiice  of  the  village,  was  ornamented  with  garlandd  of  fldw- 
en  and  ever-greens,  and  di^Iayed  diis  inscrifviion : — *^  Tke 
Fres  wdeame  tke  Brave.**  He  was  conducted  tbrou^  lines, 
formed  by  the  citizens  of  both  sexes,  to  an  elevated  platform, 
pre|)ared  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  near  the  church ; 
where  he  was  addressed  by  tlie  RevereAd  Pastor^— 

**  General  Lafayette— *In  behalf  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
caster, I  offer  you  their  cordial  congratulations  on  your  arrival 
m  a  country,  whose  wrongs  you  felt  and  resented ;  whose  Kb&r^ 
ties  you  so  valiantly  defended ;  and  whose  interests  and  ])ro»! 
pects  have  always  been  dear  to  your  soul* 

'^  We  all  unite  with  the  few  surviving  veteran^  who  were 
^th,  loved,  and  respected  you  on  the  high  places  of  the  field, 
in  giving  you  a  welcome  to  this  village,  onee  the  cliosen  resi* 
dence  of  savages,  and  the  scene  of  their  most  boasted  triumph ; 
and  rejoice  that  you  visit  it  under  the  unprovements  of  civilized 
life,  in  prosperity  and  peace. 

**  It  gladdens  us,  that  we  and  our  children  may  behold  tlie 
man,  whom  we  have  believed,  and  whom  we  have  taueht  them 
to  believe,  was  second  only  to  his  and  our  friend,  the  immc»tal 
Washington.  We  participate  in  your  joy,  oa  beholding  our 
institutions  in  vigour,  our  population  extended,  so  that,  since 
you  left  us,  from  a  little  one  we  have  become  millions,  and 
firom  a  small  band  a  stroi^  nation ;  that  you  see  our  glory  rising, 
our  republic  placed  on  an  immoveable  basis,  all  of  which  are 
in  part,  under  Providence,  to  be  ascribed  to  your  sacrifices, 
dangers,  and  toils. 

"  We  wish  you  health  and  prosperity.  We  assure  you  that 
wherever  you  shall  go,  you  will  be  greeted  by  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen, as  one  of  die  chief  deliverers  of  Arnica,  and  the 
friend  of  rational  liberty,  and  of  man.  It  is  especially  our 
prayer,  that  on  that  day  in  which  the  acclamations  and  ap- 
plauses of  dying  men  shall  cease  to  reach  or  affect  you,  you 
may  receive  from  the  Judge  of  character  and  Dispenser  of  im* 
perishable  honours,  as  the  reward  of  philanthropy  and  incor- 
ruptible mte^rity,  a  crown  of  glory  which  shall  never  fade." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  eloquent  and  pious  greet- 
ing excited  strong  emotions  in  the  General,  and  had  an  impres* 
sive  effect  on  the  assemblage  who  heard  it. 

Tlie  following  is  a  report  of  General  Lafayette's  reply  >-~ 

"Accept  my  thanks,  Sir,  for  the  kind  welcome  you  have 
offered  me  m  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster.    In 
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returnbg  to  tbis  country  after  so  long  an  absence ;  m  receiving 
sueb  proofs  of  gratitude  and  a£fecti(Mi  wberever  I  go ;  in  wit- 
nessing the  prosperi^  of  tbis  land — ^a  prosperity  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  say,  I  bave  been  instrumental  in  promoting ;— -I  feel 
emotions  for  whicb  no  language  is  adequate.  In  meeting  again 
my  former  friends,  in  seeing  tbe  cbildren  and  grand  cbildren  of 
tlM)se  wbo  were  my  companions  in  tbe  war  of  the  revolution, 
I  feel  a  gratification  wbicn  no  words  can  express.  I  beg  you 
to  accept,  Sir,  and  to  ofier  to  tbese  people,  my  grateful,  my 
affectionate  acknowledgments.^ 

The  smrvivitag  soldiers  of  tbe  revolution  were  then  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  were  received  with  those  cordial  and  touch- 
ing feelings,  whicb  cannot  be  described.  He  noticed  with 
affability  the  interest  which  the  ladies  discovered  in  pressing 
forward  to  greet  him.  After  receiving  attentions,  and  recipro- 
cating heart-felt  delight,  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  he  remount- 
ed bis  carriage,  and  pursued  his  journey,  amidst  cordial  huzzas 
and  a  salute  of  artillery. 

His  approach  to  the  'flourishing  village  of  Steriing  was  an- 
nounced by  a  salute  of  artillery,  and  he  was  introduced  by  two 
beautiful  cornpanies  of  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  Dana,  of 
Sterling,  and  Captain  Merriam,  of  Princeton.  Under  a  spa- 
cious arch  of  ever-^greens  and  flowers,  bearing  a  label  in  gold 
capitals, 

"welcome  Lafayette; 
Americans  adopted  Son, 
Brother  and  friend  of  Washington. 
Our  land  in  trouble  found  a  friend  in  thee, 
We*ll  not  fcwget  thee  in  prosperity.** 
He  was  met  by  the  Selectmen,  who,  by  their  Chairman,  Mr. 
Isaac  Goodwin,  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

"  General  Lafayette — ^The  Selectmen  in  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Sterling,  welcome  your  arrival  at  their  village.  *I1ie 
name  of  this  town  associates  with  it  the  recollection  of  another 
transatlantic  hero,  who  like  yourself,  Sir,  felt  a  sympathy  for 
our  father's  wrongs,  and  whose  sword  was  unsheathed  for  their 
redress.  Lord  Sterling,  tbe  gallant  and  thie  generous,  now 
sleeps  in  the  dust,  but  the  memory  of  America's  benefactors 
will  survive  the  decay  of  time.  The  multitudes  that  hail  your 
march  through  this  part  of  our  country  are  not  the  assemblages 
of  idle  crowds,  seeking  to  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity,  but.  Sir, 
the  men  aiound  you  are  the  indepekident  possessors  of  their 
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fiddfl,  and  die  defenders  of  dieir  bomes*    From  hoary  age  % 
fispmg  childhood,  oar  whole  popidation  are  eager  of  eootiAut- 
ing  deserved  honours  to  the  compaiucai  of  Washington,  the 
benefiictor  of  our  country,  and  the  friend  of  mankind." 

To  which,  in  substance,  the  General  rq)Iied : — : 

'^  I  feel  grateful  for  my  kind  reception  here.  1  rejoice  in 
your  prosperity,  and  am  hftppy  to  be  among  you.  The  nanae 
of  your  town  recaUs  the  recoUecticHi  of  Lord  Sterling.  He  was 
my  intimate  friend  as  well  as  companion  in  arms.  I  venerale 
his  memory,  and  vA%en  m  Ne w«*York  I  had  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing upon  his  fiimily.'' 

After  reviewing  the  troops  composed  of  Artillery,  command- 
ed* by  Captain  Maynard,  Li^ht  Infantry,  and  Infantry,  the  lat- 
ter commanded  by  Captam  Holcomb,  be  continued  his 
journey. 

At  West  Boylston  bis  welcome  was  cordial  and  gratifying; 
although  his  stop  was  necessarily  very  short.  Another  ccxps 
of  cavaliy,  under  Captain  Estabrook,  joined  tlie  q)lendid  mili- 
tary escort.  He  was  accompanied  the  whole  distance  from 
Boylston  to  Worcester  by  many  citizens  from  the  neighbouring 
towns. 

The  General  entered  tbe  limits  of  Worcester  about  half  past 
10  o'clock,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  general  burst  of  joy  from 
a  large  body  of  citizens.  Here,  a  barouche  drawn  by  four 
beautiful  grays  was  in  readiness  to  receive  bim.  He  was  ac- 
companied in  tbe  barouche  by  the  Honourdl)le  John  Lincoln, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  the  road  the  escort  was  joined  by  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teer Infantry,  tmder  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ward.  The  road  was 
thronged  with  pec^Ie,  all  eager  to  greet  the  welcome  Visiter. 
When  the  Guest  arrived  at  an  arch  of  colours,  near  Doctor 
Paine's  residence,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  salute,  tbe  ringing  of 
the  bells,  and  bcreased  cheerings  of  the  accumulated  popula- 
tion. The  gray-headed  Veterans  of  the  Revolution,  regardless 
of  ceremony,  pressed  up  to  the  barouche  to  shake  hands  as  he 
passed  along.  Upon  Court  hill  he  passed  under  a  triumphal 
arch,  so  tastefully  decorated  by  the  Ladies  as  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it  The  children  of  the  Schools, 
ranged  in  interesting  order,  and  ornamented  with  Lafaitette 
badges,  threw  laurels  in  his  path,  as  he  passed.  These  scenes 
are  always  peculiarly  hnpressive  on  the  heart.  On  a  string  of 
colours,  extended  across  the  atreet  near  the  Bank,  was  the 
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historical  motto  i-^ESiherto  I  have  only  cherished  your  eaus^f 
•NOW  I  go  to  serve  it,^^    Alluding  to  his  reply  to  the  American  , 
Oommissioners  in  France,  in  1776.     Underneath  were  Inscrib- 
ed ; — 
*'  Bkandtwine,  Jamestown,  Valley-Pokge,  Yorktown.^ 
At  these  spots  the  cheering  was  increased  and  prolonged. 
He  took  breakfast,  by  previous  invitation  given  at  Bolton,  with 
Judge  Lincoln's  Lady,  whose  spacious  mansion,  elegantly  de- 
corated, had  been  thrown  open,  and  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  Ladies,  who  greeted  their  Country's  Benefactor  with 
smiles  and  tears,  while  their  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in 
token  of  welcome.    Before  breakfasting.  Judge  lincoln  de- 
livered in  an  animated  and  impressive  manner,  the  folbwing 
address : — 

"  General  Lafayette — 
'^  The  citizens  whom  you  see  assembled  around  you,  have 
spontaneously  thronged  together,  to  offer  you  the  tribute  of 
their  affection,  their  respect,  then:  gradtude. 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester,  the  shire  of 
an  extensive  county  of  more  than  75,000  population,  in  behalf 
of  all  who  are  present,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  commands 
of  those,  whom  distance  and  want  of  opportunity  occasion  to 
be  absent  from  this  joyous  scene,  I  repeat  to  you  the  saluta- 
tions, which  elsewhere  have  been  so  impressively  offered, 
upon  your  arrival  in  this  country,  and  your  visit  to  this  Com- 
monwealth. Welcome,  most  cordially  welcome,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  now  greet  you  ! 

^'  Your  name.  Sir,  is  not  only  associated  with  the  memorable 
events  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  the  Battle  of  Bran- 
dywine,  the  retreat  from  Valley-Forge,  the  affair  near  James- 
town, and  the  triumph  at  Yorktown,  but  the  memorials  of 
your  services  and  our  obligations  exist,  in  the  Independence 
of  the  nation  which  was  accomplished,  In  the  Government  of 
the  people  which  is  established,  in  the  Institutions  and  Laws,  the 
arts,  improvements,  liberty,  and  happiness,  which  are  enjoyed. 
The  Sword  was  beaten  into  the  Plough-share  to  cukivate  the 
soil  which  its  temper  had  previously  defended,  and  the  hill-tops 
shall  now  echo  to  the  sea-shore  the  gratulations  of  the  In- 
dependent proprietors  of  the  land,  to  the  common  Benefactor 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people. 

."  Wherever  you  go,  General,  the  acclamations  of  Freemen 
await  you — ^theu:  blessmgs  and  prayers  will  follow  you.     May 
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jaa  five  manj  rears  to  enjoy  tbe  firij^  of  tbe  services  and 
sacrifices,  tbe  gauantry  and  valoar  of  your  earfier  days,  devot* 
ed  to  the  cause  of  fireedom  and  the  rights  of  m&n  ;  and  may 
the  bright  examples  of  individual  glory  and  of  National  happi- 
ness, which  the  history  of  America  exhibits,  illustrate  to  the 
world,  the  moral  force  ot personal  virtue,  and  the  rich  blessings 
of  civil  Gberty  in  Republican  Governments.'' 

The  Creneral,  in  reply,  said,  in  substance  : — 

**  That  he  received  with  much  sensibility  die  expressions 
of  kind  attention  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  Lifaabi- 
tants  of  the  town  and  county  of  Worcester — that  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  fine  country  which  he  had  seen,  and  the 
excellent  improvement  and  cultivation  which  he  witnessed — 
that  he  saw  the  best  proofs  of  a  great,  prosperous,  and  happy 
people,  in  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  polite  and  useful  arts, 
and  in  the  stability  of  our  firee  institutions — ^tbat  he  was  es- 
pecially much  gratified  in  the  great  improvements  of  the  face 
of  the  country,  because  he  was  himself  a  farmer— that  he  felt 
.  happy  to  observe  such  decided  proofs  of  industry,  sobne^,  and 
prosperity. — He  begged  the  citizens  to  be  assured  of  his  a&c- 
tionate  and  grateful  recollection  of  their  reception  of  him — he 
thanked  them  for  all  tiiey  had  manifested  towards  him,  for  the 
kind  expressions  which  had  been  offered  him  by  the  committee, 
and,  in  a  feeling,  impressive  manner,  reciprocated  their  good 
wishes." 

After  the  introduction  of  numerous  Ladies,  the  troops  paid 
him  their  honours,  and  received  evidence  of  bis  satisfaction  at 
their  soldier-like  appearance  and  conduct.  He  resumed  his 
journey  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  some  miles  on  his  way.  On 
this  occasion,  speaking  of  the  attentions  he  received,  he  re- 
marked, "  It  is  the  homage  you  pay  to  the  principles  of  your 
government,  and  not  to  mc." 

A  company  of  Cavaby  was  sent  from  Sturbridge  to  escort 
the  General  from  Charlton,  and  a  company  of  Artillery  was 
paraded  to  give  him  the  usual  salute.  As  soon  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  village,  which  was  about  two  miles  distant, 
the  marshals  of  the  day  arranged  the  Ladies  and  Citizens  in 
columns  two  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  distant,  extending 
from  Porter's  Stage-bouse  across  the  Common,  and  continu- 
mg  some  distance  down  the  turnpike.  Where  the  road 
meets  die  Common,  two  pillars  had  been  erected  about  thirty 
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feet  JO  height,  which  $upported  a  line  tastefully  ornamented 
with  eyer-greens^  festoons,  flowers,  and  flags.     Rows  of  ever- 

Seens  were  planted,  forming  a  beautiful  walk,  within  which 
e  spectators  were  arranged.  As  the  Marquis  and  his  suite 
came  up  to  the  head  of  the  procession,  he  was  received  from 
his  coach  by  a  committee,  and  introduced  to  a  few  citizens, 
when  he  proceeded  up  the  procession,  attended  by  a  band  of 
music,  his  suite,  the  delegatton  from  Worcester,  the  Clergy, 
and  Committee  of  Arrangements ;  the  columns  of  spectators 
remaining  on  their  posts.  At  a  signal,  cheers  were  given  with 
all  the  ardour  of  enthusiastic  patriotism.  During  the  intervals 
there  was  a  profiHind  silence,  and  the  mo^t  perfect  order,  except 
the .  reiterated  echo  of  "  Welcome  Lafayette,  Friend  of 
America^'^  kc.  announced  by  single  voices. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  processicm,  and  within  the  lines,  were 
arranged  a  large  company  of  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  had  served  under  Lafayette.  To  each  one  the 
General  was  introduced*  Tlie  scene  was  touching.  As  they 
grasped  the  hsmd  of  the  venerable  Hero,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  tear  was  seen  to  roll  down  the  furrowed  cheek  of 
^e  veteran  soldier.  Many  seemed  unable  to  reply  to  the  kind 
expressions  of  their  beloved  Marquis,  who  himself  was  deeply 
affected.  A  thrill  of  feeling  indescribably  tender  pervaded  the 
numerous  spectators.  A  number  of  ladies  there  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  taking  him  by  the  hand,  who  were  in  numerous  mstances 
melted  to  tears  at  the  expressions  of  his  kind  regards,  together 
with  the  interesting  associations  which  his  presence  awakened. 
A  company  of  small  misses  dressed  in  white,  and  decorated 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  attracted  his  attention,  and  reached 
out  their  litde  hands  to  be  received  in  his.  He  then  passed 
into  the  house  amidst  the  most  animated  cheers  and  a  thousand 
beoedictions.—- The  whole  was  a  scene  of  feeling,  in  which  all 
the  people  seemed  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  extreme  of  exqui- 
site emotion.  Never  did  we  witness  any  thing  that  wore  so 
much  the  aspect  of  the  moral  sublime.  Gratitude,  veneration, 
sympathy,  and  aflfection,  all  combining  in  vigorous  exercise, 
created  a  state  of  mind,  such  as  very  rarely  exists,  and  which 
can  be  better  conceived  than  described. 

General  Lafayette  was  to  have  been  received  oh  the  northern 
line  of  Connecticut  by  a  troop  of  horse  from  Tolland  county, 
but  it  being  uncertain  what  time  be  wQuld  be  detamed  on  the 
toad,  the  troops  after  waiting' a  suitable  time  returned  to  tl^ir 
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homes.  Fourteen  miles  from  Hartford  he  was  met  by  the  first 
compaoy  of  Governor's  Horse  Guards,  commanded  hj  MajcNT 
Hart.  The  General  wa^  expected  in  town  on  Friday  evening, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  ilhiminate  Morgan-street,  Main- 
street,  and  State  House  Square,  the  commencement  of  which 
was  to  have  been  announced  to  the  citizens  by  two  discharges 
of  artillery.  Hie  evening  was  dark  and  rainy ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  circumstance,  our  streets  were 
crowded  with  anxious  and  inquintive  spectatCH*s,  C(»isisting  not 
only  of  our  citizens,  but  visiters  from  a  distance  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  About  IQ  o'clock  a  discharge  of  guns  from 
the  out  skirts  of  the  town,  or  from  East-Hartford,  (far  we 
could  not  say  which,)  announced,  as  was  supposed  by  many, 
the  approach  of  the  General.  "  He  is  coming,''  was  shouted  by 
thousands — bstantly  the  houses  and  stores  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, particularly  about  State  House  Square,  presented  the  most 
nand  and  beautiful  display  of  the  light  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  Hartford  Bank,  from  the  taste  with  which  it  was  decorat- 
ed, and  the  briUiant  light  which  broke  through  from  the  win- 
dows attracted  numerous  spectators;  the  elegant  cdumns  of 
free  stone  m  front  of  the  building  were  entwined  with  wreaths 
of  ever-green,  interspersed  with  Bowers  of  various  colours,  and 
the  doors  arched  and  festooned  with  ^milar  materials.  A  su- 
perb arch  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  tjie  State  House, 
adorned  with  ever-greens ;  upon  a  transparent  ground  was  in* 
scribed  **  Welcome  Lrfayette^ — ^within  the  scroU,  at  one  end 
of  the  arch,  was  the  inscription  "  Forfc-Toton" — upon  the  other 
*^Mmmauth.^  This  transparent  painting  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. The  State  House  and  Phenix  Bank,  with  many 
elegant  man^ons  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  where  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  brilliant  display  of  fire  works,  were  dis- 
appdnted  m  this  expresiaon  of  joy,  by  tb6  arrival  of  a  messen- 
ger, about  one  o'clock,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  (Seneral 
would  sleep  at  Staffi>rd,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  the  town 
— 4fae  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  citizens  retir* 
ed  to  rest  for  the  night.  The  sound  of  cannon  again  aroused  us 
from  ideep  at  dawn  of  day,  and  though  the  weather  continued 
inclement,  people  poured  into  die  city  through  every  street. 
About  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  a  discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  all  the  bells,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  General 
had  indeed  arrived.  A  carriage  was  furnidied  by  Daniel 
Wadswortii,  Esq.  who,  with  Heniy  L«£Ilswortii,  Esq*  one  of 


the  city  committee,  had  attended  him  from  Stailbrd.  He 
passed  the  bridge  across  Connecticut  river  attended  by  his  son 
Gteorge  Washington  Lafayette,  Mr.  Vasseur,  his  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Golden,  under  the  escort  of  the  First  Company  of  Horse 
Guards.  At  the  entrance  of  Morgan-street  was  erected  an 
elegant  arch,  extending  across  the  road,  composed  of  ever- 
greens, with  an  inscription,  "  Our  Illustrious  Vitizerij  Lafay^ 
ette^  upon  canvass — this  again  was  surmounted  with  American 
colours.  The  procession  moved  up  Morgan-street,  to  its  inter- 
section with  Mam-street ;  here  the  crowded  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens commenced  the  acclamations  of  "  Welcome  Lafayette.^ 
As  the  General  with  his  escort  moved  leisurely  down  Main- 
street,  towards  the  State-House,  shouts  of  loud  huzzas  greeted 
him  at  every  step.  The  General  answered  this  tribute  of  joy 
with  bows  and  smiles,  and  a  waving  of  the  hand — ^he  alighted 
at  Bennetts  Hotel,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
City,  and  His  Excellency  Governor  Wolcott.  The  following 
address  was  presented  by  the  Mayor  in  behalf  of  the  city  cor- 
poration :— 

"General  Lafayette — In  behalf  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I 
bid  you  a  cordial  Welcome^  to  the  city  of  Hartford  :  a  place 
many  years  since  honoured  by  your  presence ;  and  though 
most  of  those  individuals,  whose  exertions  were  then  united 
with  yours  to  effect  the  freedom  and  independence  of  this 
fiivoured  country  iave  been  removed ;  still  I  trust  you  will 
discover  in  their  descendants  the  same  spirit  of  hospitality  and 
patriotism,  for  which  they  were  disfthguished. 

**  This  occasion.  Sir,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  recall  to 
mind,  those  great  and  interesting  events,  which  have  taken 
place  since  your  first  efforts  m  favour  of  an  infant  country,  with 
feeble  means  contending  against  superior  and  lawless  powers. 

**  Your  marshal  deeds,  your  counsels,  and  personal  sacrifices, 
have  always  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  esteemed  as  signally  instrumental,  m  effect- 
ing their  independence,  and  securing  those  blessings  which  they 
now  enjoy. 

"The  best  reward,  for  all  this,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  find,  in 
beholding  the  country  filled  with  flourishing  towns  and  villages, 
inhabited  by  freemen,  possessed  of  the  knowlede  of  their  na- 
tive rights,  and  in  a  condition  to  protect  and  defend  them  ;  ex- 
hibjl^g  universal  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  sincere  affection 
and  gratitude,  to  the  illustrious  Benefactor  of  their  country. 
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^The  names  of  WashiDgtcm  and  Lafayette,  with  tbe  pre* 
sent,  and  aU  future  generations,  will  be  associated,  with  liberty, 
freedom,  and  happiness. 

**  While  expressing  these  sentiments,  permit  me  to  add  my 
sincere  personal  wishes  far  your  prosperi^ ;  that  your  stay  in 
our  country  may  be  long  and  happy,  and  that  the  best  of 
Heaven's  blessincs  may  ever  attend  you.^ 

At  the  Hotel  the  (Seneral  partook  of  a  repast  ordered  by  tbe 
Corporation,  at  which  the  Governor,  Mayor,  and  Common 
Coimcil,  with  several  other  distinguished  citixens  and  strangen 
were  invited  guests.     After  resting  about  an  hour,  a  barouche 
drawn  by  four  elegant  white  horses,  emblematical  of  the  joyous 
occasion,  received  the  General,  accompanied  by  the  Governor, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  review  the  troops.     As  the 
carriage  commenced  its  movements  up  Main-street,  we  were 
struck  with  a  reflection  upon  the  interesting  coincidence,  that 
on  this  very  spot  where  stood  his  carriage,  General  Washbgton 
first  met  General  Rochambeau,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army,  after  their  arrival  from  France  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  the 
revolution.     Here  Washington  and  Hamilton,  and  several  other 
American  officers  first  shook  hands  in  the  presence  of  Lafayette, 
with  the  officers  of  the  French  army.     This  place  too,  was  in 
fitMit  of  the  mansion  where  those  officers  convened  from  day  to 
day  to  project  and  mature  the  siege  of  York-Town,  which  ended 
in  securing  our  independence — the  parent  of  those  joys  which 
this  day  l^hted  up  tbe  countenances  of  so  many  thousands. 
This  surely  was  hallowed  ground.     The  General's  carriage 
was  attended  by  others,  in  which  were  his  son  George  Wash- 
ington Lafayette,  and  the  General's  Secretary,  Mr.  Vasseur, 
Mr.  Golden,  Greneral  Terry,  and  others  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements.     As  he  began  to  move,  the  inmiense  multitude 
gave  nme  cheers.      The  military  was  supposed  to  exceed  one 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  General  Jc^son.    We  can- 
not detail  the  order  of  the  military  procession,  nor  could  we  do 
justice  to  their  merits.     It  was  difficult  for  the  military  to  make 
Its  way  through  the  immense  crowd;    eveiy  window  was 
crowded  with  ladies,  waving  their  white  handKerchiefs  to  the 
General.     As  he  passed  the  north  line  of  the  State-House,  the 
procession  wheeled  towards  State-street,  and  having  reached 
the  front  of  die  State-House,  the  Greneral  with  his  escort  alight- 
ed and  was  conducted  within  the  railing,  where  was  an  assem- 
blage of  children  of  about  eight  hundred;  the  misses  all  dressed 
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on  wliJte,  wearing  badges  with  the  motto,  ^^JNaus  vous  aimons 
liAFATETTC."  A  goId  iDedal  was  presented  him  by  one  of  the 
childreHi  which  was  enclosed  in  a  paper  containii^  these  finest-* 

Welcome  thoa  to  freedom's  clh&«, 
Gleriotm  Hero !  Chief  sublime  ! 
Garlands  brigiit  for  thee  aire  wreath*4» 
Vows  of  fiUalardour  breath'd, 
Veteran*s  cheeks  with  te&rs  are  wet, 
**  Jfous  vaug  tftmeiu  Lafatxttb.'* 

Monmontli's  field  is  rich  with  bloom. 
Where  thy  warriors  foidBd  Ui«r  toofl^ 
Fork-Town's  heights  resound  no  morVf 
Victor's  shout  our  cannon  roar, 
Tet  our  hearts  record  their  debt> 
*^  We  4o  love  you  Lafatzttz." 

Brand3rwxne,  whose  current  roll'4 
Proud  with  blood  of  heroes  bold. 
Tkat  our  country's  debt  shall  teU, 
7%at  our  gratitude  shall  swell, 
Infant  breasts  thy  wounds  regret, 
*^  We  d»  lew  you  Lafatevtx." 

Sires,  who  sleep  in|^<Nry's  bed. 
Sires,  whose  blood  for  us  was  shed, 
Taught  us,  when  our  knee  we  bend, 
With  the  prayer  thy  name  to  blend ; 
Shall  we  e^Br  such  charge  forget  ? 
No ! — "  J^ous  vous  aimons  Lafatxtts.** 

When  our  blooming  cheel^s  shall  fade. 
Pale  with  time,  or  sorrow^s  shade. 
When  our  clustering  tresses  fair. 
Frosts' of  wintry  age  shall  wear, 
E'en  till  memory's  sun  be  set, 
^  We  shaU  love  you  Lafatsttx." 

The  General  was  then  conducted  into  the  Senate  Chamber, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  with  various  ever-greens,  where 
the  Governs  addressed  the  General,  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  General — ^I  rejoice  in  this  opportuni^  of  renewing 
to  you  my  salutations  in  this  ancient  capital  oi  Connecticut, 
where  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people,  have,  during  nearly 
two  centuries,  enjoyed  republican  bstitutions,  wMch  were 
devised  by  themselves,  and  wMch  have  been  admmistered  by 
agents,  annually  designated  by  their  voluntary  suffirages.  The 
principles  which  you  have  advocated  in  council  and  defended 
m  the  field,  have  been  here  triumphantly  established,  and  by 
the  favour  of  Heaven,  we  hope  to  transmit  them,  unknpaired,  to 

our  latest  posterity. 
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^  *I1iese  pmciples  are  now  iGffiised  on  eveir  i^de,  frcxa  ibe 
ocean  to  the  high  plains  of  the  Missouri ;  and  from  the  lakes  Uf 
ibe  gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  this  great  region,  our  sons  and  bur 
dan^ters,  pareo^  of  future  imllionsi  are  rapidly  extendiog 
science^  religion,  industry,  and  all  those  arts  which  perpetuate 
and  embellish  powerful  comroumties. — ^Literature  and  com- 
merce augment  our  strength  and  resources.  We  are  united 
with  elevated  spirits  from  every  countiy,  who  have  come  here 
lo  enjoy  all  that/ireedpm  of  opinioa  and  of  action,  with  which 
our  own  mmds  are  imbued,  x  ou  can  proceed  to  no  q)ot  whare 
you  will  not  be  met  by  Patriots,  who  have  aided  your  exer- 
tions in  both  hemispheres,  or  by  their  admiring  relations,  and 
in  every  class  you  will  find  an  mteresting  pmportion  of  French- 
men, includmg  number?  <tf  the  descendants  of  those  early  emi- 
^ants,  who  imbibed  the  liberal  and  gallant  spirit  of  your 
Fourth  Henry.  Svery  class  of  citizens  will  instantly  recogmse 
m  you  an  illustrious  benefactor  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
miuokind,  and  they  wiM  unite  b  spontaneous  benedictions,  with 
ardent  invocations  to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  your  life  may 
be  prosperous,  with  a  happy  transition  to  a  glorious  immor- 
tality-*'  _^^ 

The  following  is  in  substance  the  verbal  reply  of  Qeneral 
Lafayette:— 

"  Sir — ^I  feel  very  happy  In  viewing  such  resources  of 
strength  in  New-England;  which  resources  should  be  cherish- 
ed with  union,  as  there  is  such  a  powerful  oppositi(»i  abroad  to 
your  free  principles.  I  am  delighted  with  the  manifestations 
of  feeling  shown  towards  me ; — ^Pleased  with  the  moral  habits 
and  character  of  the  people  of  the  State,  exhibiting  in  action  a 
,^re  ^Republic.  I  am  also  highly  gratified  with  the  &ae  ap- 
pearance pf  your  Military.'' 

The  ladies  were  introduced  to  the  General,  and  taken  by 

the  hand  in  the  most  afiectionate  manner;  but  die  want  of  time 

.  would  not  permit  the  introduction  of  a.  large  concourse  who 

crowded  at  the  doors  for  admission.     From  this  interesting 

,.cereinQny,  the  Genjeral  proceeded  to  review  the  troops,  taking 

,,.hi8  station  upon  a  platform  under  the  elegit  arch,  erected  at 

the  w^st  front  qf  the  State-Hoyse.     The  General  surveyed  die 

.troops,  jmparently  with  the  attentive  eye  of  an  oifBcer  long  ac- 

^;jCustQpied  to  command.     He  discovered  much. satisfaction  at 

their  elegant  appearance,  and  was  heard  to  say,  particularly  of 

tne  Governor's  Foot  Guards,  commanded  by  Major  Olmsted 


\  ftat  it  lirHd  ecptal  in  discipfioe  and  appearance  to  any  compaBy 
he  bad  ev^  se^.  A  Gooipany  ot  old  revolutioni^  officers 
end  solders  ieoiiststbg  of  about  eighty,  and  oonraaaaded  by 
Judg^  Hillfer,  passed  in  review  near  the  {datform,  and  eacb  of 
them  shook  bands  nvilfa  the  General.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse 
these  veterans  a  sfaare  in  the  hcmours  c^  the  day.  There  was 
a  rush  from  eveiyquartertowitness  this  scene— nnany  of  these 
had'  been  wounded-^HSfome  with  cxie  ey e-^-^-and  the  health  of  all, 
more  or  less  impaired  in  die  services  of  their  country.  No  ! 
SoMiers  of  the  rerokition,  your  country  will  never  forget  that 
to  you,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  and  led  on  by  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette,  they  owe  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  in-  , 
dependence.  Several  old  men  were  introduced  to  the  General 
in  the  course  of  die  day,  whom  he  seemed^  froai  their  respect- 
able deportment,  to  recognise  as  fellow-soldiers.  One  instance 
was  noticed  in  particular,  where  the  Greneral  observed,'^! 
think.  Sir,  you  belonged  fo  the  revolutionary  corps."—"  Yes, 
Sir,^  was  the  answer.  From  the  review  of  the  troops,  the 
Geherafwas  conducted  to  his  barouche,  and  again  passed  down 
Main^treet  to  the  Hotel,  and  from  thence  was  escorted  on  foot, 
to  the  mansion  of  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.  Here  a  committee 
of  gehdemen  presented  him  with  the  sa^  worn  by  him  at  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine,  which  was  used  to  bind'  up  the  wound 
he  received,  and  afterwards  presented  by  him  to  General 
Swift,  of  GomwaU.  He  thanked  the  gendemen  who  present- 
ed it  for  their  attention.  After  spreading  and  observing  it  criti- 
cally, with  a  cheerful  smile,  he  returned  it  to  the  committee. 
The  General  expected  to  have  gone- through  Wethersfield, 
1( where  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  him  in  a  band- 
some  manner,  and  under  an  elegant  arch,)  on  his  way  to  Mid- 
dletown ;  but  his  en^gements  to  be  in  New-Yorkj  and  bis 
extreme  fatigue,  would  not  allow  of  bis  complykig  with  this 
arrangement.  TSie  sleson-^boat  had  now  been  waiting  for  three 
hours  beyond  its  stated  time.  It  became  necessary  to  hurry 
his  departure.  Havbg  taken  leave  of  the  gendemen  and 
ladies  present,  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  to  die  steam*boat,' which  left  here  about  4 
o'clock,  P/TVf.  amidst  die  salutes  of  cannon,  and  the  «houts  of 
thousands  of  gratified  and  gratefol  spectators. 

The  General  and  his  suite  arrived  at  Middletown,  Upper 
Houses,  about  6  b^doek.-^When  the  Boai  first  appeared^  a 
vahtte  of  IS^ubII  wts<fii»d.<*-^Al<lbe4aad|pg.p]«fee9  be  wa»re« 
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eeiveJ  by  a  depiitatbn,  copsistm^  of  thuteen  disdnguisbed 
atizens  of  Middletown,  with  the  &8t  Mardial ;  aad  escorted 
by  a  aquadron  of  cayabyi  commanded  by  Cokioel  R*  W3cox, 
proeeeded  to  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  northern  Ime  of  the 
city,— He  was  here  received  by  the  C(»ps  of  Artillery,  Rifle- 
men, and  light  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Cokxiel  Wal- 
ter Boothe,  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  jomed  in 
escorting  him  to  the  large  and  elegant  buildmg  occupicu  by 
Mr.  Charles  Francis,  where  preparations  had  been  made  for 
eivmg  him  an  elegant  d'mner.    The  windows  and  tops  of 
nouses  were  thronged  with  females,  who  were  constantly  wav- 
ing their  handkerchiefs,  as  expressive  of  their  feelings  at  seeing 
him.     On  his  arrival  at  the  house,  he  was  addressed  by  the 
Mayor,  to  which  he  made  an  appropriate  reply.     After  which 
the  Mayor  presented  him  to  the  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  gendemen  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Revolution.  '  He  was  then  persuaded  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
Barouche,  and  was  escorted  through  the  printipal  streets  in  the 
city ;  the  houses  were  brilliantly  illuminated)  said  added  much 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  scene.     On  his  arrival  at  the  Boat, 
he  was  cheered  by  die  multitude  who  bad  followed  him.     At 
7  o'clock  he  again  embarked  on  the  beautiful  Ccmnecticut,  and 
though  the  evening  was  lowering,  all  the  villages  on  the  river 
were  illuminated,  bands  of  music  were  playing,  and  cannon 
firing.     Mr.  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  liberal  proprietors  of  the 
Boat,  had  also  provided  a  band  which  answered  the  salutes 
fi*om  the  shore.    Before  reaching  Saybrook,  the  weather  clear- 
ed, the  moon  burst  forth  in  its  calm  and  serene  splendour,  to 
witness  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies  of  that  and  the  jieighboc»- 
bg  towns,  who,  though  it  was  late  at  night,  were  drawn  up, 
dressed  in  white,  on  a  platform,  and  music,  cannon,  and  bril- 
liant illuminations,  were  prepared  to  honour  the  Guest  of  the 
Nation.     He  then  tranquilly  and  safely  descended  the  Sound. 


OBEAFTBR  IZ. 

FROCEEDIKGS  IN  NEW-YORE  ON  THE  OENERAL's  RETURN  FROM 
HIS  EASTERN  VISIT HIS  JOURNEY  UP  THE  HUDSON  RTVER^ 

General  Lafeyette  returned  fi'om  his  Eastern  tour,  and  land- 
ed m  New-York,  from  on  board  of  the  Steam-Boat  Oliver 
u-Usworth,  September  5,  about  1  o'ctock,  P.  M,    A  national 
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salute  was  fired  firom  the  Franklin  74,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  as 
he  passed.  The  citizens  along  the  shores  and  wharves  of  East 
River,  for  two  miles,  kept  up  a  continued  acclamation  ibr  the 
whole  distance.  The  i)liver  Ellsworth  was  decorated  with 
flags,  and  had  on  hoard  a  fine  band  of  music.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Fulton-street  wharf  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Corporationy^aoid  conducted  to  his  lodgings  at  the  City  HoteL 
The  streets  were  filled  with  people,  whose  anxiety  to  see  him 
Was  unabated. 

«     »     - 

The  anniversary  of  the  birthi-day  of  Xiafayette,  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, when  he  attained  his  67th  yea^:^  li^aving  been  selected 
by  the  Cincinnati  veterans,  to  give  him  a  dinner,  he  was  es- 
corted, at  the  appointed  hour,  to  Washington  Hall,  by  the 
Lafayette  Guards.  The  room  was  splendidly  and  tastefully 
decorated :  over  the  head  of  the  General  was  sprung  a  trium- 
phal arch  of  laurels  and  ever-greens,  in  the  centre  of  which 
appeared  a  large  American  eagle,  with  a  scroll  m  Its  beak 
bearing  the  words  "  September,  6th,  1757,'*  (the  day  and  year 
in  which  he  was  bom*)  On  its  right,  a  scroll  bearing,  "  Bran- 
dy wine,  .1 1th  September,  1 777 ;"  on  its  left, "  York-Town,  1 9di 
October,  1781."  In  the  rear  of  the  General's  chair  was  plant- 
ed the  grand  standard  of  the  Society,  entwined  with  the  national 
colour  of  thirteen  stripes.  On  the  right  was  a  shield  bearmg  a 
rismg  sun  ;  on  the  left,  a  shield  with  the  State  Arms.  In  die 
centre  of  the  room  there  was  a  splendid  star,  studded  with 
others  of  less  magnitude.  From  this  star  two  broad  pendants 
fi^om  the  Franklin  74,  were  crossed  and  carried  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  room.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  a 
most  exquisite  transparency,,  executed  by  Childs,  representing 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  an  eagle  holding  a  wreath  of  lau- 
rels. In  her  left  hand  was  a  scroll  with  the  word  "  welcome.'* 
On  its  right  was  a  column,  on  which  was  placed  forty  muskets, 
forty  pistols,  and  forty  swords ;  on  its  left  a  similar  one ;  be- 
neath it  a  shield  with  thirteen  American  stripes,^  and  thirteen 
stars  supported  by  two  six-pounders,  as  likewise  a  coat  of  mail 
of  steel,  such  as  were  worn  by  Napoleon's  cuirassiers ;  and  oa 
d\e  right  and  left  ten  field  drums.  Around  the  room  were 
tastefully  displayed  60  banners,  bearing,  the  names  of  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  revolution,  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
together  with  the  regimental  standards  of  the  corps  of  artillery, 
and  a  number  of  trophies  of  our  navy,  which  were  handsomely 
tendered  by  Captain  Rogers,  and  Lieutenant  Goldsborough. 
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Colonel  yaiick,.tfae  President  of  the  Socie^  presided  at  the 
table,  assisted  bj  General  Clarkson,  Colonel  Fish,  General  S. 
Van  RensselaeTi  Colonel  Troup,  and  several  other  distinguished 
officers. 

On  Tuesday,  at  11  oVlock,  General  Lafayette,  accompanied 
hj  th6  Mayor,  the  Committee,  and  several  other  members  of 
m  Corpwation,  viated  Columbia  College.  He  was  btroduc- 
ed  mto  the  ColIeg^B  by  Colonel  Fbh,  Chairman  of  the  board  of 
TVustees,  and  received  in  the  library  by  the  Pre^dent  and 
faculty*  President  Harris  then  delivered  a  very  appropriate 
address ;  to  which  the  General  made  a  very  pertment  repty. 

On  Wednesday,  at  1  o'clock,  the  Greneral  embarked  on . 
board  the  Chancellor  liinng^ton,  to  visit  the  fortifications  of 
tSa  harbour,  and  was  received  as  he  entered,  by  the  West 
Point  Band,  sent  down  for  the  occasion,  playing  a  fine  military 
piece  composed  by  their  leader,  Willis.  Among  the  guests, 
were  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Officers  of  the  Pfavy, 
the  Corporadon^  and  the  Greneral  Officers  of  the  Militia. 
Owii^  to  the  rain,  the  party  did  not  land  at  Governor's  Island, 
but  a  salute  was  fired  from  the  Castle,  as  the  Chancellor  passed. 
On  nearing  the  fortress  at  the  Narrows,  that  bears  the  name  c^ 
our  Gruest,  the  sun  burst  forth  for  awlidle,  and  as  the  boat  ap* 
proached,  another  pealing  salute  from  the  heavy  cannon  there 
mounted,  awoke  the  echos  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  and 
told  that  Hn  was  come.  The  General  was  escorted  on  Aore 
by  Colonels  Maccreft  and  Bankhead,  and  received  at  the  por- 
tal by  Major  Gates,  commanding  the  fortress,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  square,  where  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  a  com- 
pany of  United  States  artillerists,  saluted  him.  The  whole 
parQr  were  then  conducted  around  the  fort,  and  no  litde  admi- 
ration was  expressed,  at  its  massive  and  almost  impregnable 
walls,  its  firm  and  deep  set  arches,  and  apparent  power,  both 
for  ofiensive  and  defensive  war.  A  sun^tpous  table  was 
spread,  loaded  with  cold  dishes,  finlts,  and  every  variety  of 
delicacy,  and  tastefiiUy  ornamented.  Over  head  and  around 
it,  was  a  continued  drapery  of  flags,  the  standards  of  the  United 
States  and  of  France  being  intertwined,  and  forming  an  arch 
over  the  seat  assigned  to  Lafayette.  Between  the  colours  shone 
forth  the  brightly  burnished  muskets  of  the  soldiers,  with  their 
other  accoutrements ;  and  on  the  table  itself  were  smaller 
ailken  flags,  bearing  the  inscriptions  of  the  memorable  names 
and  deeds  of  the  revolution.      One  in  particular,  ia  fil>nt  of 
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l^a^ette^  bore  ofx  it,  ^  Brandjrwbe,''  '^M^oinxHith/'  and 
«  York-town.^ 

The  associatipQS  of  this  entertainment  were  most  delight- 
lul.  It  seemed  as  if  the  men  of  two  ages  had  met  to  do  ikh 
nour  to  one  whose  name  shall  five  through  all  time.  At  the 
bead  of  the  table,  where  Colonel  Maccrea  presided,  sat'  La- 
fayette, and  bis  old  associates  of  the  Cincinnati.  At  the  ibot^ 
Colonel  Bankhead,  with  George  W.  Lafay^tte^  and  die  offi- 
<?er?  of  the  army,  most  of  Aemt  young  meii.  The  interval 
was  occupied  by  the  guests  generally.  The  soldier]^  of  Other 
days,  and  the  soldiers  of  &is,  together  with  tfad^  who  owe 
to  the  (me  the  possessic^,  imd  to  the  other  the  preservation  of 
their  independence,  all  united  in  homage  to  the  friend  of 
Washington,  die  c(HnpanioB  of  Hamilton,  ih»  pure  and  virtu- 
ous Larayette. 

On  Thursday  the  Fire  Department  mustered  to  the  utmost 
of  their  strength,  ahd  paraded  in  the  park,  where  the  General, 
(after  returning  from  the  Oratorio  given  by  thid  Choral  Socie- 
ty  in  St  Paul's  Chufcb,)  viewed  their  ^tigines'|  and  the  other 
apparatus  belonging  to  the  dauntless  guardians' of  the  city. 

All  the  Fire  En^es  in  the  city^  amounting  to  44„  with 
hook  and  ladder  companies,  and  two  engines  firom  Brooklyn, 
were  arranged  in  a  line  around  *die  park,  and  all  the  Firemen 
stood  a  Ktde  iQ  advance,  holding  their  drag  ropes."'  Aft6i 
gassing  round  tlie  line,  the  Genersa  returned  to  the  hall,  atiid 
made  his  appearance  on  the  piazza,  whei'e  he  rehikibed'&ti 
company  wim  Thomas  Franklin,  Chief  Engineer,  andihanj^ 
ladies  and.gentlemen,  to  witness  the  exhibition;  '  • 

In  the  centre  of  the  Park,  the  ladders  of  the  company  were 
erected  in  the  fonp  of  a  Pyrarbid,  on  the  top  of  wKih  v^i 
dtaced  a  miniature  house,  filled  with  combustible^.  The 
tlngines  bavk^  all  approximated  the  centre,' t6  within  a  suit* 
fible  distance,  and  having  been  charged  with  Watisr,'  'at  a  feig- 
pal  the  house  was  fired,  and, forty-Six  powerful  water 'sjfeuts 
were  all  directed  at  the  oWect  in  an  instant.  Tfie  spiediacle 
for  the  moment  was  beautiml  beyond  description."  Siiclj  was 
the  skill  of  the  engineers  that  every  spout  seemed  to  strike  the 
.common  centre,  and  a  mighty  fountain  in  the  brtn  of  it  c6\6s^ 
sal  column,  or  cone,  was  thus,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  beheld  rushing  up  and  descending  like  a 
shower  of  liquid  sihrer.  When  the  sun  shone  oiit  the  touiltain 
sparkled  ail  pver  like  a  palace  of  ice,  or  a  magnificent  dome 
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of  crjstalf  and  the  \md  now  and  then  btew  upon  die  spraj 
and  carried  off  a  cloud  of  vapour :  the  arch  of  a  rainbow  ap- 
peared above,  with  aU  its  brilliant  colours.  The  engines  ap- 
peared to  great  advantage ;  they  were  all  in  the  finest  ord^. 

On  Frkhy,  m  pursuance  of  an  invitauon  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  Free  Schools  of  New-York,  the  General  vi^ed  some 
of  the  Schods,  and  afterwards  reviewed  the  whole  collected 
fer  that  purpose  m  the  Park. 

A  large  class  of  the  scholars  in  the  female  school  recited  the 
fbllowiiig  lines : — 

WelcooM  fismo,  to  tiw  West, 
To  tiie  land  thy  tword  bath  UAst ! 
To  the  country  of  the  Free, 
Welcome,  Friend  of  JJ^vrhf  / 

Grateful  millioiM  guard  thy  fiun». 
Age  and  youth  revere  thv  name, 
Beauty  twines  the  wreath  for  the*, 
Gknious  Son  of  UJberty ! 

Tears  shaU  q>eak  k  natiott's  iMre, 
YHieresoe'er  thy  footsteps  moye^ 
By  the  choral  psean  me^— 
Welcome,  welcome,  ij^ajfUU  }. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  General,  by  particular  uivitatron,  visit- 
ed the  African  Free  School,  which  embraces  7  or  800  scholars ; 
about  450  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Here  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  tnat  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Honourable 
John  Jay,  m  1788,  be  was  elected  an  Honorary  member  of  ^ 
thb  Society,  which  the  Marquis  well  recoflected. 

The  General  then  retired  to  his  lodgings  for  a  few  moments, 
until  the  children  of  all  the  schools  could  be  assembled  in  the 
Park ;  he  then  returned  and  reviewed  the  whole,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  500Q,  arranged  by  their  teachers  in  regular  order, 
and  surrounded  by  at  least  5000  spectators.  TTie  scene  was 
truly  interesting,  and  afforded  a  peculiar  gratification  to  the 
General,  who  well  knew  that  the  schools  of  America  were  the 
nurseries  of  freedom,  and  the  basis  of  American  liberty. 

The  General  again  returned  to  his  quarters,  where  he  had 
scarcely  arrived,  before  the  9th  Regiment  of  New- York  Ar- 
tillery, under  Colonel  Alexander  M.  Moir,  appeared  before  the 
Hotel,  in  fine  order,  and  full  panoply,  to  escort  him  to  the  seat 
of  his  old  comrade,  Colonel  JVichoIas  Fish,  who,  forty  years 
ago,  mounted  the  breach  with  him  at  York-Town,  and  with 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  dine.      On  descending  to  the  steps. 
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tigreekbly  to  previous  arrangementd.  Colonel  Bfuhr  dismou&leid 
and  advanced,  and  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  officers  of  hs  regi-* 
ment,  presented  the  General  with  an  elegant  6w<»tl,  of  great 
befti]t}%  and  of  fihi^ed  workmansliip*  In  performbg  diis  very 
{^easing  office,  Colonel  Muir  delivered  the  fdlowing  address  :— 

"General— Thfe  officers  of  the  9th.  Regiment  New-York 
State  Artillery,  anxious  to  manifest,  in  common  tvith  their  fel- 
t0ww>itizens,  their  esteem  for  you,  as  the  champion  of  their 
country— the  associate  and  friend  of  Washington,  have  deputed 
me  to  present  to  you  this  sword ;  iJhe  belt  and  mounting  of 
tvhich,  being  exclusively  of  the  manufacture  of  this  city. 

^^  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  many  signal  services  which 
you  have  rendered  to  this  country ;  it  does  not  comport  with 
the  character  of  Soldiers  to  multiply  words  or  expressions 
— ^it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  you  were  always  to  be 
found  m  the  fnmt  rank  of  those  who  shed  their  bkxid,  and  ex- 
pended their  treasure,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty,  during 
that  eventful  time  which  "  tried  men's  souls.'*  These  services 
are  not  forgotten  by  a  grateful  posterity — they  are  engraven 
on  the  hearts  of  a  free  people,  by  whom  you  will  ever  be  re- 
membered as  the  illustrious  benefactor  of  mese  United  States. 

"  May  your  declining  days  foe  as  happy  as  your  youthful  and 
maturer  ones  have  been  useful  and  glorious,  and  your  name 
ever  be  associated  with  liberty,  freedom,  and  benevol^ice. 

"  Permit  me.  General,  to  add  my  personal  wishes  (or  your 
health  and  happiness^  and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  consider' 
the  circumstance  of  having  been  chosen  as  the  organ  of  the 
officers  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  to  present  this 
sword,  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  kiterestingof  my  life." 

The  General  kindly  accepted  the  sword,  and  in  doing  so, 
made  the  following  reply  j— 

'^  With  the  highest  pleasure  and  gratitude,  I  receive  this  most 
valuable  present,  from  a  distinguished  corps  of  citizen-soldiers, 
every  one  of  whom  knows  that  sworcb  have  beeu  given  to  man  ^ 
to  defend  liberty  where  it  exists,  to  conquer  it  when  it  has  been 
invaded  by  crowned  and  privileged  usurpers. 

"Accept,  dearColonelj  and  let  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  your  corps  accept,  my^most  affectionate  thanks." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bscription  on  the  Sword : — . 

"  Presented  to  Major-General  Lafayette,  by  Colonel  Alex- 
ander M.  Muir,  in  behalf  of  the  OfBcers  of  the  Ninth  Regi- 
ment New-York  Stat©  AxtiUery,  JOtii  September,  1824^  as  ^ 
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•ndltolDeii^f  Ae  esteem  ill  whicb  he  18  bddbjriAem  Ibrktf 
privtte  worth,  and  cbsdaguished  semces  during  the  w^  i^ieh 
gkve  iadependrace  to  the  United  States/' 

The  bdt  is  of  exquisite  workraaaship^  mtAf  embroidefed 
vidi  gold.  Oki  it  are  inscribed,  in  aihrer  ^Bobroidery,  the  figures 
'76,  and  the  letters  L.  F.,  thiiB->''  U  ^76.  F.**  The  pl^e  of 
the  bek  is  large,  and  sufficiently  eleeant  fo  earreqKmd* — ^Tbe 
groond-work  of  the  plate  is  oociqued  with  appropriate  miUtaiy 
deTiees,  and  aroimd  these  are  the  four  foBKymB^  inscr^ytioos  >— 

^The  Marquis  De  Lafayette, Bom  in  France,  €lh  Septem* 
ber,  1767/' 

'^Joined  die  Amerioan  Army  of  the  Revc^&A  as  a  n>hin- 
leer,  and  was  wounded  it  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Itth  Sep* 
tember,  1777.** 

<<  Commanded  the  array  m  Virginia  during  the  camjpaign  of 
1781,and  was  at  the  attack  atToik-Town,  19th  October,  1781.'' 

'*  Revisits  the  United  States  oi  America  on  an  invit^ion 
fifom  Congress,  and  landed  at  New-York,  August  16th,  1824." 

After  reviewing  the  Regiment,  and  receiving  the  nmrching 
salute,  the  General  ascended  bis  canriage,  and  was  escorted  to 
the  seat  of  his  dd  friend  and  associate,  as  before  mentioned, 
where  he  dined  in  compai^  with  a  select  party  % 

General  La&yette,  on  Tuesday  evening,  veiy  affectionately 
took  leave  of  Captain  Alfyn,  at  nis  room.  City  Hotel,  and  at 
the  same  time  presented  bun  with  a  superb  writing  des^  (made 
by  N.  Smith  rrentiss,  ai  thb  city,)  replete  with  every  tinng 
necessary  for  a  gendeman's  toilet,  bearing  this  inscriptioa, 
*' General  Lafayette  to  his  excellent  friend  Captain  AUyn, 
August  15th,  1824."<*-He  also  sent  kind  remendbrances  to 
such  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Cadmus  as  remained  on 
board,  presenting  to  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Daniel  Chadwick,  a 
beautiful  case  of  mathematical  instruments  mounted  in  «lver. 
The  Cadmus  sailed  on  Wednesday,  for  Havre. 

After  two  postponements  on  account  of  bad  weather,  the  arw 
rangeraents  snd  decorations  for  the  Ball,  in  hcmonr  of  Lafayette, 
at  Casde  Garden,  were  finally  conqileted,  $edA  it  tock  place  oa 
Tuesday  evening.  The  weather  dum^  the  day  and  the  even- 
ing was  very  fine,  and  afibrded  the  guests  unexpected  secniritf 
andpleasure.- 

Ine  conuMutiy  commenced  entering  the  Garden  about  half 
past  nx,  and  closed  about  ten  o'clock,  consisting  of  about  six 
uotisand  ladies  fwd  fend^men*    Thn  arnu^emoHa  witbout. 
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Mpe  msb^toi  aocure  perfect  safeQr  tn4  order  in  eotpra^  ifae 
iJasde,  and  to  prevent  detention. 

Immediately  in  front  pf  tbe  gate  which  forms  the  first  en- 
trance to  the  Garden,  was  erected  a  pyramid  of  the  height  of 
«eye^ty-five  £^t,  brilliantly  iUuminated,  and  surmountied  by  a 
double  Jt^angley  likewise  illuminated^resenting  the  appearance 
of  a  star  caicirclmg  the  letter  F.  Hie  Bridge  leading  to  the 
Castle,  which  stands  oS  from  the  Battery,  into  the  bay,  250 
feet,  was  this  evening  an  immense  covered  way,  carpeted  thjo 
entire  distance,  hung  with  numerous  lamps,  and  decorated  with 
evergreens*.  Through  this  magnificent  entrance,  the  company 
Ibund  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  Garden. 

The  Castle,  which  is  a  circle,  and  covers  a  surface  of  about 
600  feet,  was  enclosed  with  an  awning  at  an  altitude  of  seventy* 
five  feet,  the  dome  of  which  was  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
columa  dressed  with  pale  blue  and  white,  and  mscribed  with 
|he  names  of  men  immortalized  with  that  of  Lafayette,  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  This  column  was  encircled  with  ah  im- 
mense cut  glass  chandelier,  composed  of  thirteen  separate  ones, 
represeotiag  the  thirteen  priginal  states ;  while  it  formed  at  its 
suauBJt,  the  centre,  whence  luing  the  flags,  signals,  and  standards 
of  various  nations,  looped  and  &tooned  widi  much  ^ood  taste, 
mining  a  covering  for  the  company,  and  a  splendid  militaiy 
wd  naval. dr^ss  for  the  coarser  canopy  above. 

This  oI]ject,  which  was  the  first  that  met  the  eye,  and  formed 
at  the  base  but  a  slight  obstruction,  had  a  ve^  impojsing  ap- 
pearance, and  produced  a  fine  efifect.  The  whole  seemed  to 
2erate  Kke  a  charm  upon  the  visiter,  as  he  entered,  who,  with 
^vated  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  with  looks  of  enraptured  ad- 
mifatJoa,  came  forward  fi-om  the  massy  and  low-browed 
jeaatraoeef  with  increased  grace  in  his  step,  and  airy  lightness  in 
his  feelings.  Every  one  seemed  to  feel  at  home,  and  to  appro* 
jniate  the  9ceae  and  it^  pleasures  to  his  individual  enjoyment 
and  use. 

fi  The  loof  was  supported  by  thirteen  transparept  pplumn^ 
cqiped  with  a  circle  of  light,  and  based  with  the  armoreal  insio'na 
rf  the  several  states,  under  a  shield  pC  tlie  XJtiUA,  to  d#iS« 
wwr  dependence  on  tlio  n^tn^,  (n4  rlohly  flanked  with  a  lUliiag 
CTttperj^,  Bet^e^Q  the  eoliimn;?  were  to  be  iseen  the  namesln 
tlie  qifglnal  states,  in  gilded  letters,  encireled  by  laurel  wreathg, 
and  suspended  between  ^ericim  ^nslgns^  ond  a  {NPduftell  of 
^  striped  buhtine.^ 
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The  Greneral  made  his  appearance  about  lOd%Iock.  'Ia^ 
mediatelj  the  dance  and  the  soDg  was  at  an  end.  The  mSkaTy 
band  struck  up  a  military  air,  and  Lafayette  was  conducted 
through  a  column  of  ladies  and  gentlemen^to  a  i^endid  pa'sifioir, 
iomiediately  opposite  to  the  great  entrance.  JNot  a  word  was 
spoken  ot  gratulation — so  profound  and  respecdtd,  and  intel* 
lectualy  was  the  mterest  which  his  presence  excited  j  noliiing 
but  a  subdued  and  universal  clap  broke  the  general  sitence,  and 
that  but  for  a  moment. 

The  interior  of  the  pavilion,  which  was  composed  of  white 
cambric,  festooned,  and  otherwise  varied  with  skj  Mue,  and 
sunnounted  with  an  American  Ea^,  over  the  letter  F,  was 
richly  furnished.  Among  otfier  interesting  objects,  v^e  noticed 
a  bust  of  Hamilton,  placed  upon  a  Corinthian  pillar,  and  illnmt- 
nated  with  a  beautiiul  lamp. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  erhibitioos  were  those 
presented  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  and  seen  from  it,  immediate^ 
oyer  the  entrance  to  the  Garden.  A  triumphal  arch  of  abput 
nine^  feet  space,  adorned  with  laurel,  oak,  and  festoons  of  flags, 
&c.  were  seen,  based  upon  pillars  ojf  cannon  fifteen  feet  high. 
A  bust  of  Washington,  supported  by  a  golden  eagle,  was  placed 
over  the  arch,  as  the  presiding  deity.  Within  the  arch  was  a 
painting,  nearly  25  feet  square,  of  a  fine  colossal  figure,  repre^ 
senting  the  Genius  of  our  country,  riang  in  her  native  majestf 
and  strength,  supported  by  the  American  Eagle,  and  exhimting 
a  scroll  inscribed  to  Fayette,  vrith  the  words—"  Hcoioured  be 
the  faithful  patriot*** 

Soon  after  the  General  entered,  the  punting  just  aBaded  to» 
was  slowly  raised,  which  exhibited  to  the  audliaice  a  beautifiri 
transparency,  representing  La  Change,  the  man»on  of  Lafay- 
ette. The  e&ct  was  as  complete  as  the  view  was  unexpected 
and  imposing.  Another  subdued  clap  of  admiration  followed 
this  tasteftil,  and  appropriate,  and  higmy  interesting  display. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  made  far  that  purpose^ 
General  Lafayette,  his  son,  and  suite,  t^ether  with  a  select 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  repaired  on  board  ctf  the  steam- 
boat James  Kent,  directly  on  retiring  from  the  Grand  Fete  of 
Tuesday  evening,  and  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  river,  to  visit 
Albany,  and  the  intermediate  towns  upon  the  river.  The  par^ 
embarked  a  few  minutes  after  2  o'clock,, Wednesday  morning; 
*naoM  the  guests  were  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  vrith 
their  Presicfant,  Colonel  Varick ;   His  Honour  tfie  Recorder 
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Md  seiveral  of  tbe  Corporation ;  Crovemor  Johnson,  of  Louisi- 
ana ;   Mrs.  Lewis  of  ^rginia ;   Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton, 

-and  his  mother,  (widow  of  the  late  General  Hamilton ;)  Gene- 
ral Morton,  Cofonel  Piatt,  and  a  number  of  others. 

*  The  boat  made  \nery  good  progress  nntil  she  arrived  off 
Tarry-Towii,  where  a  very  dense  fog  came  on ;  but  such  was 

'  the  anxiety  of  General  Lafayette  to  reach  We^  Point  at  the 
appointed  time,  (10  o'clock,)  that  Commodore  Wiswall  deter- 
mined to  push  slowly  on.  It  was  impossible  for  the  pilot  to 
see  five  rods  ahead.    The  result  was,  that  at  about  7  o'clock 

'the  boat  ran  aground  upon  what  is  called  the  Oyster  Bank. 
Here  she  was  obliged  to  remain  for  several  hours — to  the  great 
disappointment  of  those  on  board,  and  also  of  the  thousands 
who  had  (collected  at  West  Point,  to  witness  his  reception,  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  at  the  villages  above,  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pass  before  daric.  As  soon  as  it  cleared  away,  so 
that  the  shores  were  discernible,  it  was  found  that  every  height 
and  cliff  were  covered  with  people,  anxious  to  do  then-  utmost 
in  honouring  the  Guest  of  the  nation.  At  Stony  Point,  in  par- 
ticular, there  was  a  large  collection  of  people,  a  flag  was  hoisted, 
and  a  salute  fired  from  a  field  piece  stationed  diere  for  that 
purpose.  One  man,  more  eager  than  the  rest,  clambered 
down  the  rocks  with  the  agility  of  a  mountain  goat,  armed  with 
a  large  musket,  which  a  feud  explosion  gave  us  to  understand 
was  heavily  charged.  The  boat  was  near  in  shore,  and  as  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  he  waved  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  "There, 
General^  I  give  you  the  best  I  can !" 

The  population  at  West  Point,  including  the  crfficers,  prcrfessh 
<M-s,  cadets,  die  artisans,  and  their  families,  &c.  &;c.  ordinarily 
amount  to  about  one  thousand  persons.  But  fit)m  day-fight 
yesterday  morning,  until  ten  o'clock,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  country  adjacent,  continued  to  flock  in  sloops  and 
other  craft,  in  great  numbers.  The  suspense  (torn  the  hours 
of  9  till  12  was  very  anxious ;  but  at  about  fifteen'tainutcs  after 
12,  the  Welcome  signal  of  hiff  approach  was  given ;  and  there 
was  inMantly  more  pusde  and  confusion  than  there  has  been 
before  witnessed  on  the  Point  since  the  army  of  the  revolution ; 
the  clangour  of  arms,  the  thrilling  notes  of  the  bugle,  and  the 
spirit-stirring  drum,  imparted  life  and  ianimation  to  this  wild  and 
magnificent  region. — The  10%  bank  of  the  Hudson  was  lined 
with  spectators ;  and  the  Cadets  were  in  line,  as  if  they  had 
een  fummcmed  fix>m  their  barracks  bv  the  wand  of  a  ma^cian. 
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Tbe  James  Keiit»  gorgeously  decoraled  with  flagi^  caooe 
proudly  on,  cuttinc  awa^  the  foaaiiDg  current,  as  though  she 
dared  Neptuae  and  all  hia  host  to  strife ;  and  came  majestical- 
I7  along  side  of  the  dock  at  half  past  12. . .  Tbe  General  was 
here  received  by  Colonel  Thayer»  the  commander  of  the  post^ 
accompanied  by  Major-Generals  Brown  and  Sco^  with  then 
respecdve  suites,  together  with  the  officers  and  prolessors  U|xi^ 
the  station,  under  a  salute  of  twenly-*one  suns  from  a  detach* 
ment  of  artillelji  posted  upon  the  blu£E^  direcdy  north  of  tte 
old  barracks.    A  landeau  was  in  readiness  to  recetr^  the 
General  as  he  stepped  ashore,  in  which  he  ascended  the  nill  to 
the  plain,  fbUowea  by  a  kxig  procession,  coqststing  of  ttie  Cin-^ 
cinnati,  the  officers  of  the  station,  gentlemen  from  New-)^k, 
and  from  the  river  towns  above,  delegates  from  tbe  towns  of 
Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Clermont,  Hudson,  and  Albany,  &c. 
ttc.    He  was  received  on  tbe  plain  by  the  cqqps  of  Cadets, 
whom  he  reviewed ;  and  aftenvards  received  the  marching 
salute  in  front  of  the  marquee  erected  for  him,  and  witnessed 
several  evolutions,  which  evinced  the  perfection  of  discipline. 
From  the  parade  ground  the  General  repaired  for  a  few  mo* 
ments  to  the  quarters  of  Generals  Brown  and  Scott,  at  Mr. 
Cozzen's,  where  the  ladies  assembled  in  a  spacious  roam  ad* 
joining  the  library,  and  partook  of  refreshments  prepared  for 
tbe  occasion.  At  half  past  two,  the  Gr^neral  was  oon,<&Gted  by 
Cokmel  Thayer  to  tbe  s(dendid  Ubraijof  the  institution,  where 
the  corps  of  Cadets  were  individually  presented  to  him  by 
Major  Worthy   the  gentlemen  upon  die  Point  who  had  not 
previously  been  introduced,  were  thon  presented  ;  a&er  which 
the  ladies  were  severally  introduced. 

From  the  library,  the  General  repaired  to  the  Afess-rqom 
of  the  Cadets,  elegandy  fitted  up  for  die  occasion,  and  sat 
down  to  a  dinner,  M^ch,  whether  we  regard  diejquandty,  quali- 
ty, the  variety,  or  the  style  in  which  it  was  served  up,  we  may 
At  once  pronounce  a  sum^uous  one«r— <^Ii|icluding  tbe  Officers, 
Cadets,  the  Cincinnati,  Corporaticyi  from  New-*York,  and 

giests,  more  than  four  hundred  persons  si^t  dawn  at  the  taUe. 
olcNoiel  Thayer  preaded,  assisted  by  Major  Wc»th.  General 
Lafayette  and  (General  Scott  were  seated  on  die  ri^t  of  the 
President,  and  Gcfieral  Brown  and  Colonel  Varick  on  fab  left. 
At  a  cross  table  at  |he  headt  were  seated  die  members  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  at  another  similaf  t^bj^,  at  the  other  end  of 
^.hallt  w^fe  d^  numbers  of  di^  C^pm^tic^i^  Ne«(-Yodc, 
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Vke^PreaideBt.  The  room  waa  tastdbUjr  a^  ^Immdf  de^ 
«eratedk  Festoons  of  ever^green  were  suqpeoded  mmi  piikr 
to  piflir,  ki  er^ny  darectioD  through  tibe  spacioiMi  haH.  Back 
of  the  Preaideat's  chair  himg  ibe^star^span^d  baoner .  Ovet 
the  chair  Was  a  large  apiiBad,  and  dieg^dy  wnwght  eagle^ 
mih  Ae  words  '*  Septenibery  1767/'  issuing  from  di^  streaoi^ 
er  in  Us  beak,  and  <' York-Town"  grasped  in  bis  claws.  A 
crown  of  laurel,  interwoven  with  roses,  was  suspended  ov^er  the 
Cental's  bead.  Over  the  window  on  bis  ri^t,  was  the  name 
of  Wasfaif^lOQ,  wfou^t  in  leaves  of  erer-green,  and  on  the 
feft  that  of  LfiJbf  ette.  At  the  other  end  of  the  haU  bimg  e 
fiitt-length  portrtut  of  '^the  Father  of  his  Coontrjr;''  and  upon 
the  li^  mil,  in  the  centre,  that  of  Jeffbrscm,  and  on  the  feft, 
Presi^dt  AdamSk 

At  6  o'clock,  the  company  rose  bom  the  tidl>le,  Imd  the 
Generd  tnd  Uer  friends  re^mbarked  on  board  of  the  James 
Kent,  ami  proceeded  to  Newburgb. 

Through  the  whole  distance  of  the  Highlands,  die  hardy 
fBOinitaioeers  who  inhibit  many  of  the  ^ens  manifested  their 
respect  by  sboTving  themsefares  ever  and  anon,  and  discharging 
tb^  muficets  from  the  crags  and  clifi  which  m  some  places 
seem  to  frown  over  the  beads  of  the  passing  traveller,  as  the 
steam*boat  pbughs  her  wi^  close  at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
In  passmg  Cold'-Spring,  a  salute  was  fired  from  a  piece  of  ar* 
tillery  statkmed  near  the  shore  for  that  purpose.  A  salute  wai 
also  fired  from  New-Windsor,  (ne^r  die  old  Encampmaat  oi 
the  Revolutionary  Army.)  Unfortunately,  however,  die  delay 
occaffloned  by  the  morning  acddent,  bad  detuned  the  party  so 
IcMig  that  the  riiades  of  ni^t  beg$n  now  to  close  m,  and  aa  the 
arrival  of  the  steam*boat  at  Newburgb  the  twilight  had  so  fai 
advanced  as  to  render  objects  indistinct  at  a  very  short  distance 
A  corps  of  kiantry  were  drawn  up  in  handsome  array  upor 
the  wharf,  to  receive  the  General,  by  whom  be  was  escorted 
to  die  Orange  Hotel,  where  be  was  received  by  the  corpora 
tion  of  the  village,  by  ^e  Preddent  of  which  be  was  addressed 

The  General  made  a  brief  and  pertment  reply  to  this  ad 
dress ;  after  which  he  entered  an  open  carriage  and  was  es 
corted  dirough  the  principal  streets  of  the  village,  which  wen> 
thronged  w&  people,  who  were  delighted  with  a  glimpse  at 
the  General's  face,  caught  even  by  the  aid  of  a  jSickering  lamp 
over  die  streetii  at  sb^  distances*  arobei  hml  befoi  erpoed 


iriiidi  were  tastefolty  festoontd  with  ever-greens  and  BovrerSf* 
and  on  several  of  them  were  suspended  appn^uiaiB  iiiscrq>- 
lioDS*  On  one  of  these  ardies  was  the  foUowing  inscriptkxi  >^ 
''Thrice  welcome  Lafayette  Columbia^  br^ht  Occidental 
Star."  Another  arch  was  formed  by  die  planting  of  two  well 
grown  forest  trees,  and  bending  their  tops  togetbe/.  The  m^* 
scription  suspended  from  this  lofty  arch  was  too  high  for  the 
rays  of  our  fedirfe  lamp.  The  inscription  upon  another  arch 
was,  ^' Lafayette  and  Liberty— Welcome  fliustrious  Chief.'' 
But  the  arch  which  was  far  the  most  beautiful,  was  erected  by 
the  ladies ;  it  extended  from  the  houses  on  eadi  side  of  the 
street,  and  formed  one  mnd  and  two  smaller  arches ;  these 
were  so  richly  and  beautiftilly  ornamented  with  festoons  and 
flowers,  that  they  would  have  answered  well  for  decorations  to 
the  portals  of  the  temple  of  Flora  herself^  the  inscription  here 
was  "  Welcome  our  hero,  Lafayette.'*  Ha\ing  returned  to 
the  Orange  Hotel,  an  address  was  presented  toifaeOen^rai  by 
Johannis  Miller,  Esq.  President  of  the  Orange  county  Agri* 
cultural  Society,  in  behalf  of  said  Society. 

The  General  was  then  ushered  into  the  grand  sdoon  of  the 
Orange  Hotel,  attended  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
consistmg  of  Messrs.  Rose,  Ruggles,  Smith,  Fisk,  and  others, 
together  with  the  Trustees  of  the  village.  The  ladies  and 
centlemen  of  the  village,  and  several  hundreds  from  the  ad- 
joming  towns,  had  then  the  honour  of  a  presentation,  and  were 
received  with  the  accastomed  affability  and  ktndneiss  of  our 
illustrious  guest,  until,  completely  exfiabsted  ^h  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  and  of  the  precedmg  night,  he  was  compelled  to 
seek  a  few  hours  repose.  The  hall  of  audience  was  oma* 
mented  with  much  taste,  and  it  was  in  this  room  diat  the  sup- 
per-table was  bountifully  spread,  at  11  o'ck)ck,  when  the 
Creneral  was  sufficiently  refreshed  to  take  a  seat  at  the  table. 
On  the  right  of  the  chair  were  the  words—"  Brandywine,  11th 
September,  1777,"  encircled  by  a  wreadi  of  ever-greens,  and 
on  the  left,  the  words  "York-Town,  19th  October,  1781," 
formed  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  was 
a  portrait  of  Washington,  and  the  whole  apartment  was  splen- 
didly decorated  with  festoons  and  flowers  of  every  ^variety  of 
the  season,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  light  of  several 
chandeliers,  reflected  from  a  large  number  of  elegant  mirrors. 

The  arrangements  at  this  place  were  extensive  and  unusual- ^^ 
ly  ifaiposing,  but  the  time  of  the  General's  arrival  was  so  late^ 
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that  much  d^rai^ement  was  the  consequence.  His  arrival  hav- 
ing been  expected  the  day  before,  the  people  had  been  assem- 
l^ling  for  nearly  two  days  f  and  it  was  computed  that,  indepen- 
dently of  the  troops  on  duty,^  there  were  at  least  10,000 
persons  in  the  village.  The  public  houses  were  all  illuminated ; 
and  a  splendid  ball  was  given  at  Crawford's  Hotel. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  steam-boat  Chancellor  Livingston  which 
liad  also  been  detained  on  her  passage  up  by  the  fog,  made 
bear  appearance  from  Albany,  when  the  most  of  the  guests 
from  New-York,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  returned  to  the 
city.  Among  the  former  were  the  two  Miss  Wrights,  who 
have  lately  arrived  from  France,  and  whose  "View  of  the 
American  Society  and  Manners,"  has  acquired  some  consi- 
derable notoriety.  The  General  and  his  suite  came  on  board 
of  the  Kent  at  about  the  same  hour,  and  retired  to  rest,  when 
the  boat  made  sail,  and  before  day-light  anchored  off  Pough- 
keepi^e. 

Our  National  Guest  has  no  where  received  a  more  flatter- 
ing reception,  than  at  the  beautiful,  ancient,  and  patriotic  vil- 
lage of  Poughkeepsie ;  nor  has  more  promptitude,  vigour,  and 
taste,  been  displayed  in  the  arrangements  at  any  other  place. 
At  sun-rise  all  hands  were  "  piped"  on  deck,  and  a  more  im- 
posing spect?icle  has  rarely  been  presented.  The  high  bluffs 
below  the  landing  place,  were  covered  with  troops,  and  thou- 
sands of  citizens  were  crowding  the  wharves,  showing  them- 
selves in  large  groups  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  win- 
dows of  the  houses  standing  within  view  of  the  river.  All  ages 
and  sexes  seemed  to  press  anxiously  forward  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  their  welcome  visiter.  At  half  past  6  o'clock,  the 
boat  got  under  way,  and  took  a  turn  upon  the  river,  while  a 
salute  was  fired  by  a  corps  of  artillery  stationed  upon  one  of 
the  heights.  When  the  General  appeared  upon  deck,  the 
welkin  rang  with  the  cheers  from  the  crowds  upon  tiie  shore, 
which  were  returned  from  the  boat.  The  boat  was  then 
drawn  up  to  the  wharf,  where  a  company  of  horse,  many  of 
the  officers  of  General  Brush's  division  on  horseback,  all 
mounted  on.  elegant  horses,  and  in  complete  unifonn,  together 
with  several  uniform  companies,  were  drawn  up  in  ^eat  or- 
der under  the  direction  of  Major-General  Brush,  assisted  by 
Colonel  Cunningham.  General  Lafayette  was  then  conducted 
by  Thonpkas  T.  Oakley,  General  James  Tallmadge,  Judge 
Emott,  and  Philo  Ruggles,  Esq.  to  a  barouche,  with  four 
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^te  hones,  in  which  the  Geoeral  took  his  seal,  at- 
tended by  Colonel  Huger,  of  South  Carofina,  General  Y«i 
Couitland}  General  Fish,  and  General  Lewis.  A  barouche, 
also  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  was  then  drawn  up,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  son  of  General  Lafavette,  and  gentlemen 
attending  them.  After  beine  conducted  to  the  pleasant  and 
extensiye  piazza  in  front  of  IVu.  Forbus'  house,  and  after  being 
introduced  to  the  clergy  and  eentlemen  attending,  he  was  cor- 
diaUv  addressed  by  Colonel  nenry  A  Livingston. 

To  this  address^  the  General  returned,  a  neat  and  feelmg 
reply. 

A  procesmn  was  then  formed  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee,  to  the  Pou^keepsie  hotel,  at  about  8  o'clock,  wb^e 
the  Greneral  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  handsomely 
served  up  by  Mr«  Myer.  At  the  head  of  the  table  hung  tte 
well-known  and  venerated  portrait  of  Washington,  and  at  the 
opposite  end,  the  Grand  Banner  of  St.  Tammany.  On  each 
side  of  the  hall,  at  suitable  distances,  were  suspemied  banners, 
with  the  arms,  name,  and  motto,  of  each  state  in  the  union. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  table,  hung  a  canopy  formed  of  festoons 
of  flowers  and  ever-greens,  of  ^various  kinds,  belted  by  a  riband, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  names  of  the  thirteen  origmal  States. 
Over  the  folding  doors,  were  the  well-known  words  of  "  Wel- 
come Lafavette"  made  with  great  accuracy,  wholly  of  pink- 
coloured  blossoms  of  china-astor,  and^n  one  of  the  walls, 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  wrought 
in  laurel  leaves,  and  encircled  m  garlands  of  flowers.  Directly 
in  front  of  the  General's  seat,  stood  a  representation  of  the 
temple  of  Fame ;  and  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  were  de- 
corated in  a  style  to  correspond  with  the  above. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  and  with  a  praise-worthy  prompt* 
ness,  the  escort  was  formed,  and  the  General  was  attended  to 
the  boat  with  every  possible  mark  of  respect;  the  troops  again  ^ 
repaired  to  the  heights;  and  on  haulbg  into  the  stream,  ano- 
ther salute  was  fired  from  the  artillery,  and  afterwards  several 
Vollies  of  musketry  were  fired,  with  a  precision  which  the  Grene- 
ral was  pleased  to  say  resembled  very  much  the  firing  of  regular 
troops.  The  shores  were  again  Imed  with  people,  who  cheered 
in  all  directions. 

Passing  rapidly  up  the  river,  preparations  were  made  (or 
landing  with  Governor  Lewis,  at  the  dock,  near  his  elegant 
country  seat.    The  boat  arrived  at  about  12  o'ctock,  and  on 
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c^ffiung  abf]^  side^i  carnages  were  found  in  readiness  to  convey 
the  patty  to  the  mansion  which  stood  at  some  distance  from 
the  road,  which  wound  through  a  beautiful  copse  to  the  house. 
On  aligbtingi  the  General  and,  suite  were  introduced  to  the 
famSfyf  and  were  shortly  ajfter  introduced  into  an  apartmenti 
idhere  an  elegant  coUation  was  provided :  peaches,  grapes,  and 
melonSy  were  miogled  with  more  sujbstanda]  fare,  and  every 
Taiiety  of  wm  sparlded  on.  the.  taUe/  After  remaining  an 
hour  and.  a.  half,  the  General  tookleave  of  this  hospitable  family, 
and  embarked,  in  ord^r  to.  continue  his  voyage  to  Albany.   ' 

Soonafierwardi9i,  in  passing  the  seat  of  James  Thompson,  Esq. 
a  boat  came  off  with  a  large  basket  of  peaches,  of  enormous  size, 
and  elxellent  flayouri  and  with  se^reral  elegant  bouquets  of 
flowers. 

bk  passing  the  landing  at  Kingstcm,  (four  miles  from  the  vil^ 
lage,)  a  large  colfection  were  found  to  have  assembled ;  a  sa- 
lute was  &ed  frdm  the  shore,  anc}  hearty  cheers  given  and 
retonied.  At  Hm  pkce»  Colonel  Henry  Livingston,  who  com- 
manded a  re^ment  under  Lafayette  in  Rhode  Island,  and  at 
Valley  Forge,  came  on  board*  The  General  had  just  been 
inquiring  of  Colonel  Fish,  what  had  become  of  his  old  friend 
Henry  Livii^sUin,  and  received  him  most  affecticmately. 

The  stean^boat  arrited  at  Clermont  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the. 
afternoon,  and  came  to  anchor  off  the  elegant  manidon  of 
Rdbert  L.  Livin^ton,  Esq.  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Chan- 
ceitor  Livmgston.  Qefore  the  boat  arrived  at  the  dock,  it  was 
discovered  diat  the  groves,  were  Kterally  alive  with  people,  of 
aU  ages  and  sexesj  equally  anxions  with  the  hospitable  proprie- 
tor, to  manifest  their  respect  for  their  expected  guest,  and  greet 
his  laodbg.  But  while  the  rocks  and  glens,  and  even  trees  to 
their  top^rao^  branches,  presented  this  animated  spectacle,  the 
Cn^aeral,  his  suite,  and  friends,  were  still  more  surprised  by  the 
appearance  upon  the  lawn  of  this  romantic  and  seduded  place, 
of  a  regiment  of  well-disciplined  troops,  drawn  up  to  receive 
him. — ^Theire  were  several  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  one 
of  which  (a  large  sloop)  was  decorated  with  flags,  and  a  streamer 
floated  from  her  mast,  with  the  motto  of  "Welcome  Lafayette," 
in  large  letters.  On  landing,  a  salute  was  fired  from  this  vessel, 
which  was  unexpectedly  reti^ned  from  a  field  piece  planted  in 
a  thick  copse  of  trees  upon  the  shore.  The  Generd  dien  as- 
cended the  shore,  and  was  c<7nducted  by  Generals  Lewis  and 
Fish,  to  die  mmmmof  Mr.  LivingstcHi,  where  he  was  received 
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hy  that  gendeman  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  cordiality.-— 
After  the  friends  of  Mr.  Livingston,  assembled  on  the  occasioD, 
had  been  presented,  the  General  reviewed  the  troops  upon  the 
lawn,  by  whom  he  was  honoured  with  a  feu  de  joie.  At  this 
moment,  a  long  procession  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  fra- 
ternity of  Freemasons,  consisting  of  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  and  the  members  of  "  Widow's  Son  Lodge,'*  of  Red- 
hook,  emerged  from  a  grove,  and  on  being  presented  to  ibe 
Genera],  an  appropnate  address  was  delivered  by  Palmer  Cook, 
Esq.  W.  M.  of  the  aforementioned  lodge. 

After  a  brief  and  pertinent  reply,  the  General  accepted  rfan 
invitation  to  visit  the  seat  of  Edward  P«  Livingston,  Esq.  which 
b  ffltuated  but  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  upon  the  same  ele- 
vated and  beautiful  plam.     His  reception  was  equally  cordial 
and  flattering  as  before.     An  excellent  cold  collation,  together 
with  refreshments  of  every  suitable  kind,  were  served  up. 
And  while  the  company  were  partaking  of  these,  the  steam- 
boat Richmond,  Captain  William  Wiswall,  came  gayly  down, 
and  anchored  along  side  of  the  James  Kent,  having  on  board 
Major-General  Jacob  Rutsen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  suite,  Bri- 
jadier-General  Fleming,  and  suite,  the   Mayor  of  Hudson, 
Rufus  Reed,  Esq.)  Dr.  Tallman,  late  Mayor,  and  Colonel 
strong,  as  delegates  from  the  city  of  Hudson,  together  with 
the  Hudson  Band,  and  two  elegant  uniform  companies,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Edwards.    This  addition  to  the  com- 
pany already  on  the  ground,  repaired  immediately  to  the  seat 
of  Mr.  E.  P.  Livingston,  from  whence,  after  refreshments  were 
served  out  to  them  by  Mr.  L.  and  Commodore  Wiswall  in 
person,  General  Lafayette  was  escorted  back  to  the  seat  of  his 
liberal  entertainer.     As  night  came  on,  the  troops  and  crowd 
from  the  country  dispersed,  and  the  Hudson  troops  were  taken 
on  board  of  the  steam-boat  James  Kent,  where  refreshments 
were  ordered,  and  the  forward  deck  and  cabm  assigned  to  them 
for  the  night.     In  the  evening  the  whole  of  Mr.  L's.  splendid 
suite  of  apartments  were  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  an  elegant 
ball  was  given  in  honour  of  the  General's  company.     The  as- 
semblage was  very  numerous,  and  a  brilliant  circle  of  ladies, 
arrayed  in  all  tlie  charm  of  health,  beauty,  and  rich  and  elegant 
dresses,  were  contributing  to  the  festivity  and  joy  of  the  occa* 
sion,  by  "  tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  or  by  conversation    ' 
sparkled  with  wit,  or  adorned  by  the  paces  of  poliidied  man- 
hers  and  education.     Among  the  guests  tiiis  evening,  m  addition 
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to  those  already  named,  were  the  Honourable  Edward  Ldving-, 
ston,  of  New-Orleans,  die  Honourable  Walter  Patterson,  Cap- 
tain Ridgeley,  of  the  Navy,  the  Honourable  Peter  R.  Living- 
ston, A.  Vanderpool,  Esq,  of  Kinderhook,  Mrs.  Montgomery, 
(widow  of  the  ^lant  General  who  fell  at  Quebec,)  and  many 
others  whose  names  are  not  recollected.    During  the  evening 
a  sumptuous  supper  was  served  up  m  a  style  of  magnificence 
rarely,  if  ever  equalled  in  this  country.     The  room  selected  for 
this  part  of  thefete,  was  an  extensive  Greenhouse,  or  Orangery, 
and  the  effect  was  indescribably  fine.    The  tables  had  been 
made  and  fitted  fi[»r  this  occasion,  and  were  spread  beneath  a 
large  grove  of  Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  with  bending  branches 
<^  firuit,  and  many  other  species  of  exotic  shrubs  and  plants. 
Flora  also,  had  profusely  scattered  her  blossoms ;    and  the 
whole  scene  seemed  to  partake  of  endiantment.     The  beholder 
stood  gazing,  as  if  bound  by  •the  wizard  spell  of  the  Magician. 
The  night  was  dark  and  rainy ;  but  this  contributed  to  the 
general  efifectof  thej^^e,  inasmuch  as  the  darkness  heightened 
^^e  effect  of  the  thousand  lamps  by  which  the  surrounding 
groves  were  illuminated.    There  was  also  a  fine  exhibition  of 
fireworks,  which  had  been  prepared  and  brought  firom  New- 
York  for  the  occasion.     It  having  been  found  inconvenient  to 
provide  suppers  for  so  many  on  board  of  the  boat,  the  whole 
detachment  of  troops  were  invited  by  Mr.  L.  to  supper  in  the 
Green  house,  which  invitation  was  accepted.     At  10  o'clock, 
General  Lafayette  retired  firom  this  scene  of  gayety  and  beauty, 
and  at  two  the  hall  was  closed,  and  the  company  separated, 
not  only  highly  Ratified  with  the  ent^tainment,  but  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  got  up  and  imparted  to  his  guests,  by 
Mr.  L.  whose  style  of  living  closely  approximates  that  of  the 
-  real  English  gentleman,  and  whose  wealth  is  equalled  by  his 

kindness  and  liberality. 
'       At  9  o'clock  oft  Friday,  the  General  again  embarked,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  before  10  o'clock,  was  in  sight  of 
Catsldll.     The  long  wharf  which  projects  half  a  mile  into  the 
river,  was  occupied  by  two  battalions  of  troops. — ^The  high- 
lands which  nearly  exclude  the  whole  village  from  a  view  of 
the  river,  were  covered  with  people,  and  on  the  arrival  of  tlie 
James  Kent  at  the  dock,  a  salute  of  13  guns  was  fired  from 
the  artillery  on  one  of  the  heights.      The  arrangements  of 
*  General  Lafayette  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  thi^t  he 
'  should  be  at  Albany  on  that  day  to  dinner,  and  hence  it  was 
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tttterljr  impCMsftle  fer  fami  to  make  any  stay  atCatal£31,  althoi]^ 
he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  dine  by  a  r&ry  respectaUe  dekga- 
tion.  The  General,  to  gratiiy  the  feelings  m  tfacvusands  who 
were  assembled  at  the  landEng  lo  hail  his  arrival  and  bid  him 
welcome,  consented  to  land  and  pass  through  the  jn-inc^ 
streets,  m  an  degant  carriage,  accompanied  by  the  Cmxumttee 
of  Arnngements,  and  escorted  hjr  the  military,  and  a  large 
assemblage  of  citizens  in  procession.  In  front  of  Crowell's 
Hotel  the  procession  halted,  and  the  General  was  received  by 
the  acchmatio&s  of  a  large  concourse  <^'  peqple,  eager  to  see, 
and  embrace  the  Nation's  GuesL  Amongst  the  oompaiqr 
was  a  body  of  the  heroes  of  the  revoluticm,  Yi4H>se  furrowed 
leatores,  silver  locks,  and  totteiin^  steps,  bespoke  age  and  hard 
service.  But  at  the  sight  of  their  M  Cr^era],  they  rushed 
forward  to  meet  the  quick-extended  grasp  of  ^eir  old  Com- 
mander. Among  the  number,,  was  an'(old  servant  who  was 
with  Lafayette  when  be  was  wounded  at  the  batde  of  Brandy- 
wine.  Tliis  was  a  touching  scene,  fev^  eyes  w^e  dry,  either 
among  the  actors  or  spectators ;  but  the  General's  time  was 
so  short,  that  he  was  constrained  to  leave  the  timber  Ikmiouts 
that  awaited  him  in  dus  place,  bid  adieu  to  the  citizens,  and 
embark  for  Hudson. 

The  boat  arrived  t^  Hudson  a  few  minutes  before  2  o'clock^ 
but  the  same  reason  diat  prevented  a  longer  stay  a  Ca.t$kil], 
also  rendered  it  impossible,  consistent  with  his  arrangements, 
to  make  any  ccMtsiderable  stay  here.  On  landing,  the  crowd 
vras  so  great  that  it  was  almost  imposaUe  to  proceed,  not- 
withstanmng  die  isctive  exerdons  of  Gdonel  Darling,  the 
Mar^al  of  the  day,  assisted  by  the  military.  The  General 
was  c(X)ducted  to  an  elegant^barouche,  drawn  by  four  beauti- 
ful black  hcHTses,  attended  by  four  grooms  in  a  special  livefy. 
After  the  Greneral,  followed  a  number  <^  other  carriages,  vrm 
his  retinue,  and  die  di&rent  ddegates  from  the  river  towns. 
The  procession  passed  up  Feny  to  Warren-street,  where  an 
arch  was  erected,  which  foi^  its^e  and  elegance  of  ccmstruc* 
tion,  exceeded  any  that  Irad  been  previously  seen  on  the  tour. 
The  whole  street,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  was 
choked  with  'the  <30wd.    And  die  vrindows,  as  at  Catskill, 

•  w^re  filled  with  kdies,  whose  ^ow-white"  bands  and  handker- 
chiefs,  were  gracefully  waved  in  the  air,  while  the  crowd  in  die 
streets  were  cheering,  and  the  Genial,  with  his  usual  ccmde* 

'  iKiteafanjr'P^howmg)  or  endeavouiing  la  bow,  to  every  indivi- 
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dual  in  the  multitude.  About  balf-way  up  the  street,  stood 
another  arch)  elegantly  adorned;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
town  was  a  third,  superior  to  all,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a 
€X>lossal  figure  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  well  proportioned  and 
painted,  holding  in  her  hand  the  American  standard,  which  be- 
.iDg  of  unusual  size,  floated  in  the  air  .with  an  imposing  efiect. 
To  each  of  the  arches  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were  suspended 
aj^ropriate  inscriptions.  On  arriving  at  the  square,  at  the 
head  of  Warren-street,  the  procession  wheeled  and  returned  to 
the  Court-house,  when  the  troops  and  citizens  opened  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  all  that  could,  passed  through,  and  up  to  the 
Coqrt-room.  AU  the  seats  without  the  bar  were  filled  with 
the  "  Daughters  of  Columbia,"  forming  a  large  and  interesting 
group  of  well-dressed  and  beautiful  females.  The  Court- 
room was  superbly  decorated — displaying  more  labour,  taste, 
and  skill,  than  any  decoraticHis  of  tne  kind  that  were  seen  on 
the  route*  At  the  entrance  of  the  bar,  on  either  side,  stood 
a  beautiful  Corinthian  pillar,  with  caps  and  cornices  of  the  com- 
posite order  of  architecture,  elegantly  wrought  and  ornamented 
with  leaves  and  gold.  On  the  top  of  each  of  these  pillars  was 
placed  a  globe,  and  the  whole  were  united  at  the  top  by  a 
chain  of  flowers  of  every  hue,  festooned  with  laurel  and  roses. 
The  General  was  conducted  to  this  rich  and  beautiful  portal, 
wbere  His  Honour  the  Mayor  delivered  an  interesting  address. 
General  Lafayette  briefly  replied  to  the  address,  after  which 
the  members  of  the  Common  Council  were  severally  presented 
to  him.     A  most  interesting  and  affecting  spectacle  was  then 

Iiresented ;  sixty-eight  veterans  of  the  revolution,  who  had  col- 
ected  fix>m  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  formed  a  part  of 
the  procession,  and  were  next  presented ;   and  it  so  happened 
that  several  of  them  were  officers,  and  many  of  them  soldiers 
^  who  had  served  with  Lafayette.     Notwithstanding  that  they 
were  admonished  that  the  greatest  haste  was  necessary,  yet 
every  one  had  something  to  say ;  and  when  they  grasped  his 
fiiendly  hand,  each  seemed  reluctant  to  release  it.     One  of 
,  them  cam^  up  with  a  sword  in  his  hand^  which,  as  he  passed, 
.  be  remarked  was  "given  to  \nm  by  the  Marquis,**  at  such  a 
/place,  "  ip  Rhode  Idand."    Another,  with  a  tear  glistening  in 
. .  his  eye,  as  he  shook  the  hand  of  the  General,  observed-— "  lou, 
^  Sff,  gave  nie  the  first  jguinea  I  ever  had  in  my  life— I  shkll 
"  npyer  forget  that.** 

^e officers  oi  &e  m3^ wexe'next  i^ries^btbdt ttnd  after 
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them,  the  ladles.  But  time  wouI4  not  aDow  of  delay ;  and 
many  thousands  who  were  eagerly  pressing  forward,  were  di^ 
appointed  in  not  being  introduced  to  the  man  whom  fliejr  had 
assembled  to  honour.  In  passing  down  the  street,  however,  cm 
arriving  opposite  Allen's  hotel,  where  arrangements  bad  been 
made  lor  the  dinner,  the  solicitations  were  so  warm  and  earnest, 
that  the  General  was  constrained  to  alight  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine  in  the  long  room.  And  here,  agab,  was  presented  a 
specimen  of  Hudson  taste,  which  deserves  every  commendation. 
The  hall  was  decorated  in  a  style  of  elegance,  that  wculd  com- 
pare only  with  the  Court-house.  The  General  stopped  but 
for  a  moment,  when  he  re-entered  his  carnage,  and  returned 
to  the  boat,  followed  by  the  shouts  and  blessbgs  of  thousands. 
On  leaving  the  dock,  three  cheers  were  given  by  the  multitude, 
and  returned  from  the  boat — ^after  which  a  salute  was  fired  from 
the  hill  near  the  Observatory.  In  passing  up  the  river,  the 
docks  at  the  villages  of  Coxsackie,  New-Baltimore,  and  Coey- 
mans,  were  crowded  with  people,  who  cheered  the  General 
repeatedly,  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  though  they  had 
had  a  nearer  view.  At  Castleton,  a  large  collection  of  people 
had  assembled,  and  a  salute  was  fired  from  a  six  pounder. 

In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  delays  on  the  way,  a 
freshet  in  the  river,  the  contrary  winds  and  tide,  the  James 
Kent  did  not  arrive  at  her  moorings  at  the  Overslaugh,  until  five 
o'clock  (on  Friday)— three  hours  later  than  was  originally  con- 
templated. The  consequence  was,  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  committee  for  the  city  of  Albany  were  deranged ;  the  com- 
mittee themselves,  consisting  of  Alderman  Townsend  and 
Humphrey,  Colonel  Bacon,  and  others,  (in  addition  to  the. 
New-York  delegation,  which  had  accompanied  the  General 
from  New-York,;  who  had  been  waiting  to  receive  their  guest, 
were  much  fatigued ;  and  the  troops,  who  had  been  on  duty 
since  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  refi^shment,  were 
nearly  exhausted.  On  landing,  the  General  was  conducted  to 
a  superb  landeau,  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  and  carriages 
were  in  readiness  for  the  gentiemen  accompanying  him.  Tlie 
procession  was  quickly  formed,  and  moved  rapidly  on  to  Ghf^en* 
bush,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  horse,  commanded  by 
Major  General  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  Marshal  of  the  day, 
assisted  by  Colonel  Cooper.  On  arriving  at  the  centre  of  the 
village,  the  General  was  conducted  to  a  large  marquee,  erected 
beneadi  an  arch,  similar  to  those  heretofore  described,  and 
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oearlng  appropriate  bscriptionsy  where  he  was  received  by  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  who  welcomed  him  with  an  ap- 
propriate address ;  after  which,  refreshments  were  served,  and 
the  procession  moved  on.     Night  was  now  rapidly  setting  in  ; 
and  the  delay  at  the  Ferry,  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  boats,  rendered  it  quite  d^rk  when  the  General  landed  ia 
Albany.     It  was,  however,  easy  to  discern,  that  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  event  had  been  extensive,  and  that  a  prodigious 
assemblage  of  people  were  yet  impatiently  awaiting  his  approach. 
He  was  welcomed,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  by  Stephen  Lush, 
£sq.  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  Albany,  who  rode  in  the  carriage  with  him.     A  large  de^ 
tachment  of  troops  were  on  duty,  and  a  salute  was  fired  by  a 
corps  of  artillery,  stationed  near  the  Ferry-stairs,  which  was 
answered  by  the  old  Clinton  field-piece,  which  has  long  stood 
upon  the  hill  back  of  Albany,  to  send  its  thunder  forth,  echoing 
among  the  distant  hills,  on  all  patriotic  occasions.     On  entering 
the  city,  the  procession  passed  under  an  arch,  inscribed  "  The 
Hero  is  Welcome."    At  the  junction  of  Church  and  South 
Market-streets,  stood  another  arch,  large  and  beautiful,  inscrib- 
ed, "We  remember  thy  deeds — ^We  revere  thy  worth — ^We 
love  thy  virtues."     At  the  foot  of  Beaver-street,  near  the  Mu- 
seum, stood  a  third  stupendous  arch,  displaying  by  its  festoons 
and  the  disposition  and  variety  of  flowers  interwoven  with  ever- 
greens, much, beauty  in  itself,  and  taste  in  the  ladies,  whose 
delicate  fingers  had  formed  and  ornamented  it. — On  entering 
the  foot  of  State-street,  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church, 
stood  a  temple,  richly  ornamented,  around  the  pillars  of  which 
the  ivy  was  gracefuUy  entwined.     On  the  top  of  the  temple, 
stood  a  large  living  eagle,  who  proudly  flapped  his  wings  as  the 
chieftain  passed.     Many  of  the  houses  were  illuminated,  among 
which  were  the  Q»pitol,  and  the  whole  block  of  Gregory's 
buildings,  including  the  houses  of  Chancellor  Sanford,  Mr. 
Gregory,  Isaac  Hamilton,  Esq.  and  the  extenske  estabbshment 
of  ]V&.  Crnttenden.     On  the  front  of  the  latter  was  a  transpa- 
rency, executed  by  Iriman,  of  this  city,  representing  the  recep- 
tion of  General  Lafayette  by  the  Genius.of  Libejty,  who  prof- 
fers him  a  scroll ;  and  in  the  back  ground  was  seen  the  ship 
Cadmus,  in  which  he  made  his  passage  from  France.     The 
elevated  situation  of  these  lojfty  buildings,-  contributed  to  give 
the  illumination  a  splendid  and  elegant  appearance  ;  and  the 
effect  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  bright  light  cast  upon  the 
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military,  the  cavalcade,  and  tbe  immense  conoocu^  of  pe<q>fe, 
who  otherwise  would  only  have  been  felt  instead  of  seen.  Ch 
alighting  at  the  capitol,  the  General  was  conducted  to  the  Se- 
nate Chamber,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Honourable 
Ambrose  Spencer,  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  members  of  the 
Corporation.  He  was  addressed  by  the  Mayor  in  the  ibUow- 
ing  words : — 

"  Sir — ^Your  visit  to  this  country  is  received  with  universal 
and  heartfelt  joy.  Your  claims  upon  the  gratitude  and  the 
friendship  of  this  Nation,  arise  from  your  heroic  devotion  to  its 
freedom,  and  your  uniform  assertion  to  the  rights  of  man.  Tbe 
progress  of  time  has  attested  the  piuity  of  your  character,  and 
the  lustre  of'your  heroism ;  and  the  whole  course  of  your  life 
has  evinced  those  exalted  virtues,  which  were  first  di^layed 
in  favour  of  the  independence  and  liberty  of  America. 

^<  In  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  peril,  when  America,  without 
allies,  without  credit,  with  an  enfeebled  government,  and  with 
scanty  means  of  resistance,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  her  cause 
and  the  protection  of  Heaven,  was  combating  for  her  liberties, 
against  a  nation,  powerful  in  resources  and  all  the  materials  for 
war,  when  our  prospects  of  success  were  by  many  considered 
more  than  doubtful,  if  not  desperate,  you  devoted  all  your 
energies  and  all  your  means  to  our  defence ;  and  after  witness- 
mg  our  triumphant  success,  your  life  has  been  consecrated  to 
the  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  the  old  world. 

"  When  Franklin,  the  wisest  man  of  the  age,  pronounced 
you  the  most  distinguished  person  he  ever  knew,  when  Wash- 
mgton,  the  illustrious  hero  of  the  new  world,  honoured  you 
with  friendship  the  most  sincere,  and  with  confidence  the  most 
unlimited,  they  evinced  their  just  discernment  of  chsa*acter,  and 
foresaw  the  further  display  of  faculties  and  virtues  which  would 
identify  your  name  with  liberty,  and  demonsti-ate  your  well 
founded  claims  to  the  gratitude,  die  love,  and  the  admiration 
of  mankind. 

"  The  few  dlirviving  statesmen  and  soldiery  of  the  Revolu- 
tion have  gathered  around  you  as  a  friend  and  a  brother — the 
generation  that  has  risen  up  since  your  departure,  cherish  the 
same  feelings,  and  those  that  will  appear  in  the  successive 
future  ages,  will  hail  you  as  the  benefactor  of  America,  and  the 
hero  of  liberty.  In  every  heart  you  have  a  friend,  and  your 
^  ®"|?Sium  is  pronounced  by  every  tongue.  In  behalf  of  the  in- 
'  *^«>«aats  of  this  ancient  city  I  welcome  you  most  cordially 
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and  tender  to  you  tbeir  civic  honours.  I  salute  you  as  an 
illustnous  benefactor  of  our  country ;  and  I  supplicate  the 
Uessings  of  Heaven  on  a  life  sanctified  in  the  sublime  cause  of 
Leroic  virtue  and  disinterested  benevolence." 

To  this  address,  wfai«h  we  beg  leave  to  pronounce  forcible 
and  elegant,  the  General  returned  the  ibllowing  reply : — 

"  Sir — ^The  enjoyments  of  my  visit  to  the  beautiful  and  hap- 
y  shores  of  the  North  River,  cannot  but  be  highly  enhanced 
y  the  ajSectionate  reception,  the  civic  testimonies  of  esteem, 
which  are  conferred  upon  me  m  this  city,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  sentiments  so  gratifying  to 
my  heart.  Not  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  place, 
ancient,  but  small,  was  my  head  quarters,  on  the  frontiers  of 
an  extensive  wilderness,  since  as  commander  in  the  northern 
department,  I  had  to  receive  the  oath  of  renunciation  to  a  royal 
distaAt  government,  of  allegiance  to  the  more  legitimate  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Now,  Sir,  Albany 
has  become  a  considerable  city ;  is  the  central  seat  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  state  of  New-York.  Those  wildernesses  rank 
among  the  most  populous,  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  the  union. 
This  riang  generation,  has,  in  two  glcmous  wars,  and  still  more 
so  in  her  admirable  institutions,  asserted  an  indisputable  supe- 
riority over  the  proud  pretenaers  to  a  control  upon  her. 

"  To  these  happy  recollections,  Sir,  you  have  the  goodness 
to  add  remembrances  of  my  early  admission  among  the  sons 
and  soldiers  of  America,  of  friendships  the  most  honourable  and 
dear  to  me,  I  will  not  attempt  to  express  the  feelings  that 
crowd  on  my  mind,  and  shaD  only  beg  you,  Sir,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Corporation,  to  accept  the  tribute  of  my  respect- 
ful and  devoted  gratitude,  ftr  the  city  of  Albany  and  her 
.worthy  magistrates." 

The  members  of  the  Common  Council,  and  those  fi-iends 
who ,  had  been  specially  invited,  having  been  introduced,  |he 
General  was  then  conducted  to  the  Govemor*s  apartment, 
where  he  was  received  by  his  Excellency  Governor  Yates,  who 
addressed  him  as  follows : — 

"  General — ^A  million  and  a  half  of  freemen  congratulate  you 
on  your  arrival  in  this  state ;  and  as  their  chief  magistrate,  and 
in  their  behalf,  I  bid  you  welcome. 

"  On  your  appearance,  the  recollection  of  former  days  recur 
to  us  afresh,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  our  ideas  utterance. 

**  Those  among  us  whose  immediate  ancestcH^  or  cdtmexions 
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were  acdvely  engaged  in  that  arduous  and  mightj  efibrt  for  a 
nation^s  freedom — in  which  you  so  essentiallj  contributed,  ex- 
perience emotions  the  most  exquisite,  on  this  happy  and  highly 
mteresting  occaaon ;  and  if  this  be  so  with  regard  to  them,  w4io 
can  describe  the  sensations  of  the  few  surviving  revolutionary 
soldiers  and  patriots,  your  companions  in  arms. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  language  to  depict  the  feelings  of  a 
grateful  nation,  emancipated  from  thrddom  by  your  aid— hap* 
py  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
flourishing  in  arts,  on  beholding  their  distinguished  benefactor, 
Twho  is  so  jusdy  ranked  among  the  most  prominent  of  their  de- 
hverers)  again  revisiting  their  shores,  after  an  absence  of  two- 
score  years. 

"  It  b,  Greneral,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  circumstances  of 
my  life,  that  I  am  favoured  with  the  honour  of  personally  ad- 
dressing you ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  always 
attend  you,  and  may  your  course  through  life  be  as  happy  as  it 
has  been  glorious." 

This  affectionate  address  was  answered  by  General  Lafay- 
ette, as  follows : — 

"  Sir — ^The  kind  welcome  jrou  are  pleased  to  express  in 
behalf  of  the  free  and  happy  citizens  of  the  State  of  New-York, 
is  an  additional  claim  to  my  gratitude  towards  them,  and  a  par- 
ticular obligation  conferred  upon  me  by  their  respected  chief 
magistrate. 

"  The  inexpressible  feelings,  which  the  presence  of  my  revo- 
lutionary companions,  and  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  could  not  fail  to  excite,  mingle  in  my  heart 
with  the  delight  I  enjoy  from  the  sight  of  the  wonderful  im- 
provements, superior  to  the  most  sanguine  anticipations,  which, 
m  the  space  of  forty  years,  have  so  clearly  evinced  the  power 
of  enlightened  patriotism  under  republican  institutions* 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  accept  my  affectionate  and  re- 
spectful acknowledgments." 

The  suite  of  the  Governor  having  been  presented  to  the 
General,  together  with .  his  Excellency's  particular  friends,  he 
was  conducted  from  the  capitol  to  the  residence  of  MattHew 
Gregory,  Esq.  (who  mounted  the  ramparts  with  Lafayette  and 
Hamilton  at  York-Town,)  where  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  the  city  and  state,  were  assembled  to  pay  him 
their  respects.  Among  tiiem  were  Governor  Clinton,  the 
ChanceUor,  and  Judges  of  tiie  Supreme  Court,  the  Lieut. 
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Gorernory  and  prindpal  officers  of  the  state,  &e«  &c«  After 
remaining  here  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  General  was  at- 
tended to  die  lodgings  prepared  for  him  at  Crattenden's,  and 
where  a  rich  and  bountiiul  supper  was  spread  for  the  Corpora- 
tion and  its  guests.  The  Mayor  presided  at  this  entertainment, 
assisted  by  Alderman  Van  Logen ;  and  a  nnmber  of  toasts  were 
drank  by  way  of  concluding  the  banquet. 

Chrer  head,  in  front  of  the  chair  of  the  president,  was  the 
painted  inscription — ^*^  Lafayette  the  Guest  of  the  Nation,*'  and 
on  the  reverse—"  York-Town,  October  19th,  178K"  Among 
the  festoons  were  the  words  wrought  ia  flowers—"  Flora's 
Tribute."  On  the  right  of  the  chair  hung  the  p(»lrait  of  La- 
fayette, painted  in  1783;  and  on  the  left  that  of  die  late  Robert 
Morris.  Farther  down  the  room  stood  a  marble  pedestal,  sur- 
mounted with  the  bust  of  Wasiungton,  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel;  and  an  American  Bald  Eagle  hovered  over  the  door* 
After  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  drawing  room,  the  General, 
accompanied  by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  befc»re  mentioned, 
(excepting  Governor  Clinton,  who  did  not  attend,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  death  of  his  son,)  repaired  to  the  Assem- 
bly Chamber  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  echoing  to  Ae  music 
and  the  dance  of  a  splendid  ball,  given  in  honour  of  the  "  Na- 
tion's Guest."  The  room  was  handsomely,  though  not  pro- 
fusely, decorated  with  wreaths  and  festoons,  and  the  pillars 
entwined  with  ivy.  The  Speaker's  Chair  was  entirely  shrouded 
or  enveloped  in  shrubbery  of  ever-greens  and  flowers,  and  in 
front,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  beautiftil  sarland,  was  the 
following  inscription  : — ^"  Welcome  brave  Laiayette ;  we  hail 
thee  as  the  Nation's  Guest  and  early  friend."    From  the  staff 

Projecting  forward  from  the  gallery,  floated  a  broad  streamer, 
earing  die  hero's  name.  Over  the  Speaker's  chair,  the  well 
known  full  length  portrait  of  Washington  preserved  its  place, 
encircled  by  a  wreath  of  laurel ;  and  the  walls  were  hung 
round  with  banners,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  following 
Generals  of  the  Revolution,  viz.  Schuyler,  IJncoln,  Hamilton, 
Lingan,  Wayne,  Warren,  Montgomery,  Greene,  Knox,  Woos- 
ter,  Heath,  Gates,  Clinton,  M'Dougall,  and  Gansevoort.  Ge- 
neral Lafayette  stayed  but  about  an  hour. amidst  this  scene  of 
pleasure  and  gayety,  during  which  time  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men moved  in  procession  before  him,  and  were  severally 
honoured  with  an  introduction.    At  1  o'clock,  be  retired  to 
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dbtun  that  repose  which  the  incessant  fatigues  of  the  week 
must  have  rendered  not  only  desirable,  but  highly  necessary. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  General  rose  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  at  an  early  hour ;  and  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
day  required  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  the  calls  of  gentlemen 
commenced  at  a  most  unfashionable  time.  Among  other  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Clinton  called,  pursuant  to  a  request  from  the 
New-York  Literary  and  Phibsophical  Society,  of  which  he  is 
Presid^t,  to  present  the  Greneral  with  a  di{doma  of  member- 
ship. And  in  perf(N*ming  this  duty,  he  addlressed  the  General 
in  an  appropriate  manner. 

In  replying  to  this  forcible  and  elegant  address  of  our  distin- 
guished fellow-citizen,  General  Lafayette  remarked  in  substance, 
^*  that  the  honour  conferred  .  on  him  was  rendered  the  more 
gratifying  to  his  feelings  by  the  reflection,  that  the  evidence  of 
It  was  presented  to  him  by  the  highly  respected  son  and  nephew 
of  two  of  his  departed  brothers  in  arms,  and  warm  and  personal 
friends  and  companions.'' 

At  8  o'clock  the  military  were  again  under  arms,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  Greneral's  lodgings,  to  escort  him  through  a 
number  of  the  i»incipal  streets,  and  thence  to  one  of  the  ele- 

Snt  canal  packet-boats,  in  wUch  tiie  Corporation  bad  invited 
n  to  take  a  trip  to  l^oy,  and  thence  by  land  to  Lansingburg, 
Waterford,  and  home  by  way  of  the  Cohoose  Falls,  where  the 
boat  was  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  The  procession  moved 
down  State,  Soutii,  Pearl,  and  Lydius-streets,  to  South  Market- 
street,  and  thence  up  the  second  lock,'  near  the  seat  of  the 
Patroon.  The  day  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  the  military 
appeared  to  exceDent  advantage. — ^The  crowd  was  very  great; 
Ae  whole  mass  of  citizens  being  in  motioo,  and  multitudes 
having  flocked  in  from  the  surrcMinding  country.  It  was  12 
o'clock  before  the  General,  together  witib'the  Corporation  and 
their  guests,  embarked  on  board  of  the  "  Schenectady  Packet," 
which  was  gayly  dressed  for  the  occasion.  The  embarkaticm 
was  announced  by  ^  salute-  from  cannon  stationed  on  the  hill, 
near  the  seat  of  Elias  Kane,  Esq.  The  Albany  Band  occupied 
a  boat  which  preceded  the  packet,  and  a  boat  which  followed 
was  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  Albany  Military  Association 
and  their  friends.  Next  followed  two  or  three  large  packet 
boats  filled  with  spectators,  and  the  banks,  the  whole  distance, 
were  lined  with  people.     Among  the  guests  of  the  Corporation 
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i^rere  Governor  Yates,  Mr.  CUnton,  the  Chancellor  and  Judges, 
Greneral  Lewis,  Colonel  Fish,  Colonel  Huger,  the  Hon.  Peter 
R.  Livingston,  and  many  others.    The  hoats  Vere  briskly  pro- 

Eelled  onward  by  six  horses  each,  selected  for  the  occasion, 
1  passing  the  Half-way-House,  a  large  basket  of  delicious 
grapes,  in  rich  clusters,  and  adorned  with  flowers,  was  sent  on 
board  as  a  present  to  the  General,  from  the  Shakers  at  Nes- 
kaynna.  At  the  United  States  garrison,  at  Gibbonsville,  the 
General  stopped,  and  was  received  within  the  walls  of  the  arse- 
nal by  a  salute  of  21  guns.  Having  returned  to  the  packet, 
the  party  moved  on  to  the  lateral  canal,  leading  to  the  river, 
through  which  they  descended  and  entered  the  Hudson  by  one 
of  the  **  sprouts"  which  form  the  Delta  of  the  Mohawk.  At 
this  place  eight  row-boats,  all  dressed  with  flags,  the  broadest 
of  which  bore  the  popular  name  of  "  Clinton,"  were  in  readi- 
ness to  tow  the  packet  across  the  river,  which  service  was  ex- 
peditiously performed. 

The  General  landed  at  Troy  on  a  platform,  erected  and 
carpeted  for  the  occasion,  and  a  salute  was  fired.  ,  He  was 
received  by  a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Tibbitts,  Russell,  Mallory,  Dickmson,  Cushman,  Paine,  and 
others,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some address. 

The  crowd  was  here  very  great,  but  they  were  orderly ; 
and  the  military  parade  was  rendered  more  formidable  by  the 
addition  of  two  companies  of  uniform  troops  from  Albany.  A 
procession  was  here  formed,  which  was  escorted  through  the 
principal  streets ;  the  General  riding,  as  usual,  in  an  open  car- 
riage, attended  by  Colonel  Lane,  to  the  "  Tl^y  House,"  kept 
by  Mr.  Titus.  On  arriving  here,  he  -was  received  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city,  and  an  address  was  delivered  to 
him  by  Mr.  Recorder  Clowes. 

The  concourse  of  people  was  immensely  great ;  and  such 
was  the  anxiety  to  see  the  illustrious  visiter,  that  he  went  out 
upon  the  piazza,  and  gratified  the  multitude  as  long  as  his  ti|ae 
would  allow.  The  piazza  was  handsomely  adorned  with  fes- 
toons of  ever-greens  and  roses,  and  in  the  centre  was  perched 
a  large  living  eagle,  with  a  mmiature  of  Lafayette  upon  his 
neck.  While  standing  here,  a  deputation  from  the  Troy  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  Masons  were  introduced  to  him.  They  came 
with  a  request  that.he  Would  favour  the  Chapter,  then  in  session 
in  the  tabernacle  above,  with  the  honour  of  a  visit.    The  request 
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was  immediatdly  assented  to;  and  he  was  received,  together 
with  his  son,  with  masonic  honours. 

The  of&cers  and  members  having  been  severally  presented, 
the  General  retired  to  the  dining-hall  below,  where  a  cold  col- 
lation was  handsomely  and  bountifully  provided*  Wliile  par- 
taking of  a  little  refreshment,  the  foUowing  note  was  presented 
to  him,  and  the  invitation  promptly  and  cheerfully  accepted  :— 

"  To  General  Lafayette. — ^The  Ladies  of  Troy,  having  as- 
sembled at  the  Female  Seminary,  have  selected  from  their 
number  a  committee  to  request  of  General  Lafayette  that  he 
would  grant  them  an  opportunity  of  beholding  in  his  person, 
their  own,  and  their  country's  generous  and  beloved  benefactor." 

The  General,  prompt  in  his  movements,  together  with  those 
gendemen  of  the  party  who  chose/repaircd  to  the  Seminary  ; 
and  here  a  scene  of  deep  and  delightful  interest  transpired. 
On  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  institution,  an  arbour  of  ever- 

geens,  which,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  sprang  up  in  a  night,  was 
und  to  extend  the  whole  distance  t^  the  building,  which  is 
about  200  feet.  At  the  entrance  of  this  arbour  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription,: — "  America  commands  her  Daughters  to  wel- 
come their  Deliverer,  Lafayette."  At  tliis  place  the  general 
was  met  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  Mrs.  Colonel 
Pawling  pronounced  a  pleasing  address — which,  as  usual,  re- 
ceived a  brief  and  pertinent  reply.       . 

On  entering  the  institution,  the  General  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Willard,  the  principal,  and  afterwards  the  pu{»ls  were 

f)resented  by  her,  for  which  purpose  they  were  arranged  in  two 
ines  along  the  hall  leading  directly  from  the  arbour. — ^Two  of 
the  pupils,  daughters  of  the  Governors  of  Vermont  and  Michi- 
gan, then  advanced  and  presented  the  foUowmg  lines,  entitled 
"  L^ayette's  Welcome,"  and  written  for  the  occasion  by  the 
principal : — 

And  art  thou,  then,  dear  Hero,  come  ?  • 

|A.nd  do  our  eyes  behold  the  man. 

Who  nerved  his  arm  and  bared  his  breast 
For  us,  ere  yet  our  life  began  ? 

For  us  anfl  for  our  native  land, 
Thy  youthful  valour  dared  the  war ; 

And  now,  in  winter  of  thine  age, 
Thou*st  come,  and  loft  thy  lov'd  ones  far. 
Then  deep  and  dear  thy  welcome  be  ; 
Nor  think  thy  daughters  fax  from  thee ; 
'   Columbift's  daughters,  lo !  we  bend, 
And  claim  to  ceuI  thee  Father,  Fri^ui ' 
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Bat  wast  our  country's  rights  aloiM 
Inmeird  Fayette  to  Freedom's  van  ? 

No !  'twas  the  love  of  human  kind-'-* 
It  was  the  sacred  cause  of  man — 

It  was  benevolence  sublime. 
Like  that  which  swavs  the  Eternal  mind ! 

Andy  benefactor  of  the  world, 
fie  shed  his  blood  for  all  mankind  I 

Then  deep  and  dear  thy  welcome  b« ; 
Nor  think  thy  daughters  far  from  thee ! 
Daughters  of  human  kind,  we  bend, 
And  claim  to  call  thee  Father,  FrieiDd ! 

These  lines  were  afterwards,  by  particular  request,  sung  with 
great  sweetness  and  pathos,  by  Miss  Eliza  Smith,  of  Worces-* 
ter,  Massachusetts,  in  the  choruses  of  which  the  young  ladies 
generally  joined,  and  the  whole  was  executed  with  much  eSed* 
The  General  was  much  affected,  and  at  the  close  oi  the  sing- 
ings with  eyes  suffused  in  tears,  he  said — ^^  I  cannot  express 
what  I  feel  on  this  occasion ;  but  will  you,  madam,  present  me 
with  three  copies  of  those  lines^  to  be  given  by  me,  as  from 
you,  to  my  three  daughters." — ^It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  request  was  complied  with.  The  General  then  retired, 
and  was  conducted  by  me  Committee  of  Arrangements  back, 
through  the  arbour,  along  the  sides  of  which  the  pupils  had 
formed  themselves  in  close  order,  to  the  number  of  about  200. 
It  was  a  most  mteresting  spectacle,  thrilling  the  soul  with  de- 
lightful anticipations.  Female  education  was  far  too  long 
neglected,  even  after  the  sombre  clouds  of  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  the  dark  ages  had  been  dissipated*  '<  The  human 
mind,"  says  Cicero,  "  without  instruction,  is  like  a  field  without 
culture."  The  visit  of  the  General  to  Troy,  short  as  it  was, 
affi)rded  him  great  satisfaction.  He  talked  much  about  it,  uid 
frequently  spoke  of  his  visit  to  the  Seminary,  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  delightful  moments  of  hb  life. 

By  this  time  the  day  was  so  far  advanced  that  &e  visit  to 
Lansingburgh,  Waterford,  and  the  Falls,  was  necessarily  relin- 
quished, though  with  great  reluctance,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  General  Lafayette,  as  he  wished  both  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  those  villages,  and  to  enjoy  a  farther  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing that  great  work,  from  a  short  section  of  which  he  had  that 
morning  derived  so  much  pleasure.  It  was,  however,  neces- 
sary to  embark  and  return  to  Albany,  which  was  accordingly 
done— -the  whole  party  partaking  of  an  exceQeot  dinner  on 
board  of  the  boat. 

$9 
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Qa  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Basin,  he  was  escorted  as 
before,  but  through  different  streets,  back  to  his  lodgmgs.  la 
the  evening  he  visited  Governor  Ciintcm,  and  afterwards  his 
Excellency  Governor  Yates,  whence  he  was  escorted  to  the 
steam-boat,  where  he  embarked  on  his  return  to  New-York,  at 
about  12  o'clock.  General  Muir  was  detached  by  the  Crovem- 
or,  with  Majors  Henry  and  Webster,  aids  of  Major  General 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  to  accompany  General  Lafayette  to 
New-York  as  an  escort. 

On  Sundav  morning,  the  Greneral  st(q)ped*at  Red-Hook  and 
visited  Mrs.  Montgomery,  widow  of  General  Montgomery,  who 
fell  in  storming  the  city  of  Quebec,  December  1775,  where  he 
met  a  numerous  collection  of  friends,  and  partook  of  a  sump- 
tuous dinner.     About  2  o'clock,  the  General  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  Mrs.  Montgomery  and  guests,  and  retired  on  board 
of  the  steam-boat,  on  hw  way  to  New-York.     At  7  o'clock  the 
boat  came  to  at  FishkiU  landing,  and  the  Greneral  called  on 
Mrs.  Dewitt,  gfand-daughter  of  the  former  President  Adams, 
where  he  was  courteously  as  well  as  splendidly  received,  amidst 
a  numerous  collection  oi  friends  assembled  to  greet  their  coun- 
try's guest.     To  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  this  interview,  the 
General  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  cordially  by  the  hand 
another  of  his  brave  light  Infantry,  adding,  ^'the  Light  Infantry 
were  a  brave  corps,  and  under  my  immediate  command." 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  old  soldier,  "  and  you  gave  us  our  swords 
and  plumes."    The  Greneral  made  but  a  short  stay,  took  leave 
of  his  friends,  and  returned  to  the  boat  under  a  salute  of  three 
hearty  cheers. 

The  boat  arrived  at  Courtlandt-street  wharf,  New-York,  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  5  the  General  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  after  a  most  delightful  excursion. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  m  consequ^ice  of  previous  arrange- 
ments, Greneral  Lafayette  partook  of  a  dinner  at  Washington 
Hall,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this 
State.  From  5  to  600  of  the  craft,  decorated  with  their  sacred 
symbols,  were  present.  Language  is  inadequate  to  give  a 
correct  description  of  the  scene. 

After  the  General's  return  to  New-York,  he  received  the 
following  address,  enclosing  150  dollars,  which  had  been  raised 
by  a  liberal  contribution  amongst  the  children  of  Catskill,  after 
he  left  that  village. 
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**  The  Children  of  the  milage  of  CatskiU  to  Oeneral  Lafayette.** 

**  While  the  most  distinguished  civil  honours  of  our  country 
*liave  jusdy  been  paid  U>  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  we  ardently  pray,  that  our  moral  and  religious 
privileges  may  be  continued,  promoted,  and  appreciated ;  and 
as  we  are  aware  that  the  enlightening,  civilizing,  and  ameliorating 
influences  of  the  Bible,  are  the  strongest  and  most  efficient 
means  of  maintsdning  the  glorious  advantages  we  enjoy :  we,  the 
children  of  the  village  of  Catskill,  solicit  General  Lafayette  to 
permit  us  to  constitute  him  a  life  Director  of  the  American  Bible 
Society ;  presuming  that  yoU,  Sir,  will  duly  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives which  have  induced  us  to  adopt  this  expression  of  our 
gratitude  for  services  too  essential  tcr  American  freedom  ever 
to  be  forgotten." 

The  General  was  much  pleased  with  the  attention,  and  re- 
turned his  kind  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  done  him. 

Previous  to  the  General's  departure  on  Thursday  morning, 
the  Cincinnati  Society,  the  Mayor,  and  the  Honourable  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  and  county,  and  a  large  collection  of  citizens, 
met,  by  appointment,  in  the  audience  chamber  in  the  City  Hotel, 
at  9  o'clock.  Soon  after  they  were  assembled,  the  Nation's 
Guest  entered  the  room,  and  after  salutmg  round  die  semi-circld 
all  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  the  Honourable  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  citizens,  he  was  addressed  by  Gurdon  S.  Mum- 
ford^  Esq.  as  fdlows : — 

"  General  Lafayette — Sir,  how  inscrutible  are  the  ways  of 
Providence,  and  His  works  past  finding  out !  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  relic^ nothing  less  than  the  Cane  of  the  immortal  Franklin; 
this  large  gold-headed  cane  was  bequeathed  to  our  beloved 
Washington ;  and  by  whom  can  this  relic,  now  exhibited  to  you, 
be  better  transmitted  to  posterity,  than  through  the  putative  son 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  such  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  you^ 
from  the  very  aiflTectionate  manner  in  which  he  uniformly  advo- 
cated your  dbinterestedness  and  devotedness  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  beloved  country. 

**  The  hand  that  held  this  cane,  when  an  American  agent  in 
London,  at  the  time  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  wrote  to  his 
intimate  friend,  Charles  Thompson,  Esq.  of  blessed  memory, 
but  now  no  more  on  earth,  that  the  Sun  of  Liberty  was  set, 
and  that  we  must  in  America  '^  light  up  the  candlos  of  industry 
and  economy.-' 
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**  The  hand  that  held  this  cane  was  among  the  foremost  is 
Bgning  our  Independence.  ^ 

**  rnie  hand  that  held  this  cane  met  Lord  Howe,  sent  out  ta 
conciliate  America.  His  Lordship  expressed ''  the  extreme  paift 
he  would  suffer  in  being  obfiged  to  distress  those  he  so  much 
regarded.'*  "  I  feel  thankful  to  your  Lordship,"  replied  Frank- 
lin, "  for  your  regard.  The  Americans  will  show  their  gratitude, 
by  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  pain  you  may  feel  on  their  account, 
in  exerting  their  utmost  abili^es  to  take  good  care  of  themselves." 

"  The  hand  that  held  this  cane  signed  the  definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace,  which  consummated  our  Independence* 

"  You  will  recollect,  Sir,  that  at  threescore  years  and  t^n. 
Dr.  Franklin  embarked  in  a  merchant  vessel  for  France,  disre* 
garding  the  risks  he  run,  provided  he  was  in  the  way  of  his 
duty,  serving  his  country,  and,  providentially  for  these  United 
States,  he  arrived  safe  in  France.  Suppose,  for  a  mcunent, 
that  he  should  have  been  captured  on  bis  passage  to  France, 
with  a  rebel  commission  in  his  pocket,  what  would  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequences  ?  Most  assuredly  the  same  line  of 
conduct  would  have  been  dealt  out  to  him  as  was  so  severely 
adhered  to  by  the  British  government,  in  the  case  of  another 
disbterested  patriot,.  Henry  Laurens,  formerly  Preadent  of 
Congress,  taken  on  his  passage  to  Europe,  and  immersed  in  the 
Tower  of  London  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

"  With  these  impressions,  permit  me  to  deliver  this  relic  into 
your  hands  for  safe  keeping,  to  serve  as  a  memorial  to  future 
generations. 

"  I  wish  you  much  health  and  happiness." 

To  which  the  General  replied  : — 

"  Sir — I  receive  this  relic  with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  shall 
transmit  it  as  requested.  You  make  a  great  sacrifice,  and  evince 
great  disinterestedness." 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  the  Genera] 
left  the  Hotel,  and  was  escorted  by  the  troop  of  horse  of  the 
second  and  third  regiments,  the  battalion  of  the  eleventh,  the 
battalion  of  the  third  doing  duty  with  muskets,  and  the  battalion 
of  infantiy  of  the  second  regiment,  to  the  steam-boat  James 
Kent,  at  uie  foot  of  Courtlandt-street. — He  was  also  accompa- 
nied by  the  Cmcinnati  Society,  and  a  number  of  distinguished 
citizens.  The  boat  left  the  wharf  amidst  the  repeated  cheers 
®^?^hn«nense  multitude,  assembled  on  the  surrounding  wharves, 
to  bid  adieu  to  their  much  beloved  guest,     lie  General  r^- 
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tnained  on  deck  (bowing  with  the  utmost  oamplacency,)  until  he 
could  be  no  longer  distinguished  by  the  spectators  from  the  shore. 


OBAFTBR  IXX. 

THK  GENERAI^'s  TOUR  THROUGH  THE  MIDDLE    STATES  TO  THC 
CITY  OP  WASHINGTON— RECEPTION  BY  CONGRESS. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Lafayette  upon  the  shore  of  New- 
Jersey,  he  was  waited  upon  by  General  Dayton,  Colonel  Kin- 
ney, and  Major  Kean,  of  the  suite  of  Governor  Williamson,  and 
Conducted  to  Lyon's  Hotel,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Governor  himself,  and  introduced  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
citizens  of  New-Jersey.  While  here,  a  full  basket  of  large 
and  delicious  peaches  were  presented  to  the  General,  from  the 
extensive  fruitery  of  Mr.  Taphagan.  The  General  was  ac- 
companied to  Jersey  by  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Members  of  the 
Common  Council,  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  politely  invited  to  visit  and  join  in 
the  festivities  at  Newark,  and  dine  with  the  company  at  Eliza- 
bethtown.  After  remaining  a  few  mbutes,  the  General,  with 
his  Excellency  Governor  Williamson,  entered  a  superb  car- 
riage, drawn  by  four  beautiful  bay  horses,  and  a  cavalcade  was 
formed^  which  proceeded  leisurely  towards  Newark,  escorted 
by  a  squadron  of  New-Jersey  cavalry,  and  two  companies 
which  had  been  invited  from  New-York.  Arrived  at  Bergen, 
it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  litde  town  had  assem- 
bled at  the  Inn,  and  were  so  anxious  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  General,  diat  he  was  constrained  to  alight  for  a  moment. 
Here,  unexpectedly,  he  was  formally  addressed  by  a  delega- 
tion from  the  town,  and  presented  with  a  superb  cane  made 
from  an  apple-tree  under  which  Washington  and  Lafayette 
dined,  when  passing  through  that  town,  during  the  revolution, 
and  which  was  blown  down  by  the  violent  gale  of  the  3d  of 
September,  m  1821.  The  cane  is  richly  mounted  with  gold, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — "  Lafayette,"  on  the  top, 
and  round  the  head  the  words — ^^  Shaded  the  hero  and  his 
friend  Washington,  in  1779 — ^Presented  by  the  Corporation  of 
Bergen,  in  1824." 

As  General  Lafayette  re-ascended  his  carriage  and  left  th 
ancient  village,  he  was  heardly  cheered.     On  approaching  th 
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Passaic  bridge,  m  &e  yicinity  of  Newark,  a  salute  was  fired 
firom  the  hill.  Having  ascended  the  hill  and  entered  this 
charming  town,  it  was  found  that  if  the  military  display,  and 
the  number  of  piople  on  the  way,  had  not  been  so  great  as  was 
anticipated,  both  were  now  far  more  imposing  than  one  could 
have  supposed.  On  the  green,  near  Dr.  Griffin's  Church, 
were  one  or  two  regiments  of  troops  drawn  up  in  a  line,  in 
front  of  a  regular  encampment  of  tents,  and  the  broad  streets 
and  commons  were  literally  crowded  with  people.  But  as  the 
procession  passed  through  the  town,  it  was  found  that  the  troops 
at  first  seen,  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  Three 
thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  horse  were  under  arm^ 
and  the  windows  of  every  house  were  as  full  of  spectators  as 
the  streets.  The  General  was  conducted  around  the  extensive 
lawn  south  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  the  seat  of  Major 
Boudinot,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Judges  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  District,  and  Superior  State  Courts,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  State,  and  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  village, 
and  surrounding  country.  While  here,  a  deputation  from 
Morristown,  his  ancient  head  quarters,  waited  upon  the  Gene- 
ral, and  through  their  Chairman,  presented  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress, in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meedng  of  the 
citizens  of  that  town. 

The  General  replied  that  nothing  would  affi>rd  him  greater  ^ 
satisfaction  than  to  visit  a  town  with  which  so  many  endearing 
associati<H)S  were  connected  in  his  mind ;  but  that  bis  arrange- 
ments were  si(ch,  that  a  visit  to  Morristown  now,  were  impos- 
sible ;  on  his  return  from  the  south,  however,  he  should  avail 
himself  of  some  opportunity  to  pay  the  patriotic  citizens  a  visit. 

After  partaking  of  refreshments,  a  procession  was  formed- 
consisting  of  the  principal  officers  present,  the  Corporation  of 
Newark,  the  Members  of  New-York  Corporation  present. 
Colonel  Varick,  General  Morton,  and  other  members  of  the 
Cincinnati  of  New-York,  together  with  delegates  and  distin- 
guished citizens  of  New  Jersey,  which  proceeded  to  the  south 
end  of  the  green,  now  environed  with  troops,  and  entered  be- 
tween the  two  columns.  At  the  entrance  were  ranged  in  two 
lines,  twenty-four  male  singers,  who  sang  the  foltowing  lines  >— 

Hail !  the  gallant  Chief,  whose  fame 
Is  pure  as  Heaven's  ethereal  flame ! — 
Who  comes  our  peaceful  fields  to  cheer, 
A  Father  of  ten  milUoBs  deer  1 
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Oh !  strew  tlie  blooms  of  Tsle  and  gtow^^ 
Bright  «8  our  tear-— warm  as  our  loTe  !  . 
The  present  and  the  past  are  met 
To  bid  OS  wolcome  Lafajette ! 

Tbe  General^  followed  by  the  procession,  then  passed  up 
through  the  centre  of  ^e  green  until  he  came  within  a  fe\r 
yards  of  a  magnificent  bower,  where  he  was  received  by 
twenty-four  females,  ranged  in  the  order  as  before,  who  sang 
the  following  lines : — 

We  weave  the  wreath,  we  pour  the  wine. 
Where  smiles  like  sparkling  sun-beams  shine ; 
And  hail  the  thousands  fondly  met 
To  greet  the  matchless  Lafayette ! 

Unseen,  around  the  flow'r-dressM  way, 
Shades  of  the  dead  in  glory  play ! 
While  hearts  beat  high  and  eyes  are  wet, 
The  winds  of  Heaven  hail  Lafayelte ! 

He  then  passed  between  the  lines,  the  path,  as  he  approach* 
ed,  being  strewed  with  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  passed 
through  the  portico  into  the  splendid  rural  temple,  tvhich  had 
been  erected  for  his  reception,  wber^  a  feeling  address  was 
pronounced  by  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Es^.  Attomey-Grene- 
ral  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Newark.  The  General 
made  a  very  feeling  reply.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
^evolutionary  soldiers  present.  One  who  was  introduced  to 
the  General  was  more  than  100  years  old.  An  old  lady  also 
pressed  forward,  whose  husband  had  served  with  Lafayette, 
and  would  not  be  restrabed  from  shaking  hands  with  the  hero. 

The  bower  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  General  was 
splendid  beyond  description.  The  base  of  the  temple  covered 
an  area  of  about  35  feet  diameter,  and  was  formed  of  thirteen 
arches,  representing  the  thirteen  original  states,  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  representing  the  western  hemisphere.  The  pillars 
which  sustained  the  dome,  were  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  of 
due  proportion.  On  either  side,  extendmg  directly  back,  were 
colonnades  of  twelve  arches  each,  intended  as  arbours  for  the 
ladies.  But  the  front  was  the  most*  imposing.  >  The  portico 
was  lofty,  and  formed  four  grand  triumphal  arches,  supporting 
what  might  be  called  a  tower.  On  the  top  of  this  stood  a  lai^e 
and  finely  wrought  golden  Eagle,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  in  ms 
beak,  and  on  one  side  a  comucopis,  and  the  olive  branch  and 
cap  of  liberty  in  his  talons.  In  the  centre  of  this  portico  was 
erected  a  platform,  on  wMoh  were  two  lai^e  chairs^  and  over 
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Aat  intended  for  the  General,  hung  a  cenopf  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  wreathed  with  flowers  of  bright  aqd  various  hues.  In 
front  of  the  portico,  beneath  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  was  the 
name  of  Lafayette,  in  large  letters  wrought  of  white  blossoms 
Over  the  several  arches  forming  the  portico,  were  the  ibllowing 
inscriptions  z-^On  the  West :  "  Now  I  am  going  to  serve  you.* 
On  the  South:  "  For  him  whom  a  nation  delights  to  honoiu*. 
On  the  North :  "  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 
On  the  EcLst :  ^'  His  laurels  shall  never  fade.'' 

The  cornices  of  the  portico,  within  and  without,  were  richly 
ornamented  with  flowers,  wrought  in  the  body  of  the  work,  so 
as  to  resemble  festoons ;  and  ^e  arches  of  die  interior  of  the 
temple  were  also  adorned  with  flowers.     On  each  side  of  the 
portico,  extending  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  running  forward  in  a  moderate  angle,  were  colonnades  of 
twelve  arches  each,  representing  the  twenty-four  states ;  and, 
with  the  portico  as  a  common  centre,  binding  the  whole,  repre- 
senting the  union  of  the  states.     These  cobnnades  formed 
extensive  and  beautiful  bowers,  and  were  filled  with  ladies,  who 
advanced  in  columns  after  the  General  was  seated,  and  were 
introduced.     The  workmanship  of  the  temple  and  arbours, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  was  as  neat  as  the  design 
was  beautiful  and  classical.     Every  thing  was  interwoven  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  compactness ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  ver- 
dant box,  the  artist  was  enabled  to  fo^m  cornices,  capitals,  and 
fret-work,  with  almost  as  much  exactness  as  could  be  preserved 
in  sculpturing  marble.     It  was  indeed  a  fairy  palace ;  and  we 
can  give  no  better  idea  of  its  appearance  at  a  distance,  than  by 
referring  to  the,  foliage  in  Mr.  V  andelyn's  picture  of  the  Palace 
and  Garden  of  Versailles.     For  the  design  and  execution  of  this 
work,  the   inhabitants  of  Newark  are  bdebted  to  William 
Halsey,  Esq. 

The  General,  in  company  with  the.  Governor,  and  odiers, 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  troops ;  rfter  which,  he  received 
a  marching  salute,  and  returned  to  the  house  of  Major  Boudi- 
not,  where  a  sumptuous  jcollation  was  spread,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Newark  Hotel.  The  repast  was 
moistened  with  a  choice  glass  of  wine.  Before  rising  from  the 
table,  Colonel  Ward,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Newark, 
proposed  the  following  toast,  which  was  drank  with  rapturous 
Wlause — «  Our  distinguished  Guestj  General  Lafayette.-^ 
We  thank  France  for  her  Son :  May  America  not  forget,  and 
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Eurcfpe  feel  to  good  purpose  the  influence  of  hk  bright  ex- 
ample." 

'This  toast  was  responded  by  General  Lafayette  as  follows : 
—  jTRc  totvn  ofJSTeimrk. — And  may  her  population,  prosperity, 
and  industry,  increase  in  the  same  wonderful  proportion  I  have 
been  delighted  to  witness*" 

The  hour  of  four  having  arrived,  the  General  retired,  and 
proceeded  to  Elizabethtown,  accompanied  by  the  Governor 
and  suite,  a  l(»ig  cavalcade  of  officers  and  private  gendemen, 
and  preceded  by  an  escort. 

The  General  arrived  at  Elizabethtown  on  Thursday,  a  Kttle 
past  5  o'clock,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
Two  large  triumphal  arches  with  suitable  ornaments  and  in- 
scriptions, were  erected  at  conspicuous  places  and  proper  dis- 
tances across  the  principal  street,  through  which  the  procession 
passed.  On  arriving  at  Rivers'  Hotel,  the  General  was  receiv- 
ed in  due  form  by  the  Corporation,  and  an  appropriate  address 
delivered  by  Caleb  Halsted,  jr.  to  which  a  brief  but  pertinent 
reply  was  returned. 

At  6  o'clock  the  party  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  given 
by  the  Corporation.  The  room  in  which  it  was  served  was 
ornamented  for  the  occadon,  and  no  where  has  more  good 
feeling  been  manifested  than  here.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
New-Jersey  had  convened  at  Elizabethtown  to  pay  the  honours 
of  the  fraternity  to  their  distinguished  brother,  and  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  viat  them  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  which 
invitation  was  complied  with.  From  thence,  at  10  o'clock,  he 
was  escorted  to  the  residence  of»  General  Dayton,  where  he 
lodged.  On  Friday  moraing  he  breakfasted  with  Governor 
Ogden,  after  which  he  was  introduced  to  the  principal  citizens 
of  tlie  place,  and  several  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolution. 

At  10  o'clock,  preparations  for  his  departure  haviri|  been 
made,  the  General  entered  a  superb  barouche,  prepared  by  the 
Corporation  for  his  use,  and  proceeded  for  Rahway,  escorted 
as  before,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  citizens  in 
carriages  and  on  horseback.  On  his  arrival  at  Rahway,  he 
was  greeted  by  the  assembled  population  of  the  village,  and  an 
address  was  presented  by  a  committee,  who  invited  him  to 
partake  of  a  collation,  which  invitation  was  accepted. — ^A 
splendid  arch  was  thrown  across  the  street,  under  which  he 
passed.-  A  committee  from  Woodbridge  here  met  the  Gene- 
ral, with  carriages  for  himself  and  suite,  and  at  12  o'clock  the 
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party  moved  off  for  that  viDage,  accompanied  by  Governor 
Williamson  and  his  staff,  &c.  and  arrived  at  1  o'clock,  where 
they  baited  on  the  green,  and  the  General  alighted.     Here 
was  a  company  of  revolutionary  veterans,  formed  in  line  to 
receive  him,  with  labels  ^^  76"  on  their  hats.     Their  wives, 
children,  and  grand-children,  in  regular  procession  c(»idnued 
die  line,  down  which  the  Greneral  passed,  givbg  and  receiving 
the  most  afiectionate  salutations.     At  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
at  right  angles  with  it,  stood  nine  interesting  girls,  with  each  a 
large  letter  formed  by  flowers  on  their  breasts,  spelling  the 
name  Lafayette.     The  device  was  a  happy  one,  and  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  the  General,  who  was  highly  gradfied 
by  it.     A  Very  impressive  address  was  delivered  to  him  by 
Mr.  Stryker,  which  received  a  suitable  reply.     Another  cdlla- 
don  was  here  spread  for  the  company,  livhich  having  been  par- 
taken, the  General  proceeded  for  New-Brunswick  at  2  o'clock, 
and  arrived  at  4.     Two  beautiful  arches  of  ever-greens  and 
flowers  were  formed  here,  through  which  the  procesdon  passed, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  was  received 
in  due  form  by  the  CorporadcHi,  and  an  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  Recorder.     After  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  the  cidzens,  who  were  introduced,  he  was  conducted  to 
Follett's  Hotel,  where  a  splendid  dinner  was  provided,  in  a 
spacious  dinmg-hall,  which  was  beautifully  ornamented  with 
wreaths,  festoons,  inscriptions,  &;c,  &c.     While  at  this  place,  a 
committee  from  the  citizens  of  Monmouth  waited  upon  him  with 
an  address,  inviting  him  to  pay  them  a  visit.    This,  however, 
he  was  not  able  to  do,  consiStendy  with  his  other  engagements. 
The  General  passed  the  night  at  New-Brunswick,  and  departed 
at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning,  for  Princeton,  escorted  by  a 
squad^n  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Major  Vandyke. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  strangers,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  country  flocked  into  Princeton  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Hero ;  all  was  life  and  animation.  A 
litde  past  10  it  was  announced  that  the  General  was  coming. 
He  passed  through  the  town  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
escort  of  cavalry,  until  he  arrived  opposite  the  centre  gate  of 
the  College  Campus. — ^The  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
company  assembled  formed,  the  ladies  on  tbe  right  and  the 
gendemen  on  the  left,  leaving  art  avenue  for  him  to  pass  to  a 
splendid  temple,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Campus.  Having 
entered  the  gate  and  proceeded  half  way  to  the  temple,  under 
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the  conduct  of  Captain  Stockton,  and  J.  S.  Green,  Esq.  Mar- 
shals of  the  day,  he  was  received  by  our  committee,  and  ad- 
dressed in  an  appropriate  speech  by  Richard  Stockton,  Esq.  in 
behalf  of  the  citizens.  This  ceremony  being  gone  through,  he 
\^as  led  to  a  splendid  temple.  The  front  facing  the  street  was 
tastefully  decorated ;  and  in  a  conspicuous  situation  over  the 
entrance,  in  large  letters,  was  placed  the  following  motto  :— 

Ldterae  virtutem  celebrant ; 
Salve 
Dux  clarissime, 
nobis  amicissime, 
nobis  ^arissime, 
Lafayette.* 
The  interior  was  carpeted,  contained  two  sofas,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  paintings  of  Washington,  and  the  battle  of 
Princeton,  the  battle  of  York-Town,  and  the  portraits  of  Drs. 
Witherspoone  and  Smith.     The  decorations,  both  of  the  tern- 

Ele  and  refectory,  wepe  the  workmanship  of  the  ladies,  and  did 
onour  to  their  taste  and  skill. 
On  entering  the  temple  the  General  was  received  by  Presi- 
dent Camahan,  and  introduced  to  several  gendemen  present, 
when  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  to  him  a  degree  of 
Li.  L.  D.  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Witherspoone,  and  is  signed  by  the  Doctor  and 
several  members  of  the  Corporaticwi  at  that  time.  The  degree 
was  accompanied  by  the  foUowing  neat,  elegant,  and  highly  in- 
teresting address  by  Doctor  Camahan : — 

**  General — Your  arrival  in  the  United  States  has  been 
.  hailed  with  a  joy  as  ardent  as  it  is  universal ;  and  permit  me 
to  say,  we  are  happy  to  mingle  our  congratulations  with  those 
of  our  fellow-citizens  m  bidding  the  gallant  soldier,  the  friend  of 
Liberty  and  of  Man,  welcome  to  these  shores — ;welcome  to 
Nassau  Hall.  In  common  with  others,  we  enjoy  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  independence,  ^hich  your  generous  aid, 
at  a  time  of  gloom  and  trial,  contributed,  under  God,  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  establish. 

"  Residing  also  on  a  spot  renowned  in  the  story  of  our  glo- 
rious Revolution  for  one  of  the  most  brilBant  exploits  of  our 
beloved  and  revered  Washington,  surrounded  with  objects  that 
daily  remind  us  of  the  arduous  struggles  of  that  eventful  period,^ 

*  Translation — ^^  Letters  celebrate  heroism :  Welcome  most  renowned 
General^  most  friendly  to  us,  and  most  dear  to  our  hearts,  Lafayette." 
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we  cannot  forget  the  generosity  of  that  noble-minded  youth 
who  came,  like  an  angel  from  Heaven,  to  aid  the  oppressed 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  man.  We  stand  on  consecrated 
groimd.  These  classic  groves,  these  venerable  walls,  have 
witnessed  other  scenes  than  the  peaceful  contests  of  the  Muses, 
and  retired  labours  of  virtuous  youths,  ambitious  to  ascend  the 
hilt  of  science.  A  mercenary  and  foreign  foe  possessed  these 
walls — a  ruthless  soldiery  polluted  these  academic  shades. 
But  the  wrongs  of  Nassau  Hall  were  amply  revenged.  The 
sword  of  Wa^ington,  your  companion  and  friend,  and  the 
blood  of  the  gallant  Mercer,  redeemed  this  seat  of  science. 

"  Fully  restored  to  its  original  destiny  by  the  peace  that  suc- 
ceeded the  siege  and  surrender  of  York-Town,  (in  which  you, 
Sir,  bore  a  distinguished  part,)  this  College  has  annuaOy  sent 
forth  Alumni,  who  have  held  no  secondary  place  in  maintain- 
ing the  freedom  and  mdependence  of  the  nation,  so  ably 
achieved. 

**  Here  young  men  from  difierent  States  have  acquired  not 
only  the  elements  of  science,  but  what  is  of  more  importance 
in  a  government  like  ours,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  venera- 
tion of  those  brave  men  "  who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom's 
cause."    Here,  on  each  succeeding  anniversary  of  our  National 
Independence,  our  youth  have  vied  with  ^ach  other  in  recount- 
ing the  sufferings,  the  labours,  fmd  the  dangers,  that  attended 
our  Revolution — in  celebrating  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of 
our  statesmen — the  valoiir  and  heroism  of  our  warriors.     And 
permit  me  to'  assure  you,  that  on  these  occasions  no  name  de- 
manded and  received  a  purer  and  more  deserved  tribute  of 
praise,  than  that  of  Lafayette.     Hence  the  love  of  liberty  and 
of  country  that  have  ever  distinguished  the  sons  of  Nassau 
Hall.      And  if  the  memory  of  virtues  so  sublime,  and  ser- 
vices so  useful,  has  cherished  in  our  youths  a  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  1776,  how  deep  and  how  salutary  must  be  the 
impression  made  by  the  cheering  countenance  and  living  voice 
of  one  who  exhibited  these  virtues  and  performed  these  services.? 
Happy  Youth !  who  have  the  felicity  to  see  the  man  whose 
property  and  whose  blood  were  freely  given  to  purchase  their 
inheritance,  returning  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  to 
behold  the  glorious  results  of  his  youthful  enterprise,  and  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  a  nation.     Yes,  generous  Youth  !    Long 
Will  you  remember  this  day,'  and  the  important  lesson  that  it 
teacUes — You  have  before  you  a  model  of  magnanimity  and 
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successful  enterprise,  equal  to  any  of  which  you  read  in  Roman 
or  Grecian  story. 

To  which  the  General  made  the  following  reply : — 
**  Gentlemen — ^While  the  name  of  this  city  recalls  important 
military  remembrance,  it  is  also  connected  with  that  of  the  illus- 
trious college,  which,  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  liberal  senti- 
ments, has  greatly  contributed  to  turn  those  soccesses  to  the 
advantage  of  public  liberty.     Your  library  has  been  destroyed ; 
but  your  principles  were  printed  in  the  hearts  of  American, 
pati'iots.     I  feel  much  obliged,  Sir,  to  your  kind  recollection 
of  the  diploma,  which  the  signature  of  my  respected  friend 
Doctor  Witherspoone,  renders  still  more  previous  to  me ;  and 
I   beg  you,  gentlemen,  and  you,  interesting  grandsons  of  my 
contemporary  friends,  to  accept  my  affectionate  acknowledg- 
ments." 

The  General  was  surrounded  by  his  Excellency  the  Govern- 
or of  New-Jersey,  the  Professors  of  the  College  and  Seminary, 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Green,  fac.  The  General's  son  and 
secretary  were  also  in  the  group. 

The  company,  (ladies,  citizens,  and  students  of  College,  and 
Seminary,  and  invited  strangers,)  having  been  introduced  in 
turn  to  the  General,  repaired  to  the  refectory,  where  a  splendid 
entertainment  was  provided.  After  the  repast,  the  General  was 
conducted  to  the  College  Library,  and  thence  again  to  the 
temple,  to  view  the  picture  of  Washington,  which  decorated  it. 
He  said  he  thought  it  an  excellent  likeness  of  Washington  when 
he  first  knew  him.  The  General  appeared  highly  pleased 
with  his  reception.  From  the  temple  he  was  conducted  to 
an  elegant  barouche,  and  left  Princeton  about  half  past  12 
o'clock  for  Trenton. 

A  lady  of  Princeton,  a  grand-daughter  of  Doctor  Franklin, 
presented  Lafayette  widi  an  elegant  breast-pin,  enclosing  a  lock 
of  the  Doctor's  hair. 

The  Infantry  and  other  military,  assembled  at  Trenton,  con- 
sisting of  Light  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  from  the  counties  of 
Hunterdon,  Somerset,  Burlington,  and  Gloucester,  under  the 
command  of  General  Vliet,  were  paraded  near  the  boundary 
line  of  the  Corporation,  to  receive  the  (Jeneral  upon  his  arrival, 
and  were  there  reviewed  by  him.  After  which  a  procession 
was  formed,  and  he  was*"conducted  to  the  head  oi  Warren- 
street.  This  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the 
ringing  of  bells. 
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Hie  proceaaiop  then  moved  down  Warren«-street»  across  the 
lower  bridge,  abd  down  Bkomsbury-street,  until  it  came  to 
Market-street,  up  Market-street  to  Mill  Hill,  over  Mill  Hill,  • 
and  the  Upper  Bridge;  into  Greene-street,  up  Greene-street  to 
Perry-street,  down  Peilry-street  ttfWarren-street,  down  Warren- 
street  to  Second-street,  and  up  Second-street  until  it  came  to  the 
State  House  ifard ;  the  military  then  opened  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  GeneraHjafayette  and  suite,  preceded  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  the  Governor  and  suite  passed  through. 

.The  Committee  then  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
General  and  Governor,  aiul  then*  suites,  passed  under  the  arch 
erected  at  the  State  House  Gate,  and  was  received  by  a  choir 
<^  young  ladies  who  greeted*  the  General  with  an  ode,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion* 

The  General  was  then  escorted  into  the  Assembly  Room  by 
the  Governor,  followed  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  \ 
the  General's  suite,  the  Governor's  suite,  and  otlier  military 
oJEcers.  The  General  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon CouncD,  convened  for  the  occasion,  when  a  cordial  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Mayor.  To  whieb  the  General  returned 
a  feeling  and  appropriate  answer. 

The  General  was  then  conducted  by  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council,  attended  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
and  escorted  by  the  military  to  the  Trenton  House,  where 
lodgings  bad  been  provided  lor  him — and  where  a  sumptuous 
dinner  was  served  up— at  which  were  the  Governor  and  suite. 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  and  a  large  number  of  officers 
and  citizens. 

In  the  evenmg  the  General  attended  a  handsome  entertain- 
ment, ordered  by  the  Society  of  Cincmnati,  at  the  City  Tavern, 
where  he  spent  the  evening  with  bis  brother  officers  of  .the 
Revolutionary  Army. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  fine.  An  immense  number  oi 
spectators  thronged  the  town  from  all  .parts  of  the  adjac^it 
country. 

A  spacious  arch  was  thrown  across  the  bead  of  Warren- 
street,  and  one  near  the  intersection  of  Second*-street,  hand- 
somely decorated  with  laurel,  and  ever-greens  and  flowers, 
appended  in  festoons.  Over  the  front  gate  of  the  State  House* 
Yard,  wbere  the  General  Altered,  the  old  arch  was  placed, 
which  in  1789,  was  erected  in  honour  of  General  Washington^ 
by  the  citizens  of  Trenton,  as  he  passed  to  to  New-York  to 
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take  upon  himself  the  office  of  Presid^t  of  the' United  States, 
Congress  being  then  convened  in  that  place. 

In  the  evening,  the  arches  in  Warren-street  were  handsomely 
iUuminate^. 

On  Sunday  morning  he  went  to  the  Presbjrterian  Church, 
and  in  the  afternoon  visited  Joseph  Bonaparte, ,  with  whom  he 
spent  two  hours.  It  was  an  interesting  meeting^^-hqfli  were 
deeply  affected,  and  warmly  embraced  each  otffkifh**  Retum- 
ing  to  Trenton,  the  General  dined  with  Colonel  Cadwallad^r, 
ivith  Governor  Williamson  and  suite,  S^c.  The  I%iladelphia 
Committee,  and  Secretary  of  State,  &lc.  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  aids  of  Governor  Shultze  of  Pennsylvania,  were  introduc- 
ed to  him  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  September  28th,  the  General  crossed  the  De- 
laware at  Morrisville,  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he 
vras  met  by  Governor  Shultze  and  suite,  under  an  escort  of  250 
cavalry.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  were  assembled  to  hail 
the  Guest  of  the  Nation,  and  bid  him  welcome.  The  Go- 
vernor received  him  upon  his^  landing  with  the .  following  ad- 
dress : — 

"  Greneral  Lafayette — ^The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  behold, 
with  the  most  intense  feeling  and  exalted  regard,  the  illustrious 
fiiend  and  companion  of  Washington. 

^  With  sentiments  of  the  highest  veneration  and  gratitude, 
we  receive  the  early  and  great  benefactor  of  the  United  States ; 
the  enlightened  statesman,  philanthropist,  and  patriot  of  both 
hemispheres. 

"Th^  sincere  and  universal  joy  which  your  arrival  has 
difiused  over  the  nation,  is  no  where  more  deeply-  or  enthu- 
siastically felt,  4han  in  Pennsylvania ;  whose  fields  and  streams 
are  rendered  memorable  by  your  achievements';  whose  citi- 
zens were  the  followers  of  your  standard,  gnd  the  witnesses  of 
your  sacrifices  and  toils,  in  defence  of  American  liberty.  The 
eventful  scenes  t)f  your  useful  life  are  engraven  on  our  hearts, 
A  nation  has  rejoiced  at  your  successes,  and  sympathized  with 
your  sorrows. 

"  With  ardent  pleasure  we  have  ever  observed  your  strenu 
ous  exertions  as  the  fi-iend  of  man ;    and  whilst  your  great 
services,  rendered  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  have  commanded 
our  admiration,  the  purity  of  your  motives  has  injured  the  love 
and  affection  of  Americans.  ^ 

*'  With  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  we  now  approach  yoUf 
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With  the  assurance  that,  if  any  thing  coold  add  to  oar  happi* 
ness  on  this  interesting  occasion,  it  would  be  the  hope  of  en* 
joying  the  distinguished  honour  of  your  permanent  residence 
among  us,  and  that  a  long  and  splendid  life  of  usefulness  may 
be  closed  in  this  State,  whose  soil  has  been  moistened  with 
your  blood,  geaerously  shed  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  liberty,  and 
radependence." 

To  which  General  Lafayette  made  the  foUowbg  reply  :— - 

*^  Sir-— On  the  happy  moment,  long  and  eagerly  wished 
for,  when  I  once  more  tread  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  I  find 
in  her  affectionate  welcome,  so  kindly  expressed  by  her  first 
magistrate,  a  dear  recollection  of  past  favours,  and  a  new 
source  of  dclisbtful  gratifications.  The  very  names  of  this 
State  and  her  Capitol,  recall  to  the  mind  those  philanthropic 
and  liberal  sentiments,  which  have  marked  every  step  of  their 
progress, 

"  Pennsylvania  has  been  the  theatre  of  most  important 
events ;  a  partaker  in  the  arduous  toils  and  meritorious  sacrifi- 
ces, which  insured  the  success  of  our  glorious  and  fruitful  re- 
volution. I  particularly  thank  you.  Sir,  for  your  gratifying 
mention  of  my  personal  obligation  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  nor 
will  I  ever  forget,  that  on  Pennsylvania  ground,  not  far  from 
this  spot,  I  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time,  the  delight  to  find  myself 
under  American  tents,  and  in  the  family  of  our  bejoved  Gdm- 
mander  in  Chief.  Now,  Sir,  Pennsylvania  is  in  full  possession, 
and  reaps  all  the  prosperities,  and  happy  consequences,df  that 
great  national  union,  of  those  special  institut^ns,  which,  by  of- 
fering in  a  self-governed  people  the  most  perfect  exa|mle  of 
social  order  that  ever  existed,  have  reduQ|4  to  absureity  and 
ridicule  the  anti-^pular  arguments  of  pre^deH  state9men  in 
other  countries.  In  whatever  manner  I  may  bfe  disposed  of, 
by  the  duties  and  ffelings  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
sympathize,  I  shall  ever  rank  this  day  among  the  most  fortunate 
in  my  life ;  and  while  I  beg  your  excellency  jliersonally  to  ac-» 
cept  my  cordial  acknowledgments,  I  have  the  honour  to  offer 
to  him,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  a  tribute  of  profound  grati- 
tude, and  respected  devotion,  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.*' 

Having  ascended  his  barouche  and  six,  the  General  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way ;  and  did  not  reach  Frankfcnrd  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening— such  being  the  throngs  which  lined 
^®  roads,  and  the  number  of  the  welcomes  offisred,  and 
which  he  could  not  refuse.     He  passed  the  night  at  Frankford. 
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A  9  oMock  on  Tuesday  morning,  he  left  Frankford  with  a 
numerous  escort  of  Dignitaries  and  citizens.  The  population 
of  the  city  poured  form  at  an  early  hour  to  meet  him.  Car- 
riages, horsemen,  and  pedestrians,  filled  every  avenue  from 
Frankford  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles ;  and 
the  windows  and  stages  were  thronged  with  females,  a]}  eager 
to  welcome  him.  Loud  and  reiterated  as  were  the  acclama- 
tions, the  voices  could  not  give  full  utterance  to  the  overflowing 
liearts. 

In  a  field  of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cily,a 
Division  of  Militia,  composed  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Infan- 

S^,  were  drawn  up  in  hollow  square  to  receive  the  Patriot 
ero,  whose  approach  was  announced  by  a  salute  Of  one  hun* 
dred  rounds  of  artillery.  This  military  spectacle  is  described 
as  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  General,  uncovered,  was  seen 
standing  in  his  barouche  by  the  whole  field.  The  car  of  Sala* 
din,  it  is  said,  could  not  exceed,  in  accompaniments,  that  of 
Lafayette.  The  troops  exceeded  5400.  After  the  review, 
which  the  General  made  on  foot,  he  received  the  saluting 
honours  in  his  barouche. 

The  line  of  march  into  the  city  was  then  taken  up.  It  ex- 
tended nearly  three  miles,  and  passed  through  numerous  streets. 
More  than  six  hours  were  consumed  in  proceeding  firom  Frank- 
ford to  the  State  House,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  A 
full  description  of  this  procession,  and  the  decorated  arches 
cannot  be  given — ^the  following  is  an  oudine :  — 

A  cavalcade  of  100  citizens  preceded;  followed  by  100 
Field  and  Staff  ofiicers. — ^Then  came  a  square  of  cavalry;  a 
band  of  Music  mounted,  and  a  corps  of  160  cavalry. — ^Next,  a 
Brigade  of  Infantry,  (2000  strong,)  with  flank  companies. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 
General  Lafayette  and  Judge  Peters  m  the  splendid  barouche. 

Then  followed  four  other  barouiphes,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
with  Governors  Shultze  and  Williamson,  and  suites,  the  Gene- 
ral's family,  and  distinguished  mdividuals. 

Then  toree  cars  of  large  dimensions,  containing  120  revolu- 
tionary heroes  and  worthies,  each  characteristically  decorated. 
The  cars  bearing  on  the  front,  "  Washington,"  on  the  rear, 
••  Lafayette,"  and  on  the  sides,  "  Defenders  of  our  country," 
«The  survivors  of  1776." 

Then  advanced  400  young  men.  Then  the  pbocession 
or  TRADES,  led  by  a  car,  containing  a  body  of  Printers,  at  work 
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at  case  and  press-^e  ktter  striking  off  and  distributing  copies 
of  an  Ode  on  the  occasion,  followed  by  the  Typogi^phical  So- 
ciety, with  a  banner,  with  the  inscripticMi,  **  lafatettb — The 
Friend  of  Universal  Liberty ^  and  the  Rights  of  the  Press.^^ 

Then  followed  200  Cordwainers,  (with  banners,  badges, 
emblems,  &lc.  The  other  trades  were  also  decorated ;) — 300 
Weavers ; — 1 50  Rope-makers ; — 1 50  Lads,  uniformly  dressed  ; 
—100  l%ip-builders ; — ^700  mechanics  of  difl^rent  professions, 
not  enumerated; — 150  Coopers,  with  a  car,  containing  a 
Cooper's  shop,  the  workmen  fittbg  the  staves  and  driving 
hoops: — Then  came  150  Butchers,  well  mounted,  and  neatly 
dressed  in  their  frocks ; — ^then  260  Cartmen,  mounted,  with 
aprons  tommed  with  blue;  and  a  body  of  150  Riflemen,  in 
(rocks,  dressed  with  plaids,  leopard  skins,  &c  A  company  of 
Artillery,  with  two  pieces ;  a  Brigade  of  Infantry,  (1800  strong,) 
and  the  New-Jersey  Cavalry.  A  body  of  300  farmers  closed  , 
the  procession. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  the  Red  Men  of  the  State, 
the  Lafayette  Association,  the  True  Republican  Society,  the 
Washington  and  Lafayette  Society ;  and  the  German  American 
Society. 

The  whole  appearance  of  this  truly  Grand  Procession  was 
august  and  imposing.  As  it  passed,  Lafayette !  Lafi^ette ! 
fprang  from  the  voices  of  a  multitude  that  rolled  on,  and  on, 
and  on,  like  wave  after  wave  of  the  ocean,  in  numbers  we  shall 
not  presume  to  name,  [but  which  were  estimated  at  200,000,] 
Lafayette  beat  in  every  heart — Lafayette  hung  on  every  tongue 
— ^Lafayette  glowed  in  every  cheek — Lafayette  glistened  in 
every  swimming  eye — ^Lafayette  swelled  on  every  gale.  The 
whole  city  and  country  appeared  to  have  arrayed  themselves 
in  all  their  glory,  and  beauty,  and  strength,  at  once  to  witness 
and  adorn  die  majesty  of  the  spectacle ;  and  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  community  seemed  determined  to  exhibit  the  per- 
•  lection  of  taste  in  the  beauty  of  the  decoration  of  their  persons, 
and  the  richness  of  their  attire.  In  Chesnut-street,  wreaths 
were  cast  into  the  barouche,  as  it  passed,  and  many  of  them 
were  from  the  fair  hands  of  the  Quakeresses. 

After  the  procession  had  passed  through  the  principal  streets, 
the  front  halted  at  the  old  State  House,  which  contains  the 
Hall  in  which  the  DedarcUion  of  Independence  was  signed  in 

Here  the  General  alighted,  passed  under  a  most  magnificent 
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triumphal  arch,  and  was  conducted  to  the  Hall,  which  is  forty 
feet  squall,  and  was  decorated  in  a  most  splendid  manner. 
Among  the  decorations  was  a  Statue  of  Washmgton,  and  Por- 
traits of  William  Penn,  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  Greene,  Wayne,  Montgomery^  Hamilton,  Gates,  Ro- 
chambeau,   Charles  Carrol,    M'Kean,   Jefferson,   Hancock, 
Adams,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Charles  Thompson.     Hie  por- 
trait of  Washington  by  Peale,  occupied  the  first  place,  and  was 
most  splendidly  decorated.     Here  were  assembled  the  City 
authorities,  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  the  Judges,  Officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Committee  of  Airangements,  all 
seated  on  superb  sofas.     The  Governor  of  the  State  having 
been  presented.  General  Lafayette,  Judge  Peters,  and  George 
Washmgton  Lafayette  were  mtroduced,  the  company  all  stand- 
ing.    The  Mayor  of  the  city  then  welcomed  the  Guest,  in  the 
foUowing  address : — 

•     "  General — ^The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  welcome  to  their 
homes,  the  Patriot  who  has  long  been  dear  to  their  hearts. 

"  Grateful  at  all  times  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, they  are,  on  this  occasion,  peculiarly  anxious,  but  unable 
to  express  a  deep  felt  sentiment  of  pure  affection  towards  those 
venerated  men,  whose  martial  and  civil  virtues,  under  provi- 
dence, have  conferred  upon  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
this  mighty  blessing. 

"  Forty-eight  years  ago,  m  this  city,  and  in  this  hallowed 
Hall,  which  may  emphatically  be  called  the  Birth-place  ofln^ 
dependence,  a  convention  of  men,  such  as  the  world  has  rarely 
seen,  pre-eminent  ior  talents  and  patriotism,  solenmly  declared 
their  determination  to  assume  for  themselves  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  that  they  and  their  posterity  should  thenceforth 
assert  their  just  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  small, 
but  cherished  band  of  those  who  breasted  the  storm  and  sus- 
tained the  principles  thus  promulgated  to  the  world,  still  re- 
mains.— ^In  the  front  rank  of  these  worthies,  history  will  find, 
and  we  now  delight  to  ]|pnour.  General  Lafayette,  wnose  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  fi-eedom,  and  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

*'  General — ^Many  of  your  co-patriots  have  passed  away,  but 
the  remembrance  of  their  virtues  and  their  services  shall  never 

iiass  from  the  minds  of  this  people ;  theirs  is  an  imperishable 
ame,  the  property  of  ages  yet  to  come.     But  we  turn  from  the 
fo&d  recouectioa  of  the  illustrious  dead,  to  hail  with  heart-felt 
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joy  the  illastrious  living,  and  again  bid  welcome,  most  kindly 
and  afl^MCtionately  welcome,  to  the  Guest  of  the  Nation,  the 
Patriot  Lafayette.'' 

To  which  the  Creneral  replied  as  follows  : — 

«  Sir — ^My  entrance  into  this  fair  and  great  city,  amidst  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  recollections,  and  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  welcome,  which  no  expression  could  adequately 
acknowledge,  has  excited  emotions  in  my  heart,  in  which  are 
nungled  the  feelings  of  nearly  fifty  years. 

**  Here,  Sir,  within  these  sacred  walls,  by  a  council  of  wise 
and  devoted  patriots,  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  deed  itself, 
was  boldly  declared  the  independence  of  these  vast  United 
States,  wmch,  while  it  anticipated  the  independence,  and  I  hope, 
the  republican  independence  of  the  whole  American  Hemis- 
phere, has  begun  for  the  civilized  world,  the  era  of  a  new  and 
of  the  only  true  social  order,,  founded  oa  the  unalienable  rights 
of  man,  die  pracdcability  and  advantage  of  which,  are  every 
day  admirably  demonstrated  by  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  your  populous  city. 

**  Here,  Sir,  was  planned  the  formation  of  our  virtuous,  brave, 
revolutionary  army,  and  the  providential  inspiration  received, 
that  gave  the  command  of  it  to  our  beloved,  matchless,  Wash- 
ington. But  these  and  many  other  remembrances  are  mingled 
with  a  deep  regret  for  the  numerous  cotemporaries,  for  the 
great  and  good  men,  whose  loss  we  have  remabed  to  mourn. 
— It  is  to  meir  services.  Sir,  to  your  regard  for.  their  memory, 
to  your  knowledge  of  the  friendships  I  have  enjoyed,  that  I 
refer  the  greater  part  of  honours,  here  and  elsewhere  received, 
much  superior  to  my  individual  merit. 

^*  It  is  also  under  the  auspices  of  their  venerated  names,  as 
well  as  under  the  impulse  of  my  own  sentiments,  that  I  beg  you, 
Mr.  Mayor,  you  gendemen  of  both  Councils,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  to  accept  the  tribute  of  my  affectionate 
respect  and  profound  gratitude." 

The  arches  were  very  numerous,  «id  extremely  beautiful, 
tasty,  and  ingenious — ^uniting  high  moral  feeling,  with  ardent 
patriotism.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  by  the  foUow- 
mg  description  of  the  one  in  Chesnut-street : — 

It  was  constructed  of  frame  work,  covered  with  canvass,  and 
pamted  in  perfect  imitation  of  stone,  after  the  plan  of  the  tri- 
umphal Arch  of  Septimus  Severus^  at  Rome.  Its  front  46  feet, 
depth  12,  embracmg  a  basement  story  of  the  Doric  order, 
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from  which  the  Arch  sprung  to  the  height  of  34  feet  from  the 
pavement. 

The  spandals  on  each  front  were  decorated  with  figures  of 
Famey  painted  in  basso  relievo^  having  their  arms  extended  and 
holdmg  a  civic  crown  over  the  key  stone.  The  wings  of  the 
Ionic  order,  were  decwated  with  statues  of  LibertVyFictortij 
Independence^  and  Plenty,  with  suitable  mottos.  The  whole 
surmounted  by  an  entablature  30  feet,  and  supporting  a  flight 
of  steps ;  in  the  centre  were  the  Arms  of  the  city,  executed  by 
Mr.  SuLLT ;  on  each  side  of  the  Arms  were  placed  statues  of 
Wisdom  and  Justice,  sculptured  by  Mr.  Rush,  with  appropriate 
emblems.  This  splendid  work  of  Art  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Warren,  Darlet,  and 
Jefferson,  scene  painters.  The  superficial  surface  of  painted 
canvass  exceeded  3000  i^quare  feet. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  many  strangers  and  citizens 
were  introduced.  Among  others,  the  General  recognised  an 
old  fi*Iend  in  Colonel  Ferret,  and  embraced  him.  The 
Colonel  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  was  so  completely 
overwhelmed  with  emotion,  as  to  be  compelled  to  retire.  He 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  wounded 
and  knocked  off  his  horse. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  General  left  the  Hall,  accompanied  by 
the  City  Authorities,  resumed  his  barouche,  and  was  escorted 
by  six  companies,  under  Colonel  Williams,  to  the  Mansion- 
House.  In  the  evening  he  paid  visits  to  Mrs.  Morris,  and 
several  other  dbtinguished  Ladies  of  his  former  acquaintance. 

In  the  evening  the  City  was  illuminated.  Numerous  trans- 
parencies were  exhibited,  which  displayed  exquisite  taste  and 
elegance.  A  slight  shower  of  rain  threw  a  damp  over  the 
buoyant  spirits  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  soon  over.  Win- 
dows were  arrayed  with  beautiful  marble  and  alabaster,  and 
decorated  with  the  fairest  contents  of  the  green  houses.  The 
United  States  Bank  was  a  perfect  anomaly  in  illumination. 
The  lights  were  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  the  doors 
being  thrown  open  so  as  to  discover  the  interior,  the  whole 
building  presented  the  appearance  of  a  palace  of  transparent 
marble. 

On  Wednesday  the  General  held  a  l^vee  at  the  Hall  of  the 
State  House,  and  thousands  shook  his  hand.  At  this  levee  he 
received  no  less  than  fourteen  Addresses,  from  the  aged  Sol- 
diers ;  the  Clergy,  presented  by  Bishop  White  ;  the  Philoso- 
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^cal  and  Bible  Societies ;  the  University ;  the  Chamber  ot 
Commerce ;  the  Bar ;  the  Young  Men ;  the  French  Citizens  ; 
the  Washington  Grays ;  the  Lafayette  Association ;  the  Re- 
volutionary Officers,  and  the  Young  Ladies  of  several  Schools. 
His  answer  to  each  was  peculiarly  pertinent.  He  afterwards 
dined  with  the  corporation.  The  followbg  was  his  toast  on  the 
occasion: — 

"  The  Citv  of  Philadelphia,  where  American  Independence 
was  first  proclaimed,  and  where  the  Holy  Alliance  of  public  order 
with  popular  institutions  is  every  day  happily  demonstrated." 

In  the  evening  he  idsited  Creneral  Cadwallaber,  and  re- 
ceived aH  the  omcers  of  the  late  parade. 

On  Tliursday  he  dined  with  his  family ;  and  in  the  evening 
called  on  Doctor  Griffith ;  was  at  Mr.  Huerta's  Concert ;  and 
afterwards  waited  on  Mrs.  Powell. 

On  Friday  he  dined  with  Governor  Shultze ;  and  before 
dinner  called  on  Judge  Peters,  and  Mrs.  (Major)  Jackson. 
After  dinner  he  called  on  the  widow  and  daughter  of  Colo- 
nel Tousard,  then  visited  Mrs.  Nicldin,  the  daughter  of  the 
hte  General  M'Pherson. 

In  the  evening  he  visited  the  Philosophical  Sociely,  and 
spent  the  remainder  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  N.  Biddle. 

On  Saturday  he  visited  the  Navy  Yard,  attended  by  the 
Governor  and  citizens  of  the  first  distinction,  escorted  by  the 
United  States  Marines,  a  regiment  of  Militia,  several  indepen- 
dent companies,  and  a  long  civic  procession.  His  arrival  at 
the  Yard  was  announced  by  a  salute,  from  the  John  Adams, 
conmianded  by  Captain  Dallas.  He  first  alighted  at  Major 
Gamble's  quarters,  where  he  received  an  address  from  the 
Corporation  of  Southwalk.  As  he  passed  the  green  a  num- 
ber of  children  chanted  suitable  pieces  of  music  in  honour  of 
the  Hero.  He  was  then  received  by  Commodore  Barron  and 
hb  officers,  was  addressed  by  the  former^  and  took  a  view  of 
the  ships  of  war,  &c.  A  collation  was  provided  in  the  Mould 
room  by  the  officers  of  the  station,  at  which  over  500  Ladies 
and  200  Gentlemen  were  present.  .  After  refreshment  the 
Commodore  introduced  the  Ladies  separately  to  the  General, 
who  took  each  by  the  hand,  receiving  from  them  very  agreea- 
ble tokens  of  afiection  and  admiration;  The  John  Adams  was 
beautifully  decorated  and  manned  on  the  occasion.  The  re- 
ception of  the  General  by  Mrs.  Gamble  was  universally  praised. 

After  returning  fi-om  the  Navy  Yard,  die  General  dined  <frith 
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opwards  of  400  Brethren  of  the  Fraternity,  at  liie  Masonie 
Htall.     The  scene  was  brilliant  and  munificent* 

Of  the  Masons  present  were  Brothers  George  Washington 
Hiafayette,  La  Vasseur,  Commodore  Stewart,  Major  Gamble, 
General  Porter,  and  Colonel  Victor  Dupont,  oi  Delaware, 
former  aid  to  Brother  Lafayette. 

In  the  evening  he  paid  a  visit  to  Joseph  Reed,  Esq.  attend- 
ed the  Concert  at  the  Washington  Saloon,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  die  evening  at  the  house  of  General  Cadwallader, 
in  company  widi  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens. 

On  the  Sabbath  he  attended  divine|vorship  at  Christ  Church, 
and  heard  a  sermon  from  the  vener^le  Bishop  White.  He 
afterwards  dined  at  the  country  residence  of  Judge  Peters,  in 
company  with  Mr.  John  Qumcy  Adams,  Mr.  Forseth,  Mr.  Breck, 
General  Cadwallader,  General  Barnard,  Major  Gamble,  and 
many  others. 

The  Grand  Civic  Ball  given  in  honour  of  General  Lafayette, 
on  Monday  evening,  at  the  New  Theatre,  exceeded  in  magni- 
ficence apd  beauty  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed.  Be- 
tween fifteen  and  seventeen  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  present,  exhibiting  an  unrivalled  galaxy  of  fashion,  ele- 
gance, and  splendour.  The  company  assen^led  early,  and 
were  nearly  all  present  at  9  o'clock,  when  the  General  arrived, 
forming  for  his  reception  a  most  imposing  group  and  avenue. 
The  details  of  this  brilliant  entertainment  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  give. 

Of  the  company  present  were  Mrs.  (Robert)  Morris,  the 
Misses  Bollman,  daughters  of  Doctor  Bollman,  who  attempted 
with  Colonel  Huger  to  secure  Lafayette  fit>m  Olniutss,  Go- 
vernor Shultze,  Governor  WDliamson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Esq.,  Greneral  Barnard,  and  distinguished  citizens  from  many 
of  the  States,  the  whole  amounting  to  nearly  200.  Several 
thousand  persons  were  present. 

Over  2000  pupils  of  the  Schools  of  bodi  sexes,  were  ar- 
ranged on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  State  House  yard  to  re- 
ceive and  address  General  Lafayette. — ^The  spectacle  was 
beautiful  and  interesting. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Lafayette  left  Philadelphia.  Hfe 
passed  the  Brandywine,  and  entered  Wilmington,  the  capital 
of  Delaware,  on  the  6th  about  noon.  He  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  lively  gratitude  and  joy  j  and  a  sumptuous 
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repasl  was  provided  for  bim.  He  then  proceeded  to  Newcas* 
lie  b  that  otote^  and  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Cok>n^  V. 
Dupont,  fcHtnerly  one  of  his  aids  in  France.  From  this  place 
be  proceeded  to  Frenchtown. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  die  steam-boat  United  States, 
captain  Edward  Trippe,  left  Baltimore  for  Frenchtown  on 
Wednesday  moming  at  9  o'clock,  with  die  comnuttee  from  the 
corporation  of  that  city,  the  military  committee,  and  other  genr 
tlemen,  who  went  with  the  committee  by  invitation.  This  de- 
putation was  accompanied  by  a  most  interesting  member,  Mr. 
IXi  Boismarten,  a  venerable  Frenchman,  whose  head  iswhiten- 
ed  with  83  cold  winters,  many  of  them  he  had  found  not  CHily 
cold,  but  cheerless  and  bleak.  He  is  the  perscmage  who  pro 
cured  and  commanded  the  vessel  that  first  landed  Lafayette 
upon  our  soil.  At  3  o'clock  the  company  partook  of  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  provided  for  the  occasion. 

The  boat  arrived  at  Frenchtown  about  half  past  4  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Governor's  Aids  accompanied  by  a  squadron 
of  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jacob  Hollings^ 
worth,  proceeded  immediately  to  the  Delaware  line,  to  escort 
the  General  to  Frenchtown. 

At  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams  arrived  at  Frenchtown,  in  the  Union  Line,  on  his  way 
to  WashingtOD.  The  Deputation  waited  upon  him  and  inform- 
ed him  that  he  bad  been  invited  to  be  present  at  Baltimore  to 
Earticnpate  ip  the  reception  of  General  Lafayette,  and  desired 
im  to  come  on  board  of  the  steam-boat  United  States.  He 
thanked  them  kindly  for  this  mark  of  respect  and  attention,  and 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  was  then  conducted  into  the 
cabin  and  introduced  to  aU  present. 

The  Grenerat,  having  been  detained  tiD  very  late  at  the 
nuptial  party  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Victor  Dupont,  did  not  arrive 
at  the  Maryland  line  till  after  1  o'clock  in  the  moming.  He 
was  there  presented  by  Louis  M'Lane,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the 
Delaware  Committee,  to  the  Aids  of  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land. The  first  aid  announced  to  the  General  in  very  appro- 
priate and  warm  terms,  in  behalf  of  his  Excellency  Governor 
Stevens,  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  State  of  Maryland ;  and  inr 
formed  him  that  they  were  ready  to  escort  him  to  head  quarters 
which  were  established  at  Fort  M'Henry.  The  General  aj> 
jived  at  Frenchtown  a  little  after  2  o'clock,  to  which  place  the 
Delaware  Committee  accompanied  him.     Mr.  M'Lane  there^ 
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on  parting,  made  a  most  feeling  and  elegant  address,  and  in  be^ 
half  of  himself  and  associates,  took  a  most  affectionate  leave. 
The  Aids  of  the  Governor  then  conducted  the  General  on 
board  the  steam-boat,  where  the  Deputations  received  him 
upon  the  deck.  Mr.  Morris,  President  of  the  First  Branch  of 
the  City  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee,  advanced 
to  the  Guest  and  addressed  him  in  a  manner  that  evinced  at 
once  that  he  felt  what  he  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  his 'heart — 
it  was  as  follows : — 

"  General— The  immortal  Franklin,  dwelling  with  rapture  on 
the  high  destination  which  his  matchless  and  prophetic  mind 
foresaw  awaited  his  country— ever  alive  for  the  success  of  its 
untried  mstitutions,  imagined  the  happiness  of  it  would  afibrd  a 
patriot  of  the  revolution  who  had  been  sunmioned  from  this 
world,  could  he,  at  a  distant  period,  be  allowed  to  return  and 
see  fulfilled  all  his  fond  hopes  in  relation  to  this  our  beloved 
country. 

"  Illustrious  Sir — ^That  which  appeared  but  the  offspring  of 
the  musings  and  reveries  of  our  Patriot  Father,  has  substan 
tiallybeen  realized  in  you.  The  distinguished  part  which  you 
acted  during  the  war  of  our  Independence,  and  the  sequel  of 
your  life,  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  intense  interest 
which  you  have  entertained  for  our  welfare — ^your  chivalric 
exertions,  in  our  behalf,  having  been  crowned  with  peace,  you 
gave  a  distinguished  proof  that  no  sordid  or  selfish  motive  im- 
pelled your  actions.  You  returned  to  the  land  of  your  fathers  ! 
— blessings  on  your  name  and  work  proclaimed  from  every 
tongue.  Between  that  and  the  present  time,  is  an  era  in  which 
has  occurred  the  most  extraordmary  events  recorded  in  history 
— ^when  the  empires  of  the  Old  World  have  been  convulsed  to 
their  foundations,  and  thrones  dashed  one  against  another. 
During  tBe  same  period  there  has  arisen  in  this  our  New 
World,  a  confederate  Republic,  which  had  its  origin  with,  and 
Is  acted  upon  and  kept  in  motion  by  the  people,  to  whom  this 
invaluable  right  belongs — a  principle  which  the  whole  tenor 
of  your  consistent  political  life  has  shown  dear  to  you.  Its  fit- 
fiilness  fb  conduce  to  our  happiness  in  peace,  and  protection  in 
war,  and  every  other  object  of  legitimate  government,  has  been 
confirmed  by  every  variety  of  event  that  could  illustrate  its 
wisdom  and  test  its  durability.  It  has  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  have  spared  and  protracted  your  eventful  life,  that 
you  might  contrast  the  origin  vn^  th^  present  elev«ted  station 
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nUch  tlu8  couDtiy  has  assumed  among  the  nations  of  da.  4irth; 
and  to  realize  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  ten  millions  of  people, 
^^vriio  sitting  under  then*  own  vine  and  fig-^tree,''  with  our 
country's  friend,  and  the  Friend  of  Mankind ! 

^^  Tne  Corporation  of  Baltimore,  uniting  with  our  commoii 
country,  in  the  joy  that  swells  every  bosom,  as  the  organ  of 
public  sentiment,  have  deputed  us  to  advance,  to  receive  and 
welcome  you,  and,  as  heralds,  proclaim  the  lively  and  distin- 
guished pleasure  our  community  holds  in  reserve,  at  the  pros* 
pect  of  our  city  being  again  honoured  by  your  presence,  and 
to  assure  you,  that  could  their  sensations  towards  you  bear  any 
additional  excitement,  they  would  derive  renewed  strength 
from  the  gratifying  manner,  that  you  have  recurred  to  an  event 
in  the  revolutionary  history,  wUch  affords  an  assurance,  they 
have  maintamed  a  place  in  your  recollection.  Although  time 
has  diminished  the  number  of  those  who  personally  knew  you, 
and  their  survivers  but  a  chosen  few,  who  breasted  the  same 
storm,  who  mingled  their  blood  with  yours,  in  the  same  glori- 
ous strife.  Nevertheless,  there  has  arisen  a  new  generation, 
who  are  restless  and  impatient  to  survey  the  features  of  a  man, 
whose  talents,  whose  energies,  whose  virtues,  whose  disinter- 
ested services  in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  have  long  since  roused 
in  their  bosoms  the  raptures  of  enthusiasm ;  and  who  delight 
to  repeat  the  never  dying  name  of  Lafayette.'' 

The  General  having  but  just  left  his  Delaware  friends,  and 
meeting  so  suddenly  diis  reception,  it  affected  him  most  send- 
bhr— he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  said,  lam  gratefiiL 
He  was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Morris  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Corporation — then  to  General  Harper,  vAio  delivered  a  feel- 
ing address. 

.  Creneral  Smith  and  Colonel  Bentalou  stepped  forward  and 
announced  to  him  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  tl^  joy  they 
felt  in  meeting  him  again.  The  General  embraced  them  in 
the  warmest  and  most  affectionate  manner,  and  inquired  par- 
ticularly after  his  old  friends  and  associates. — ^The  meeting  of 
the  General  with  the  amiable,  retiring,  and  venerable  Mons. 
Du  Boismartin,  was  of  a  most  touching  character  to  the  sensi- 
tive mind — they  held  each  other  by  me  hand  and  conversed 
together  in  French  for  a  considerable  time.  After  the  intro- 
ductions were  gone  through,  Captain  Trippe  announced,  that 
r  1i  ^^^,^  entertainment  ready  for  the  company.  They  all 
followed  the  General  to  the  cabin,  and  a  litUe  after  3  o'clock 
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Ae  Creneral  repaired  to  the  ladies  cabio,  pre^areid  for  bis  lod^ 
ing  room,  and  invited  Mr.  Adams  to  accompany  faim.  The 
tXHnpany  then  retired  to  their  births.  During  tibie  n^t^  parti- 
cularly die  early  part  of  it,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  in 
which  the  Cayaby  and  the  Gov^^mor's  Aids  were  drenchedi  but 
they  heeded  it  not. 

Just  as  the  steam-boat  entered  tlie  Patapsco,  the  Areatening 
clouds  diispezsed,  tife  morning  sim  sfacme  forth  in  its  brightest 
effulgence,  and  seemed  to  bid  '^  Wekomt  to  LqfayetteJ^  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  company  were  apprehensive  the  day  would 
be  unpropitious  to  Baltimore,  but  as  *^  tlie  bright  sun  slme  out," 
their  hearts  leaped  for  joy.  On  approaching  die  fort,  the  steam- 
boats Maryland,  Virginia,  Philade^hia,  and  Eagle,  all  beautifull} 
dressed  with  flags  and  streamers  flying,  came  d(mn  the  river, 
full  of  anxious  citizens,  to  meet  the  United  States,  and  passed 
transversely  around  her — as  they  passed,  the  people  on  boani 
waved  their  hats,  and  gave  the  most  hearty,  enlivening,  and  oft 
repeated  cheering.  The  five  boats,  in  regular  order,  &e  Unit- 
ed States  leading  the  van,  proceeded  for  the  fort,  during  which 
they  came  along-^de,  alternately,  and  the  passengers  saluted 
the  Genial,  which  he  recdved,  uncovered,  in  the  most  cordial 
manner.    The  whole  scene  wa$  most  interesting. 

The  landing  was  a  very  interesting  scene.  The  barge,  com- 
manded by  Capt^n  Gardner,  and  manned  by  some  of  our  most 
respectable  ship  masters,  was  the  first  that  made  for  the  shore 
— ^it  confined  General  Lafayette,  Mr..  Secretary  Adams,  Ge- 
neral Smith,  Mr.  Du  Boismartin,  and  Mr.  Morris.  In  the  second 
boat,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  Mons.  La  Vaiseur,  Colo- 
nel Paul  Bentalou,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  the  Governor's  Aids  j 
and  the  other  members  of  tlie  Deputation  followed  in  succes- 
sion. The  General  was  received  at  the  platform  at  Fort 
M'Henry,  by  Col.  Hindman,  of  the  army  of  die  U.  States,  and 
Edward  G.  Woodyear,  Esq.  a  member  of  the  coaiunittee  of 
arrangement  The  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  Balti- 
more, the  Citizen  Volunteers  of  Fort  M'Henry,  during  the 
bombardment,  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  and  Safety  of  1814, 
and  the  officers  of  the  late  36di  and  38th  United  States  regi- 
ments of  Infantry,  had  their  stations,  and  the  Gei?eral  pa$^ 
through  their  line  on  his  march  up  to  the  "  ^X^V  ff^-?^.  '  WpQfl 
entering  the  gate  the  tTOqpg  pf  the  garrison  pr/esented  arms^— 
^ei|  Qp€(ned  tip  the  right  and  left,  which  brought  tq  his  vjew  the 
ieint  of  Washington.    Upon  which  Hi$  IJxc^Uepcy  Governor 
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Sterens  advtneed  from  the  tent,  and  greeted  biro  widi  the  fiil- 
fewing  address : — 

**  (General— 4n  bidding  you  a  bearty  welcome  to  the  State  of 
M aryhnd,  wfaibt  I  grati^^  tbe  honest  feelings  of  niy  ovrn  hearty 
I  express,  but  feebly,  those  of  the  people,  whom  it  is  my  pride 
and  ^easure  on  this  occasion  to  represent. 

**  Beneath  this  venerable  canopy,  many  a  time  and  oft  have 
you  grasped  die  friendly  hand  of  our  iIl3strious  Washington, 
aided  his  council  with  your  airimating  voice,  or  ^ared  with  hiir 
the  hardy  soldier's  meal.  The  incidents  which  tbe  association 
so  forcibly  recalls,  however  in^iring,  it  were  needless  to  dweB 
upon.  The  recoDection  of  them  fills  the  mind  wkb  gratitude, 
a  full  measure  of  which  is  jusdy  due  to  you,  as  the  generous 
companion  of  our  fathers,  the  gallant  and  disinterested  soldier  of 

hberty. 

**  May  tbe  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  author  of  the 
blessings  we  enjoy,  never  be  weakened  in  the  bosoms  of  ray 
countiymen. 

^  On  this  very  ground,  scarce  ten  years  are  past  since  our 
brave  fellow  citizens,  have  proved  that  they  knew  how  to  defend 
the  liberty,  which  you  noUy  asnsted  tbem  to  achieve.  Ten 
times  an  hundred  years  shall  elapse,  and  tbe  glorious  example 
shall  not  be  lost  upon  tbem. 

^^  Tou  are  about,  General,  to  enter  the  city  o(  Baldmore, 
which  you  have  known  in  other  days.  In  her  growth  and  ecn- 
belludiment,  you  will  behold  a  symbol  of  our  national  prosperity 
under  popular  Institutions,  and  a  purely  Representative  Govern* 
ment.  Her  monuments  s^tly  illustrate  the  feelings  of  my  fellow 
citizens. 

**  In  the  column  wUch  has  been  reared  to  tbe  blessed  memory 
of  Washington,  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  veneration  and  pei^ 
manency  with  which  they  cherish  the  memory  of  your  compa- 
triots, the  heroes  of  the  revolution.  In  tbe  column  of  latter  date, 
you  will  discern  the  gratitude  of  freemen,  for  the  services  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  c^  liberty. 

"  Welcome,  dirice  welcome.  General,  to  the  soil  of  Mary- 
land. Nothing  that  we  can  do,  can  too  strongly  express  to  you 
the  afifection  and  respect  which  .we  entertain  for  your  person 
and  your  principles,  or  the  joy  with  which  we  receive  you  among 
us,  as  a  long  absent  Father  upon  a  visit  to  his  children." 

The  Governor  then  conducted  him  to  the  Tent,  where  he 
*ound  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  patriarchs  of  the  revo- 
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he  was  received  and  embraced  by  all  of  them—* 
the  scene  was  one  of  the  roost  impressive  and  heart-touching, 
that  was  ever  witnessed — all  were  convulsed  into  tears,  but  tfaej 
"Were  tears  of  the  most  heart-felt  joy  and  gratulation. 

Colonel  John  E.  Howard,  the  hero  of  Cowpens,  and  Prerident 
of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  when  the  first  emotion  had  subsided, 
addressed  the  Greneral  m  the  name  of  the  Society,  who  in  his 
reply,  declared  that  '^  language  could  not  express  his  feelings 
Wtth  meeting  with  his  brothers  in  arms,  in  the  Tent  of  their 
common  friend,  the  beloved  Washington."  He  then  most  af- 
fectionately embraced  bis  old  friends,  Charles  CarroU,  of  Car«- 
ToUton,oneof  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
General  Beeson,  General  Strieker,  Colonel  Howard,  and  all 
the  aged  members  of  the  assodation,  while  tears  rolled  down 
their  venerable  cheeks.  He  shook  hands  with  the  younger  mem* 
bers  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  looked  frequently  with  an  in- 
quiring eye  round  the  Tent,  and  seemed  deeply  ajfected.  On 
discovering  part  of  Washington's  camp  equipage,  he  said  in  an 
imder  voice,  '^  I  remember !"  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
Tent. 

The  Greneral  and  invited  guests  then  retired  to  an  adjoining 
Marquee,  to  an  exceUent  breakfast  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
when  many  recollections  of  former  days  were  brought  forcibly 
to  mind  ;  and  when  this  repast  closed,  the  General  was  con- 
ducted to  his  barouche,  accompanied  as  before  by  all  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  present.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat^ 
Charles  CarroU,  General  Smithj  and  Colonel  Howard,  were 
handed  into  the  same  barouche,  which  was  followed  by  another 
containing  George  Washington  Lafayette,  whose  warm  recep- 
tion we  sJliould  have  noticed  before.  Colonel  Bentalou,  and  two 
other  gentlemen,  and  other  carriages  followed. 

The  General's  barouche  exceeds  m  beauty  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  America ;  it  was  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  by 
Curlet  &£  Co.  of  this  city.  When  the  carriage  drove  trom  the 
outer  gate  of  the  fort,  the  General  was  received  by  about  one 
thousand  cavalry,  who  formed  his  escort  into  the  city,  followed 
by  thousands  of  citizens.  ^^ 

On  passing  Federal  Hill,  ^  saluf^K  twenty-four  guns  was 
fired,  to  denote  the  number  of  StateMRnposing  the  Union,  on 
the  return  of  the  General  to  America. 

Descending  Federal  Hill,  the  processicMi  passed  under  a  beau- 
tiful arch  at  ihe  head  of  Forest-street.    The  crowd  of  citiaens 
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baiHos  him  bere,  was  extremeij  greats  and  the  inorease  cod- 
tinued  eveiy  step  till  he  reached  the  magnificent  arch  at  the 
bead  of  Market-street,  where  his  firiends  descended  fix»m  the 
barouche,  and  he  alone  proceeded  down  the  line  of  military, 
which  extended  Tar  into  Old  Town,  and  from  this  fact  it  may 
be  collected  that  ten  thousand  troops  were  pres^it.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Market-street  was  splendid  and  animating — every 
house-top,  erery  door  was  filled  with  spectators ;  and  of  the 
multitudes  of  female  beauty  and  fashion  that  crowded  all  the 
windows,  and  every  street,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  give  a 
description. 

The  streets  were'  also  thronged,  but  the  greatest  order  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Nation's  Guest  passed  akmg  the  vast  line,  cheered 
by  a  hundred  thousand  voices,  and  by  the  waving  of  handker* 
chiefs  and  flags.  Having  passed  through  a  splendid  arch  at 
Market-street  bridge,  he  proceeded  to  FelPs  Point,  and  return- 
ing by  Pratt  and  6ay-streets,  he  descended  at  the  Exchange, 
and  entering  the  great  hall,  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
Councils.  The  Mayor  delivered  an  appropriate  address,  to 
which  the  General  made  an  affectionate  reply,  and  after  the 
usual  ceremonies,  he  returned  to  his  barouche,  and  proceeded 
to  Light-street,  acrosswhich,  at  die  entrance  into  Market-street, 
an  elegant  pavilion  had  been  erected,  into  which  he  was  con- 
ducted, accompanied  by  a  number  of  distingui^ed  persons  ; 
and  here  he  received  the  passing  salute  of  one  of  the  finest 
^assemblages  of  military  men  ever  seen  in  any  American  city  ; 
language  would  fail  in  describing  the  interest  and  splendour  of 
this  ceremony  which  occupied  two  hours. 

At  5  o'clock,  the  General  sat  down  to  a  very  splendid  din- 
ner, at  "whAch  the  Mayor  presided,  supported  by  William  Pat- 
terson and  John  B.  Morris,  JSsquires,  as  Vice  Presidents.  The 
room  was  elegantly  illuminated,  the  glare  of  light  thrown  on  the 
furniture^  and  the  numerous  portraits  of  Revolutionary  Heroes, 
produced  the  finest  efiect — ^And  the  cdmpany  was  regaled  by 
the  music  of  a  band,  next  to  none  perhaps  in  this  country.  The 
Grovemor  of  Maryland  and  his  aids— John  Quincy  Adams^ 
JSecretary  of  State,  Gej^^  Macomb,  of  the  Army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Colonel  H^^B,  General  Samuel  Smith,  ^Mr»  Cur-^ 
tis  of  Arlington,  GeneHRStricker,  Stuart,  Reed,  Benson,  Har- 
per, Stansbury,  M'Donald,  and  the  Colonels  coataianding  rc^ 
ments  firom  die  country  and  in  the  city,  and  a,  great  mttober 
of  others  were  present. 
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The  staodard  of  the  birave  Couot  Pulaski,  who|eH  at  the  as- 
sault upon  Savamiah,  was  proudly  borne  in  the  ranks^oi^  the 
corps  of  vohinteers,  fastened  to  one  of  the  spears  belonging  to 
the  Legion,  entwined  with  Pulaski's  sword  and  cross  belt,  now 
oiviied  by  Colonel  Bentalou,  as  a  pledge  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance, of  his  departed  friend. 

In  the  evening  the  city  illumination  was  splendid ;  the  Ex- 
change and  the  Banks  exhibited  a  blaze  of  light.  -The  Dis- 
pensary, Theatre,  Museum,  the  Arches,  the  Pyramids  of  fire 
xiear  the  Bridge  on  Market-street,  and  the  brilliant  revolving 
star,  three  feet  in  diameter,  all  had  an  imposing  effect  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  express.  The  whole  scene  was  in- 
terspersed with  transparencies,  mottos,  and  devices,  all  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

At  12  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  General  was  addressed  at  the 
[Exchange  by  Major  General  Harper,  in  behalf  of  the  third 
division,  and  the  officers  were  all  presented  to  him.  TTie  Gene- 
ral next  received  the  attentions  of  the  citizens  generally,  who 
'Shook  him  most  cordially  by  the  hand. 

About  half  past  7  the  General  arrived  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
which  was  most  splendidly  illuminated,  and  decorated  for  the 
occasioiQ.  The  M.  W.  G.  Master  delivered  a  feeling  and  ap- 
propriate address ;  to  which  the  General  returned  a  cordial  and  " 
a^ectionate  reply.  More  than  700  brethren  were  present, 
splendidly  decorated  in  all  the  costume  of  the  craft. 

From  the  Masonic  HaU  the  General  repaired  to  the  Ball 
Room,  which  for  taste,  elegance,  and  beauty,  exceeded  all  the 
powers  of  description.  This  splendid  Ball  Room  was  no  less 
than  the  theatre,  specially  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The  re- 
ception of  the  General  was  also  sublime  and  impo^ng  beyond 
the  powers  of  conception,  and  his  introduction  to  this  splendid 
circle  of  ladies  was  a  scene  most  truly  interesting.  This  cere- 
mony being  closed,  a  signal  was  given  by  a  flourish  of  bugles, 
and  instantly  the  dance  began.  This  also  was  a  brilliant  scene, 
which  continued  until  half  past  seven,  when  supper  was  an- 
nounced. General  Lafayette  led  the  way,  escorted  by  the  ma- 
nagers, and  tjie  supper  room  exhibited  a  scene  as  splendid  and 
imposing  as  the  Ball  Room.  The  cheerful  conviviality  exhibit- 
ed in  the  supper  room,  the  appropriate^  toasts  that  were  drank, 
'and  the  cordial  hilarity  of  the  guests,  when  taken  collectively, 
may  be  considered  as  the  finbbing  touch  to  this  magnificent 
fete  at  Baltimore. 
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General  Lafayette  left  Baltimore  <m  Monday  for  Washing- 
ton, accompanied  by  the  Mayor,  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, the  Aids  of  the  Grovemor,  and  an  escort  of  cavalry  to 
Rossburg,  where  he  lodged  on  Monday  night,  and  breakfasted 
on  Tuesday  morning.  After  which  he  was  accompanied  and 
escorted  as  before  to  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
he  was  met  by  a  committee,  introduced  to  a  superb  barouche, 
escorted  by  a  military  cortege,  and  a  cavalcade,  and  received  a 
national  salute  of  artillery.  Here  a  brilliant  Procession  was 
formed,  which  was  preceded  by  a  corps  of  cavalry,  and  brought 
up  by  a  cavalcade  of  citizens,  the  whole  extending  over  two 
miles ;  while  the  entire  way-sides  were  thronged  with  citizens 
who  made  the  air  again  resound  with  the  shouts  of  welcome. 
He  was  thus  conducted  to  the  Capitol  square,  and  passed  under 
a  Civic  Arch,  elegantly  decorated  and  enlivened  with  appropriate 
inscriptions.  Under  the  Arch  were  25  young  Ladies  (represent- 
ing the  24  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,)  dressed  in 
white,  with  blue  scarfs  and  wreaths  of  roses,  and  each  bear- 
ing a  banner  designating  the  State  and  District  she  represented. 
They  had  been  escorted  to  the  Arch  by  some  Juvenile  compa- 
nies. As  soon  as  the  General  arrived.  Miss  S.  W.  Watterston, 
representing  the  District,  and  only  eleven  years  old,  advanced, 
and  presented  a  very  appropriate  address.  It  is  needless  to  ex- 
press the  feeling  which  the  Guest  manifested  at  the  scene.  He 
shook  hands  with  each  of  the  interesting  group.  After  receiving 
the  welcome  of  another  group  of  young  Ladies  from  (Seorge- 
.town,  he  entered  the  Capitol,  passed  through  the  rotunda,  and 
entered  the  Tent  of  Washington.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Mayor, 
and  other  Authorities,  Officers,  Clergy,  &c.  &c.  To  an  address 
from  the  Mayor,  full  of  fine  feelmg,  die  Greneral  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply : — 

"  The  kind  and  flattering  reception  with  which  I  am  ho- 
noured by  the  citizens  of  Washington,  excite  the  most  lively 
feelings  of  gratitude;  those  grateful  feelings.  Sir,  at  every 
step  of  my  happy  visit  to  the  United  States,  could  not  but  en- 
hance the  inexpressible  delight  I  have  enjoyed  at  the  sight  of 
the  immense  and  wonderful  improvements,  so  far  beyond  even 
the  fondest  anticipations  of  a  warm  American  heart ;  and 
which,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  have  so  gloriously  evinced 
the  superiority  of  popular  institutions  and  self-government,' 
over  the  too  imperfect  state  of  political  civilization,  found  in 
every  part  of  the  other  hemisphere.     In  this  august  place* 
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which  bears  the  most  venerable  of  all  ancient  and  modem 
names,  I  have,  Sir,  the  pleasure  to  contemplate,  not  only  a 
-^entre  of  that  constitutional  Union  so  necessary  to  ^ese  States, 
ao  important  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  but  also  a  great  poli- 
tical school  where  attentive  observers  from  other  parts  of  the 
T\orld  may  be  taught  the  practical  science  of  true  social  order. 
**  Among  the  circumstances  of  my  life  to  which  you  have 
lieen  pleased  to  allude,  none  can  affi>rd  me  such  dear  recollec- 
tions as  my  havlhg  been  early  adopted  as  an  American  soldier, 
so  there  is  not  a  circumstance  of  my  reception  in  which  I  take 
so  much  pride,  as  in  sharing  those  honours  with  my  beloved 
companions  in  arms.     Happy  I  am  to  feel  that  the  marks  of 
aSection  and  esteem  bestowed  on  me,  bear  testimony  to  my 
perseverance  in  the  American  principles  I  received  under  the 
tent  of  Washington,  and  of  which  I  shall,  to  my  last  breath, 
prove  myself  a  devoted  disciple.     I  beg  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Corporation,  to  accept  my  respectful  ac- 
knowledgments to  you  and  to  the  citizens  of  Washmston." 

After  the  customary  introductions,  the  General  reviewed  the 
military,  amounting  to  1600,  and  received  a  gnmd  salute.  The 
General  accompanied  by  the  Mayor,  and  attended  by  General 
Brown,  and  Commodore  Tingey,  proceeded  to  the  President's 
House.  The  streets  were  lined  with  spectators,  and  the 
windows  filled  with  ladies,  all  repeating  benedictions  on  the  be- 
loved Guest,  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  their 
happiness. 

On  alighting,  the  General  was  received  by  the  Marshal  of 
the  District,  and  supported  by  General  Brown  and  Commo- 
dore Tingey,  of  the  Committtee  of  Arrangements,  and  conduct- 
ed to  the  Drawing  Room,  where  the  rresident  advanced  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  cordial  and  affectionate  reception.  The 
President  had  on  his  right  hand  the  Secretiary  of  State  and  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasuiy,  and  on  his  left  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  while  the  Attorney  feeneral, 
General  Jesup,  Colonel  Gibson,  Colonel  Towson,  Major 
Nourse,  and  Doctor  Lovell,  of  the  Army,  Captains  Rodgers, 
Chauncey,  Porter,  Jones,  and  Morris,  of  the  Navy,  the  Post- 
Master  General,  the  Comptrollers,  Auditors,  and  other  high 
Officers  of  the  Government,  were  arranged  on  ^each  side  of  the 
room,  to  the  number  of  50  or  60.  The  interview  was  impres- 
sive, and  occasioned  many  grateful  recollections.  After  an 
interchange  of  courtesies,  and  spending  about  20  mmutes  in 

60 
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delightful  conrerse,   during  which  liberal  refreshments  were 

Gissed  round,  the  Greneral  took  his  leave  and  lejoined  his  escort* 
e  then  passed  in  review  die  whole  body  of  troops,  and  retired 
to  his  quarters  at  Gadsby's  Hotel.  After  some  time  spent  in 
his  private  room,  a  great  number  of  CMSicers,  Citizens,  &c. 
were  introduced  to  him. 

After  die  ceremony  of  the  procession,  be.  a  public  dinner 
was  provided,  al  which  the  Mayor  of  Washingtcm  presided, 
assisted  by  the  Presidents  of  the  botu'ds  of  Aldermen  and  the 
Common  Council;  and  at  which  were  present  the  heads 
of  departments,  revolutionary  officers,  military  and  naval 
officers  of  the  United  States,  members  of  the  City  Council, 
and  many  distinguished  characters  from  different  parts  of  the 
nation. 

His  reception  by  Mr.  Monroe  Presidentof  the  United  States, 
was  most  cordial  and  honourable.  He  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent, the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Washington,  as  before  mention- 
ed. The  next  day  he  was  with  Mr.  Monroe  both  at  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  on  Thursday,  the  President  gave  a  public  din- 
ner in  honour  of  Lafayette,  at  which  were  present,  the  Heads 
of  Departments,  many  distinguished  public  characters  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy.  While  in  Washington,  he  also  visited  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  War,  and  Major 
General  Brown,  of  the  United  States  army. 

General  Lafayette  rode  over  to  Georgetown  on  Thursday, 
having  been  earnestly  invited  by  the  Mayor  and  corporation  to 
visit  that  city ;  and  the  citizens  demonstrated  their  gratitude  and 
joy  on  the  occasion,  by  a  military  escort,  and  a  respectable 

Erocession.      But  the  most  acceptable  offering  was  such  as  he 
ad  received  in  all  other  places,  the  spontaneous  and  cordial  sa- 
lutadons  of  the  whole  people.    On  Friday,  he  visited  the  navy 
yard,  by  invitation  of  the  veteran  Commodore  Tingey.     His 
reception  here  was  remarkably  brilliant  and  impressive;  he 
was  accompanied  by  many  distinguished  citizens  and  public 
functionaries ;  and  the  attentions  of  the  naval  veteran  were  ho- 
nourable to  himself  and  highly  gratifying  to  General  Lafayette. 
He  dined  again  on  Friday  with  President  Monn^ ;   and  on 
Saturday  proceeded  on  his  proposed  visit  to  Alexandria,  and 
York-Town.     He  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  Potomac  by 
die  Mayor  and  committee  of  arrangements  from  Washington, 
escorted  by  the  Georgetown  cavalry.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
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river,  he  was  received  by  the  deputation  of  Alexandria,  at« 
tended  by  many  other  citizens,  and  several  <^cers  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

He  entered  the  Ancient  Dominion  at  Alexandria,  at  noon, 
on  the  16th,  every  where  accompanied,  escorted,  and  wel- 
comed with  the  offerings  of  all  hearts,  hands,  and  voices.  The 
parade  of  military  exceeded  1600.  In  the  procession  was  a  car 
with  the  tent  of  Washington.  The  procession  passed  through 
thronged  streets,  by  crowded  houses,  under  splendid  arches,  and 
amidst  the  roar  of  welcome,  and  shouts  of  transport.  On  the 
apex  of  a  magnificent  arch  was  perched  a  live  mountain  Eagle, 
of  extraordinary  size,  who  spread  his  wings  when  the  Greneral 
passed,  and  seemed  to  unite  in  their  welcome.  On  his  way  he 
was  met  by  another  of  those  interesting  and  afiecting  sights— a 
body  of  two  hundred  young  boys  and  misses,  who,  while  one 
of  the  latter  chanted  a  beautiful  paean,  strewed  flowers  in  his 
path.  He  was  here  addressed  by  the  Mayor,  the  Common 
Council,  his  brother  Masons,  and  others.  Salutes  of  artillery 
were  fired  at  intervals.  At  the  public  dinner  given  to  him,  Mr. 
Secretary  Adams,  Commodores  Rodgers  and  Porter,  General 
Macomb  and  other  distinguished  citizens,  were  guests.  Tlie 
toasts  were  good  and  the  volunteers  numerous.  "  Our  distin- 
guished Guest — ^the  People's  prisoner,"  was  one  of  them.  The 
General  held  a  levee  in  the  evening.  The  public  buildbgs 
and  many  private  houses  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 

On  the  Sabbath  General  Lafayette  proceeded  to  Mount 
Vernon,  ^and  visited  the  tomb  of  Washington,  his  revered 
Father  and  Friend.  While  here,  he  was  presented,  by  Mr. 
Custis,  with  a  ring  containing  a  portion  of  the  hair  of  the 
Sainted  Hero,  together  with  the  masonic  sash  and  jewel  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Great  Mason,  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
lowmg  address : — 

"  Last  of  the  Generals  of  the  army  of  Independence  !  At 
this  awful  and  impressive  moment,  when,  forgetting  the  splen- 
dour of  a  triumph  greater  than  Roman  consul  ever  had,  you 
b<^.nd  with  reverence  over  the  remains  of  Washington,  the 
child  of  Mount  Vernon  presents  you  with  this  token,  contain* 
iiig  the  hau:  of  him,  whom  while  living  you  loved,  and  to  whose 
honoured  grave  you  now  pay  the  manly  and  affecting  tribute 
of  a  patriots  and  a  soldier's  tear. 

"  The  ring  has  ever  been  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  hearts 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world ;  and  this  will  unite  the  af- 
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fectkns  of  aO  the  Americans  to  die  person  and  posterior  of 
Lafayette,  now  and  hereafter.  And  when  your  descendants 
of  a  distant  day  shaD  behold  this  valued  reUc,  it  will  remind 
them  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  their  illustrious  sire,  who  received 
It,  not  in  the  palaces  of  princes,  or  amid  the  pomp  and  vanities 
of  life,  but  at  the  laurelled  grave  of  Washington. 

**  Do  you  ask — la  this  the  Mausoleum  befitting  the  ashes  of 
a  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  the  good  Antonius  ?  I  teU  you,  that  the 
father  of  his  country  lies  buried  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen; 
and  in  those  of  the  brave,  the  good,  the  free,  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  Do  you  seek  for  the  tablets  which  are  to  convey  his 
fame  to  immortality?  They  have  long  been  written  in  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  their  country.  These  are  the  monu- 
mental trophies  of  Washington  the  great ;  and  will  endure 
when  the  proudest  works  of  art  have  "  dissolved  and  left  not  a 
wreck  bemnd.^ 

"  Venerable  man !  Wll  you  never  tire  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  human  happiness  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  you  should 
rest  from  your  labours,  and  repose  on  the  bosom  of  a  country, 
which  delights  to  love  and  honour  you,  and  will  teach  her 
children's  children  to  bless  your  name  and  memory  f  Surely, 
vrhere  liberty  dwells,  there  must  be  the  country  of  Lafayette. 

**  Our  fathers  witnessed  the  dawn  of  your  glory,  partook  of 
its  meridian  splendour ;  and  oh,  let  their  children  enjoy  the  be- 
nign radiance  of  your  setting  sun.  And  when  it  shall  sink  in 
the  horizon  of  nature,  here,  here  with  pious  duty,  we  will  form 
your  sepulchre ;  and,  united  in  death  as  in  life,  by  the  side  of 
the  great  chief  you  wilTrest  in  peace,  till  the  last  trump  awakes 
the  slumbering  world,  and  calls  your  virtues  to  their  great 
reward. 

"  The  joyous  shouts  of  millions  of  freemen  hailed  your  return- 
ing foot-print  on  our  sands.  The  arms  of  millions  are  opened 
wide  tq  take  you  to  their  grateful  hearts ;  and  the  prayers  of 
millions  ascend  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  that  the  choicest 
blessings  of  Heaven  may  cheer  the  latest  days  of  Lafayette." 

General  Lafayette  having  received  the  ring,  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom,  and  replied  : — 

"  The  feelings,  which  at  this  awful  moment  oppress  my  heart, 
do  not  leave  the  power  of  utterance.  I  can  only  thank  you, 
my  dear  Custis,  for  your  precious  gift.  I  pay  a  silent  homage 
to  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  my  paternal  friend.** 

On  Monday,  the  General  proceeded  down  the  Potomac  for 
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Tork-Town,  in  the  steam-boat  Petersburgh,  accompanied  bjr 
two  other  steam-boats. 

The  steam-boat  Virginia  left  York  the  same  day  at  1 1  o'ck>ck| 
and  proceeded  down  the  river,  followed  by  the  steam-boat 
United  States  from  Baltimore,  and  Virginia  from  Richmond—* 
at  12,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  met  the  steam-boat  Peters- 
burgh, with  General  Lafayette  onboard,  followed  by  the  steam- 
boats Potomac  and  Richmond,  the  former  from  Alexandria, 
the  latter  from  Norfolk.  The  General,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  debarked  from  the  Petersburgh,  and  came  on 
board  the  Virginia,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Committee  of  ar- 
rangements 'y  the  Virginia  firing  at  the  time  a  salute  of  15  guns. 
After  the  General  and  his  suite,  who  were  accompanied  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  several  officers  of  distinction,  both  of  the 
army  and  navy,  had  entered  on  board  the  Virginia,  she  returned 
to  York  foDowed  by  the  steam-boats  Petersburgh  and  Rich- 
mond on  the  larboard  side,  and  the  Potomac  and  the  United  States 
on  the  starboard ;  the  Virginia  following  in  the  rear  in  the  centre, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  an  ellipsis,  when  they  moved  up  in  a 
very  handsome  style,  the  bands  on  board  playing  very  appro- 
priate airs,  while  the  heights  were  thronged  widi  troops  and 
spectators,  anxious  to  see,  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  man 
whose  career  of  life  has  never  been  equalled,  and  such  a  man 
will  probably  never  exist  again. — ^The  feeliijgs  of  all  present 
were  more  or  less  excited  when  the  General  came  on  board 
the  Virginia ;  but  when  he  was  addressed  by  B.  W.  Leigh, 
Esq.  in  behalf  of  the  State  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  address 
was  delivered,  as  well  as  the  style  in  which  it  was  written, 
together  with  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  such  an  ad- 
dress on  this  spot  J  all  manifested  an  appearance  such  as  cannot 
be  described.  On  the  General's  landing  he  was  supported  by 
Colonels  Bassett,  Harvie,  Peyton,  and  «lones,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  Governor  of  the  State ;  the  latter  received  him  with 
the  following  address  : — 

"  General  Lafayette— 

"  Sir — ^In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  I  tender  to  you 
a  most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  our  state. 

"  In  you  we  recognise  the  early,  the  steadfast,  the  consistent 
friend.  Whilst  the  United  States  in  general  owe  you  so  large  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  liberal  tender  of  your  purse,  your  per- 
son, and  your  blood,  in  their  behalf,  the  State  of  Virginia,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  deeply  indebted  to  you.     You  were  her 
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defender  m  the  hour  of  her  greatest  trial.  At  the  e«rl^  nge  of 
twenty-four  years,  with  an  army  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  and 
still  more  in  equipments  and  discifdine,  you  conducted  your  mili- 
tary movements  with  so  much  judgment,  that  the  ablest  officer 
of  the  British  army  could  never  obtain  the  slightest  advantage 
over  you ;  and  whilst  that  officer  spent  bb  time  in  harassing  our 
distressed  state,  you  manoeuvred  before  him  with  the  most  unceas- 
ing caution  and  vigilance,  with  a  steady  eye,  to  that  grand  result, 
which  brought  the  war  to  a  crisis  on  the  plains  of  York. 

**  Forty-three  years  from  that  period,  we  have  the  happiness 
to  find  you  in  our  country,  the  vast  improvement  of  which  is 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  you  contended  by  the  side  of  Washington. 

^^I  will  conclude,  Sir,  by  the  expression  of  a  sentiment,  which 
I  believe  to  be  strictly  true } — ^It  is,  that  no  man,  at  any  time 
has  ever  received  the  effijsions  of  a  nadon's  feelings,  which  have 
come  so  directly  from  the  heart." 

The  General  advanced,  and  grasping  the  Governor's  hand, 
said, — ^^  I  am  gratified,  Sir,  most  hignly  gratified,  by  the  recep- 
tion you  have  given  me  on  the' part  of  the  Sjtate  of  Virginia. 
The  happy  conduct  and  the  successful  termination  of  the  de- 
cisive campaign,  m  which  you  have  the  goodness  to  ascribe  to 
me  so  large  a  part,  were  attributable  much  more  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  and  people  of  Virginia,  than  to  the  General 
who  was  honoured  with  the  chief  imlitary  command.  I  have 
the  liveliest  recollection  of  all  the  scenes  of  my  services  in  this 
State,  and  of  all  the  men  with  whom  it  was  my  happiness  and 
honour  to  serve^-and  happy  as  I  was  to  assist  and  witness  the 
accomplishment  of  American  liberty  and  independence,  I  have 
been  yet  happier  in  the  assurance  that  the  blessings  which  have 
flowed  firom  diat  great  event,  have  exceeded  the  fondest  and 
most  sanguine  expectations." 

The  procession  formed,  and  the  "  Nation's  Guest,"  in  an 
elegant  barouche,  drawn  by  four  beautiful  gray  horses,  moved 
up  into  the  town.  The  General  dined  with  a  select  company 
of  some  20  or  30,  consisting  of  the  revolutionary  officers,  &c 
At  night,  some  transparencies  were  exhibited  over  the  door  of 
bis  house,  and  under  the  Richmond  marquee.  *  ^ 

On  this  day,  Monday  18th,  the  reception  was  purely  civic, 
not  a  soldier  appeared  under  arms.  But  on  the  19th  the  mili- 
tary spectacle  was  imposbg  and  brilliant.  Soon  after  break- 
last,  tiafay^tte  w^ed  fi-om  his  quarters,  to  the  t&nt  of  Washing" 
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t<ni  suToimded  by  the  Committee  of  ATrangements  and  others* 
Numbers  were  tnea  mtroduced  to  him — many  ladies,  the  ve- 
teran soldiers  of  the* revolution,  citizens  firom  other  states,  and 
an  quarters  of  Virginia.  The  classic  ground  of  York-Town  was 
<xmverted  into  a  camp ;  and  the  harbour  was  filled  with  vessels, 
steam-boats,  &c.  In  die  midst  of  the  camp  the  tent  of  fVash^ 
ington  had  a  conspicuous  situation,  near  tne  house  where  its 
illustrious  owner  had  his  Head  Quarters  m  1782. — ^To  this  the 
General  repaired,  and  received  the  visits  of  the  Ladies,  stran- 
gers, be. — after  which  he  was  mtroduced  to  Cbl(»iel  Wm.  L 
Lewis,  of  Campbell,  who  delivered  an  address  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Leaving  this  he  passed  under  a  splendid  triumphal  arch, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  redoubt,  which  La- 
fayette stormed,  and  which  bore  the  names  of  Lafayette,  Ha- 
milton, and  Laurens.  The  other  redoubt  stormed  by  the  French 
troops,  bore  an  Obelisk,  bearing  the  names  of  Viomenil,  Du- 
pont,  Dumas,  De  Novilles,  Rochambeau,  and  De  Grasse.  On 
every  part  of  the  batde  ground  were  to  be  found  balls,  shells, 
and  fragmentsof  bombs,  die  interestbg  evidences  of  the  ardour 
and  peril  with  which  the  capture  of  York  was  characterized* 
— ^The  General,  in  his  splendid  barouche,  accompanied  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  Chief  Jusdce  Marshal,  and  Mr-  Secre- 
tary Calhoun,  proceeded  to  the  arch,  where  he  was  received 
by  General  Taylor,  and  addressed  as  follows : — 

"  General — On  behalf  of  my  comrades,  I  bid  you  welcome. 
They  come  to  greet  you,  with  no  pageantry,  intended  tf)  sur- 
prise by  its  novelty,  or  dazzle  by  its  splendour.  But  they  bring 
you.  General,  an  offering  which  wealth  could  not  purchase,  ner 
power  constrain.  On  this  day,  associated  with  so  many  thrilling 
recollecdons }  on  this  spot,  consecrated  by  successful  valour, 
they  come  to  offer  you  diis  willing  homage  of  their  hearts. 

"  Judge,  General,  of  their  feelings  at  this  moment  by  your 
own.  Every  thing  around  them  speaks  alike  to  their  senses  and 
sensibilides.  These  plains,  where  the  peaceful  ploughshare 
has  not  yet  effaced  the  traces  of  military  operadons ;  these  half 
decayed  ramparts,  this  ruined  village,  in  which  the  bomb's  havoc 
is  still  every  where  visible,  tell  us  of  past  warfare :  and  remind 
us  of  ths^t  long,  arduous,  and  doubtful  struggle,  on  the  issue  of 
which  depended  the  emancipadon  of  our  country. 

"  On  yonder  hillock,  the  last  scene  of  blood  was  closed  by 
the  surrender  of  an  army ;  and  the  liberty  of  our  nadon  per- 
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manentty  secured.  With  what  resistless  eloquence  does  it  per- 
suade our  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  gallant  heroes,  to 
whose  noble  exertions  we  owe  the  countless  blessings  which  our 
free  institutions  have  conferred  upon  us  ?    - 

^  The  spot  on  which  we  stand,  was  once  a  redoubt  occupied 
by  our  enemy.  With  how  rapid  a  pencil  does  imagination  pre- 
sent the  blooming  chieftain,  by  whom  it  was  wrested  from  his 
grasp.  Can  we  be  here,  and  forget  that  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices which  then  enchained  even  noble  minds,  he  perceived  in 
the  first  and  almost  hopeless  struggles  of  a  distant  and  obscure 
colony,  the  movement  of  that  moral  power,  which  was  destined 
to  eive  a  new  direction  and  character  to  political  institutions, 
and  to  improve  human  happiness.  Can  we  forget,  that,  deaf 
to  the  solicitations  of  power,  of  rank,  and  of  pleasure,  with 
a  noble  prodigality,  he  gave  to  our  country  his  sword,  his  trea*- 
sure,  and  the  influence  of  his  example. 

'*  And  when  in  the  aged  warrior  who  stands  before  us,  we 
recognise  that  youthful  chieftain,  widi  what  rapidity  does  memo^ 
ry  retrace  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  life  ?  With  what  plea- 
sure do  we  see  his  manhood  realize  the  promise  of  bis  youth  ?  In 
senates  or  in  camps,  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  or  in  their  dungeons^ 
we  behold  the  same  erect  and  manly  spirit.  At  one  time  tem- 
pering the  Ucentiousness  of  popular  feeling ;  at  another  restrain- 
mg  the  extravagance  of  power,  and  always  regardless  of  every 
thing  but  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  moral  and  political 
improvement  of  mankind. 

"  General — ^In  the  brightest  days  of  antiquity,  no  artificial 
stimulus  of  rank,  or  power,  or  wealth,  was  required  to  excite 
noble  minds  to  acts  of  generous  daring.  A  wreath  of  laurel, 
or  of  oak,  was  at  once  the  proof  and  the  reward  of  illustrious 
merit.  For  this,  statesmen  meditated,  warriors  bled,  and  elo- 
quence soared  to  its  sublimest  heights.  The  prize  was  invalu- 
able ;  for,  it  was  won  only  by  merit.  It  detracted,  however, 
somewhat  from  its  worth,  that  it  was  conferred  by  the  partiality 
of  compatriots,  and  m  the  fervour  of  admiration,  inspired  by  re- 
cent success. 

^^  Your  life.  General,  illustrious  throughout,  in  this  also  is 
distinguished. — ^Time,  which  dims  the  lustre  of  ordinaiy  merit, 
has  rendered  yours  more  brilliant.  After,  a  lapse  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  your  triumph  is  decreed  by  the  scms  of  those 
who  witnessed  your  exploits. 

"  Deign  then,  General,  to  accept  the  simple  but  expressive 
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)cbkea  of  their  gratitude  and  admiration.  Sufler  their  leader  to 
place  upoii  your  veteran  brow,  the  only  crown  it  would  not 
disdain  to  wear,  the  blended  emblemai  M  civic  worth  and  mar- 
tial prowess.  It  will  not  pain  you,  General,  to  perceive  some 
^scattered  sprigs  of  melancholy  cypress,  intermingled  with  the 
Mended  leaveis  of  laurd  and  oak.  Tour  heart  would*  turn  from 
yjs  with  generous  mdignation,  if  on  an  occasion  Eke  diis,  amid 
the  joyous  acclamations  which  greet  you  everywhere,  were 
beard  no  aghs  of  grateful  recollection  for  those  gsdlant-  men  who 
shared  your  battles,  but  do  not,  cannot,  share  your  triumph« 
The  wreath  which  our  gratitude  has  woven,  to  testify  our  love 
Tor  you,  will  lose  nothing  of  its  fragrance,  or  its  verdure,  though 
time  hang  upon  its  leaves  some  tears  of  pious  recollection  of 
the  friend  of  your  early  jrouth :  in  war  the  avenge,  in  peace  the 
father  of  his  country^ 

**  In  behalf  then,  of  aB  the  chivalry  of  Virginia ;  on  this 
redoubt,  which  his  valour  wrested  frt>m  the  enemy  at  the  pcMUt 
of  Ae  bayixiet ;  I  (^ce  on  the  bead  of  Major  Greneral  La- 
fayette, this  wreath  of  double  triumph:-*— won  by  numerous  and 
illustrious  acts  of  martial  prowess,  and  by  a  life  devoted  to  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  In  their  names,  I  proclaim  hind 
alike  ^ctorious  in  arms  and  acts  of  civil  polity.  In  bannered 
fields,  a  hero-^in  civil  life,  the  benefactor  of  mankind." 

Lafayette  was  deeply  affected.  There  was  a  solemn  earnest- 
ness in  his  manners,  a  touching  sensibility  in  his  whole  counte- 
nance, which  most  deeply  impressed  every  observer.  Many 
.wept — all  were  moved.  When  Greneral  Taylor  had  closed  his 
address,  he  was  about  to  fix  the  civic  wreath  upon  the  General's 
bead.  But  the  considerate  veteran,  always  himself,  always  atten- 
tive to  thesKghtestproprietiesof  word  and  action,  caught  the  hover- 
big  wreath  as  it  approached  his  brow,  iVith  his  right  hand,  and  re- 
spectfully bowing,  dropped  it  to  his  side,  when  he  thus  replied  :-— 

**  I  most  cordially  thank  you,  my  dear  (General,  and  your 
companions  in  arms,  for  your  afi^ctionate  welcome,  your  kind 
reeoU^tions^  and  the  flattering  expressions  of  your  friendship. 
Happy  I  am  to  receive  them  on  these  already  ancient  lines, 
where  the  united  arms  of  America  and  France  have  been  glo- 
riously engaged  in  a  holv  alliance,  to  support  the  rights  of  Ameri-* 
can  Independence,  and  the  sacred  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Happy  also  to  be  so  welcomed  on  the  particu- 
lar spot  where  my  dear  Light  bfatitry  comrades  acquired  one 
of  their  honourable  claims  to  public  love  and  esteem.     You 
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kiiow,  SBti  dtti  ki  due  ImsbesB  of  HUxtxm^  redoubts,  mA  inh 
loaded  anna  and  fixed  baycxiets,  the  iperit  of  tbe  deed  is  in  the 
soldiers  who  execute  it ;  and  to  each  of  them,  I  am  anxioiis  to 
acknowledge  their  equal  share  of  honour.  Let  me,  however, 
with  a^cUon  and  ^titude,  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  gallant 
name  of  Hamilton,  who  commanded  the  attack,  to  tbe  three 
field  officers  who  secooded  him,  Gimat,  Laurens^  and  Fish,  the 
only  surviving  one,  my  fidend  now  near  me.  In  their  naooe, 
my  dear  General,  in  the  name  of  the  light  Infantry,  those  wo 
have  lost,  as  well  as  those  who  survive,  and  only  in  commoa 
with  them,  1  accept  tbe^crown  with  which  you  are  {leased  to 
honour  us,  and  I  offer  you  tbc^  return  of  the  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments." * 

The  General  was  not  apprized  of  tbe  address  or  tbe  oOkiinR 
of  the  wreath ;  but  with  his  never  ceasing  readiness  he  tumea 
rpund,  and  drawing  Cdonel  Fish  to  the  front,  said,  *^  Here^ 
half  of  this  wreath  belongs  to  ymi."  "  No,  ^,''  replied  the 
Colonel,  "  it  is  all  your  own."  "  Then,"  rejoined  iJafayette^ 
putting  it  into  tbe  Colonel's  band,  ^  take  it,  and  jHreserve  it  as 
our  common  property, ^^  The  whole  scene  was  sUongly  mark- 
ed .with  the  moral  sublime. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  line  passed  and  paid  the  Guest 
military  honours  \  and  the  General  then  resumed  his  barouche, 
and  the  military,  in  line  of  march,  toc^L  up  the  escort.  On  a 
platform  and  gallery  erected  on  the  field,  were  seated  nearly 
1300  ladies,  and  by  their  presence,  gave  additional  delight  and 
splendour  to  the  scene. — ^The  GeneraPs  attention  was  early  ar- 
rested by  this  fair  assemblage,  and  requestmg  the  escort  to  halt, 
he  directed  the  barouche  to  leave  the  line  and  drive  up  to  tho 
platform,  where,  stopping  at  intervals,  he  expressed  the  gratifica- 
tion and  pleasure  these  marks  of  attention  were  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  a^d.  He  resumed  his  place  in  the  line,  amidst 
the  cheerings  of  the  citizens  and  strangers,  and  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  procesaon  then  escorted  him  to  Us 
quarters  m  tbe  town. 

The  dinner  which  followed  was  sumptuous,  and  the  toasts 
w^re  excellent*  In  the  evening  there  was  a  spl^adid  display 
oi  fire-works. 

On  lYe^nesday,  the  20th,  the  General  partpok  of  a  miltaiy 
breakfa,st  in  tbe  tent  of  Wcuihington^  where  all  the  officers 
aqd  soldi€iri?  in  the  field,  were  inUxduced.  The  most  inte- 
ro^g  of  th^e  interviews  wfre  with  the  solfiiers  of  the  revolo? 
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Qoe  of  them  «dvaoced»  seized  the  General  bj  tbe  hand, 
esLchimingy  **  I  wa«  with  you  at  Yoric*-Town«  I  entered  yonder 
redoubt  at  your  side.  I  too  was  at  the  side  of  the  gallant  De 
Katt),  your  associate  in  arms,  when  be  fell  in  the  field.''  The 
tears  streamed  fixMn  the  veteran's  eyes ;  and  Lafayette  showed 
by  his  countenance  the  sympathy  he  fek.  ^'  Yes,  my  brave 
soldier,  I  am  happy  to  have  hved,  to  meet  you  once  raore" 

After  a  short  time^  Laiayette,  respecting  that  inestimable 
sqpirit  of  equality  which  pervades  aU  free  institutions,  went  forth 
to  salute  the  crowd  of  citizens  who  stood  m  the  street.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  gate,  and  the  long  line  of  gratified  spectators 
passed  by  him.  Each  person  seized  his  hand  as  he  passed  him. 
To  aU  Lafayette  extended  some  mark  of  kindness  and  conri-* 
deration.  The  spectacle  was  deeply  impressive.  The  variety 
of  manners  in  the  dififerent  spectators,  was  singularly  striking. 
SomC)  as  diey  approached,  fixed  their  eyes  on  his  face,  and 
lingered  after  they  had  passed,  as  if  to  drink  in  the  last  ex* 
pressiiMi  of  its  countenance.  Othm*s  advanced  with  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  awe,  with  their  eyes  cast  upon  the  earth. 

Genera]  Lafayette,  after  the  sublime  scenes  of  York-Town 
were  closed,  visited  Williamsburg,  Ncxfolk,  Petersburgh,  and 
Richmond,  by  special  invitations,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
that  magnificent  parade,  and  those  splendid  decorations,  as  well 
as  civic  feasts  that  have  marked  the  whole  progress  of  his  tour, 
fix>m  his  first  landing  upon  the  shores  of  America.  The  limits 
of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  particular  detail.  Sufiice  it  to 
say  that  the  ofi[erings  of  American  hearts  in  this  gl(»'ious  cause, 
are  every  where  the  same,  whether  expressed  by  addresses, 
triumphal  arches,  military  parades,  civic  feasts,  splendid  balls, 
and  illuminaticms,  the  smues  of  the  fair  sex^  or  the  sympa- 
thetic tear  of  the  old  heroes  of  the  revolution.  All  these,  and 
much  more  that  cannot  be  expressed,  were  diqilayed  to  their 
fuH  extent  in  Virginia. 

G^aaal  Lafayette  left  Richmond  on  Tuesday,  November 
3d,  on  a  visit  to  his  iUustrious  fi'iend  Mr.  Jefi^rson,  agreeable 
to  invitation,  and  arrived  at  Monticello  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 4th,  where  he  was  received  by  Mn  Jefferson  m  a  most 
feeling  and  afi^ctionate  manner.  They  flew  into  the  arms  of 
each  other,  by  a  most  ccvdial  inqHdse,,and  rennlined  lock^  in 
a  silent  embrace  for  several  minutes,  befinre  their  feeMnga 
could  find  utterance.  Language  cannot  express  the  affection- 
ate salut^liniftK  that.  iolbmedL    Mr*  Jeffenon  presented  hia 
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fnend  to  his  famity  and  fiiends,  who  all  gave  him  a  cordial  and 
afiecticMiate  welcome.  The  whole  scene  was  peculiarly  mte* 
resting  and  touching. 

General  Lafayette  passed  a  week  at  Monticello,  to  enjoy  the 
repose  of  that  beautiful  seat,  under  the  courteous  hospitality  of 
his  beloved  friend,  which  also  affi>rded  him  some  leisure  to  re- 
ply to  his  numerous  correspondents.* 

The  General  closed  his  most  agreeable  visit  at  MonticeDo  ; 
took  leave  of  that  classic  ground,  and  his  ever  dear  and  venera- 
ble friend,  and  departed  for  Montpelier,  agreeable  to  his  en- 
gagements, to  meet  the  welcome  congratulations  of  his  much 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Madison.  Here  he  was  also  received 
with  open  arms,  and  made  welcome  to  the  bosom  of  a  family, 
whose  every  heart  cheered  him  with  a  most  cordial  reception. 
His  visit  at  Mcmtpelier,  as  at  Monticello,  was  peculiarly  inte- 
resting and  gratifying,  but  his  stay  was  necessanly  short,  on  ac- 
count of  his  engagements  to  be  at  Washington.  He  tore  him- 
self away  from  tUs  happy  family,  and  again  commenced  his 
journey  for  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  arrived  on  Tues- 
day, the  33d  of  November,  and  was  received  with  the  highest 
testimonials  of  affectionate  respect.  He  dined  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  same  day,  in  company  with  the  principal  officers 
of  the  government  and  ci^.  On  Wednesday,  he  set  out  for 
Baltimore,  accompanied  by  his  Son  and  Secretary,  the  Hon. 
James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability.  He  was  received  at  Baltimore  with  unabated 
coixliality ;  attended  the  great  Catde  Show,  &c.  and  was  com- 
plimented with  the  delivery  of  the  premiums.  In  the  evening  he 
attended  the  theatre,  and  returned  the  nextday  to  Washington. 

Upon  the  return  of  General  Lafayette  to  Washington,  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  upon  the  report  of  commktees,  specially 
appointed  to  recommend  a  suitable  manner  of  receiving  Gene- 
ral Lafayette,  resolved  as  follows  : — 

**  In  Senate  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  in- 
vite Greneral  Lafayette  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
agreeable  to  his  wishes ;  that  the  committee  deliver  the  invita- 
tion to  the  General,  and  introduce  him  into  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, and  that  the  members  receive  him  standing." 

Upon  the  report  of  a  special  Committee,  the  House  passed 
&e  following  resolution : — 

•It  if  nidthat  his  unanswered  letten«JEeeed0d  400. 
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'^Resohred,  That  General  Lafayette  be  invited  by  the 
C  .ommittee  to  attend  the  House  on  Friday  next,  at  1  o'clock; 
and  that  he  be  introduced  by  the  Committee,  and  received  by 
the  Members  standing,  and  addressed  by  the  Speaker  in  behalf 
of  the  House. 

^'  Committee  of  invitation  to  consist  of  34  members,  a  re^ 
presentation  of  each  State." 

On  Thursday,  December  9th,  at  1  o'clock,  General  La* 
fayette  entered  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  a 
Committee  of  that  body*  On  entering  the  bar,  Mr.  BarbouTi 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  announced  the  presence  of  the 
General  in  the  following  words  :  "  We  introduce  General  La- 
fayette to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;"  whereupon  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Senators,  rose  frcnn  theur  seats, 
and  the  General  advancing  towards  the  Chair  of  the  Senate, 
was  invited  by  the  President  to  take  a  seat  prepared  for  him 
on  the  right  of  the  Chair, 

Soon  after  the  Greneral  was  seated,  Mr.  Barbour  moved  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts  concurred  in  the  vnsh  for  the 
Senate  to  adjourn,  to  aflbrd  the  Members  an  opportunity  of 
paying  their  mdividual  respects  to  Greneral  La&yette. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned,  and  the  Senatcnrs  individually, 
beginning  with  the  President  of  the  Senate,  tendered  him 
their  respects,  which  were  cordially  and  feelingly  reciprocated. 

On  Friday,  December  10th,  the  House  Resolved,  "  That  a 
messenger  faie  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  request* 
ing  that  body  to  attend  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  this 
day,  at  1  o'clock ;  seats  were  ordered  for  the  Senate,  and  that 
body  shortly  after  entered,  and  took  their  seats  accordingly. 

At  1  o'clock,  according  to  previous  arrangement.  General 
Lafayette  appeared,  attended  by  the  committee  of  24  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

On  the  GeneraPs  entry,  the  members  and  persons  admitted 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  rose,  and  remained  standing,  unco- 
vered. 

Mr.  Speaker  then  rose,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  House,  ad- 
dressed-die  Nation's  Gruest,  in  the  folfewing  ebquent  strain, 
adorned  by  those  graces  of  oratory,  for  which  he  is  distinguish- 
ed : — 

*^  General<— >The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
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8ltt6t,  iiB|MDed  «Dce  by  its  own  fe^ags,  and  by  didse  of  the 
ivhole  American  people,  eould  not  have  ass^ed  to  me  a.  more 
gratifyfaig  duty,  tlum  that  of  bdngks  oigan  to  present  to  you 
oofdiai  congratulations  vpon  the  occaakm  of  your  recent  arrival 
in  the  United  Stales,  m  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress, omI  to  assure  you  of  the  very  high  satisfaction  which 
your  presence  afibrds  cm  this  early  thratre  of  your  glory  and  re- 
nown. Ahhou^  but  few  of  the  members  who  cxMUpose  this 
body,  shared  with  you  in  the  war  of  the  Revdution,  dl  have  a 
knowledge,  from  impartial  history,  or  fromfaitbful  tradition,  of  the 
perils,  the  sudfeiings,  and  the  sacrifices,  which  you  have  volum- 
larDy  encountered,  and  the  signal  serrices  in  America  and  io 
Europe,  which  you  performed  for  an  infant,  a  distant,  and  an 
alien  peoj^ ;  and  all  feel  and  own  the  very  great  extent  of  the 
(Obligations  under  whidi  you  have  placed  our  country.  But 
die  rektions  in  which  you  have  ever  stood  to  the  United  States, 
interesting  and  important  as  they  have  been,  do  not  constitute 
die  only  mouve  of  the  respect  and  admiration  wluch  tliis  House 
entertains  for  you.  Your  consistency  of  character,  your  uni- 
fann  devotion  to  regukted  liber^,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
long  and  arduous  lUe,  ako  commands  its  highest  admirati<Hi. 
During  all  the  recent  convulsicHis  of  Europe,  amidst,  as  after  the 
dispersion  of^  every  political  storm,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  beheld  you  true  to  vour  old  principles,  firm 
and  erect,  cheering  and  animating,  with  your  weU  known  voice, 
the  votaries  of  liberty,  its  faithfiil  and  feariess  champion,  ready 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  that  blood,  which  here  you  so  freely 
and  nobly  q>Utin  the  same  holy  cause. 

^  The  vain  wish  has  heea  sometimes  mdulged,  that  Provi- 
dence would  allow  the  Patriot,  after  death,  to  return  to  bis 
country,  and  to  contemplate  the  intermediate  changes  which  had 
taken  pIace*-to  view  the  forests  feUed,  the  cities  built,  the 
mountains  levelled,  the  canals  cut,  the  hjghwi^s  constructed, 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the 
increase  of  population.  Greneral,  your  present  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  the  realiaatiott  of  the  consoling  oh^ct  of  that  wi^. 
You  are  in  the  midst  (^  posterity  !  Every  where  you  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  great  diai^s,  physical  aad  moral, 
whidb  have  occurred  since  you  left  us.  Eivea  this  very  city, 
tieariog  a  venerated  name,  alike  endeared  to  you  and  to  us,  has 
since  emerged  fi-om  the  forest  which  then  covered  its  site.  In 
one  respect,  you  behold  us  unahered,  and  that  is  in  dsis  senti- 
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mekit  of  continued  devotkni  to  Ifterty,  and  of  vitdeot  tSkeSicm 
«nd  profouDd  gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  die  ^tberof  his 
countiy,  and  to  your  illustnous  associates,  in  the  field  and  in  the 
Cabinet,  for  the  multiplied  blessings  which  surround  us,  and  for 
Ae  very  privilege  oi  addressing  you,  which  I  now  exercise. 
Tills  sentiment,  now  fond^  cheri^ed  by  more  than  ten  milliota 
of  people,  will  be  trantanitted,  with  unabated  vigour,  down  the 
tide  01  time,  through  the  countless  millions  who  are  destined  to 
inhabit  this  continent,  to  the  latest  posterity.'' 

To  which  address.  General  Lafayette  replied,  in  a  tone  in 
which  energy  of  character  amd  sensibifity  of  feeling  were  most 
interestingly  blended,  to  die  following  eSsct: — 

**  Mr,  Speaker^  and 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Rqn'esentativei  : — 

<^  While  the  people  of  die  United  States,  and  their  honoura* 
t>le  Representatives  in  Congress  have  deified  to  make  <!fa6ice 
of  me,  one  of  the  American  veterans,  to  sigmfy  in  his  person, 
their  esteem  for  our  joint  services  and  their  attachment  to  the 

Frinciples  for  which  we  have  had  the  honour  to  fight  and  bleed, 
am  proud  and  happy  to  share  those  extraordinarv'favoiirs  with 
my  dear  revolutionary  companions — ^yet,  it  would  be,  on  niy 
part,  uncandid  and  ungrateful  iiot  to  acknowIe(i%e  my  personal^ 
share  in  those  testimonies  of  kindness,  9S  ^ey  etcite  in  rof 
breast  emotions  which  no  adequate  words  could  express. 

"  My  obligations  to  the  United  States,  Sir,  far  exceed  any 
merit  I  might  claim,  "niey  date  from  the  time  when  I  had  the 
happiness  to  be  adopted  as  a  young  soldier,  a  favoured  son  of 
America. — ^Theyhave  been  cominuedtome  during  almost  half 
a  century  of  constant  afiection  and  confidence,  and  now,  Sit, 
thanks  to  your  most  gratifying  mvitation,  I  find  mysetf  greeted 
by  a  series  of  welcomes,  one  hour  of  which  woiild  more  than 
compensate  for  the  public  exertions  aqd  su&rin^  oTa  whole  life. 

"The  approbation  of  the  American  people  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives, for  my  conduct  during  the  vicissitudes  of  die  Euro- 
pean Revolution,  is  the  highest  reward  I  could  receive.  Well 
may  I  stand,  "  firm  and  erect,*'  when,  in  their  names,  and 
by  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  declared  to  have,  in  every  inst?inc0, 
been  faithful  to  those  American  principles  of  iib«rty,  equality, 
and  true  social  order,  the  devotion  to  which,  as  it  has  been 
from  mr  earliest  vouth,  so  shall  it  continue  to  be  to  my  latest 
breath. 

**  You  have  be^  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  alkde  to  die  pe- 
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cditr  feficiQr  of  mj  situatioii,  when,  aiter  so  kmg  an  absencr^ 
I  am  calkd  to  witness  the  immense  improvements^  the  admira* 
ble  communicatioBS,  the  prodigious  creations  of  which  we  find 
an  example  ia  this  city,  whose  name  itself  is  a  v^ierated  palla- 
dium ;  in  a  word,  all  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  c^  these  hap* 
py  United  States,  which,  at  the  same  time  they  nobly  secure 
the  complete  assertioo  of  American  L[idependenee,  reflect  <xi 
every  part  of  the  world  the  light  of  a  far  superior  political 
civilization. 

**  What  better  pledge  can  be  given  of  a  persevering  national 
love  of  liberty,  when  those  blessings  are  evidently  the  result  of 
a  virtuous  renstance  to  oppression^  and  the  institutioas  jibunded 
on  the  rights  of  man  and  me  Republican  principle  of  self-go- 
iremment.  No^  Mr.  Speaker,  posterity  has  not  begun  for  me 
—since  in  the  sons  of  my  companions  and  fHends,  I  find  the 
same  public  feelings,  and  permit  me  to  add,  the  same  feelings 
in  my  behalf,  which  I  have  had  the  happmess  to  experience  in 
their  fathers. 

"  Sir,  I  have  been  afiowed,  forty  years  ago,  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  a  Congress  of  thirteen  States,  to  express  the  fond 
wishes  of  an  American  heart.^ — ^On  this  day  I  have  the  honour, 
and  enjoy  the  deUght,  to  congratulate  the  Representatives  of 
the  Union,  so  vastly  enlarged,  on  the  realization  of  those  wishes^ 
even  beyond  every  human  expectation,  and  upon  the  almost 
infinite  prospects  we  can  with  certainly  anticipate. 

^^  P^mit  me,  IVIr.  Speaker,  and  gendemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  job,  to  the  expression  of  those  sentiments,  a 
tribute  of  my  lively  gratitude,  affectionate  devotion,  and  pro- 
found respect.'^ 

After  the  GSeneral  and  the  Members  had  resumed  their  seats, 
and  a  short  pause  ensued,  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  organ  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  reception,  moved  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  was  adjourned 
to  Monday.. 

The  Speaker  then  descended  from  the  Chair,  and  most 
afiectiooatdy  saluted  the  General.  His  example  was  follow- 
ed by  the  Members  of  the  House,  individual,  and  sbmo 
time  was  speiiX  in  this  agreeable  manner  before  the  Genera] 
retired. 

The  sublime  and  touching  reaEties  of  this  whole  seene  sur^ 
pass  the  powers  of  imagination  ;  every  eye,  every  ear,  and 
every  heart,  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the  owgrutude  of  the 
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object  before  them.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  m  the  whde  field 
of  Grecian  or  Roman  story,  as  a  parallel  to  this.  Of  all  the 
proud  triumphs  through  wUch  the  veteran  hero  has  passed 
smce  he  first  landed  upon  the  shores  of  America,  this  was  not 
only  the  most  glorious,  but  must  have  been  the  most  interestmg 
to  his  feelings. 

The  scene  in  the  Senate  was  not  less  interesting  and  impos- 
ing than  that  of  the  House ;  and  it  is  well  understood,  that 
Greneral  Lafayette  is  the  only  public  character  that  has  ever 
been  received  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  vir* 
gin  honour  was  reserved  for  the  man  who  was  truly  the  nx>st 
deserving. 

On  Monday,  December  20th,  Mr.  Hajme,  bom  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  making  provision 
for  Greneral  Lafayette,  reported  to  the  senate  a  bill,  providing, 
that  the  sum  of  200,000  doUars  be  granted  to  Major  General 
Lafayette ;  also,  one  complete  and  entire  township  of  land,  to 
be  located  upon  any  of  the  public  lands  that  remain  unsold. 

On  Tuesday,  December  21st,  this  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and 
on  Wednesday,  December  22d,  the  bill  passed  the  Hous^  of 
Re}Mresentatives.  i-^^.- 

Some  slight  objections  were  made  to  the  bill  while  under  < 
discussion  in  Congress,  which  were  remarks  by  way  of  inquiry 
for  information,  ratiier  than  serious  opposition,  which  led  one* of 
the  members,  in  a  conversation  with  General  Lafa}rette,too&r 
a  delicate  apology  ;  but  the  General  with  great  naivete  inter- 
rupted him,  by  adding — "  I  too^  Sir,  am  of  the  oppontian.  The 
gift  is  so  munificent,  so  far  exceeding  tiie  services  of  the  in- 
dividual, that  had  I  been  a  member  of  Congress,  I  must  have 
voted  against  it." 


A  StnOfABT  or  THS  SOUTHERN   AND    WESTXBN  TOUR   OF 

OENKRAI'  LATATSTTK. 

• 

General  Lafayette  commenced  his  tour  firom  Washington, 
through  the  southern  and  western  states,  about  the  first  of  March. 
In  his  course  he  visited  the  {nrincipal  towns  in  the  states  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Geor^a,  Alabwffa,  l4Qui9iana^  Mi^sissippii 
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Temiesiee,  MiMouri,  Kentuckyy*  mioois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
He  visited  Fmsburg,  and  returned  to  Albany,  by  the  way  of 
Buffido  and  the  western  canal.  From  Albany  he  proceeded 
directly  to  Boaton,  through  Springfield,  where  be  arrived  on  the 

16th  of  June. 

The  author  regrets  extremely  that  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  not  permit  him  to  ^ve  a  particular  description  of  the  in* 
teresting  scenes  that  awaited  the  General  throughout  this  whole 
tour.  U  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  descriptions  of 
scenes  the  most  interesting,  of  feelings  the  most  sublime  and 
touching,  and  of  characters  the  most  exalted,  lose  their  intended 
effect,  by  being  too  minutely  dwelt  upon,  or  too  often  repeated, 
and  become  irksome  and  tedious.  A  general  sameness  ne- 
cessarily prevails  throu^out  the  whole ;  as  in  the  Atlantic  so 
in  the  western  tour  of  General  Lafayette,  all  classes  of  citizens 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressing  the  grateful  emotions  of  their 
hearts  to  the  guest  of  the  nation,  the  veteran  hero,  and  the  pa- 
triot benefactor  of  America* 

The  oralorsrof  the  country,  the  surviving  heroes  of  the  re« 
volutioD)  the  patriots  and  sages,  the  fair  daughters  of  Columbia, 

*£zti«et  qf  a  totter  from  Gesenl  Lafayette  to  a  genUemaa  of 

Philadelphia,  dated 

"In  the  night  of  the  8Ui  and  9th  inet.  we  ran  foul  of  a  anag,  which  lay 
oencealed  two  feet  under  water,  and  so  well  ii^filaded  our  steam-boat,  that 
It  pierced  through  our  upper  deck,  and  sunk  the  boat  in  a  few  minutes. 
,  V^  had  lime,  howerer,  to  oome  oat  oi  the  ladiea*  cahin,  befi>re  the  watei 
had  penetrated  through  the  partition,  and  all  landed  safely  without  any 
life  being  lost.  The  Paragon,  which  was  descending  the  river  in  the 
morning,  was  good  enough  to  take  us  on  board  and  bring  us  to  this  ]>Iaoe 
This  aeoident  is  not  imputable  to  any  one ;  the  conduct  of  the  captain  ot 
the  Mechanic  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  which  you  will  see 
in  the  St.  Louis  Gazette. 

**  Ton  will  find  in  another  part  of  thai  newqMper,  an  «nor,  which  I  wish 
much  to  be  oonreoted.  It  is,  that  1  have  only  lost  my  carriage  and  my  hat; 
the  latter  was  most  obligingly  replaced  by  a  maniukcturer  of  Louisville. 
But  amongst  the  lost  trunks  is  that  which  contained  all  the  papers  which 
I  had  preserved  during  my  iournev-*-all  my  letters  to  be  answered-^-and  a 
|[reat  number  of  answers  which  I  nad  prepared  during  twelve  dars  naviga- 
tion. This  loss  throws  all  my  corresponaence  into  confusion — I  have  not 
aaved  a  single  memorandum— and  as  to  everv  thing  anteri<»  to  the  ship- 
wreck, I  must  rely  on  the  indulgence  of  my  mends.  [One  of  the  trttnu 
has  since  been  found  and  is  on  the  way  to  its  owner.] 

**  I  expect  to  be  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  this  month  at,  Pittsburg,  and 
arrive  at  Boston  on  the  16th  of  June,  by  the  way  of  Albany.  I  hope  to  be 
at  New-York  on  the  4th  of  July,  thence  go  to  Washington,  taking  Phila- 
^^ain  my  way,  to  take  leave  of  aevena  respected  friende.  end  evbidc 
ibrFxaweWllwJ^ofAiifPft."  '^ 
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"vnib  tbeir  numerous  offiipring,  and  the  whole  mass  p{  citizens, 
all  widi.  one  acclaim  Welcomed  the  ma9  whom  their  muietft 
hearts  delight  to  honour.  The  same  military  |)iiradeaf,ciYic  fi^^sta^ 
cordial  and  affectionate  addresses,  triumphal  arches,  splendid 
balls,  and  soldiers  tears,  that  showed  the  joys  of  kindred  souls, 
greeted  the  arrival  of  Lafayette  in  every  place  he  visited, 
Siroughout  this  extensive  route,  from  Washbgton  to  Charles- 
ton, to  New«-Orleans,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Cincinnati,  to  Pittsburg, 
10  Buffido,  to  Albany,  and  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  mtNre  than 
4000  miles.  ^ 

These  were  not  the  momentary  triumphs  of  a  conqueror, 
who  returns  flushed  with  some  recent  victoiy ; ,  but  the.  tri- 
unphs  of  die  hearts  of  other  generations,  who  rise  up  to  bless 
the  patriot  hero  of  their  country,  vrbo  took  their  fatheis  by  die 
hand,  led  them  to  victory  and  ^ry ;  and  when  he  Imd  given 
them  an  exahed  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  stepped 
aside,  and  left  them  to  pursue  then*  enjovments  of  freedoni, 
happiness,  and  honour.  Again,  after  a  lapse  of  netoly  "tAy 
years,  he  comes,  at  the  united  vdce  of  more  than  10,000,000 
of  people,  as  free,  as  hap[^,  and  as  independent,  as  the  nature 
of  man  can  possibly  become,  to  receive  the  welcome  plaiwUts 
ctf  the  nation* 

More  than  SOOO  miles  of  the  western  tour  of  General  La* 
fa3rette  were  a  pathless  desert  j^hen  he  last  vi^ted  Ainerica ; 
now  diey  can  proudly  boast  of  nine  pew  and  valuable  states, 
covered  with  rich  and  flourishing  cities,  towns,  and  viUa^^ ; 
possessing  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and  an  inleOigent:  populationr; 
richly  enjoying  all  that  is  essential  to  the  happiness,  of  man. 
Througmmt  tUs  .vast  interior,  the  forests  have,  bowed  to. the 
axe  of  the  wood-man,  cities,  towns,  and  villages^  roftds,  canals, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  risen 
into  being,  as  by  the  wand  of  the  magician ;  and  thQ  all«pro- 
pelling  power  of  steam  has  greatly  facilitated  the  sociaL  and 
commercial  intercourse  throughout  the  vast  circub  of  .^s  west- 
em  route.  .     i 

The  changes  throughout  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  tour,  in  ^ 
period  of  forty  Or  fifty  yearpi,  f^  ^rpafHJ  ejfeicy,  ^g  <^f  t(i^ 
kind,  eitljef  m  aQcicint  qr  n^em,  fSqry,  and  ci^uat  iia\re  be^^ 
aln^Q^t  ini»:edit]fle  tq  die  natnqt  hetq;  >ut  tl^e  changes  Qf  the 
west  are  far  greater^'  and  must  have  appeared  to.himjike.so 
much  of  the  seetion^  of  %  new  creation.  The  sublime  realities 
of  this  whole  scene,  when  taken  collectively,  surpass  the 
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lowen  of  the  pen  or  ifao  pencili  and  are  vast  beyoml  di^ 
aHetch  of  imapnatioB. 


OHUFTim  V  • 

BSCKPTtm^Or  OENKBAL  LAP ATXTTE  BT  THE  LEGISI^ATCBK  07 
lUaaACHDSETTS-HPBOCEEDXNGS  AT  BUNKER  HILL. 

On  Thufsdaj,  June  IGtb,  C^eral  Laiajette,  i^reeable  to 
mntatkniy  met  the  Governor  and  Cooncil,  tbe  Senate  and 
HottK  «f  IRepreaentativea,  in  tbe  RepresentatiTe  Chamber* 
The  several  branches  of  the  government  being  asffemUed,  he 
vras  incrodiiced  bjr  a  committee,  and  seated  hj  tbe  side  of  the 
CSovemor,  bjr  the  Speaker^s  desk.  Tbe  Gioramor  then  rose 
and  nmdaiiie  foHowing  address :— « 

**  General  Lafayette, 

**  The  iiuinedittte  Representatives  of  tbe  people  of  Massa* 
ehosetts,  in  tbe  Executive  and  Legiriative  departments  of  the 
government,  have  assembled  on  this  occasion  toofier  you  their 
cwdial  cODgratolation^  on  joiir  retum  in  health  and  safety  to 
the  capital  of  this  CommoBweabb,  and  in  tbe  name  of  their 
constituents,  to  repeat  tp  yon  tbe  assurance  of  respectful  and 
affectionate  interest,  with  which  they  irfiall  ever  regard  your 
presence  among  them. 

**  Your  arriviJ  in  the  country,  on  this  happy  visat  to  your 
American  brethren,  was  greeted  l^  them  with  expressions  of 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  and  joy.  Your  own  observation  smce, 
will  bear  faithful  witness  how  true  are  their  hearts  to  tbe  lan- 
guage of  salutation,  with  which  they  first  welcomed  you.  The 
population  wUcb  has  crowded  yonr  path-way,  the  prosperity 
whicb  has  snnled  along  your  prepress,  in  your  tour  through  the 
Union,  are  but  the  fruits  of  events  in  wUch  you  largely  an<i . 
gloriously  participated.  The  reniend>rance  of  your  early  sacri- 
fices in  the  cause  of  tUs  country,  has  excited  the  deepest  seose 
of  public  obligation,  and  the  breasts  of  millions  of  fireemen 
will  never  cease  to  swell  with  gratitude,  in  the  recognition  of 
your  services,  most  generously  and  effectually  rendered  to  an 
oppressed  and  suflfenng  people.  A  nation  just  to  itself  cannol 
be  indifferent  to  the  fame  of  its  benefactors,  and  whUe  liberqr 
!s  dear  to  the  enjoyment  of  Americans,  the  names  of  those 
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trfio  foagfat  in  Its  defence  will  be  associated  with  every  memo* 
Hal  of  the  scenes  through  which  it  became  triumphant. 

**  In  ofiering  to  you,  General,  the  congratulations  of  the  Go- 
vernment, upon  your  present  vi«t,  I  have  the  highest  personal 
gratification,  in  farther  executing  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature, 
by  tendering  to  you  the  hospitalities  of  the  ConmMxiwealth 
during  its  continuance.'' 

To  which  General  Lafayette  made  the  following  reply  >*— 

"  Sir — ^The  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  the  immediate 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches,  at  the  same  time  it  fills  my  heart 
with  the  most  lively,  and  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gratitude, 
recalls  to  my  mind  recollections  equally  grateful  and  endearing ; 
end  wbDe  I  am  so  kindly  welcomed  by  your  Excellency,  in  this 
splendid  State-House,  I  remember  the  remote  times  when  similar 
favours  have  been  received  on  the  floor  of  Faneuil  Hall — ^the 
consecrated  cradle  of  American,  and  I  hope,  of  universal  liberty. 

'^  In  the  long  and  happy  series  of  visits  through  the  several 

Cof  the  Union,  to  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  allude, 
cer  Hill  has  ever  been  my  polar  star ;  and  I  now  rejoice 
to  be  arrived  in  time  to  join,  on  the  grand  half  century  jubilee, 
with  my  companions  in  arms,  as  being  t€^etherthe  representatives 
of  the  early  and  unshaken  devotion  of  our  revolutionary  army 
«— of  the  patriotic  wishes  of  such  ^f  us  as  are  still  on  this  land 
^K>f  the  dying  prayers  of  those  who  are  no  more  ;  and  permit 
me  here,  Sir,  most  deeply  to  mourn  the  recent  loss  of  my  two 
friends,  your  respected  Predecessors,  who  had  so  heartily 
joined  in  the  late  welcome,  I  have  had  the  happiness  aiter  a  long 
absence,  to  receive  from  the  people  of  this  State,  and  in  this 
beloved  city  of  Boston,  which  I  never  entered  widiout  feeling 
the  warmest  emotions  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

**  WhUe  I  have  continually  to  admire  the  rapid  wonders  of 
creation  and  improvement,  that  have  been  the  result  of  indepen- 
dence, freedom,  and  those  republican  institutions,  which  alone 
are  equal  to  support  the  weight,  and  display  the  faculties  of  an 
extensive  empire,  I  have  particularly  delighted  in  the  sentiments 
of  fellow  feelings,  and  mutual  affection,  whereby  the  people  of 
every  part  of  the  confederacy  are  strongly  attached  to  an  union, 
on  which  reiddes  the  safety  of  these  states,  and  the  hopes  of 
mankmd. 

^'  I  beg.  Sir,  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  houses  of  the  k[pda- 
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ture,  and  nrar  Excelleiicyi  to  accept  my  respectful  thanks,  aod 
cordial  derotioD. 

The  General  was  then  btroduced  by  die  Governor  to  the 
members  of  the  CouncQ  severally,  and  by  the  presidnig  officers 
of  the  two  other  boards,  to  the  several  members  who  carae  fisr* 
ward  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

BUNKER  HILL  MOPmMENT. 

The  celebration  of  the  F^AtiK  Anniversaiy  of  the  memora;* 
Ue  batde  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  ceremony  of  laving  the 
TweniaAon  St<me  of  an  OBELISK  to  commemorate  Uiat  great 
event,  took  place  on  the  17di  of  June. 

The  day  was  temperate  and  fair ;— -and  all  the  arrangements 
made  to  nonour  it,  were  executed  with  a  punctualify  and  good 
order,  which  could  only  be  efiected  by  the  entire  union  of  all 
the  hearts  and  hands  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  having  been  requested 
to  assist  on  the  occasion,  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
momine  at  their  Hall,  and  soon  after  were  visiied  by  their  illus- 
trious Brother,  (Seneral  Lafayette,  and  their  respected  brothers 
George  Washington  Lafayette  and  Le  Vasseur.  The  meeting 
was  most  interesdng.  After  the  fraternal  greeting  of  Grand 
Master  Abbot,  the  distinguished  Guest  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  he  fek  In  meeting  his  brethren  in  the  beloved  city  of 
Boston,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
in  the  Grand  Lodge,  whose  first  Grand  Master  had,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Mason,  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and 
institutions  of  his  country,  on  that  ever  memorable  occasion. 
The  assemblage  of  the  fraternity  was  veiy  numerous.  The 
Grand  Lodges  of  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  KhodeJsland,  Gm* 
necticut,  Vermont,  and  New-Jersey,  were  represented  by  their 
Grand  Masters,  or  other  distinguished  members ;  and  the  Grand 
Royal  Arch  Chapters  of  several  States,  by  their  Grand  High 
Priests,  and  other  officers.  The  distinguished  Viiater  was  at- 
tended from  and  to  his  residence  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  by  a  deputa- 
tion composed  of  past  Grand  Masters  and  Deputies. 

The  Grand  Procession  was  formed  near  the  State  House 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  regularity,  under  the  superin- 
tending direction  of  Brigadier  General  Lyman,  assisted  by  a 
stafi^,  composed  of  Majors  Brimmer  and  Aspinwall  of  Boston, 
M^or  Edwards  of  Brighton,  Captains  Sprague  of  Sal^n,  Ford 
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of  MihoDi  Talbot  of  Dedhfun,  and  Young  of  Charlestown, 
Lieutenant  Baxter,  and  Ensign  Gardner/  orBoston. 

The  Miikary  j^cort  was  composed  of  sixteen  companies, 
and  a  corps  of  cavaLy  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Parker,  all 
volunteers,  and  in  fiill  uniform. 

Survivors  of  tk.  Battk.-^Those  worthies  were  in  eight 
barouches  and  carriages,  and  were  about  forty  in  number.—^ 
Kach  wearing  on  bis  breast  a  badge,  ^^  Bunker  SU,  June  17, 
1775,"  and  many  bearii^  ibe  implements  of  war  they  used  in 
the  fight. 

Then  followed  between  one  and  two  hundred  Revolution* 
nry  OfBcers  and  Soldiers,  each  bearing  an  af^rofNiate.badga 
T%eir  appearance  was  truly  venerable. 

The  JSunker  Hxll  Monument  Jbsociatumj  in  full  numbers, 
m  deep,  aH  wearing  the  badges,  'VB.  H.  M.  A." 

7%e  Masonic  Procession  succeeded. — This  section  of  the 
Procession  was  very  splendid,  and  exceeded  two  thousand  of. 
the  fraternity,  with  all  their  jewels  and  regalia.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  was  fully  organized,  and  bore  die  im- 
plements and  vessels  used  in  laving  the  foundations  of  ancient 
edifices.  They  were  followed  by  the  Grand  Encampments 
of  the  Knights  Templars  of  Kbode-Island,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  in  full 
numbers  with  their  banners,  implements,  and  regalia ;  by  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  the  above  States ;  by  the  Grand  Chapters 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  by  various  subordinate  Chapters 
and  Lodges,  bearing  banners.  A  full  band  of  music  was  at* 
tached  to  the  Masonic  procession.  Of  the  regalia  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  was  a  gold  Urn,  borne  by  the  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
containing  a  relic  of  our  departed  Brother  George  Washington. 

Hon.  Mr.  Webster,  President,  and  other  officers  of  the 

B.  H.  M.  Association* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thaxter,  (a  Revdutionr 
ary  Chaplain,)  and  die  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  Chaplains  of 

the  day- 
Directors  and  Committees  of  the  Association. 

Oeneral  Lafayette^  in  a  coach  and  four,  accompanied  by  Lieu* 

tenant  General  Lallemand,  of  Philadelphia- 
Mr.  George  Wai^ngton  Lafayette  and  the  General's  suite  in 

a  carriage. 
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His  Excdkocy  tbe  Governor. 

The  Hon*  Council,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives 
accompanied  by  tbe  Adjutant-General,  Secretary, 
*  Treasurer,  &c. 

Gorernor  Fenner,  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States 

and  others. 

Delegadons  from  the  various  States. 

Delegation  from  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  Plymouth. 

OAeen  of  tiw  United  States  Navy  and  Army,  and  the  Iffifitaiy 

in  uniform. 

Citizens. 

•In  this  order  the  whole  proceeded  from  the  State-House,  about 
half  past  10,  and  oassed  diroush  Park,  Comm<Mi,  School,  Wash- 
ington, Union,  Hanover,  and  Prince-streets,  to  Charlestown 
River  Bridge,  and  from  thence  through  Maine,  Green,  and 
High-streets,  in  Chariestown,to  the  Monumental  square.  The 
front  of  the  procession  had  nearly  reached  tbe  bridge  when  the 
rear  of  it  len  the  Common. 

All  the  streets,  the  houses  to  dieir  roofs,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces to  chimney-tops,  and  every  situation  on  which  a  footing 
could  be  obtained  for  a  prospect  of  the  procesrion,  were  filled 
with  a  condensed  mass  of  well  dressed,  cheerful  looking  per- 
sons, of  all  sexes  and  denominations,  many  of  whom  had  oc- 
cupied their  stadons  for  several  hours ;  and  who,  at  appropriate 
places,  spontaneously  rent  the  air  with  joyous  and  orderly  ac- 
clamations, while  tbe  Ladies  displayed  their  tokens  of  smiles, 
and  waving  handkerchiefs,  as  the  processi(Mi  passed,  particularly 
when  the  Guest  was  in  sight. 

Arrived  at  the  Monument  spot,  the  various  sections  of  tbe 
procession  formed  a  square  around  it ;  when  the  Grand  Master 
of  Massachusetts,  accompanied  by  General  Lafayette,  Presi- 
dent Webster,  the  Past  Grand  Masters,  the  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  bearing  the  Architectural  Implements,  the  Grand 
Wardens,  bearing  the  Camj  Wine,  and  OU^  in  vases,  the  Grand 
Chaplain,  Grand  Treasurer,  and  Principal  Architect,  repaired 
around  the  foundation  stone,  which  having  been  squared,  level- 
led, and  plumbed,  by  t^e  Grand  Master,  Brother  Fayette,  and 
Mr.  ^ebster,  and  declared  to  be  true  and  proper,  the  following 
~^e  made  in  the  cavity  of  the  Stone  >^ 
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1»  The  official  account  of  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill,  bj  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

2.  Official  account  by  General  Gage.  [Bo/h  wniten  an 
parchment^  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  F.  Eliot] 

3.  All  the  printed  accounts  of  the  battle,  viz.  by  Samuel 
Sweet,  by  H.  Dearborn,  Major  General  U.  S.  A.-— and  by  a 
Bostonian,  (Alden  Bradford,  Esq.) 

4.  Ran  of  the  battle,  and  a  plan  of  Charlestown. 

5.  Circular  Letter  of  Bunker  Hill  Mcmument  Aasodatioo, 
by  Edward  Everett. 

6.  Address  of  Bunker  HiB  Monument  Association,  by  Wil-* 
fiam  Sullivan. 

7.  Account  of  the  batde  of  Lexington  in  an  address  delivered 
at  Concord,  by  Edward  Everett. 

8.  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  jun.  containing  letters  and  foe 
of  the  writings  of  revolutionary  characters. 

9.  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Medals  of  distinguished  persons  connected  with  America, 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  L,  Wmthrop.  The  Medals 
oore  the  following  msery^tionsj  viz^ 

Comitia  Americami 

GEORGIO  WASHINGTON, 

Saprerao  Daei  Ezercituum,  Adsertori  JLibertatis.    HoftibiM  Prima 

Fturatis ;  Boetonia  Recuperats, 
ZYii.  Martii  MDCCLXXVI. 

BENJ.  FRANKLIN, 

Natus  Boston,  xvii.  Jan.  MDCCVI 

"  Eripj^t  Coelo  Fulmen,  Sceptnimque  TjiaDnif." 

CHRISTOPHORUS  COLUMBUS, 
JNatns  An.  MCCCCXLII.    Cogureti  ad  Gennam,  Obiit  in  Valfo 

Oleti,  Apud  Hispanos, 
An.  MDVL 

Comitia  Americana 

6ULIELMO  WASHINGTON, 

Legioms  Equit :  Prafeeto, 

Qoi  panra  militmn  manu  sttrenae  prosecntiw  hostea,  Tirtotis  ingeato 

predanun  roecimen  dedit,  in  Puirna  ad  Cowpeni, 

xvu.  Jan.  MDCCLXXVI. 

Comitia  Americana 

JOH.  EGAR  HOWARD, 

Legionis  PedUum  Pre^^cto. 

Qui  m  mitaatem  hoatium  aciem  subito  irruens,  prsclamm  belllMB 

Tirtutui  fpecimen  dedit,  in  Pugna  ad  Cowpenit 

jCFiL  Jan.  MDCCLXXXI. 

03 
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thaihubub  kosgiitsjxq^ 

RitM  Ab.  MDGCXLVL    Sieelmowier  IHieat  Uthuim  in  PokA: 

Obut  An.  MDOCCXYIL 

Comitia  Americana 

aOANNI  PAVLO  JONES, 

Pr<rfecto  Clmssis. 

Ifaatiwn  NiTibiM  Cuitif  ant  Fvinetis  ad  ocaa  8eTti»« 

zxU.  Sept.  MDCCLXXVm. 

11.  A  fragment  of  die  Phftm>uthRodL 

12.  One  of  each  of  the  newspapers  of  the  wedu 

13.  Specimens  of  Old  Continental  Money ^  presoited  bf 
Messrs.  Lemuel  Rake  and  Ebeneier  Cloagli,  uid  by  Major 
Bass. 

14.  The  Slver  Plate,  twehe  by  ei^t  inches,  bearing  the 
following 

INSCRIPTION. 

*<  Oa  tiM  XVn.  day  of  June,  MDCCXmV.  at  the  request  <^  tin 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Anoeiation,  the  Moat  Worshipful  John  Ahhei^ 
Grand  Matter  of  Masons  in  Massachusetts,  did,  in  the  presence  of  Gene- 
ral lA^rnifette,  lay  this  comer-stone  of  n.  Monument  to  testify  the  gratitude 
of  the  present  ^neration  to  their  Fathers,  who,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775, 
here  fought  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  of  free  institutions,  the  me- 
morable BaitU  of  Bunker  HiU,^  and  with  their  blood  vindicated  for  their 
posterity  the  priyileffes  and  happiness  this  land  has  since  enjoyed.  Offi- 
cers of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.  President,  Daniel  Wei- 
tier  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Joseph  Story ;  Secretary,  Ed- 
ward Everett ;  Treasurer,  Vfathaniel  P.  Russell.  Directors^ — ^Nathem  Ap- 
pleton,  Loammi  Baldwia,  George  Blake,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Henry  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  Franklin  Dexter,  Benjamin  Gorham,  Samuel  D.  Harris,  Seth^ 
Knowles,  Amos  Lawrence,  Theo<lore  Lyman,  jun.  David  L.  Morrill,  Francis 
J.  Oliver,  William  Prescott,  Daniel  Putnam,  Jesse  Putnam,  David  Sears, 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  William  Sullivan,  Samuel  Sweet,  George  Ticknor, 
William  Tudor,  John  Wells,  Oliver  Wolcott,  John  G.  IgTarren.  Standi^ 
committees  for  collecting  subscriptions, — Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Jd^  U. 
Warren,  Edward  Everett,  George  Blake,  and  Samuel  D.  Harris.  Cmn- 
mittee  on  the  form  of  the  Monument, — Daniel  Webster,  L.  Baldwin,  G. 
Stuart,  Wasbiuffton  Alston,  and  G.  Ticknor. 

Preudent  of  tne  United  States,  John  Quincy  Adams.  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Levi  Lincoln.  Governor  of  New-Hampshire,  David  L.  MorrilL 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  Oliver  Wolcott»  Governor  of  Vermont,  C.  P. 
Van  Ness.  Governor  of  Rhode-Island,  James  Fenner.  Grovemor  of 
Maine,  Albion  K.  Parris.    Alexander  Parris,  Architect."      ^ 

These  articles  were  deposited  in  a  leaden  box,  and  covered 
with  melted  wax ; — ^the  top  of  the  box  being  soldered  and  se- 
cured.— ^This  was  put  m  another  leaden  box,  somewhat  larger ; 
,tfae  interstice  filled  with  pitch,  and  the  box  hermetically  secured. 
Thus  prepared,  it  was  placed  on  a  large  fragment  of  granite,  and 
the  Comer-I^^e,  having  an  excavation  adapted  to  the  box, 
was  Iowere<^:hy  operative  Masons,  over  it,  so  as  to  receive  it, 


ufd  vms  thin  strangty  ftstened  by  iroo  clamps  to  the  sabjaceiit 
graiMle. 

Ttfe  Grand  Chaplain,  the  R.  W.  Br.  ABen,  of  Chehn^nrd, 
th^  profKKinced  a  benediction ;  the  Gnoid  Master  strewed  the 
Corn,  Wine,  and  Oil,  and  delivered  the  implements  of  Archi- 
tecture to  the  Master  Builder,  with  orders  to  erect  the  M<xiU* 
ment  on  the  true  principles  of  Masonry,  to  which  the  Architect 
made  the  foHtywing  reply  s— 

Mast  WarsMjpil  Or  and  Jfe*^cr— I  receive  from  your  hands 
these  implements  of  science  and  labour,  belonging  to  my  craft 
and  profession^  with  feelings  of  great  personal  diflidence,  but  still 
in  the  strongest  confidence  and  faith  that  such  is  the  triumphant 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  such  the  numbers,  ability,  and  power,  of 
those  who  have  ordered  the  craftsmen  to  coounence  building, 
that  the  work  will  go  bravely  on,  and  the  fathers  who  have  this 
day  come  up,  resting  each  upon  his  stafl^  to  see  you  lay  the 
Comer-Stone,  wQI  live  long  enough  to  witness  the  dedication 
at  the  completion  of  the  structure. 

The  benediction  being  repeated,  the  Granid  Master  pro- 
nounced the  ceremonies  ended. 

The  procession,  which  was  inside  the  lines,  then  cheered, 
and  salutes  were  fred  on  Bunker  Hill  by  the  Charlestown  Ar- 
tillery, Captain  Sanders,  and  on  Copps  Hill  in  Boston,  by  the 
Sea  Fencibles,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Lewis. 

The  procession  then  moved  to  an  amphitheatrical  area,where 
accommodations  had  been  made  on  a  most  ample  scale,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  auditors  of  the  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Association.  They  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  the  batde  hill.  In  the  centre  of  the 
base,  a  rural  arch  and  bower,  surmounted  by  the  American 
Eagle,  was  formed  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  and 
some  of  the  Guests,  in  front  of  which,  after  the  venerable  Mr. 
Thaxter  had  addressed  the  Throne  of  Grace,  the  Orator,  stib 
codoy  pronounced  an  Address,  which  none  but  its  author  is  ca- 
pable ef  doing  justice  to  in  a  summary,  and  which  will  be  printed 
and  read  with  a  pleasure  equalled  only  by  that  which  electrified 
the  vast  assemblage  who  listened  to  it  for  nearly  one  hour  so^ 
a  quarter.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  it  was  in  eveiy 
ticular  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  the  orator ;  and  that  his  adi 
to  the  silver-headed  worthies  of  the  Revolution,  xmA  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Guest  of  the  Nation,  filled  -  every  ^tfm^^^  trans- 
port.    On  each  side  of  the  bower,  seats  wiMPniings,  had 
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been  preptred,  tod  were  fiUed  by  more  tfaao  one  dxxisaiid 
ladiesi  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  presenting  a  spectaele  of 
animated  beauty  and  intelligence,  and  offering  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  au£tory.-^The  exercises  commenced 
and  closed  with  the  following  Hymns,  sung  by  a  powerful  dioiri 
to  the  two  good  old  tunes. 

FIRST  HYMN. 
Bf  Rer.  Jolm  Pierpont Tune  *^  Did  Ehmdnd." 

Of  ifl  aot  ifaii  E  holj  spot ! 

'TIS  the  hiff  h  place  of  Freedom's  birth : — 
CM  of  our  Fathers !  is  it  not 

The  holiest  spot  of  all  the  earth? 

Qnenehed  is  thy  flame  on  Horeb's  siile ; 

The  robber  roams  o*er  Sinsl  now ; 
And  those  old  men,  thj  seersi  abide 

No  more  on  Zion's  mournful  brow. 

But  on  this  hill  thou,  Lord,  has  dwells 
Since  round  its  head  the  war-ekmd  curied. 

And  wrapped  our  fiuhers,  where  they  knelt 
In  prayer  and  battle  for  a  world. 

Here  sleeps  their  dust ',  'tis  holy  gtoandf 

And  we,  the  children  of  the  braye, 
From  thy  four  winds  are  gathered  round. 

To  lay  our  offering  on  their  graye. 

Free  as  the  winds  around  us  blow. 

Free  as  yon  waves  below  us  spread. 
We  rear  a  pile,  that  long  shall  throw 

Its  shadow  on  their  sacred  bed. 

But  on  their  deeds  no  shame  shall  fall, 
While  o'er  their  couch  thy  sun  shalf  fiune ; 

Thine  ear  was  bowed  to  hear  their  call, 
And  thy  right  hand  shall  guard  their  fiune. 

SECOND  HTMN. 
By  Rev.  James  Flint Tune  "  St,  MaHmt/* 

O  Glorious  da^  *  that  saw  the  array 

Of  freemen  m  their  might, 
When  here  they  stood,  unused  to  blood, 

Yet  dared  th'  uneqiud  fight. 

The  sons  are  met  to  own  the  debt 

Due  to  their  fathers'  fame ; 
And  here  they  place  the  column's  base  « 

To  bear  their  deathless  name. 

*Tis  not  that  here  the  victor's  cheer 

Rung  o'er  the  falling  foe, — 
That  earth  here  drank  of  many  a  rank^ 

Th'  life-blood's  gushing  flow. 

I  pledge  here  given  to  earth  and  heaTSOy 
emen  to  live  or  die— 
^ives  their  fame  its  sacred  claim 
imortality. 
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To  God,  who  will'd  a  slato  to  boild. 

Baaed  on  the  rifhta  of  man. 
Glory  we  give,  wno  this  day  live 

To  hail  th'  accompliahed  plan. 

The  Ghiests  and  Subscribers  to  the  dinner  were  then  escorted 
to  Bunker  Hill,  where  an  edifice,  covering  38,400  square  feet 
of  ground,  had  been  erected,  and  in  which  at  twelve  tables,  run- 
nmg  its  entire  length,  400  feet,  4000  plates  were  laid,  which 
were  all  occupied.  A  spacious  gallery  contained  an  excel* 
lent  band  of  music;  and  the  following  toasts,  interspersed  with 
songs,  and  martial  airs,  were  announced  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Whiston, 
amidst  the  most  deafening  bursts  of  applause.— -*Tlie  scene  defies 
description  ;  and  as  much  order  prevailed,  as  was  compatible 
with  the  festivity  of  the  occasion  and  the  magnitude  of  the  com- 
pany. 

1st.  T%i  17 th  of  June  1775.— The  marble  mav  moulder ; 
but  while  a  heart  beats  in  an  American's  bosom,  there  will  be 
a  tablet  fit>m  which  the  record  of  that  day's  glory  shall  never 
be  efilaced. 

An  ODC.-— By  Rufus  Dawes,  Esq. 

2d.  J%e  MUitia, — ^Wliat  more  than  to  name  the  spot  whereon 
we  stand,  to  proclaim  its  character  to  the  world.  Tune— '*  Yan" 
kee  Doodle.^* 

3d.  The  Committee  of  Safety. — ^The  early  guardians  of  our 
nation's  rights  ;  fearless,  as  raitbful  in  the  execution  of  their 
trust.^    Tune— "Rife  ColumbiaJ^ 

4th.  T%e  Martyrs  of  Bunker  HUl  Battle.— We  mhale  the 
air  they  lH*eathed  ;  we  tread  the  ground  diey  trod ;  we  surround 
the  altar  where  their  lives  were  ofiered ;  weswear  devotion  to 
their  cause  !— -(drank  standing.) 

An  ODE. — ^By  Thomas  Wells,  Esq. 

5th.  BunJcer  HUl  Monument.-^lts  proud  summit  snail 
brighten  with  the  morning's  first  beam,  and  the  evening's  last 
ray ;  it  shall  glow  with  a  still  richer  and  purer  light  in  speaking 
^ir  deeds  who  repose  beneath  it. 

An  ODE.— By  Dr.  Percival. 

6di.  The  Survivers  cf  Bunker  MU  Battle.    The  glooni^^ 
that  day  may  dwell  on  dieir  recollection ;  but  in  the  bridtfnms 
of  this  J  tliey  feel,  that  they  fought  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven. 
Tune — ^**  Adams  and  Laberty.^^ 

[After  the  6th  regular  toast  the  fdlowing  sen^ypent  was  given 
ana  cordidly  received :-— ] 
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The  Orator  ^  Hu  Day^^A  stttMOMBi  and  patiiot,  wbo 
knows  no  put^  but  his  coontrjt  who  feels  no  impulse  but  her 
welfare. 

7th.  LexingUm  and  dmtord. — There  the  eamesi  was 
ghren,  that  a  peo|^,  retohed  to  be  frte^  can  never  be  en- 
slaved !    Tune-^<  (Hd  Soldier  J* 

8tb.  The  President  of  the  United  States— '<  WaMmgion^s 
Marekr 

9th*  The  Governor  of  the.  ConnnoDweakk— '*  Gonamor 
BrooVe  March.'' 

lOtb.  The  Con/inejitoZ  wJhaf. ---"Whom  m^^iofy  could  not 
elate,  whom de^eoukl  not  depress;  dieir  cause  th^ircoun- 
tiy ;  their  trust  their  God ! 

An  ODB.— Bt  Reverend  John  Pierpont. 

i  1  th.    The  Memory  of  Washington.    Dirge. 

12th.  3%e  Continental  Congrese. — 'nee$nbodied  toiadom 
efthe  fMlion  ;  which  wrought  the  freedom  of  one  hemi^here, 
and  promoteated  the  principles  which  willeraanc^ate  the  other.. 

13th.  The  Memory  of  Warren. — Associated  with  this 
occainon ;  his  name  comes  to  us  "as  the  gentle  rain  from 
Heaven,  refreshing  the  place  beneath.'' 

After  the  regular  toasts  the  Presida[it  of  the  Association  said^ 

He  rose  to  propose  a  toast,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Association.  Prooablyfae  was  already  anticipated,  in  the  name 
which  he  should  mention.  It  was  well  Imomi,  that  the  distinguish- 
ed personage  near  him,  from  the  time  when  he  first  became  ac- 
^inted  with  the  object  of  the  Association,  had  taken  much 
interest  in  it,  and  had  expressed  an  intention  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  Comer-Stone.  Thb  purpose  he 
had  kindly  remembered,  through  the  kmg, course  of  his  visits 
to  the  several  States.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  say— nn- 
deed  it  eould  not  be  said — how  much  his  presence  bad  added 
to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  He  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  grateful  duty  which  the  Directors  had  en- 
joined on  him,  and  propose  to  the  company      

«  Healdi  and  long  life  to  Genend  LAFAYETTE," 
On  which  General  Lafatxttk  rose,  and  thus  expressed  fabi- 
self>— * 

6i!NTi«£Miur-w<.I  will  not  longer  trespass,  on  your  time  thdo 
to  thank  yw  in  the  name  of  my  Revolutionafy  companions  in 
arms  and  iaE|yf  for  iha  teetin^  aadafiectioai  I 

may  say,  oMU  affection,  which  haYe-bemi  bMOfMitti|mott9 
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on  tbe  memorable  eeldbratioD  of  diu  ABmretmry  dxy ;  and  to 
cxflbrour  fenrent  prayers  for  the  preservatioD  of  that  Repubfi-> 
caD  freedom,  equality,  and  self-goirerDmeot,  that  bleascd  unkm 
between  the  States  of  the  confederacy  for  which  we  have  fought 
and  bled,  and  on  which  rest  the  hopes  of  mankind.  Permit  me 
to  propose  the  following^  sentiment  :— 

tfuidcer  Hill,  and  theboly  resistance  to  oppression  which  has 
already  enfranchised  the  American  liemLrohere, — the  next  Half 
Century  Jubilee's  toast  shall  be--4o  Et^ranehiftd  Europe. 

By  Ms  Excdtencj/  the  Governor^ — lliat  Monument,  the  base 
i:^  which  was  laid  m  1775 — ike  Column  of  American  fame^ 
which  time  is  strengthening  to  adamant,  and  rainng  with  the 
spirits  of  those  who  laid  it — to  Heaven. 

j^  the,  HonouraUe  Ja$nes  Barbour ^  Secretary  if  fVar. — 
Bunker  HiU— favoured  spot,  consecrated  by  valour,  by  grati- 
tude, and  by  eloquence. 

By  the  Delegation  of  the  Pilgrim  Society. — The  Arm  raised 
on  tins  Hill  in  the  cause  of  human  rights-— and  nobly  sustained 
by  the  strength  of  the  whole  body. 

Thus  passed  this  great  and  splendid  celebration*  Heaven 
seemed  to  smile  upon  the  day ;  and  nature  never  wore  a  more 
delightful  aspect.  Upon  this  subject  a  Boston  writer  remarks  :— 

'  ^*  The  human  eye  never  qpened  on  a  more  delightful  morn- 
ing; not  a  cloud  ot^ured  the  smallest  portion  of  the  firmament ; 
and  the  seasonable  showers  of  the  day  preceding  had  brightened 
the  emerald  hue  of  the  earth.  The  whole  face  of  nature  wore 
it$  bveliest  aspect ;  the  flooring  was  spread  widi  her  richest 
variegated  carpet ;  die  canopy  was  all  azure  and  sunshine.  The 
thousands  of  human  beings,  congregated  to  witness  the  specta- 
cle, seemed  to  inspire  with  the  breathing  atmosphere,  compla- 
cency and  delight ;  and  every  face,  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
feeble  veteran  of  the  silver  lock,  the  manly  soldier  decorated 
with  phirpe  and  sword,  the  inquisitive  and  admiring  child,  or  to 
woman,  the  stiU  more  interesting  product  of  heavenly  skill  and 
goodness,  every  face  beamed  with  gratulaUon,  and  reflected 
back  the  smile  of  the  Creator." 

The  Guest  of  the  Nation  had  no  vacant  time  during  his  lij^e 
stay  in  Boston. — He  forgets  no  one,  and  omits  nothing,  wblch 
he  ought  to  remember  or  perform.  After  the  arduous  duties 
of  Friday  he  passed  the  evenmg  at  a  splendid  paflgr'^iven  by 
Mrs.  Daniel  Webster,  b  Summer-street.  On  Saturday  he 
visited  the  venerable  John  Adams,  at  his  seat  in  Quincy ;  re- 
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ceWed  raiten  tt  BIr.  Lloyd's,  where  he  dined ;  and  spent  the 
eveaiog  at  a  large  pai^  given  by  Mrs.  Uojd.  On  Sundaj  he 
attended  divme  service  in  the  Cfhorch  in  Brattle^street,  and  in 
Trinity  Church*  During  the  intermission  he  visited  Genera. 
Hull  and  Lady,  at  die  residence  of  Mr.  McLeDan,  m  Winthrop* 
place,  where  be  met  his  old  companions  in  arms,  Genera! 
Cobb,  General  Huntington,  Col<Miel  Putnam,  and  others. — ^He 
then  visited  General  Dearborn,  and  HonouraUe  T.  L.  Winthrop, 
at  their  residences.  In  the  afternoon  he  visited  the  country 
house  of  the  Honourable  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline 
In  the  evening  he  called  on  Mrs.  Ticknor,  in  CommcHi-street, 
paid  his  respects  to  Madame  Humphreys,  the  rdict  of  his  friend 
and  compankxi  in  arms.  General  H.  at  her  residence  on  Mount 
Vernon,  and  passed  the  residue  of  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Richard 
Derby's,  in  Cbeshut-street. 

On  McHiday  he  breakfasted  with  Brigadier  General  Ljnraan* 
About  noon  vbited  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in 
company  vrith  the  Gbvemor,  Lieuteimnt  Governor^  the  Mayor, 
General  LaUemande,  Colonel  M'Lane,  Dr.  Mitch^I,  &c.— He 
was  received  by  the  Presdent,  Directors,  and  Physicians ;  ex« 
amined  all  puts  of  the  Hospital,  and  expressed  the  high  grati* 
fication  he  feh  in  the  contemplation 'of  the  benefits  to  humani^ 
flowing  from  this  extensive  and  useful  instituticxo.  He  then 
vi«ted  the  New-England  Museum ;  received  several  deputa* 
tions  at  his  residence,  dined  with  the  Mechanic  Association  at 
4  o'clock,  and  visited  the  Theatre  in  the  evening. 

On  Tuesday  mornjog,  about  9  o'clock,  the  General  and  Us 
suite,  accompanied  by  Coloneb  Quincy  and  Davis,  of  the  Go- 
vernor's staff,  set  out  from  Mr.  Lloyd's  on  his  Eastern  journey. 

The  Legblature  of  Massachusetts  have  made  provision  for 
payinsthe^expenses  of  Lafayette's  late  visit  to  Boston  out  of  the 
State  Treasury.  Grants  have  also  been  made  to  Ae  survivers 
of  Kuiker  Hill  battle  who  attended  the  kte  celebration,  of  three 
dollars  each,  and*  one  dollar  for  every  twenty  milea  trav^ 
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